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We R E F A C. * 


HE yea. be which we treat was ſo abundant 

in military event, that if all other memorials 

of the ſame nature were loſt, it might afford no very 
imperfect tranſcript of the art of modern war in all 
its forms, whether by ſea or by land. Though we 


are not aſtoniſhed by the appearance of ſuch im- | 
menſe armies as_ have ſo often deſolated the old 


world, nor by thoſe actions which have in a day 
decided the fate of nations and empires, we ſee as 
vaſt, though leſs concentrated, operations of war, 
conducted upon its moſt ſcientific principles. When 
taken in a general view, the combination of its de- 
tached parts forms a great whole, whether conſi- 
dered with reſpect to action or conſequence. We 
ſee the war rage, nearly at the ſame time, in the 
countries on both ſides of the North River, on the 
Cheſapeak, in South Carolina, the Floridas, North 
Carolina, Virginia, the Weſt Indies, the American 
and Weſt Indian ſeas. Through this arrangement, 
in part fortuitous and in part the effect of deſign, 
we are preſented with a number of the beſt- con- 
ducted and ſevereſt actions recorded in hiſtory. We 
behold, in an unhappy contention between Eng- 
liſhmen, the greateſt exertions of military fkill, a 
valour which can never be exceeded, and all the 

G2 | per- 


ment and obſeryation in the recital of theſe events, 
the ſtateſman and phifoſopher will not find Tefs 
room for ſerious contemplation in the cauſes and 
conſequences of the contention: They have led to 


PREP A. c E. - 


eee a diſcipline exhibited; on the one fide, 
and oppoſed on the other by an unconquerable ' 


3 ſolution and perſeverance, inſpired | and aper f 
by the enthuſiaſm of liberty. 


Tf the- ſoldier finds Akt matter of iert 


the eſtabliſhment of a new epocha in the kiſtory of. 


manEind; they Have opened the way to new ſyſ- 
tems of policy ; and to new arrangements of power” 
and of "commerce. To the whole Britiſh nation, . 


Hawever diſperſed. in the old or in the new world, 


every part of the hiſtory of this contention, in all 
its circumſtances and conſequences, muſt at all 


4 2 be in the higheſt degree intereſting. 


It would be treſpaſſing too far on the indulgence 


AY of the public, to trouble them with any derail of 


me unavoidable and unfortunate interruptions which 
Have occaſioned tlie delay of our vreſent publication. 


We conſole ourſelves in the hope, that thoſe cavſes 
will not appear in any degree to have operated with” 


reſpect to the attention which we Have paid to a 


faithful diſcharge" of our duty in the conduct of the 


Hiſtory. The happy return of the public tran- 


quility: will; by leſſening our labours; enable us to 
ferorcer qur former Rarion i in Faure af Publication. .. ' 
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1 „ of affairs i in Puree in the year. 1585. "Admired Go Ga 
4 appointed to the command of the channel fleet on the death of Sir Cha 
Hardy. Raft and Weſt India convey taken by the combined. fleets, and 
carried into Cadiz. Loſs ſuſtained by the Quebec fleet. Admiral Gea 
reſigns, and is ſucceeded by Admiral Darby. M. de Guichen arrives 
Cadiz and the French fleets return to France. Great gallantry ed 
in various engagements between Britiſh and French frigates. Siege of 
Gibraltar. Spamſp fireſbips deſtroyed.” Succeſs of Gineral Elliot in de. 
froying the enemy's works. Naar of Portugal refuſes to accede. to. the 
armed ne ty, G Eledion of the Archduke Maximilian s 
the coadjutorſhip of. Cologne and Minſter, oppoſed in wain by the King of 
FPruſſia. Correſpondence — the King: and the Elector of Ga os 
- "the ſubjjeck. 2 of the Emperor and the Empreſs of. Ruſſia, at M- 
 hilew in Poland, . — ee together to Peterſburgh. King of Sweden 
Vit. Holland. Death of — Empreſi-Queen, and ſome account of that. 
' great princeſs. Queſtion, by torture, aboliſped for ever by the French - 
- king, Great reform of bit houſhold. | Loans ee by the court e 
Maarid. Public and private contributions to relieve the exigencies of t 
fate. Humanity of the Biſhop of Lage. Vote f * ane the 
. Inquifition' in his dominions. > 


F H E death of Sir Charles teich reges to a prop er comman - 

Hardy, about the middle of der, who would undetake the impor - 

May 1d en difficul- tant charge of the channel fleet, as 
Vor. ä [4] the 
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f SETS he { 15 


n 
12 his * retreat, and" to enter n- 
new wo the active duties of los 


* He ee ide, ot 
ne, 
ſive? ſeveral Ne et fn be Lg 10 
17 * Was joined during bis 
ow y ive of fix more. Ia the 
pes, the French fleet from 
e to a edflom. 
00 "annual, formed a 
ion with t e Spaniards at Ca- 
175 which the allied x . 
atquired fuck a ec 
leis point of num Au 
4.4 12 * to real force and con- 
haps have ad- 


” of the 
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0 N 
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A trees 
in wath a rich convoy 
Ab Prince, of which 1 twelve 


merchatitmin ; but 2 thick and 
fog checked his ſuceeſs, 
with the garnet ad 

ee the enemyꝰs coaſt, af. 
| opportunity to the reſt, 
7 WF en the ſhips of war by 


tunari 
Sed b Ws os EG was 
Wen overwheltted ard folb, in the 
contemplation of, one of the hea. 
Nen blows that ever had been ſuf-. 
2, eg WEE | : 


tune to efcap | 
2 2 Pe · 


pizing on 


FH 


16 2 1 


the £02 


4 the. neg roceeded to dhe 
12 SLES 


intercepting the enemy. 
In the. mean time, a rich 0 
conſiderable conyoy for the alt 


and 1 47 un con- 
duct of Cu the Ra- 
milies, Mp: UW two or e — 
ſailed from Portſmouth in the 225 


ter end of July, and were inter- 
cepted, on the ods > by 
the combined po 
Louis de 8 The cov 
incladed,.. beſides the merchabr 
men, eighteen. vittuallers,, ſtoxe- 
ſhips, and tranfports, deſtined for 
the ſervitein the Weſt Indies; one 
of theſe was of particular 31 APIs 
ance, being wig * ung 


bende her Ive 3 
PE Hands. Thy 1 


naval ſtores, vie the 8 
Britiſh ſquadron in — Ix 
The five Eaſt India ſhips,. ke 


above fifty Weſt Indiamen, in- 
cluding 


_—_ government 
account, Were. .. 
- mHljes,. with the frigates, and 3 


few Welt India ſhips, PRIOR? 


Such 2. prize bad nev er before 


entered the harbourof Ca er An 
Engliſh fleet of near 32 
ſed. 22 


Was, e 


1 


* Spaniſh ſquadron 


captures, An 
N 21 an unuſual 
It their , 


„ 
city an in c 
they ity 4 2 Rk 


erly endored 
ow,” 1 5 * 16 de Jo 
mn e 7 Fd WM 


more the various inhabi- 


"a facked 2 than the 
ary crews of a fleet, 
to 28 even the trium ooh mere 
complete, and made the fight fill 
I: They SN. 
ſeamen, including 


EE: ſervice oh d crawti, par 


2 


of enden. {REP whole amount- 
ins to 2865 "The valse 
f the ſaleable n was 


but che lo ofthe millry till 


fad nar naval hes, bath to 
9 > Eaſt India — 
33 much more confidera- 
Pie, 85 they could not be replaced 
za time: and it was rendered the 
hs 8 to 


a Kab. 
9 Abobt the * e 
was received of the loſs of a great 
of the valuable outward bound 
Quebec fleet, which was intercept- 
off the banks of Newfoundland, 
in the beginning of July, by ſome 
en ries rivateers. 
were retaken ; 3, bat 


— 2 fourteen” rich ſhips - were by 


carried entirely of. 


of ths ans 2 the 


Some of 


Ne a 


employed, 


in guarding & yaluable 4 convoy | 
it vas out of danger ? 88 
2 75 


8 
LE 
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the fir 
cloſe 0 
rope, in order 
to touch at Madeira; as there 


* 2 2 for the 195 a 
tection convoy, the co 
ſhould have been vaſes; and ſuit- 
ed to.the emer and gel 
But it Was in fed the 


These heavy loffes, which, in dei 


heir nearer or more remote oon ſe- 
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degree Bazarded. The mefchants 
our hive provided” "their Wines 
; = yo manner.” They” 


ticians.” The conſideration 
of — belonged proper. 
and ſolely” to the inlet 1 
Arge, and to the admiralt 
cülar. . poſſeſſed, or 
' , 6nphit'ts poſſefs, uperior polttical 
Taswied e, and they had all the 
means of information fully in 
their Hands. It was their bu neſs 
_and duty, in all ſuch caſes, 
cure the iguorance, or to co 
the ſelfinneſs of the wean, 
Such were a few'of the topics t uſed 
at that time — — the ſubject. 
n the return of the 
Aug. 18. N Portſmouth, Ad- 
3 miral G chofe to re: 
gu the command. The former 
amen again recurred. It was 
offered to Admiral Barrington, 
who had been his ſecond upon the 
late cruize, and of whoſe abilities 


Every body was convinced; From 


whatever — or cauſes it pro- 
ceded; that thoſe profeſſional ho- 
nours and diſtinctions, which at 
— other times had been 3 
— — after, and even graſped at 

| the utmoſt avidity, were now 
| 1 ſoit was, that that brave 
and excellent officer declined the 
command. le, however, 1 
Mis ſeryices, to affiſt and ſecon 

whoever mould be appointed. In 
test eircumſtances, it was beſtow - 
ed on Admiral Darby, who ſtood 
*Hoxt in rank to Mr. Barrington. 

Tube grand fleet failed again, a 
Hale before the middle of Sep 

ember, but was detained by con- 
trafy winds for ſome time at Tor- 
ay! In the mean time, (as we 
ſhall hereafter more fully explain) 


tte Count de Guichen, inftead of 


Aecting his courſe fro the Welt 


py y 
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fail of the line, and ſeveral fri- 
gates. 


bros. 


into "the 


- 7th of 


Darby. 


Indies to America, 9 bad been 
expected and N found 15 
ſhips ſo ſhattered, and his crews ſo 
extremely ſickly, that he judged 
neceflary, to proceed directly, wi 
kay reat convay under his char 
urope. . It is probable, 
kt apprehenſion 9970 falling in with 
he Frſ feet, was 1 uy 
direQing his courſe. to 
Ts” where he . 8. towards che 
latter end of Oftober, with eighteen 


There he found. M. de 
ſtaign, with a large fleet, in rea- 
s to receive and conduct him 


and his convoy to the French 


ports, The French united fleet 


was now numergus ; amounting 
to thirty · ſix fail of the line, two 
fifties, and a cloud of frigates. 
Notwithſtanding which, as the 
Britiſh fleet under Admiral Darby, 
was now known to be in the wa 
the Spaniards conducted them 4 
moſt as far as Cape Fiaiſterre, , It 
is indeed aid, that all the enemies 


fleets were in very bad condition; 
and that thoſe which had ſcarcely 
gone out of ſight of Cadiz during 


the campaign, had little. more to 
boaſt of in that reſpect, than the 


"ſhips which had gone through ſo 
much hard ſeryice with Guichen 


in the Weſt Indies. 
After being driven back into 
„by a ſtorm which threw them 
greateſt diſorder, and 
which, rendered their condition 


till worſe, the French took their 


final departure from Cadiz, on the - 
oyember. What would 


other times and circumſtances 


have been fatal, how pen no 


effect; 3 this was no leis, than their 
falling in, after the ſeparation of 
the Sp aniſh fleet, Ex, Admiral 


But his force amounted 
a - only 


ture It has 


STOT or EUROPE. [3 


g to twenty-two ſail of the has, 
'two- fifties. This great ſupe 
riority, as, we could” not be 7-91 
certain” of the ill Gudttibe's the 
enemy, mult © neceſſarily - have 
checked all well payer wives: 
owever, 
thought, (and the opinion receiv 
a confiderable ſanction, from what 
was held out by the firſt. lord of 
the admiralty upon the ſubject in 
Len?) that their condition, 
fo | conſidered, en- 
ger 5 1 0 divided as the 
were by their convoy, an atta 
would, in all human * codabiliny; 
2 heen attended with the moſt 
deciſive conſequences. It was re- 
. that the hoſtile fleets were 
r ſome; days ſo near each other, 


that it was a . of ſome care 


and nicety to prevent their being 
entangled in the dark, an event, 
the conſequences of which, both 
ſides were equally ſtudious to 
avoid. 11 
In the courſe of this year; an 
Are number of well. 
fought and deſperate actions took 
place,” beth in the old and the 
'new world, between the Britiſh 
and French frigatesy in which, 
though the former had conſtantly 
the advantage when upon equal 
22 and that the latter were 
uently taken; yet there were 
rl inſtances of profeſnonal Gill, 
courage, and dexterity, co continu- 
ally diſplayed on the part of the 


enemy, as were before unknown 


in the French marine. It is pro- 
bable, that no naval hiſtary of 


any age, could, in an equal ſpace 


of tithe, afford ſo many inſtances 
of ſingle combat between ſhip and 
2 K in which the points of pro- 

onal and national honour were 


© ov ſuſtained, and ſuch nu- 


and bloody 
rg Aiberality: and gene- 


in 8 to the 


2 12 of bravery: performed 


3 7 es. It is N Pages 
LR and n no ſmal 
ewiſe record, that in 1 . 


trials of virtue, the 


the Britiſh olicers, To 
an 
their vanquiſhed e 22 5455 f; 
exceeded all examples of —1 
times. Indeed, the 


paid to thoſe who ſurvived, and 
the public acknowledgements 


made of the yalour of both, rather 
excited images of what we ee K 


might have 3 5 in the gallant 
contention of heroes at a tournas 
ment, than of the uſual __—_ 
and cruelty of war. 


The he 
tin ued. 


July 1279 and che place 'was 
ſoon after inveſted. as cloſely b 
ſea, as the nature of the gut, an 


the variety of, the wind 7 ww | 


ther would permit, The 8 

ards likewiſe laboured ince 

in the conſtruction of 2 — — 
well for the cover and ſecurity of 
their camp at St. Rocque, as;for 


the furtherance of their future in- 


tended operations. All the capi- 
tal efforts of the Spaniſh» nation 
ſeemed” to be direfted towards that 


object; and fortunately it happen- 


>. for this kingdom they n 
directed. FR 


We CU ſeen in our laſt vo- | 


lume, the fignal ſucceſs which at- 


enerous re- 
835 expreſſed for thoſe: who had 
vely fallen, the kind attention 


of Gibraltar Rill cond | 
e blockade on the land 
fide ne in the month of 


82 


- 


» of 


tended Sir George Rodney, in his 


voyage to, adminiſter ſupplies to 


that garriſon ; a ſervice Which he | 


efeeually performed. From'that 
time the vigilance and induſtry. of 
the Spaniards, in their endeavours 

[4]. 3 to 


| * 


2 
7 _- / 
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** a go 15 10 IF: 


X Bene Tea, of BY 
ay, 7 7 85 eye Ak to 


the 
the 
i 


Checked 
wo ent 
Bag to 1 ©, 


2 | 
hk EY the . et a! el 


vigilance 


[ for 
& this little ſquadron, with 
K 5 tranſpot 34 which 
, under, their pro 75 
n das bot in nel, 
er dark night, between the 4h 
173 of une, was fixed u 
e. execution of the pro a. 


f mmanders, 


© SRI 


F. een fre-fhi $ were excellently 


pared for the purpoſe, Th 
ere ſupphrted by a crowd of row 
"ks and gallies, filled with men, 
2 with every kind of offen five 
s.. At a predtet diſtance, a 
ſquadron of ſhips . 
ire Don Barcello, f 
on 15 enttance of the 
; not only to. Epver and em- 
| the at 150 , but to intercept 
hi ht attempt 
be gal. weather 


555 955 


eg. 
* ey were 5 ed 7 
the. b 

5 SER 
rnation. at ſo dangerots an 


-4 752 the moſt 
of mi, 


Netlog 


2. | 


ede n Bb 


diftani 
5 3 of 


ood af: 


14 7 Enterprice, and Falkdet, 


N t al other occaſions of t 
their dan- 


undaunted intrepidity di bird 


manjied all their hoatsy 
= te os e 
Afual in „ met, 
ppled the ee oy, and t 
9921 | the buritin of F nel and 
of all ” Bogrore ns a ſcent which 
me with biſtant deftruftion, 
7 — them off, and run 


. 9 3 paris of the 


1 y had ſcartely got 

ee Rec let of fire-ſhips, 

when 3.48 veſſcls' were per- 
cn bearing wa diregiiy on 

_— wg, eo "hey Flag 

Bo with ſo : a A ee 
that they were ſoon ſet on fire, 

d of like the former. © 
the whole time, a heavy 


ire hog the ſhips and the town 


A batteries, was kept ap againit the 
gallies and boats; 181 ee 


vented any certain knowl 
Pf che effect. By the remain of | 
one of thoſe" veſfels, Which 
examined in the wrongs gfe ap. 

ared to Have been about 
of a fifty gun ſhip; and from the 
gaantity of unconſumed materials 
and combuſtibles which were found 
in that and others, it was evident, 
uch labour and ex i rags 
eftowed upon their 1 
out e. . Too 1 

cannot be beſtowed on 

conduct of the Captai aitis Har 
of the Panther, je, of 8 


of the 
It, Firniio,” "The ma ers. and 


rews of the tra x | 
crews e ee 


war, where the oppörtunfty of- 
fered) behaved bed. Th 


the officers and men in 


furprize or can ofily be equalled, . be. 


| Ales Exceeded, even by Britich 
The own and lüge had the fa 
dee. 


_ "tioned, . 


Some judicious and ſucce 


_ hicfittivh of beholth 
day, Don Barcello's 


It Mota Get 


Rely be In CONS ws 


reſolution” and bold enterprige to temp 


Learn, that not a man was 
Toft on the Britiſh fide, in an fair 
which carried {© Arad ful an 
noe; It is evident, that 


We. at ſeaſt in che ſeven firſt 
I 


firmneſe to bring their veſſels wear 
novgh, before they ſet them on 
Upon the whole, A Will 
Frobabt) be . that, © 
ing fome very peculiar \Bosr5 6K 
or a confli with fome contemp 
tible « „it will require all 
profeſſio: boldneſs ad dexterity, 


Britin ſeumen, to manage fire 
ſhips in ſach a manner, as will 
render | them productive of any 


umans at Chiſme, in the late 
Ver, will Ye be found un ex- 


beption. 
A Su the Spaniards laboured 
Hard in puſhing on their works to- 
53 7 12 ic of f 
ent mortification of ſeei 
55 eben pane, 
. the Fruits of much time and labour 
_ teftroyed in a few hours by the 
* we;ght of fire from the batteries. 
Indeed. it ſeemed to be nearly a 


J Randi 


| 5 „ 4 to wy, 


eed Without inter- 
point we have men- 
then at once to throw 
opes to the ground. 
ul ſal- 
F . 
though ingly, made by the 
- garrion ;, in one of which, they 
-brought three . 5 of cannon 
5 


e ve 


all their 


8 nt Ah" eg 
gabe of which 


back into N 


wanted reſolution and | 


of the unfortunate inhabitants, 


and all the natural fortitude of 


op a The fortune of 


the fire of the — 


e fortreſs, they had ſre- 


* with Gen. Ellior, full ; 


Portugal alone, had 
ſevere in her friendſhip, and re- 


Se taken Vaan 


. 4 long 


Wake, th tbe cdallant 
5 wi of do beat an. 2 
and the N 'of | 


4 


much trouble to the un 
2 e che utter 
ion of the town, 1 
infinitely mcreaſed the diate 
dave, | 
Was 
boats, — — 
to catry very cannon 7 
morns for the pargoſ of cap 
non 
town and works in ils She 
alt their own lowneſs, wat 


aifficulry of „ as woke 3 
of hitting 1 — 
chem, in a — orig 


The to- 
tal want of a naval farce ef. 
fect to this meaſure, by diſabling 
the garriſon from-encountering the 
enemy in ther dum 
being a work of labour, time, ant 
experiment, prevented che effect | 
of theſe batteries from 


into a con 
the ſubverſion of | 
, the 9 of 


virtue to per- 


were — 
calculated 
Britiſh naval 


fuſed to aocede to the armed neu- 
trality. This refuſal was the mne 


1 as it was 
in ef rendering he a * N 


[144 


But is 


IF; caſes of real and apparent necel. 
e and ſorhidding even then 


ws * * 
U 


tettion became every 


Wan dhe contigsuance 


This was the makin 
dor the Archduke 

8 brother to the emperor, by pro- 
kim to be elected coadjutor 


two 
of Cologne a 
con ſec;uent revet ſion of the elec- 
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of ' reſent- 


Ment, of the —— united Houſe 


e Bourbbn) ar à time when the 


ability of England for her pro- 
3 er 

dus. Per 154 2 $48 
n was much to be tegroned, 
that this friendfhip was in ſome 
degree weakened, and in danger 
of being loſt, through the ampru- 


5 — Gere. Britiſh officers on 
the coaſt of Port 


2 Who 5 
contented with advanta 
. they derived from the 


and the ſecurity 
— hex ports to their prizes, 


ar ſaid to have proceeded to equip 
aud fit out cruizers in the river of 
Liſhon, in order to act againſt the 
- enemy; This produced an order 
from that court, prohibiting the 

Privateers of all nations from en- 


her ports, excepting in 


time 


the ne- 

ceſſity. 
| —— adopted * 1 
of Vienna, and which was not 
unfolded until this year, ſeems to 
have awakened in no ſmall degree, 
the, perhaps well founded, jea- 
*of the Pruſſian monarch. 
by proviſion 
aximilian, 


their ſtay, for any lon 


80 the elector of Cologne, in his 
great and princely biſhopricks 
Munſter, with the 


torate annexed to the former. The 


Prince Maximilian, was already 


of the Teutonic order; 


and if be gained this election, 
whenever the whole, felt folely 
n his hands; he would, 25 yell 


as great opulence, become poſ- 
ſeſſed of great weighs, anfluence, 
and power in the empire. The 


election lay in the two chapters, 
and in che reigning eleQtor ; but 


ſubject to his negative, 2s well as 
to his influence and aflirmative, 


Both that prince, his — 4 


and even his ſubjects at 
ſeem to have adopted the views, 
and to have been entirely in the 
intereſts of the Houſe of Apſtria. 
As the election for Muũſter was to 
be preliminary, the King of Pruf- 
ſia wrote an argumentative letter 
to that chapter, ſtrongly urgin 
the inconveniences which urging 
reſult to the empire from their 
choice of the Archduke; and 
therefore endeavouring by all 
means to perſuade them from 
adopting ſo icious and oy: 
gerove,a me | 

This buſineſs Tikewiſe opened. 2 
direct correſpondence between that 
monarch and the Elector of Co- 
logne. 
a letter and meſſage (with the 
particulars of which we are nat 


otherwiſe acquainted) from the 
king, ſuppoſes, that the court of 
Vienna - had already acquainted 


him with the wiſhes. of the arch- 


duke, and had amicably intreated 
his powerful ſupport in his favour. 
He dwells much upon the 
virtues and eminent qualities 


the archduke ſtates the — þ 
legion in his favour, and confi- 


dence placed in him on that ac- 
count, by his own chapters and 
ſubjects. Declares, that it is dis 
on with, as well as his duty, to 

eſtabliſn the welfare and happineſs 
of his ſubjects, as far as lies in his 


; and that, as he 1 


this cannot be ſo effectuall 
— 


as by the election of the 10 
e 


The latter, in anſwer to 


— 


- 
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| he has, upon mature deliberation, 
determined on that meaſure, That 
the right of\ election is d in 
himſelf and his hiſhopricks by the 
conſtitution of the empire $4 
in the exerciſe of this undoubted 
right, it ſhall, be conducted ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt rules of a 
free election; and that he cannot 
at all conceive any room for ap- 
prehending, that the archduke's 
connections, ſhould render his be- 
ing choſen, at all liable to en- 
danger the peace and N 9 of 
the empire; the more eſpecially, 
as his chapters, and the ſtates, 
were always conſulted, in caſes of 
that nature and great importance. 
The king, in his reply, after 
fully - acknowledging: all the vir- 
tues and great qualities attributed 
to:the Prince Maximilian, informs 
the -eleftor, with ſome aſperity, 
that. the court of Vienna had not 
given him the ſmalleſt intimation 
of its intentions with reſpect to 
the coadjutorſhip of thoſe two 
.biſhopricks, although it had com- 
munjcated the dehgn to other 
courts and ſtates, which were 
much leſs intereſted in the ſubjeR. 
He had no ohjection to the elec- 
tion; but he could not be indif- 
ferent as to the perſon- in whoſe 
hands, and under whoſe govern- 


ment, theſe biſhopricks were 


placed. He ſtrongly urged and 
ſtated, the Ne 
which might ariſe to the Germanic 
conſtitution, from the dignities of 
two electorates being united in the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and an arch- 
biſhoprick, with a biſhop's ſee, in 
the perſon of one of its princes. 
t would greatly influence the af- 

irs of the empire, and render 
thoſe biſhopricks too much de- 
pendent, They would be en- 
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tirely governed by che meaſures, ' 
and their intereſts. would at all 
times be blended witch the views, 
of the court of Vien aa; 
would be drawn into every f 
and war, and into every political 
diſpute, in Which the Houſe: 
Auſtria might take a part; the 
D 
nel prin ates, om | cur 
being confidere only as provinces 
| ading on that houſe, -. - $34 - 
The king obſerved, that the 
true welfare, liberty, and inde- 
P epiſcopal 
ees, and on whoſe preſervation 
the . conſtitution. of the empire 
partly depended, .. required,,; that 
they ſhould- be governed by pre- 
(ates, who had no particular po 
or intereſt, but 8 
from their biſnopricks. He there 
fore gave the preference greatly 
to the chapters chooſing biſhops 
from among their own capitulars, 


rather than from great and power- 


ful families. His intentions and 
views, he declared, were pure and 
ſincere ; he was as fir from recoin- 
mending a candidate ta the chap- 
ters, as he would from forcing 
one upon them. Inſtead of wiſh- 
ing to limit the liberty of election, 
he would, if others attempted it, 
2 the chapters againſt intru- 
ons. Whoever, in the preſent 
inſtance, they ſhould chooſe out of 
their own Way, would be accept- . 
0 to him ; 79 at they made no 
choice, it would be equally agree- 
able; as the, moderate age and 
good health of the elector, pre- 
vented the meafure from being at 
all neceſſary. He concluded. a long 
courſe of argument, and à maſter- 
ly, diſcuſſion of the ſubject, by 
again repeating, that conſidering 
the ſituation, of his dominions, 
* ä Parti- 
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| 1 5 intercourſe, 
Ike 5 e 155 
ae dot produce alf _c] 
| s controverſy, which 
8 of a di ferent na- 
vie bad uſually done in others. 
eder, however, feemet to 
Save had enongh of che conteſt, 
TY teft him in full poſſeffion of 
the field,” © But without 3 
„ he adhered firm! 
N refotution 3 and the el 
Wn fo args Maxinatiam ac- 
cordingly took place at Munfter 
about Fhe middle of Augu 
forego! gercumſtances fufficient- 
Mew, 5 deep jealoufy which 
Tall ſybſiſts, between thoſe great 
"lt * neighbouring powers. 
e peregrination of princes 


leir Visits, meetings, and con- 
. are things. now 
ſo common, that the ſcarcely. at 
"draw. the . 
En lefs excite any alarm. 
ETE.. Tare,: 
eech meteers, eſpecially it 
were of 2 Yuperior magnitude, was 
* deemed portentqus to Canking ; 


2 the effetts generally Jade 
ä 


„ much 


d hols pref 


| In 417 Fog 


{. The 


nt of their own dominions, with p 
become 
public attention, 


e con Junction * 


6 


einge age 


| 3 
77 0 of the afar, nor the hu Ap 
the with whith It was, on one fd 


atten 


e 
$f the : iy 


public attention, 
» the Interview: which de 
this year, between the bee 
s and the Emprety of 
Rouflia. The latter having accom - 
ied the Great Duke; and 
uche of Ruffia, on Weir way 
of Europe, pro- 
Kr I et, 
ment, : 
N 4 2 the meet! 
thoſe grea ntates took 7 
of June 1780. Form, 


N werf no 


2 or 
parts of, nor no 

the weten iich hich r e 
trious s received in each 
werbe ation andy uaiht- 
unce, After ſome flay at Mohi- 
low, the empe tor accompanied the 
Fru on her return to 
burgh,. where he Continued | 
ſome time ; and where he ab # 

» - with 7 the 0-5 2 

uliar to court, an 

+ from the plamnefs and fim- 
Plicity of his own--habirs, man- 


private life, was,” however, 4 
as uſual.” 


Whether his viſit, and the — 
N W and 4 1 


ch it, . e w 
produce, awakened any fuſpicion 
1 in the breaſt of A; great 
powerful neighbour, can only 
*» a 3 of ſürmiſe. The fe- 


5 


turn of the em 


F N was, however, ſoon ſuc- 


ell, yay a viſit which 1 Prince 
F Pruſſia paid an 7-1 that 
Ann a circumſtance, which might 
Teem La give ſome cduntenagcc to 
fur an oginion, | 


After 


er 
lace, 


capi- 


4 r 
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After what we have ſeen bf the 
imperial meeting at Mohilow, and | 


7 nc paiincht on the return 
: Th 


Peterfhurph, i will ſcareeſy 
Kha er Sweden mache about the 


ſuppoſed, * the viſit which 


boar in examining "the ala 
Atien of that fingular - . 
eſther cauſed any N or E 
| * — — ws 


8 N the don 
83 of German 
2aten of Hungaty and Bohemia, 
pint Sree of Au- 
Ry and nattral ſovereigt of all 
the widely extended donfinions 
eee to that great Rouſe. 
parted this life at Viewne, 
che day of Nevember, 
7786; « in the erty eur of het 
This great tte ele 
. along with abt diſputed 
- pation all the it, 
, and frmneis, of any the 
 Waowwed' of Ker ane 
Theſe were, however, accom 
i} ny othef virtues and 
ies, In "the courſe A-q 
nced at 
— ese 1 
' earth of her Eber, re Beret of the 
Art powers in Excited _— 
the weakneſs eg her ſox; und 
of a long il- ordered 
it, in Tohtempt of trea- 
| 16, ru on M 


"of Maria 


"of 


time to Hoffand, and Mie 


t6 throw off the un 


8 H 
4 family,” dei of 15 
of her . and! 


ceptit! 
the e in the Tate war, the 


in a numerous 
"Wo 


Vvamce the Ha 


f any place, 
| during e 


4 the courage 
5 5 n 


. 


e att 


raiſe* the Houſe of 
on to 4 of real þo\ 
Which it had nvt befbre 
nt hte rei of Charles the fifth. 
clear and manly underftanfiny, 
"> Kappy tempef, and the a 
kition öf necefiity,” enabled her 


qu by a ae 10 
And u tryating con n 8 
ex, the 


never they ould | a&@ or 
— too much for ber ſervice. In 
Other 


common paret of her 

28 She bad mam 
eltimable qualities 
He. She was — 
and humane. In the x) Au. ge 


amiable 


A wife and a mother me food un - 


rivalled. She war Highly Pied 


diſtiuguiſned 


erſon, than 


the fortune and happineſs to 
her vaſt poſſeffions in the hands of 
a darling fon, hq ſeemed formed 
dy nature and 


vf his ſubje jedts, 
and the power and prandevr of 


houſe, ho their 
gheſt pitch « 


7 ; 
Tir 25208 on eme 


———— —— ——— — 


1 at's 8 > over her ene 


8 but 


y 


0 tied e | 
fatgeer fn ger. thi thiy 


# wang 


ag rol add | 
vt delete r Meere 4 4 55 or 


b petulia 
— 855 of heart, n 
whole fatnfly. And me hat 


application, to ad- 


4 


reſpects, as a Toy „ 
perhaps Nor Ris 


——— — 


F Lanes rt this. ndme-day, *by 


| tn 7dr 2 


; | it was 
ben and Hyetted, 


r ol ape? 
85 le part 9 
of juſtice. It 3 „ 


tstal inefficacy+-as we 


if a patriot prince, feelin 
* bare of living i in the affec- 
| n 
that all 

ed <a . 3 x 


«4 * tee = 1 . 15. 


he French fed, ing. * 


bjeRs, n g 
L magniffcence of 2 
ape enlighened monarch, 
bis Was Jap the remiſſion of 
-neral” pardon 

criminal,” nor the allotment of 
© funds for' the indigent, It 
of. a ſuperio 
Sete „At was no leſs than 
aboliſhing for ever of the inhuman 
cuſtom, of: . the queſtion, as 
ealled, by torture ; a cuf. 
Which bad been 7 elta- 
$ e prac· 

» 0 


e 


tom, 
tice and poncurrence o 


5 
that the wiſeſt and e 
pers and judges, as well as the 
ſoundeſt n Bhors, fully per- 
ceived;/ and deeply lamented, the 
as exuelt 
of this bazbarous mode of crimin: 


FEED They had not 


the obſtinacy of antient preju. 
ce to Jurmount ; but this prac+ 
tice Was ſo fayourable to the views 
of, deſpotiſm, and was falſely ſup- 
oſed to contribute ſo much to 
R of, the ſtate, that all at- 
tempts for its 2 would have 


W wy not Gly ineffettual but dan- 


Bis ralick of barbarifm, which "Giro 
been the opprobrium of 


the chriſtian name, and a — was. 
diſgrace to the moſt civilized 


. ad ſo long 


Ieatned quarter of the globe, 
might ſtill have Lingeredin F in France, 


and difcerni 
ble ſecurity was fo in — 


eee N * $ 


r nature even to 


Which was male in the F 


extraordinary expences of this na- 


the even individuals, 
largely to relieve the exi 


from thence renounced all defences 
inconſiſtent with that Which is ſo 
much more ſolid. We hope, and 
indeed. it ig yow ſcarcely id be 
doubted, that the time 
Aittant, when a trace of this lb 
human Practice, Will not be 
in any part of the weſtern world. 
- However intereſting and valua- 
ble the following tranſaction may 


be conſidered in point of political 


economy, and however it may 
even contribute to _ the bur- 
thens of the people, it is not 
way of placing. it in any degree © 
competitipn with the former mea- 


ſure, that we in this place take 


notice of the prodigiaus reform 


King's houſehold :; that mon 

in purſuanee of the new om of 
economy adopted in his court, 
hav ving this ear at one ſtroke abo- 
lied, no Jefs than 406 n e 
that department. 1 8 

The attempts (well ine te- 
tive) made by the court of | 
to raiſe money by loans in foreign 


countries, afforded ſufficient evi- 


dence how-mudh its treaſures had 
been already; exhauſted, by the 


val war, as well as of the appt 
rently fruitleſs ſiege of Gibraltar. 
Although the war is ſaid to be en- 


tirely againſt the ſenſe and Iiking 
of the Spaniſn nation, who con- 


; it as a; ruinons meaſure, 
founded merely up8n Bourbon 
views and principles, yet the in- 
fluence of the court, ànd 4 ſenſe 
of national henour prevailed fo far, 
that cities, communities, and 
contributed 


the Mate. Of theſe, Arch- 


biſhop of Toledo afforded 'a ſin- 
not- r in a war of 


another 


3s not far 


— . dh. &t $f 00 2a SD 


ies 0f 


of _ Tea FE” 4 LE. 1 
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, another 3 have'been 


jaftly . admitted, as a .demonfira- 
That 


90, of ttue patriotiſm. 
relate magnapimoully; appropri- 
55 het uſe of the war, che 
Whole of his vaſt revenues during 
the time of its continuance, Thus 
wiſely, chuſing à road to fame, in 
which he was ſure of not being 


diſturbed by rivals or competitors, ma | 


and of not having his heels trod 
upon by imitators. The bounty 
and ness, extended by the 


Bithop of Lugo, to the | Britiſh 


priſonera in Spain, (acknowledg- 
— of which have been given in 
the N prints) deſerves every 
degree of praiſe and gratitude. 
Although ſome of their comman- 
ders behayed otherwiſe, the Spa- 
niſh nobility. and merchants, in 

neral, have ſhewn very extraor- 
— marks of kindneſs, friend- 
ſhip, and even affection, to thoſe 
Engliſh gentlemen who have fallen 
ing ee oe the ns war, 


42 


4 


Faw 


£2:4780. State of the 


| Kances Which diftin 
Modena, in aboliſhing the in 


ance of their opinions. 
prince, upon the death of the 


e H A P. 2 ths 


A. 
1h — bon 
780, the condu@ of rake e 


fition in his dominions, ſhou 
no means be overlooked; — 


"affords a neu- in ſtanee of the pro- 
greſs, which liberal ideas witk 


to toleration, / are now 
throughout Europe. A 


= 


farthes afenef the ſame ideas, 
ma 
civil and religious rights of man- 


be hoped to reach to the 
kind, as well as to à bare ſuffer- 
That 


Grand Inquiſitor at Reggio, im- 
mediately ordered that tribunal to 
be for ever aboliſhed its :reve- ' 
nues to be applied to other, and 
more laudable purpoſes; and the 
priſons, and other buildings, 
which could preſerve any memo- 
rial of its having ever a to 
be entirely demoliſn eo. 


4 2. 
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e VIeW v of 1255 in America . the Ne — in ebe Jear — 
| le armies on the fide of New York, previous 1s; 


Stand at the arrival, 7 Gen. Sir Henry Clinton from the reduS#ion' of 


Charles Town. 
"> Springfield 


Short campaign in the 
Unexpected effett produced by the reduction of Charles Town, 


Terfies, Connecticut farms. 


in een and exciting the ſpirit of union and reſiſtance in America. 


Crest hopes founded on the expected co-operation 9 
. my. i be reduction of New York, and the fina 


a French flett and ar- 
expulſion of” the Britiſh 


forces:from that continent. Marguis de la Fayette arrives from France. 
M. te Ternay, and the Count de Rochambeau, arrive with a French 
| ſquadron, and a body of land forces, and are put into poſſeſſion of the for- 
fcations and "ts of Rhode- Iſland. © Admiral Arbuthrot blocks up 
the French ſquadron, Diſpo/itions made by Sir Henry Clinton for attack- 
+ ing_the French auxiliaries. .\ Gen. Waſhington paſſes the” North: River, - 
with a ew of attempting New-York... Bandits to Rhode Ind la 

$ 79 20 Great difficulties experienced by Don Bernard de Gul, in bis 
expedition to WH 75 1 lanida.  Befieges and takes the fort at Mobile” Great 
and and for ce ſent out from Spain, in order to join M. de Ciichen 


In 
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tunity of exertion or enterprize to implacab 


"i, atleaſt avy good one, 4 
t the main objects, 
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0 f . , Mans 2 — C. 
2 == M. ae — from 4% North — 
e ns With Pa fyvacren, * New York. - | 


RN han na,, 


| HE hotilearmies on de fide This kind of 8 0 
- of New-York were ſo near- where the object was more con 


| TT Þ 
"1 iy-poized, 1 with reſpect to derable than ordinary, was left en- 
affenfive: ©: and defenſive IG Refugees ;'who hay- 


_ ſtrength, that — pcs mutual ſitua- arms in their hands, —_ 
rien, und comparative circum- ele te do, 2 other prov 

ances; afforded no great oppor- and bei d on by the 2 

* ainſt their 


Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, upon countrymen; N embraced 
Bis beturn from the taking of every adventure, ich afforded 
Charles Town. The advantages, any hope of profit, or What was 
however, / derived from the poſ- perhaps ſtill ſweeter, of revenge. 
 ſeſlion'of the Hands, their vicini- Th hey were now grown ſo numer. 
1 the continent, the quick and ons, that they were ſtrange! = 
. 3 — ſet vp e & 


g il 5t js faid, -was- authorized fro 

- poſts which were to be home; but this is hardly credible 5 
y the Americans, afford. and having a common ſtock, and 
_ z continual o 7 ni I excurſions at eaj hav. 
« ol haſt deſcent an — In extreme] E by 
ful Curprize; nf — much blood e ev 7 nu- 
' was pill, and miſchief done, merous and I, and poſſeſſed 
without producing E or fomething like a leet, of ſmall 
rs” und cruizers. Their 
were bold; well con- 


enterprires 
"a ducted, and frequently Rey 


/ 
. 


* 


— 


5 


in Sheath ow. dc. Ad. > > 


neazer pakt of the I erſies, 

ſcenes. of waſte and havock ; and 
this predatory war tended neither 
to ft 4 or reconcilement. 
jous to the arri- 


A jew. days 


and Tryon, 6 a view of attack- 
3 fame of Waſhington's advanc- 


five or ſix thouſand-men, 
— Staten Iſland, to Elizabeth 


1 they 3 


"#786 


few 1 8 a ſettlement called 
the Connecticut Farms, from its 
planted and ſettled a 


having been 
few years ago, by ſome inhabitants 


of that Province, In their march, 
they were boldly and continually. 


fired at, wherever the ground, or 
coyer of any kind admitted of their 


e by an. 1 of 


governme 
—_— taken 


ſts, paſſed over by r 


or fore, contin 
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her Qwn rooms, 


of T 


ricans, and ſerved not a little, tao 
increaſe that averſion to the Britaſh 
2: and name, which hag 
A root. 


It was ſaid on our 
„tl this un- 


—— lady — killed, with- 


aut deſign, Nannen 


Piteou 
written by himſelf, and publiſhed, 
could, leave no occaſon for any 
farther teftimony,. 


to their own — — 48: — 
tain, that * — 80 
vern ment RY cip 22 > —— 
can ent the nature of partieu- 
lar — from breaking 
forth into acts of enormity; when 
thoſe opportunities offer, in which, 
their crimes may eſcape detection; 
eſpecially under the III habits ac- 
quired in the m and malice 
of a civil waer. 

From — zhe army ec 
14, being, as * 
ally annoyed on their 
march by the militiag bat now 


tomands 


wich greater effect, — conti- 
* grew more pume raus s ae 
; foun 


and with 


with thoſe-who 
were but too much diſpoſed. to 
litten to evidence ſo correſpondent 


2 * — . — — cat” 


o the 
0 — hong 


was given up, and the army re- 
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fond the 


American General, 

: Ry dtc reed nel 
the aachich — — — 

3 it 


direct attack 


228 


— . 
t retreat. Ys 
ſo much-yeſdlation- on the part of 
the Americas, was not expected; 
from ſubſequent 
eircumſtances that although no 
had been made, the 


wer afternoen of that day was buſy 


— ir ————— 


an hülted; and continued won | 
Ganmiluight, -with- 
The Americans, 


out advanci 
55 inferior in 

means to hold cheir poſt in 
et; and a very conſiderable 


222 firing, without well 


coming at any time to cloſe ac- 
tion, Was 
Ihe N in the Britiſn line was, 
that they _ waited for the 
eon the waggons and 
== were in the rear. 

*2W kjxtever the rauſe was, the 


deſign f attäcking Springfield 


turned to Elizabeth Town in the 
night. They were purſued by the 
enemy, as ſoon as * roſe, all the 
. Way that; ; and they were 


now grown ſo ver and confident, 
as Boldiy to- attack the 22d regi- 


ment, which was poſted at ſome 


ee in the front of the 


lie. That regiment being or- 


dere to fall back on their ap- 
| Piaget was purſued wich great 
ity by the enemy, Who con- 

Keil it as the rear- guard of a re- 


irn F rmy, whoſe van, they ſop-" jed 


a, was* then paſſing over to 


n 


— 
* Ale. CE” to — for the 
naenon in che —— at 


— — 


| RO a determination of making 


t up during the day. 


ſuits, concerning either the fa- 
vourable diſpoſition of the dun- 
try to the royal cauſe, or the ſup- 


7 gade, 
were concerned on the 
received public 7 


and warm. It was fad. that in- 


telligenee had been received, of 
Waſhington's having detached a 
brigade from — the 
ſupport of Maxwell; that the ap- 
pearances at his head quarters in- 


2 effectual; that Max- 
y been rein forced 


by ſome "neighbouring regiments ; 


and that the country Wass every 
where in motion. The expedition 
itſelf had probably its origin from 
ſome of thoſe delufive: repreſenta- 


tions, which had ſo often led to 


miſchievous or unreputable 


poſed weak and contemptible.ſtate 
of the American forces. 

It was reported at 
that the Heffan General Knyp- 


hauſen, was: ſtrongly of opinion, 


and eagerly diſpoſed, ta attack the 
poſt at Springfield; but that he 


had been over-ruled by another 
commander; and this report re- 


ceived ſo much credit, that it was 
13 foundation of ſame ill- 
uinades upon the ſub- 

wever theſe things might 

— "the; erſey. militia and bri- 
tever other corps 
vecafion, 


and ſe from Waſhing 
— —ñ—ũ in that day's 


2 — 2; 6 
Rs arrival of Sir Henry Oſim 
£7. i 08, 


SC. a6 ing ! 4a _— Y ” Af 


New York,” 


om OS KY WS WW WE 


as. ont. fn. © +-. 


of the 
Tania, ' which had fo often afforded. ſpecti 


ton, which happened 
"after, made no change in the ſi- 
tuation of the royal forces, who 
ſtil! maintained their poſt at Eli. 
zabeth Town. That coinmander, 
| of the conttafy, 2 2 to 
rove on the 

2 to afford he org LI 
of acting with" eFeR. | For this 
Fer troops were embarked at 
New Vork, and ſuch movements 
took place among the ſhipping, 
and ſuch preparations were inade, 
as indicated ah immediate ex 

dition up the North River. 

produced the defired effe in 
alarming Waſhington ; who be- 
ing exceedingly a enſive fot 
the Tafety of Weſt Point, and 
other ſtrong-holds in the High- 
lands, immediately marched with 


(hs greater; part of his army, to 


ſecure thoke, 0 him, invaluable 


Tü int being 
ined, forces at 
own, 10 advanced 


Elizabeth 
on tape former track towards 
feld. Whatever the ori- 


Np lad efign might have been, the 


neral's views ſeemed now to have 
en extended, to the getting 
ſeſſion, ' during the abſence of 
Waſhington with his main force, 
ong country of Moriſ- 


a ſecure retreat, and an inexpug- 
nable camp, to that commander. 
At any rate, if it was not found 
convenient to retain poſts at ſuch 
4 diſtance, the deſtruction of his 

ores,” magazines, and defences in 
the mountains, would have been 


do inconſiderable object. 


On the of the Americans, 
Ne Jerk dons with Stark's and 
e Jerſey brigades, ſupported by 
the Ps ad militia, were 
Vo L. XXIV. 


OO son F E basel 4 15 


left to guard thoſe Aiffeult hills 
and defites, which conflirmne-the- | 


ſtrength of thecountry „ 


field lay at their — ah 


_ realy 2 1 955 —— principal 


paſſes. al troops ad- 
vanced e "ain to this place; 3 
where they nd the bridge; 
which ted to the village, occu- 
pied by a ſmall of about 
170 men, under the conduct of a 
ag Angel: That offices, turn» 
ing all the advantages afforded by 
his ſituation (Which were many 
to the beſt account, defetided his 
poſt with great gallantry. With 
that handful of men, be obſti- | 


nately maintfined the ridge = 
gain a prodigious ſu 
ce, and the moſt ited, at- 
tacks, for a quarter of an hour, 
Finding himſelf at length over- 
3 and no relief — 
ſtill found means to carry 
the remainder of his detachment, 
and even to ſave the wounded; 
nearly one fourth of his w 
number being by that time ki 
or diſabled; The Britiſh troops 
ſuffered more in this triflin affair 
. could have been expected. 


3 e lay, d at d a 
pole ny t Hills, about a mile above 


Springfield. But his troops were 


ſo divided in guarding their re- 
ive poſts, and the attack fo 


unexpected and ſudden, that he 
could not make any derachihent, 
in time, and ſufficient for the ſu 
port of Angel, without Katary. * 
ing the ſecurity of the much 
more important poſt which he 
himſelf occupied. Whether it 
proceeded from indignation, and 


"reſeritment, at the reſiſtance an 


loſs which the troops an 
met at the badge, or from what- 


ever other cauſe it was, Spring- 
8] ls 


# 


experienced the ſame fate 

82 omg? farms; 7 
village, exceptin 

rs, was reduced 1 vo ” 

This conflagration cloſed the 


enterprize, 'The-/; ireng 
75 Greene! s fituation, the difficulties 


df the. approach, an ignorance, 


probably, of the. ſtate of his im- 
mediate force, (which, at that p. 
lime, amounted only to about a 


and men) and che be the 
defence made at the 


from attempti1 
paſs at Shore Hills. It is 
wiſe probable, that the day was 
conſidered as being too far ad- 
2 to. admit of their pro- 
properly of any advantage 
LEN they might obtain; and 
that it was deemed too great a ha- 
zard, to involve the army during 
night in the faſtneſſes of a 


e 
| 1 country; and ſurround- 


ed on every fide by enemies, whoſe 
force, poſition, and diſtance, were 
Leiten unknown. The troops 
beides without cover or ne- 
j 55 ies; and the keeping of a 
mmunication open with Eliza- 
th Town, might have been not 
impracticahſe than dangerous. 
Under ſome or all of theſe im- 
reſhons,” the royal y. made a 
ond retreat rem Springfield, 
b returned on that evening to 
abeth Town ; the 80 being pur- 
fue with great ſpirit, and re- 
doubled animoſity, by "ihe country 
militia, who were highl N ed 
at; the conflagration w 
hd Juſt beheld ; 


ure ineffeRiye. 


their efforts in a great mea- 
The royal forces 


Ei over on the wa Wane to to 


_ Fe While 


th of 


feckive attempts, 


le. I; 


but a —4 15 
well conducted rear- guard, ren- 
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65 75 * bly 

liver, WIC pro a | not 

che all — 5 had 3 Ve: 
us en 4 

n. in the Jerſies. Tho act. 

10 by a Thek which 

been deemed ca- 

the whole con- 


would once have 
able of ſwee pin 


tinent before it, ufficiently mani- 


feſted, that the practical habits of 


| ſervice, and N 51855 without any 


thing near abſolute perſection in 
diſcipline, will place 1 Apna 
ly upon an ;equaliy, It was n 
evident, that 1 F itiſh forces 
an enemy, fs ci egy in 
the fiel . themſelves to tn, 
counter; and that any difference 
which yet remained in their. fas 
vour would he dajly le enced... 
a.word, it was pow obyiovs, 
all that ſuperiority in arms, 2555 
produced ſuch effects at the be- 
ginning of the conteſt, was, in 2 
ou meaſure,” at an end and 
at the events of the war maſt in 
the future depend upon fortune, 
and upon the abilities of the fe. 
ſpective commanders. 

Such were the unwelcome truths, 
which if not now firſt. Eeovertd. 
were at leaſt now fully eſtahliſhed. 
Waſhington ſhewed no ſmall de- 
gree of exultation in his public 
orders, upon the great im == | 
1 in diſcipline of the 

militia, 2th the, N or . 
fects which it had _prodp 
the greater which he Ain hoped. 
y But he did not augur greater be- 
nefits from the perfection or cou- 
rage of the troops, than from that 
unequalled ardqur, which, he ſaid, 
at 9 animated all orders os 


RN of ft mas, 
13 was, at 
the 


0 hy ati 


r Put & Di. 6... foi v.ot tha 


HI, So Y. or zunorz- 


the lab of of -Charles-Town 


directly contrary effect to 
that which might have been na- 
turally expected. For inſtead 0 


2 oo finking the mind 
of the le, to ſeeks for ſecurity 
by any means; and to ſue for 
upon any terms, the lofs 
being now- come. home to every 
s feelirigs,. and the danger to 
his Nl they were at once awa- 
kened to 2 vigour of exertion, 
ſcarcely o be expected in their 

on mſtances ; and FR. 5 
appeared in the ſame de- 
= TPP 1 firſt, or at moſt, 
ſecond year of the conteſt, 
For in the intermediate time,, the 
brit heat of pafſhon being over, 
en mh were not actively con- 
cerned, were fond of recurring to 
their wonted eaſe, and ſoon re- 
their uſual habits of life; 
and the din of war being faintly 
heard at a diſtance, they were con- 
nted to contribute to its ſupport 
by opening their purſes, without 
much tormenting their minds in 
the contemplation of an odious 
ſubject. And as the bitterneſs of 
contention. was allayed, and' the 
traces of paſt grievance or injury 
faded on the memory, ſo the ſpirit 


of enterprize had pro rtionally 
Nacke previ ye particular! por in thoſe 


colonies” ieee it was not kept 


alive by immediate . 
Many concurring cauſes and 


circumſtances ſerved to increaſe 


and ſupport that ſpirit which now 
ap eared among the Americans. 
e very loſs of Charles-Town, 


5 e aground of hope, and an 
incitement to vigour, from the 


wide ſeparation which it had 
cauſed of the Britiſh forces, arid 
the conſequent incapacity of their 
divided armies to ſupport each 


the commander in chi 


Wy. 
ther, But the expecta : 
ong - naval. ary fore 
from Les 11551 which; 
tate on New 
ants 157 1 loſs "of "Charles- 
Town, and oY to clear the con- - 
tinent entirely of the Britif 
forces, could not bat have had 4 
pinch eater effect. 
e mean time, their F 

9 5 leaders, as well as the Con- 

— tmirred no means to encou- 
and to profit of the ing 
qi and to cheriſh In che 
the moſt ſanguine hopes. Lac rs 
were written by a committee 
that body, Which were ſtrength⸗ 
ened and en forced by 1 from 
Gen. 
Reed, and ſome other popular 
com manders, to the different exe- 
cutive eee to the 1225 
ple e at 1 „ and to e 

nies, | Manet every 
motive to the ſpeedy dia 
their reſpectiys quotas. The difz 
race of appearing contemptible 

n the eyes of their great ally, and 
the miſchief and rain which muſt 
be the conſequence, of their be- 
ing incapable to benefit of his in- 
tetitions in their favour, were 
ſtrongly urged; And the people 
were paſionately called upon, not 
to ſuffer the curſe of another cam- 
paign to reſt upon America! The 
eyes of all Europe were upon 
them ; and their. future — 
dence, fortune, and happineſs 
they ſaid, depended upon their 
preſent exertion. 

Theſe remonſtrances produced 
a conſiderable effect upon the dif- 
ferent governments, and ſeemed - 
to operate no -leſs upon indivi- 
duals, Many arts were uſed to 
keep up the ſpirit. ' Large fub- 


5 "ang were made by private 
[B] 2 perions 


oy „ ao og 
% 
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4 
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wh 
bet, 
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er own 
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a atuities, in pa 
_cular tak ap: as. 4 lt 5 
augmentation to the pay of the 
te ſoldiers of the army. if 
Song 'was ſoon followed, 
cir own, and in other provinces. 
gf could ſcarcely be ex „in 
the midſt of all the confuſion and 
r, of an uncommon de- 
ve war, raging no leſs in the 
Wels, than in the extremities of 
Lent it arts, or learning, 
py concomitants of e 
EY Src ſhould: at all be 
ht of, cr almoſt remembered. 
It 1 is 15 che honour of the Ameri- 
14 that it was under this preſ- 
0 


re of circumſtances, and amidſt 
all the anxiety of the preſent ſea- 
n, that the council and aſſembly 
"of. Maſſachuſetts Bay,. fitting at 
. Boſton, in the beginning o the 
month of May, e blihed, by a 
public law, a new and learned fo- 
e to be entitled, The Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and 
Selences. ” The act, after enu- 
| merating ſeveral particular objects 


"Fg 


fine, to cultivate every art and 


© ſcience, which might tend to 
4 1 advance the intereſt, honour, 
«dignity, and, happineſ:, of a 
and a 


cc * Es independent, and virtuous 
ple.” Inthe fame ſpirit at 
- Philadelphia, after a pompous ce- 


" Eebgation of the anniverfary of 


American independence, on the 


| Ach © aly, the Congteſs, ac- 
Ho ed b y the French miniſter, 
all the offices of the Kate, at- 


e acquaint: ance, to 


their purſuit, adds, and, in 


e REG1S 1ER. enn | 


tended NJ commencement for the 
conferring bf deg rees in the uni- 
verſity. Fg that Fs © If the pub- 
15 charge delivere by the provoſt 
po t occaſion to het ſtüdents, 
24 gave the reins to a warm ima- 
nation, and wandered far in che 
8117 'of ſpeculation ; painting the 
lories of America in arts 


BF etters, as. well as in com. 


merce and arms. 
. the app parent 
penury and misfortune " the 
times, 1 Ln. was inſtituted, 
preſent ſummer, 1 in 
Phila M! and the ſcheme was 
ſo well 2 pported by the principal 
men of the province, that the al- 
lotted capital, of 300,000]. Pen- 
ſylyania currency, to be paid in 
hard money, was ſubſcribed in a 
few days. The” Public, ſervice 
was, however, the principal, af 
not the only object of this bank. 
They were to receive the congreſs 
money, that is to ſay, the amount 
of the taxes, and the fu plies re- 
3 the other colonies; and 
1 on the other hand, to 
x 45 the public demands, and 
articulariy to furniſh the ſupplies 
4 the army, in the moſt prom F 
and efficacions manner; and ſo 
the procuring of ſufficient 4 
fouls; of caſh, they were enabled 
to paſs notes, and. to borrow 1 M 
ney At 6 per tent, intereNt.. 
turn, however, this bank to * 
conſiderable advantage, a. Nach 
greater ſtability in government, 
much greater.care in their 
finances, i 15 undoubted] * neceſſar 
Previous to the arrival. of t 
French ſuccours, the Marquis de 
la Fayette, who had been ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed by the early part 
which he took in the American 


ogg the 


" cauſe; long before his court had 


thaown 


— 


ld an. ad on reer eien 


, 
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diſtinction by Waſhington, and on 


bis going to Philadelphia, he con- 


veyed a letter, full of the moſt 
flattering  encomiums, , from that 
commander to the Congreſs, The 
reſult was, a, public 'complimen- 
tary reſolution of welcome from 
that body, highly applauding his 
«zeal, and ao leſs acknowledging 
his eminent he 4 0 5 
| .-, To the further en- 
. an. e uragement of the 
Americans, M. de Ternay at 


length arrived at Rhode Ifland 


- duſtry peculiar to 
in that reſpe&, they 


from France, with a ſquadron of 
{even fail of the line, five frigates, 
aud two armed veſſels, His own 
| 0 Le Due de Bourgogne, car- 
ried 84 guns, and 1200 men ; two 


Others were ſeventy-fours; and 
four, carried 64 þ rome each, He 
ewiſe convoyed a fleet of tran- 


ports, with five old French re- 


Eiments, and a battalion of ar- 


ery, amounting in the whole 
to about 6,000 men, under the 
condu& of lieatenant-general the 
Count de Rochambeau. | 


3 The French auxiliaries were re- 
. ceived by Major 
Who, for the ſecurity both of the 


Gen, Heath ; 


troops. and ſquadron, againſt any 
attempts from New York, put 


themin | qucbotey of the numerous 
| forts an 


| batteries of that iſland ; 
which, with the diligence and in- 

eir country 
ſoon put ina 


_ high ſtate of defence. In a few 


$29 Aſter their arrival, they were 


2 


-reſtoring the public tranquillity. 


the vanguard, of a much greater 


attended by a committee, from the 
neral * aſſembly of that fate, 
with an addreſs of congratulation 
to the Count de. Rochambeau, in 
which they expreſſed the mot 
grateful ſenſe of the us and 
magnanimous aid afforded. to the 
United States, by their illuſtrious 
friend and ally, the French mo- 
narch ; and ſaid they looked for- 
ward, with warm hope and ex- 
pectation, to the end of a cam- 
paign, which, through that aid, 
might prove the happy means of 


They concluded, with an aſſurance 
of..every exertion in the power of 
the ſtate, for the ſupply of the 


French forces with all manner of 
refreſhments and neceſſaries, and 
for rendering the ſervice, as happy 
and agreeable, as it was honour- 
able, to all ranks of the army. 

Rochambeau declared in his an- 
ſwer, that he only brought over 


force which was deſtined for their 
aid; and that he was ordered by 
the king, his maſter, to afſure 
them, that his whole power ſhould 
be exerted for their ſupport. The 
French troops, he ſaid, were un- 
der the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; and, 
ating under the orders of General 
Waſhington, would live wich the 
Americans as brethren,. He re- 
turned their compliments by an 
aſſurance; that, as brethren, not 
only his own life, but the lives of 
all thoſe under his command; were 
entirely devoted to their ſervice. 

In the mean time Waſhington, 
in order to cement the union be- 
tween both nations, and to pre- 
vent thoſe jealouſies which were 
too much to be apprehended. on 
both ſides, iſſued a requiſitions in 


public orders, to the A 
[2] 3  omcers, 


© s 


eng, and ſtrongly 
0 ding to them, the 'wear- 
| black & d white c 1 
(the round being of che rſt co- 
- tour; and : = _ other 
dliment to, and a f. 
| A hid! ſhip and affection far their 
N os, and n 
was, ly grievous, 
NAK more = men, 
_ to thoſe Americans, Who, 
though equally determined upon 
and in dence with the 
moſt violent, yer till looked wiſh - 
filly forward, to the renewal of 
ancient _ and friendly con- 
nections, though upon equal 
terms, with the en country, 
to perceive, not only the influ- 
ence. which France was ainin 
in che counſels of America, bu 
the progreſs likewiſe which the 


was continually making, in the 
- opinion; and, it is to feared, 
- mm the 286Rions of the people. ; 


Admiral Arbuthnot had only 
four ſail of the line at New Vork: 
 {@ that inſtead of being able to 
| 5 with the Money ; res wi 

was under af erpektation of 
g. himſelf attacked” in that 
ee No FRO ſtate 5 things 


6 don 
Joly. 13. — by the artiva 
ef Admiral Graves, with fx Fai 
of the line; from England. —— 


- - Britih commanders, havin 


— ſuperiority of forte, ft 
| de thive, after the newly arrived 
nps had repaired: or fupplied the 
_ confeqiiences of the 7 & in 
8 to Rhode „in- 

after taking a near view 


of Me fityation of the enemy, to 
ac ns cireumſtances might invite 
er admit, Whether with reſpett to 

4 direct attack; or to the govern- 


morn of ** future une 


| by ſea was impracticable. 


. who was ſtrictly attentive t 
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Von diſcovered, that the 
Filet were in” ſuch, force, and 
had alfexdy put the fortifications 

ſuch condition; that an attack 
In the 
mean time, Sir Henry Clinton 
meditate” a joint attack by ſea 
and land; a meaſure, Which it 
would ſerm, that the admiral did 
not à 
he did not heartily concut in, 
After ſome delay; occafioned by 
his not being rhiſhed in time 
with tranſports, the genetal, at 


length, embarked 6000 of his beſt 


troops, with Which he proceed 


as far as Huntingdon Bay in Long 


Iſland. Some unfortunate” diſa- 
greement began at this time 't6 
appear, and continued long. after 
to prevail, between the com 


= atchèes teemed with ambiguit 
rare; which Lens mo 
oa ng by time. 


blame, on one ſide at feaſt, was 
more than once implied, ir not 
directiy laid. In fibe, it bon be- 
came evident, that the were little 
diſpoſed to mutual toifiderſce a 
concert; and that the ſtrain 


| correſponderice between them, was 
rather the irkſome reſalt of fiecef: ; 


fity, than the ſpontanetzus effect 
of choice or inclmation. Under 
theſe un toward cireumſtandes, the 


troops were re. landed at White- 


N 


Stone. 
Im the mean time, Waſhin 


chat War pafiing, hoping to profit 
of Sir nry Enna abſence 
with fo great à bedy of che troops, 
by ſome rapid motfons, ſaddenly 
crbſſed the North River, àt the 


Head of 12,000 men, and marched ä 
; Coney towards King's Bridge, S 


with 


rove of; or at leaſt, that 


an d- 
15 iti chief by ſea and land. Their 


like, was 


rather * than Few and 
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with an apparent intention of 
attacking New Vork: The fail- 
ure of the expedition to Rhode 
Illand, and conſequent detention 
of the 7 Po neceſſarily fruſtrat- 
r 
It does not appear probable, in 
the preſent view of things, chat the 
expedition to Rhode Ifland, even 
fuppoſing the moſt chearful co- 
operation of the fleet and army, 
could have been attended with 
facceſs or benefit, ſufficient to 
counterbalance the danger to 
which it was unqueſtionably liable. 


Beſides the natural advantagas of 


ſituation which that iſland poſſeſ- 
ſes, and the ſtrength of its forts 
and batteries, the New England 
provinces were in readineſs to 
ur in their whole force to the 
upport of the French. They 
were now impelled to action by 
other motives than thoſe whi 
uſually operated; for they burned 
with eagernefs to have ſo early, 
and, what they deemed, ſo happy 
an opportunity, of impreſling their 
allies with a high ſenſe of their 
power and valour. _ Accordingly, 
n the firſt hruit of the deſign, 
e 10,000 of their militia and 
ſix- months- men, were ſuddenly in 
arms, and advanced towards Pro- 
vidence; and it is not to be 
doubted, but that number would 


have been far more confiderable, * 
if it had been actually carried into 


execution. With theſe direct im- 
pediments in the way of the de- 


23 it will not be ſuppoſed that 


ew York, thus ſtripped of its 
beſt troops, and of the. protection 
of the fleet, could have been ex- 
empt from danger, under the vi- 
gorous attack intended by Waſh- 
angton, 

We have ſeen in our laſt vo- 


[23 
lime, the early ſucceſs whick had 
attended, Don Bernard de Galvez, 
the Spaniſh governor of Lobiflatia, 
in his unexpected expedition 4 
e the Britiſh ſettlements and 
orces on the Miflifippt. The ſue- 
ceſs of that enterprize,. with | 
knowledge of the weakneſs whic! 
the number of prifoners he had ©, 
taken, neceſſarily induced in the 
defenſive force of the provi 
could not fail to extend his views- 
farther ; but fill thinking himſelf 
too weak for the . pur- 
poſe, he concerted a plan of ope-' 
ration with the governor of the 
Havanna, towards the latter _ 
of the. year 1779, in purſuance 
which he was to be reinforced and 
ſupported, by a conſiderable em 
barkation from that place, early 
in the preſent year. 
The appointed time being ar- 
rived, and De Galvez ſuppoſing 
that the expected force from the 
Havanna was of courſe on its way, 
and being himſelf impatient 'of 
delay, he embarked all the force 
he was able to raiſe in his govern- 
ment at New Orleans, 

* N f rl n . 


and proceeded, under the 
convoy of ſome ſmall fri- 
gares and other armed veſſels, on 
is expedition, expecting to be 
followed or met by the force from 
the Havanna. | | 
The delays, difficulties, and 
dangers, which. they encountered 
on the pailage to Mobille, would 
appear almoſt incredible to thoſe 
who confidered only the diftance, 
without taking into the account, 
the ſtormy di eg of the cli- 
mate at that ſeaſon, the dauger- 
ous nature of chat inhoſpitable 
coaſt, and the numberjeſs thoals © 
which embarraſs, and nearly chake 
up the mouths of its vaſt rivers.” + 
[3] 4 After 


ovine, - 
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| © © kane; the comman 
| wenn 


hope of | 
wy 7552 5 ach bein 
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an account of the Spani 


e ee firuggle with 
verſe weather, and the various 
other impediments we have men- 


\ ted, for near 4 month, the 


Petter of the fleet were Aren 
* pe Ln ſeveral of the veſſels 

gr totally wrecked, in the 
E Mobile. By this misfor- 
: had the 


all reaſon- 


2 naked beach, wit 
the Toſs of the greater part of their 
2 8 and neceſſaries of 


niards bore their mis- 
fortunes with that patience, which 
Has at all times been a character- 
iſtic of their nation. Tnſtead of 
#hrinking under the difficulties 
and difcoura ments they had ex- 

ienced, . endeavoured, ſo 


far as it could be done, to convert ; 
their loſs.into a benefit ; 


breakin 


their wrecked veſſels, an 
Fin og their timber and plank 
into ladders, and other machines, 


neceſſary for an eſcalade; as they - 


had ſuſtained too great a loſs of 


artillery” _ ner materials, to 


formal ſiege . 5 
n preſerved N 8 


were obliged to divide : in 
ſuch a, manner as would render 
them moſt uſeful, with thoſe who 
had none; and thoſe who ſtill re- 


Atte 


mained unarmed, undertook thę 
laborious ſervice of the army, 
It happened very unfortunately 
on the fide of the Engliſh, who 
wry beſides far from ſtron 77 that 
ſhip- 

wreck” was received at Penſacola, 


With the additional falſehoods, that 


of their people had periſhed, 
Us that the expedition » was en- 
crc laid aſide. 


niards 
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The Spaniſh commander had ng 
reaſon ſon to repent his perſeverance, 
was ſtrengthened by the ar- 
rival of four armed veſſels from the 
Havanna, with a part of the 
ment of Navarre on board. i. 
Weka theſe brought an account, 
rincipal embarkation 
was ſtill retarded, yet the arrival 
of fo many ſhips and freſh men, 
with the artillery, ſtores, and va- 
rious neceſſaries which they were 
capable of ſupplying, ſudden; 
cauſed a new face © aFairs. an 
afforded 
and life to every thing. The 
former troops . were ſpeedily re- 
embarked, and after a further en- 
counter of other ſtorms, diſicul- 
ties, and dan gers, the 
whole were lane dwith- 
in three leagues of Mobille. 


Mr. Durnford, a captain of en- 


gineers, and lieutenant-governor 
of Weſt Florida, commanded the 
poor garriſon, which was to de- 
fena the fort, or caſtle (as the 
Spaniards call it) of Mobille. 

his confiſted of 97 


Mary landers, q ark tillery men, 60 
ſeamen, 54 inhabitants, and 31 
armed negroes, which, with two 
ſurgeons and a labourer, amount - 
ed to 284, of all forts. The ene- 
my attacked the fort by ſea. and 
land ; and 
on the 1th of March. 

On th 

ed their battery, con- 

fiſting of a ht 18, aA 24 

under, Their fire ſeems to 22 

ad ſome conſiderable eſſect, 
the embraſures and parapets of he 
two- faces which = attacked; 
and two of the garriſon guns being 
diſmounted, they at ſun- ſet hung 


out a white flag. The capitula- 


tion 


a renovation of vigour 


Feb, 25% 


regulars of 
the 6oth regiment; of 16 72 


began to open ground. 


ac. od SS . .& _—_— a. Wt 8 > dC. 1 »— 


e 1zthof March the ges- 


„ r 44 © 


vacity in 


tion was not, however, - ſigned, 
pntil the 34. in the morning, 


is the „ was given Pe ant f. 
r ed 
of war. l SCA 


Tbis de which: 
inevitable, was however attended 
with circumſtances which — 
ed it exceedingly, vexatious. 
Major General Camphell had 
marched from Penſacola, with (as 


forces, and ſome artillery, for it 
relief; and was beſides accompa- 
gied by ſome Talapuche Indians; 
a people, Wh * exceſively 
ferocidqs and cruel, and the inve- 


terate and mortal enemies of the 


Spaniards, are by them regarded 
with à very peculiar dread and 
horror. The yan of Campbell's 
force was arrived within ſight of 
the Spaniſh camp, at the very 
inſtant that the fort was ſurrender- 
ed: and they accordingly uſed 
the utmoſt expedition in king 
3 of, and them - 
Ives with. the 2 under the 
fFong apprehenſion of an imme- 
date attack. De Galvez boaſted 

that the Britiſh forces in the Gold 
and garriſon were ſuperior in 
pumbers to his on; and did not 
ſcruple openly to declare, that, 
with the malleſt activity and vi- 
eir works, the latter 


might have made 


ſuceour. 


It ſeems upon the whole face of 


the affair, as it appears at preſent 
that. the —— had 
not, from the beginning, the 
ſmalleſt idea of any attempt being 
made for the relief of the place; 
and. that he accordingly, from the 
hrſt appearance of the enemy, 
configered its loſs as a matter of 
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the Spaniards. ſay), 100 regular 


he; ---- 


derable train of artillery on board; 


good the de- 
fence, until the arrival of the R 


e agg \inevj | 
The regular d . 
uch, as e 

. to a very 
E HEE TE. 
with, a. Wen 

3 eip 
oy beiog HF 8 
which might have Gaal of 
if ĩt had ee e 


continent of America, the — 
ards ſent out fo great à force t 
join the French in the Weſt ia. | 
dies, asſeemed ſufficient to change 
the whole, fortune of the war. in 
that quarter, and to threat the 
Britiſh fleets and iſlands with the 
moſt imminent danger. In the 
latter part of April, "Do th: 
Joſeph Solano Giled om 
Cadiz upon that. ſervice, witk 

12 fail of the line, and ſeveral 
frigates, which convoyed a fleet 
of 83 tranſports, having. eight 
regiments of Spaniſh infantry, of 
two battalions each, and a conſi- 


the whole land force, including ; 
100 engineers, amounting 
11,460 effective men. The and 
of amaica was general ſuppoſed 
the great object in view; to 
allet the reduction of which, 
the giving of a decifive blow tq 
odney by the way, would have 
been an uſeful, if not neceflary 
preliminary. | 
It ſeemed to happen fortunate... 
ly, that the Ce rus fri 
Capt. Mann, having fallen in with 
the Spaniſh fleet at ſea, and that 
officer judging rightly of their deſ- 
tination, from their courſe. and 
other circumſtances, he with great 
propriety. conſidered, that the py: | 
ME 


dhe thtell 
 Rodpoey, © That commander, 


uſed the utmoſt diligen 


Ik 
of his 
ry in an 
arative value, wi 
ation of that 
wore he 152 now 
he accord- 
ded, with 


A — order to communicate 
to Sir G 


was: chen at Carliſte Bay in . 


mewn, he had re- 
after his 1aſt action with, 
and long purſuit of M. de Gui- 


cken, in order to victual, water, 


and refit his fleet, upon receiving 
this intelligente by the Cerberus, 
REY ce in put- 
ting to in order to intercept 
the's paniſh fleet and convoy, be- 
fore — could join the French, 


he were then in Fort-Royal Bay, | 


Martinique, and had not yet re- 


-  evyervil the effects of the late rough | 


encounters. 

2 could have been more 
happy, fignal, or deciſive in its 
conlequences, than this deſign, if 
it had taken effect. But the views 
and hopes of the Britiſh comman- 
der were fruſtrated, through the 
canton of the Spaniſh admiral. 

Had he rn directly to 
Fort- R 3 Bay, e was + 
object, and the a _— | 
rendezvous to aide a {qua 
convoy, he could ſcarcely e 


avoided falling in with the Britiſh | 


and the event would not ad- 
mit of a doubt. But Don Solano, 

henlive, though not inform- 
apper the dange prodencly top: 
3 on is approach to 
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e to the Weſt 


ind bf Batbatibes; whither, we 
Fave forthe 


of neareſt iſlands, and-diſpatched an 
peditious failing fri ate, to in- 
oi Guic en - ret ſitua- 
tion, and to ire a unc- 
tion 'of the ph EE 15 then 
was. The French commander 
e 4 ſailed from Marti- 
nique, with 18 {hips of the line, 


neſs, and kee 
to leeward of 6 vo Few June 10. 
Joined the Spurs s under Domi- | 


nique 
| The © combined e which an 


united, amounted to no leſs than 
36 ſail of the line; which, with 


their combined land forces; form- 


rene ap 
as no 


arent ſuperiority, 
e ſeas or iſlands, 


ſeemed at all —— of reſiſting. 
The danger of Jamaica appeared 


to be great need; and the other 
Hands, which are called leeward, 
from their fituation with ref; 


to Europe and North, America; 
though windward with, reſpect to 


that, could ſcarcely hope 2 any 
other fecurity, than w 
arife from the purſeit of a greater 
object. But it happened fortu- 


nately for the Britiſh intereſt, that 
this great hoſtile force, carried 
within itſelf the ſources of in- 


efficacy, weakneſs, and decay. 


The Spaniſh troops being too 


much crowded on board their 
. tranſports, that circumſtance ope- 


l with the length of the voy- 
e, the change of climate and 
diet, and above all, with their 


| d peculiar lazineſs, and want of 


cleanlineſs, the whole of | thoſe 
combined cauſes generated a moſt 


mortal and contagious diſorder, 

which firſt infecting their own 

ſeamen, at length ſpread, though 

not entirely with ſo fatal an effect, 

- throngh the French fleet and land 
forces. 


being all that dare yet in readi-· 


t might 
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forces Beſfſles a great mortality 
on the paſſage, Horns had 
landed no leſs than 1200 fitk, on 
their firſt arrival, at Dominique, 
and a much greater pumber after: 
wards, at Guadalobpe and Mar- 
tinique. Thus, the ſpirit-of en- 
erprize was not only damped, 
bas ine part of the means were 
taken. away. This in part ac- 
counts for their not having taken 
all the advantages againſt us, that 
readed from the junction of 
ihe aa» bat it does by no 
means (clear the matter ſufficient- 
ly. It has been ſaid, that the 
Spin admiral had no orders to 
co-operate in any offenſive mea- 
ſures with the French, This is 
not the only inſtance, in which 
the'want of concert between thoſe 
allies has ſaved Great Britain, 

Sir George Rodney, upon the 
junction of the enemy's fleets, te- 
tired to Grofs-Iflet Bay, in St. 
Lucia, Where he was equally well 
ſituated, for obſerving their mo- 
tions, fos counteracting, ſo far as 
he was able, their deſigns with 


reſpe& to the other iſlands, whea-' ] 


ever they ſhould become manifeſt ; 
and for ſel Ldefence, if their ſu- 
periority ſhould 2 1 them to 
venture upon an attack. 

The air and refreſhments of the 
French iſlands, did not produce 
the good effects with reſpect to the 
Spaniſh ſick,” or in reſtraining the 
progreſs and violence of the diſ- 
order, which had been expected, 
or were even uſual, in ſuch caſes, 
The diſtemper was little leſs con- 
tagious or Fital than a peſtilence; 
and if the mortality was apparent- 
ly leſſened, it ſeemed only to be 
reſtrained by the decreaſed num- 
ber of the victims. Iu theſe diſ- 


kefling circumſtances, the Spaniſh 
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cominanders re-embarked their 
people, and the combined fleets 
eeded, before the middle of 
uly, with the Spaniſti convoy to 
the weſtward. It appeared after 
wards, that M. de Guichen, hay- 
ing eſcorted the Spaniards as für 
as the iſfand of St. Domingo, an 
knowing there was no ene in 
the way, he left them to proceed 
fingly to the Havanna, While he 
put in himſelf at Cape Francois.” 
In the mean time, Commodore 
Walſingham had arrived from 
England at St. Lucia, with a few 
ſhips-.of the line, and four. regi- 
ments under his convoy for Jam- 
aica, The commander in chief; 
whd was in the Git an WF - 
deligns of the enemy, but inform. 
ed, of their departure from Fort- 
Royal, failed _ with the whole 
fleet, as well to obſerve their mo- 
tions, as to ſee the convoy well 
on their way. Being ſoon ſatis- 
hed as to the immediate deſting- 
tion of the enemy, he diſpatched 
Admiral Rowley, along with Mr. 


Walüngham and the eonvoy, to 


amaica ; theſe commanders tak- 
ing ten fail of the line along with 
them, to reinforce Sir Peter Parker, 
and thereby inſure the ſecurity of 
that iſland. Sir Ceoryy Rodney 
kept the remainder of the fleet, 
in order to obſerve the future mo- 
tions of the enemy, and to cover 


the Leeward Iſlands. 


The fickneſs among the Spani- 
ards, with the apparent want of 
concert between fleets, went 
far beyond, in their conſequences, 
the immediate ſcene, and near 
views of action. In a word, they 
were the means of oyerthrowing 
the whole ſcheme and deſign of 
the campaign, not in the Weil 
Indies only, but in North Ame- 

riea 


[i *4 
i '$ 
| | 
* 
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dee 
e in no ſmall dep 
fortune and nature 1 — 9 
Mt 2 France ha defigns for. che ear. 
art of the campaign in the 
1 Wick the co- 


So of 8 pain would be neceſ. 


1 which: was to take 
ace, on their ſide, in the lat- 
= ro nd both together went to 
direct —— (aad with 
2 very ſafficiently apparent force 
- for- the paypote Y of the 'Britiſh 
1 both parts of the new 
_—_ "The ſucceſs of the ſcheme 
was unded u many ſtron 
ds of l L tion ; 
like all complex machines, it 


was liable to be diſordered in the 


whole, by the failure only of ſome 


oſ its It was expected, that 
Hepes ſaperiority of the com- 
fleets would have enabled 


them, without mach lofs or da- 
mage, entirely to craſh the Britiſh 
navat force in the Weſt Indies; 
that, wach the great land force, 

which it was ſuppoſed would be in 
their hands, the reduction of Ja- 
mae would not be an object of 
much difficulty or delay; that 
fome or all of the ſmaller iſlands 
would follow of courſe ; but that, 


Without ſpending too much time 


tefſer matters, M. de Gui- 
2 mould proceed with his 


whole force to the coaſts of North 


America, where, being joined by 
- =: freſh ſhips, and Rocham- 
beauꝰ's freſh s, Pres. ſhould, 
in concert with gton, at- 
4 New York —— ſea * land. 
_ As the Americans would ſtrain 
every nerve on the occafion, no 
doubt of ſucceſs in that part of 
the deſign could be entertained; 
18 ou Season of _ Corn- 


{ary-- She concerted another with 


wallis's forces, with. the driving 
whe of the Britiſh finally from the con- 

nent, were confidered. ee as 
marters of co 

It was undoubtedly in conſe. 
quence, and for the 2 tg and 
completion of chis ſcheme, that 
preparations were made by the 
Americans for a winter expedition 


to Canada, the conduct of Which 


was to be committed to a of 
quis de 1a Fayette, That 


ubliſhed” accordingly 
try memorial altere er ts 4h 


French Canadians, ang calling 
'all the antient ties 


„ them by 
| . blood, refigion, 
and coun 


try, as wel as by the ha- 
tural and fervent deſire of recover- 
ing their own freedom, "to. be in 
2 to affiſt, join, and 
upport him upon his arrival ; but 
holding out all the ſevetities of 


war, 2 all the terrors of mili. 


execution, to thoſe, If any 
ſuch there could be, Who blindly 
rſe to their own intereſts, and 
orgetful of all thoſe ties and du- 
ties, ſhould" in any manner op- 
poſe the arms, or impede the ge- 
nerous deſigns of their deliverers. 
The failure, with reſpect to the 
N jects of the 36k; „ occa- 
oned the laying by for t ſent 
of this rk. (+! $1. Fg | pre 
It is not to be ae at, that 
the near contemplation of ſuch 
vaſt objects, and the flattering 
light in which they appeared, 
ſhould” wonderfully elevate the 
ſpirits of the Americans, and 
greatly invigorate their meaſures 
and counſels. Waſhington”s ar- 
my was accordingly reeruited and 
filled * een ſuch diligence, that 
it was ſaid to exceed 20,000 men; 
and the northern' 
in readineſs to fe 


rovinces were 
1 their militia, 
te X* ad and 
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tary, to take ſhare, along with 
him and their French allies, in 


Nor was it even a 
the failure of 


the final overthrow of . 

pprehended, 

the. prelimin. 
of the plan in the Weſt In- 


Yes 


lies, could at all have affected the 
main object with reſpe& to North 


_ But at was i 7 
judgment formed 


= 


ple that any _ 
at a diltance, 


could ihterfere with M. de Gui- 


een knowledge of the 
condition .of his own force. Be 
fides the ficklineſs of his people, 
de was ſenſible that his. ſhips had 
ſuffered ſa much by long 8 
1 the Weſt Indies, as well as in 
the ſeyeral engagements, that 


in the 


and 
Be- 


— 


ervice 


they were not by any means in a 
condition to encounter, either the 
zoughnels of che ſervice or of the 
climate, which they muſt neceſſa- 


fo 


ly. undergo in the North Ame- 
r1can, Campaign. 


ican This know- 
ledge, . and the determination 


ounded upon it, were, however, 
ftridaly reſerved to himſelf, or to 
thoſe in his immediate confidence. 
And when, he took a great convoy 
from the French iſlands under his 


protection, it was Rill thought or 
ced on all hands, that as ſoon 
as he had ſeen them fo far on their 
way 2s to be out of danger, he 
would then proceed to the coaſt of 
America, - for the accompliſhment 
of the projected enterprize. But 


that commander proceeded direQ- 


ly. to. Europe with his fleet and 


conyoy ;..and the bad ſtate of his 


ſhips, when he arrived. at Cadiz, 
ſufficiently juſtified his conduct. 

. Nothing was ever more galling 
to the Americans than this diſap- 
pat | It is even ſaid, that 
Waſhington himſelf, could not 


ntment. 


25 


9119241 


;. denomifiation; of .mili- entirely preſerve that communi. 


122 
| $$ 
countenance}. and equanimty*'of 
tem 
much diſtinguiſhed. All the views 
of France and America; with re- 
to the campaign, were now 
ally ſhut up; and the force ſent 
by the former to Rhode Ifland, 
with a: view of general co-opera- 
tion, was now reduced to act only 
upon che defenſive as 2 garriſon. 
Undoubtedly, Great Britain had 
1 N from the * 
gers of t ſent campaign; 
the iſland, of Taniaica kg expe- * 
rienced a ſingular. fortune,” in the 
various h2ir-bredth rĩſques, which 
ſhe has encountered during th 
war. Through all this courſe. of 
tranſaction, the Admirals Arbuth- 
not and Graves, kept the French 
ſquadron as cloſely blockaded at 
Rhode Iſland, as the adv 
derived from the occafional ſhelter 
of ſome neighbouring lands could 
afford, and the uncertainty of the 
winds and ſeas would admit. 
+ In the mean time, Sir 
Rodney being aware of 0 
nal deſign againſt New Fork; 
and apprehenſive that both theBri- 
tiſh land and naval force would be 
entirely overwhelmed by the vaſt 
ſuperiority of the enemy, as ſoon 
as he had received certain intelli- 
gence of the departure of M. de 
uichen from Cape Francois, im- 
mediately failed - himſelf, with 
eleven capital ſhips, and four fri- 
gates, to their ſuppoſed aſſiſtance 
and relief. Although he Sept. 1 . 
found, ſoon after his ar- P. 14 
rival at New Vork, that this ef- 
fort of zeal for the public ſervice, 


which had ariſen from the ſpur af 
the occaſion, might have beem 


diſpenſed with; yet he diſcovered 
in the end, that he had no cartſe 
0 


per, by both of which be n fo 
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n 
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* rien, and means ineffeQually uſed, in order to fave Major 


8 ofa, with which, be Was treated, and hit ſenſe of | i. His Ani 


of Providence ſeemed to ſweep 
{24s and the land with wild and condition, che ſituation of . yea 
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rin nh wt 1. { Diftru ; JIA RAR Fe in 1 
8 Littia, Granada, St. Vincents. eat bofſes ſuſtained, 2 
countered, by 42 Britiſh * Se." theſe F ſeas. 1 

5 lumanity of the Marques de Boui vas revcane in Jamaica. 
Tous bx Serene Mer e Lar: e Cy 0 of 7 Ty: 

à great roye iftrefſes 2 gr V, of the inba 

. 2 of 1 % 4 the Bes ur nul 


ants." crown and parliament. Lib Factions 0) 


ee - New Tort. | Negociation, between Sir Henry Clinton, and 


American 5 Arnold. Major Andre employed i in. the completion 
ao. the [eheme. Ts taken in diſguiſe, on bis” relurn from the Americas 
Ae bis name and condition in a Tetter to Gen, Waſpin fon, 
en. Arnold eſcapes on board the Vulture ſhip of. war. Various letters 
Andre 
1 inhenaieg danger. He is tried by a beard of American General O Sug 
7 Hos Candour and magnanimity on the trial: is ſentenced on his un 7 4 
and the teſtimony of the papers which were found upon bim. 
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ka Fi 
thſts the tra " Unuſual mpathy. which be extited in 1 
. 4 Arnold is a „ 7 a command i in the Britiſh 
army,” an adargſi to the 1 of” America ; and a pro- 
"tlamat; e ta the * e the", cyntineptal wo 


z Lv in * ee * Jome ef their "cauſes. 


undiſtin ne e, 15 
= toglon ny, ao till chen gy 


Barbadoes, was m 
| Fig et berni pay parc the marked victim of 
the malice, * he hurricane began in 


}, own 79 7 lg” 2 that i on the morning of the 


1 em., This was a'tiurri- Toth of Ne, 1789 ; and con- 
| Cat; of fo dreadful a kind, ar it rinved, with lirtle iatermüffon, 
| to be rather one of the about 48 hours. my the afternoon 


_ OP of Sy of the firft day; the ſhips were 
—— 0 x oof cyſtomary, exer- driven from their anchors, and ob- 
ons, in which happily pro- liged to encounter all the horrors 
uces general g „ thoug h at the the moſt outrageous ſea that the 
ape of ſome partial Al dldeſt ſeaman had ever beheld. 
Althou PET They could not, however, have 
envied, if they had known their 


* 


erer 


=" 


pon, by yo wy 


* >. bs oe. 


— 
” 


| 


ſhare.. 
In the courſe of at dread 
| night, Bridge Town, the capi 
5 ohe illand,, was nearly laid * 
5 with the earth. 600. vil hiſtory of 
the government ho e, will give 
ſome os — of the fate of the _ 
buildings in that town, and o 
the tate of their inhabitants. That 
building, which, from its unuſual 
ſtrength, ſeemed calculated tg 
. the outrages of ſeaſons 
was nearly of a circular form, and 
its walls three feet in thick> 
neſs, No means were neglected, 


F ˙ A ˙ he thn bent 


betimes in the evening, to ba 
ricade the doors and windows in. 
ſuch a manner, as ſhould — — 
them proof to all outward violence. 
But before ten o'clock, the irre- 
Gable force of the tempeſt burſt 
2 its way through different rang of 
ph the houſe:; and havin a] Hake in 4 
7 time carried off the r 
„ rains tumbling an all Frags 
2 vernor's family were obliged to 
95 x for of ge 95 the ſouterrains 3 
y. were ſoon driven art 
4 on lun by the burſti 
. through e 
i- Wt tinyed. torrents of rain that fell 
s threatened. nothing leſs than a 
| deluge.  » 
of Nothing now. remained, but an 
in Wh endeavour to gain the fields; an 
he attempt, than which, except their 
n- WW preſent ſituation, nothing could 
n, ¶ appear more dreadful or dangerous. 
on 5 2 2 Lr ſucceeded, 
TE at they gat ome tem 
b- Wt ſhelter, cy the ruins Er che 
rs foundation or platform, on which 
he the flag-ſtaff had been erected. 
d. But theſe, however maſſy, became 
ve ſo obedient to the increaſed vio- 
eir I lence and aſtoniſning force of the 
ole Wing, as to. threaten inſtant de- 
2M v 


HISTORY OFT EUROPE, 
whom. they had eee 


f mize and wet, at length gained 4 


cruſhed to pieces, fo terpibly . 


the. were incapable of dra 


are buried in eternal winter. The 


13 
ſtruction to the diſtreſſed fugitives, 
who were again compelled to en- 
counter all the open horrors of the 
tempeſt. Fhe governor, and ſuch 
others as had $repgth and recol - 
lection enough 10. Keep, ay | 
after. being frequently b 

down, and rolled about in me 


battery, and togk ſhelter Te 
the gun carriages 5" where 
in continual apprehenſion of yt 


cannon moved by the ſterm. 
The other hguſes of the hw 
being much earlier deſtroyed,” the 
ſyryiying inhabitants were of 
courle expoſed to the miſeries of a 
- night of continued 
r. Numbers w ts Bu g= 


ried... in-- their houſes 
as intermixed with = 
WAS in 1 14 


uproar * 
the dying, the cries of t 
ing their 
maimed and wWounded bodies from 


n and children, whoſe, fate 
cemed. only to be deferred for 
*  groares horrors, lng bor 74g fe 
amenting, or ca 
their loſt ande, 4 1 

The day- light preſented ſuch, 
a ſcene of deſolation as has ſeldom 
been equalled. That beautiful 
iſtand, fo lately glowing in the 
richeſt bloom and verdure of con- 
tinual ſpring, now preſented the 
image of thoſe broken and dreary 
polar regions, whoſe diſmal waſtes 


ſmaller towns experienced a ſimi- 
lar ruin with the capital. It was 
ſaid, that not one houſe or build- 
ing in the iſland, however ſtrong 
or ſheltered, was exempt from da- 
mage ; but that, in general, they 
were leyelled to the ground, the 

planta- 


% 


roduce' of the earth ſo totally torn 
up and difperſed,” as not to leave 
_ & trace behind.” To mcreaſe the 
calamity,” moſt of the living ſtock 
of the Mand, particularly of the 
horned kind; periſhed- And re- 
rtable and opulent families were, 
common with the moſt indi- 
t. ſed to the ſtill unex- 
Faußted ary of the tempeſt, with - 

_  - gat food,” raiment, or cover. 
The Toſs of human lives was 
3 t, even among the Whites; 


c including the Blacks, amount- 
end to — 28 The num; 
bers could not, however, be accu- 


who fell wictims to the violence 

and inelemeney of the weather, 
du Whoſe bodies were eaſily 
nc, many were entombed in 
tei on houſes, and in the ruins 
6Fothers,” who could only be dif- 
covered" by time. Many were 
_ whirled'bythe force of the tempeſt 
into the Tea”; many carried off by 
the waves, which being driven 
over their cuſtomary mounds in- 
vaded the ſhore; and perhaps, not 
a ſmaller number, by the torrents 
of freſh water which poured from 
the clouds. As the firſt object of 
the ſurvivors; next to the provid- 
ing of immediate food and ſhelter, 
was the guarding againſt a peſti- 
lence, by the ſpeedy interment of 
thoſe dead b6dies which were eaſi- 
ly found, their number was little 


diftreſs; and confuſion. a 
Perhaps there is not in hiſtory 
a more extraordinary inſtance o 
the united force of the winds and 


occafion, in the removal of a can- 


the fouth to the north battery: 


\ 
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plantations” defioyed, andthe being 


rately eſtimated. Befides thoſe | 


the priſons. 


attended to, in that ſcene of hurry, 


waves, than was ſhewn upon this 


non of twelve pound ball, from 


' 


* 


- | % bean of one hundred 
and fort : a circumffance 
hich we fouls have been afraid 
of relating upon any leſs authort. 
ty, than that of 4 public docu. 
ment, tranſmitted to the ſecretary 
of ſtate by the governor of the 


land. "0 
It Happeried moſt fortunately, 
and probably ſaved Barbadoes from: 


utter ruin, that Gen. Vaughan, 


with a confiderable body of troops 
were then on the iſland. For be- 
fides that the Blacks were in a ra- 
tio of four or five to one with re- 
ſpect to the Whites, they were in- 
cumbered with above 800 priſon- 
ers of war; who, as well as the 
worſt and moſt dangerous members 
of their own community, were all 
ſet at large by the deſtruction of 
Ins. Phe general's houſe 
being early deftroyed, he and his 
family underwent a full ſhare of 
the dan 8 of the 
night; his . 's thigh was 
8 and” he did nde erpe 
himſelf without many bruiſes. 


Suach are the happy effects of 


order and diſcipline, that al- 
though the barracks and hoſpita! 
were blown down, the loſs ſuſtain- 
ed by the trobps was very inconſi- 
ſiderable ; and though the rapine 
of the negroes during the general 
confuſion, kept pace with the vio- 
lence of the tempeſt, yet the ac- 
tivity of the officers, and the ala- 
crity of the private men, ſucceeded 
ſo happily, as nearly to fave all the 
ſtores and provifions deſtined for 
the ſervice of the army and navy. 
It was no leſs fortunate, at a'time 
when famine was ſtaring the whole 
iſland in the face, and that the 
moſt dreadful Wen ye 25 were 
to be apprehended its effect 
upon the negroes, that the quan- 

. uty 
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ts ro RT or Em 
— mere conki- 


l 
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It RR” nbd” tothe 
—— . and ptaiſe of Don Pedro - 
St. Jago, à captain af the fegi- 


ment o ne and of the other 


3 aniſh priſoners at Barbadoes, 
o were all under his immediate 


direRion;' that they acted the kind 


tot friends, in ſtead of 7 
He enemies, or even with indi 
ference; in this ſeaſon of calami- 
ty; and that they omitted no la- 

bour or ſervice within their pow 
for the afiftance of the diſtreſſ Need 
inhabitants, and the Preſervation 
of public order. 
The iſlands of St. Lucia, Gra- 


0 adder and St. Vincent, were hke- 


wiſe laid nearly deſolate. © In the 
firſt, all the huts and barracks for 


the 3 as well as the other 


buildings of the iſland, - were 
blown ow.” At Granada, the 
devaſtation: was proportioned to 
the ſuperior cultivation and im- 
provement of that iſland ; and of 


St. Vincents, it was faid, that 


not a Houſe was left ſtanding. Do- 


_ minique; likewiſe ſuffered greatly. 


Mes of the ſhips of war were 
driven, out to ſea. St. Lucia, 
in the Beginning of the hurricane. 
The Vengeance, which was moor- 
ed within the Careenage, a place, 


ever till now, conſidered as afford- 


and weather, fecurity in all winds 
weather, was, notwithſtand- 
that, and every immediate 
t for her further late ety, driven 


upon the rocks, and her eſcape 


from utter 2 exceeded 
all hope and expectation. The 


—— victuallers, and tra- 
ders, were at beſt diſmaſted, aud 
| _ driven on ſhore. 


Of the ſhips of war which were 
driven out to ſea, the Montague 
* Vol. XXIV. 


757 ages + maſt, 1 


iſe 7 ng. 6 1A * 3 . 


damaged the Bear k 5 0 
19 guns, was wrecked. | 
of the iſland, and all the officers 
and Foy: 3 17 men, periſh 
ed: e : 
3 ter being 9 in 
the utmoſt violence of the io 
cane; e ciſcs 
juſtly, due to the,undaunte 4 75 | 
lution, and the unequalled efforts 
and activity of the officers and 
crew, ſeems fo little ſhort of being 
mitaculons, that, at a, greater 
diſtance” of time, it woule have 
been. deemed incredible; The 
Andromeda and Laurel, of 28 
guns each, were not ſo fortunate; 
they were both loſt on the.coaft of 
Martinique, none of the officers, 
and very few of the crews being 
ſaved. The Deal Caſtle, of 
N 2 ſuffered the ſame fate; fot 
e Egmont of 74, arrived at Ja-. 
maica; without a maſt, and ia 
other reſpects little better than a 
wreck. 
The ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Admiral Rowley, which 
convoyed the Jamaica trade on its 
way to Europe, experienced no 
leſs calamity, and fuſtaĩned fill 
eater loſs. Of this ſquadron, 
„ Admiral, with five more, re- 
turned to Jamaica, moſtly diſmaſt- 
ed, and fall diſabled. The Ber- 
wick, being' ſeparated, and dif- 
maſted, found it leſs difficult, ot 
thought it leſs dangefous, to pro- 
ceed alone to England, than to 
return. But the Stirling Caſtle, 
of 64 guns, was totally loft on the 
coaſt of Hiahiola, . and only 


2 
388 
2 
8 


about g; o of the crew faved. The 
falltary fate of the. Thunderer, of 


under the, conduct of 


* Src) Come 


'"W 


1 
1 


17 
1 


Commodore Boyle F de: 
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was till more calamitous'; the be- 15000 . ſterling. . 

ing ſo completely fWalloweck up in The humanity of the Marquis 
this"conflict'sf the elements, that de Bouille, affords ſome relict to 
no themoriaF or particulars of her theſe ſcenes of horror and devaſt?. 


- cataſtrophe can ever come to light. tion. That governor Tent 31 Bri- 


_ "The Phenix, of 44 guns, Sir tiſh” ſailors, (being the poor re- 
Hyde Parker, was wrecked on mains that were ſaved of the crews 
the illand of Cuba; but'the of- of the Laurel and Andromeda) 
gets, and molt of her crew, were under a flag of truce, to Com- 
happily bed. The Barbadoes modore Hothath, at St. Lucia, ac- 
and Victor {loops of war, with the companied with a letter or me(- 


— Cameleon, Scarborough, and La ſage, in which he declared, that 
Blanche frigates, became like- he could not conſider in the 


wile, upon different ſervices, and light of enemies, men who had fo 
with a partial or total loſs of men hardly eſcaped in a contention 


arid'officers, vidims to the rage of with the force of the elements; 


this mercileſs ſeaſon, © but that they, having, in common 
The French. iſlands, ſeem to with his own people, been par. 


| have ſuffered even more than the takers of the ſame danger, were, 


Engliſh, excepting only Barba- inlike manner, entitled to every 


_ . does. At Martinique, the beauti- comfort and relief which could be 
ful town of St. Pierre, built upon given, in a ſeaſon, of ſuch univer- 

tze ſhore, was ſaid to have. been A | 
_ entirely averwhelmed and waſhed lamented, he ſaid, that their num 


away ; and the tawn of Baſſeterre, ber was fo ſmal!; and partiealar- 


zin Guadalou ” was reported to 5 that none of the officers were 
av 


have ſhared the fame fate. About ed. Thus did that eminent 
fixtyTail of tranſports from France, commander, and magnanimous 


_ which had arrived that morning at enemy, ſuſtain the high character 


Martinique, ' with ſtores, and which he has ſo juſtly attained, as 
25500 troqps on board, were all well with the Engliſh as his own 
Ariven ont to ſea ; and both ſhips nation, in the courle of the preſent 
and folders fuffered extremely. war; and to which, or more pro- 
Several were entire loſt; and perly, to thoſe great qualities from 
ſome were taken, by thoſe who which it is derived; be is perhaps 
had ' themſelves” juſt eſcaped the no leſs beholden for ſome of his 
danger, and who were ſtill ſuffer- acquiſitiens, than to the ſupe- 
ing under the effects of the com- riority of his arms. 


mon ealamiy. The Experiment When it is recollected that the 


: : 
- 


| of zo Guns, and . for- hurricanes of this ſeaſon, ſwept 


ty, with ſome other Royal French the coat}s of l America 
frigates, Weis entirely deſtroyed; as well as the Weſt Indies; and 


aud 19 fail of loaded Dutch veſ- that even a beautiful part of the 
eis, Were dathed/to pieces on the country, on both ſides of the 


Wand of Granada, Nor did the Thames, between London and 


Daten inand of St. Euſtatius, Richmond, ſuffered very much 
cfeape” the general effects of the (about the time of the devaſtation 
,  Hurmcane; the damage there in the Leeward Iflands) by a hur- 


6 ticane 


* 


being eſtimated at not lefs than 


| calamity and diſtreſs. He only - 
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a nature, as, had not been fre- 
quently experienced in this climate 
and country, it will, afford no 
cauſe, of wonder, that Jamaica 
mon calamity.. . 
The hurricane in Jamaica, was, 
however, different in many re- 
ſpects from the others. It was 
earlier in point of time by à week, 
chan that at Barbadoes; and was 
more complex, being accompanied 
by an earthquake, and a moſt ex- 


- traordinary {well of the ſea, which 


xendered it ſtill more terrible, as 
well as fatal. But its effects were 
happily more confined; and it 
ſeems to have been only, the tip of 
its eaſtern wing, which ſwept the 
weſtern point of that iſland. The 
two large diſtricts, which are call- 
ed pariſhes, of Weſtmoreland and 
Hanover, which include the whole 
breadth, of Jamaica in its weſtern 
extreme, were accordingly the 
principal victims of its rage; al- 
though their neareſt eaſtern neigh- 
bours, in the pariſhes of St. 
James and Elizabeth, felt no ſmall 
ſhare of its fury. „ 

Whilſt the unhappy inhabitants 
of Savanna la Mar (then a conſi- 
derable trading town on the ſouth 


od. za. ſide of the iſland, in 


” Weſtmoreland pariſh) 
were- gazing with aſtoniſhment, 
at ſuch a ſwell of the ſea, and agi - 
tation of its waves, as had never 
been-before beheld ; on a ſudden, 


at once, burſting through all 


bounds, and ſurmounting all ob- 
ſtacles, it overwhelmed the town; 
and ſwept every thing away ſo 
completely upon its retreat, as not 
to leave the ſmalleſt veſtige of man, 
beaſt, or habitation behind. About 


' - \ 
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ien 2 dee eee eee nennen 
cane of fo peculiar and dreadful 300 petfons, of all colo 


ne 3, Periſh , 

ed in this drœadful irruption- The 

ſea flowed up half a mile beyond 
its uſual fixed limits ; and ſo ſud 

den and unavoidable. was the de- 


ſhould partake deeply of the com- ſtruction, although it took place 


at noen day, that of the inhabi- ; 
_ tants, of one gentleman's houſe, 
conſiſting of ten whites; and about 
_ forty negroes, not a ſoul of either 
fort eſcaped. _ OED... 
This was only the prelude to 
immediate and more extenſive. ca- 
lamity. . Where the ſea, in its 
preſent degree of force, could not 
reach, the buſineſs of deſtruction. 
was nearly as effeQtually carried on 
by the ſucceeding earthquake and 
hurricane. Between both, ſcarcely 
a houſe or building of any ſort was 
left ſtanding in the two firſt pa- 
riſhes we mentioned, any more 
than in a confiderable part of the 
two others z particularly that of 
St. James, which ſtood in the 
next degree of ſuffering. A great 
number of the white inhabitants, 
_ of neceſſity, a 8 ater 
of the negroes, iſhed durin 
the courſe of the —— "The 
proviſions were entirely deſtroyed; 
and the live ſtock eſcaped little 
better, But the calamity was not 
confined to the fruits of the earth, 
nor to its immediate inhabitants. 
The rich and eultivated foil, was 
in many places cqyered with 1 
of ſterile matter, which could not 
be removed by any profitable la- 
bour, and which it was not in the 
| of culture to reclaim. Thus 
a people, who had generally been 
in a ſtate of high affluence, were 
in an inſtant reduged to the ex- 
treme of want and miſery. Their 
remote ftuation rendered their 
condition the more deplorable, 
1c]s -- There 


* 
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-  Therewazno friend or kind neigh- 


bour to fly to for an aſylum, where 


all were equally wretched. - 
The damage in the pariſh of 
_ Weſtmoreland only, was eſti- 


mated at'950,0001. Jamaica cur- 


reney, amounting to near oo, oool. 


ſterling. In that of Hanover, one 
fourth part of the abſolute pro- 
perty, was ſaid to be loſt for 


ever. The damage in the other 


two . pariſhes. was very conſider- 
able. | —_ 


The merchants ez on, the 


rouſly ſubſcribed 10, oool. 2. 


metropolis of the iflan 


immediate relief of the unfortu- 


nate ſufferers; the value of which 
was ſpeedily tranſmitted to them, 


in thoſe articles of cloathing and 
proviſion which were moſt urgently 
neceſſary. But the bounty of the 
crown and parliament of Great 
Britain, would afford a laſting teſ- 
timonial of the beneficence, Tibe- 


 rality, and grandeur of this couu- 
try, if all other memorials of its 


roſity and greatneſs were 
orgotten. In the height of a 
loſing and moſt unfortunate do- 
meſtic and foreign war; a war, not 
leſs diſtinguiſhed from all others 
by the greatneſs of its loſſes, than 


phy its unparalleled expences; yet, 


in this ſtate of public and pri- 


vate calamity, the houſe of com- 


mons inſtantly ted 80, oool. 


for the relief of the ſufferers in 


Barbadoes, and 40, oool. for thoſe 
in Jamaica. The generous bene- 
factions of individuals kept pace 
with the public munificence. - 
Whilſt the Weſt India iſlands 
were doubly ſuffering, under all 
the evils of war, and under fome 


of the greateſt calamities of na- 
ure, the continent of North Ame- 
rica enjoyed ſome talerable reſpite 


and dec 


from the one, and had 282 wel] 
eſcaped” the other. Admiral Ar. 
buthnot ſtill continued his ſtation 
about Gardner's Bay and Block 
iland, to watch the motions of 
M. de Ternay; whilf the induſtry 
of the French was quickened, in 
completing the fortifications, and 
increaſing the defences of the har- 
bour, at Rhode Iſland, from an 
apprehenſion of the great ſupe- 
riority of naval force, which the 


arrival of Sir George Rodney had 


thrown into the ſcale on the Bri- 
tiſh fide. 
Whether it proceeded from a 
knowledge that the fortifications 
at Rhode Iſland were now in ſuch 
ſtrength on the land fide, as to 
bid defiance to any force which Sir 
Henry Clinton could with ſafety 
draw from New York, whether 
the harbour was ſo well fortified as 
not to admit the approach of the 
fleet, or whether the ſeaſon was 
ſo far advanced, that it would not 
be prudent to expoſe the ſhips to 
the dangerous uncertainty of the 
weather, we do not know; but 
however it was, no attempt was 
made to derive, any adyantage from 
the preſent naval ſuperiority. The 
critics upon military affairs, with 
whom New York, nearly from its 
firſt coming into our hands, pecu- 
liarly abounded, were as bitter in 
their cenſures, and reviled the 
commanders with as little mercy 
ency upon this- occaſion, 
as they had both themſelves and 
their predeceſſors upon many 
others. | * 
During this apparent calm, and 
a ſort of tacit ce{lation of hoſtility, 
produced only by the peculiar ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances of the par- 
ties on both ſides, a ſcheme of the 
utmoſt importance was in agita- 
tion, 
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Arnold ſhewed himſelf highly ir- 


tion, calculated, if 1t could have 
taken etc in its full extent, to- 


tally to change the face of affairs 


in America, and to bring the war 
to a ſpeedy, if not Dru Yen con- 
cluſiont | 
Every reader is ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the figure which the 
American General, Arnold, made, 
during the whole courſe of the 
war. In peaceful occupations he 
was not ſo happy. Retired from 
the army, on accaunt of the wound 
he received in the cauſe of Ame- 
rica, and which endeared him. to 
that whole continent, he ſoon loft 
the affections of his countrymen, 


which he had purchaſed at ſo dear 
a rate. His conduct in the go- 


verument of Philadelphia, to 
which he had been appointed upon 
the retreat of the Britiſh army, was 
of ſuch a nature, or fo repteſented 
by his enemies, as drew upon him, 
not only the odium of the inhabi- 
tants of that city, but of the pro- 
vince in general. He was charged 
with opprefiion, extortion, with 
exorbitant and enormous charges 
upon the public in his accounts, 
and with applying the public mo- 


ney and property to his own pri- 


vate uſe.” Many of the particu- 
lars appear in the publications of 
the time. 

He appealed from the judgment 
of the commiſſioners who had been 
appointed to inſpect his accounts 
(and who had rejected above half 
the amount of his demands) to the 
Congreſs; and they appointed a 
committee, of their own body, to 
examine and ſettle the buſineſs. 
The committee not only confirmed 
the report of the commiſſioners, 
but were of opinion, that they had 
allowed him more than he had any 
right to expect or demand, Mr, 


— 


ritated by this determination; and 
uttered invectives againſt the Con- 
greſs, not leſs violent than thoſe 
that he had before thrown out 
againſt the commiſſioners. - - 
He was, however, ſoon obliged 
to abide the judgment of a court · 
ial, upon the various charges 
of malverſation in office, exhibit- 
ed againſt him by the executive 
government of Philadelphia, - as 
well on the grounds we have men- 
tioned, as on ſome others. This 
court found his conduct (in gene · 
ral terms) highly reprehenfble, 
and ordered that he ſhould be re- 
primanded by General Waſhing+ 
ton. This ſentence gave no ſatis- 
faction to the accuſers. They faid; 
that the conſideration of General 
Arnold's former ſervices had ren- 
dered his judges. too favourable, 
On the other tide, the party ac* 
cuſed attacked them as giving a 


general cenſure, becauſe . they 
were reſolved to find him guilty, 
and yet could fix on nothing ſpe- 


2 | 

He who had held ſo large a 
ſhare of popularity, could not but 
ſeverely. feel, that loſs of public 
opinion and private eſteem which 
he now experienced, He was not 
of a diſpoſition to be ſilent in ſuch 
circumftances. He complained 
loudly ; and made as little ſcruple 
of charging his countrymen ih 
general with ingratitude, as their 
governors of injuſtice. - + + 

A calm, however, on all fides, 
ſeemed to have ſucceeded to theſe 
violent ftorms. His favour with 


Gen. Waſhington ſeems to have 
continued; and he was ſoon after 
his reprimand taken again into 
actual ſervice in the principal ar- 
my, in a ſituation of conſiderable 

[(C] 3 rank 
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ranke and truſt. In the. temper of 


mind deſcribed, and in that ſitua- 
tion, he carried an a/negoctation 
with Sir H Clinton for the 


Purpoſe of returning to his alle 


giance, ande of delivering up the 
a — art of — th he 
_ c£omman that General: How 


| thenice-was firſt broken, the nego- 


ciation conducted, or how long it 
had been in agitation; ate matters 


_ - - which do not appęar, and are of 


little: conſequence. Its failure was 


marked by the -unhappy fate of 


Major André, — — of 


E e 


This was he: . em- 
loxeds at leaft, in che completion 
3 taken in concert 
Od jects of 


vaſt importance, will neceſſarily 


d occaſion a deviation from all gene- 


ral rales, if not from the princi- 
ples of action. That now in view, 
was the moſt momentdus that 


Told well be offered. It held out, 
along with the concluſion of a. 


doubtful and dangerous war, no 
leſs than the final ſubjugation, 


without condition or treaty, of the 
. revolted American Colonies. It is 
not then to be wondered at, o_ 


the near apparent graſp of ſo 
a prize, {thould baniſh all ler 


| _  -cenfiderations;. and prove ſuch a 


ſpur to enterprize, as no riſque, 


danger, or poſſible conſequences, 
could be capable of counteracting. 


be who by his open bravery, 
h ideas of — and dif- 
Aa of duplicity, was not ſo fit 


dor an employment, which along 
With 25 mechanical boldneſs, re- 
proportionable degree of 
1 — and — 
Net poſſoſſed ober qualities, which 


honour were 
and theſe were qualities not much 


reduced in number and frength) 


ſeemed. fully to ; counterbalance | 


that deficienc * His fidelity and 
xed and unalterable; 


to be ex in thoſe, who in 
other reſpects might ſeem much 
fitter for the purpeſe. Beſides, 
his place, character, and the con- 
fidence of the commander in chief, 
which he was known fully to poſ. 
ſeſs,. afforded a weight to his. ne- 
gociation, the want of which in 
meaner agents would have been at- 
tended, with many difficulties; | - 
The failure of ihe French fleet 
with reſpect to the attack on New 
Vork, having overthrown: all. the 
{ſchemes of active operation on the 
fide of the Americans forthe preſent 


| ſeaſon, Waſhington ſtationed. his 


army (which was now conſiderably 


in the ſtrong holds of the High- 
lands, on both ſides of the North 
River, for the winter; where its 
ſi tuation, beſides ſecurity; afford- 
ed an opportunity of watching the 


motious of the Britiſh forces, and 


of repreſſing the incurſions from 
New Vork. In this arrangement 


of the American forces, the ſtrong 


and very important poſt of Welt 
Point, with its neig 1bouring de- 
pendencies, and a wing, or very 
conſiderable diviſion of the army, 
were entruſted to the cuſtody and 
conduct of e Ar- 
nold. + 

Waſhington” $ abbbnte i in Con- 


nectic ut, was probably deemed a 
favourable oppartunity+»,for the 


final completion of a 

which it is evident had for — 
time been in hand. The Vulture 
loop of war had been previouſly 
ſtationed in the North River, at 
ſuchadiſtance from Arnold's s poſts, 
as, without exciting. ſuſpicion, 


would, 
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would; however; ſerve for carry- 


ing on the neceſſary communica- 


wien, Ie appears likewiſe that 4 


E 
means, and througk. 
nels; had been carried on, between 


Arnold and Major Apdré, ar Ne 


"York; under the borrowed names 
of Guſtavus and Anderſon. 
The outlines of the project 


| were; that! Arnold ſhould” make 


| wes a diſpoſition of the wing of 
army under his command, as 
would enable Sir Henry Clinton 
completely to ſurprize their ſtrong 
poſts and batteries, and throw the 
ſo entirely into his hands, 
that they muſt inevitably either 
lay down their arms, or be cut to 
pieces on the — Beſides the 
mmediate poſſeſſion of thoſe ſtron 
holds, thas cheaply obtained, an 
the cutting off ſo great a part of 
the enemy's beſt force, without 
loſs or difficulty, the'confequences 
would have reached much farther; 
for the remainder of Waſhington's 
army, would chen have been laid 
open in ſuch a manner, to the 


joint exertion of the Britiſh forces 


by land and water, that nothing 
leſs than ſlaughter, rout, diſper- 
ſion; and final ruin, could have 
been the reſult with reſpe& to the 
Americans. Such a ſtroke could 
not have been recovered. Inde- 
pendent of the loſs of. artillery, 
magazines, and ſtores, ſuch a de- 
ſtruction of their whole diſciplined 
force, and of moſt, if not all of 
their beſt offiders, mnt have been 
immediately fatal. ama 
The neceſſary arrangements be. 
ing made, — * Andre was land- 
t Ted at night from the 
Sept, 24. Nop of War, without 
the American poſts, where ke 


found Arnold waiting fer him 


C47 034M 


u gl other chan- 


on the ſhore. ' The latter convey- 
ed him into camp; where he con- 
tinuec with him, during that 
night and the following day. In 
that time it was very unfortunate - 
ly found neceſſary 
Britiſh uniform of his regiment, 
which he had hĩithertd worn under 
a furtout coat, for ſome common 
drefs.” From ſome alarm, appre- 
henſions, or cauſes, which do not 


appear, Arnold could not fulfil 


his promiſe to Andre, of ſending 
him back, by the ſame way that 
he came, in order to get on board 


the Vulture. On the contrary, 


he was conveyed the ſecond night, 
through a remote part of the camp, 
and then left to purſue à journey 


of ſome length, and alone, to 
New York: He was, however, 


ſurniſhed with a horſe, and with 


paſſports from Arnold; and being 
now quite clear of the different 


uards and poſts of the camp, all . 
of which he had paſſed under the 


name of Anderſon, he could not 
but think himſelf in tolerable 
ſafety. . Tyr oſs” 


* 


But fortune was not in ſo . 


vourable 'a mood. In paſſing 
through a place called Tarry 
Town, on the following day, he 
was ſtopt by three young volun- 
teers or militia men, who do not 


ſeem to have been upon any parti - 


cular ſervice or duty. His paſſ- 
ſeemed at firſt to produce its 
intended effect; and after a peruſal, 
they ſuffered him to d wich- 
out farther trouble. But he had 
not paſſed many yatds, when one 
of them, _ a little recollec- 
tion, was ſo forcibly ſtruck, by 
the impreſſion of ſome particula.. 
rity, Which he conceived he had 
perceived in the ſtranger's manner 


or countenance, that he peremp- 
044 | torily 


\ 


'to change the 
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| rilpjaſiſiod wich his companions, 

upon their 8 him more 
strictly. This recollection was 
and fatal. André was. 
not uſed to, nor prepared for ſuch 
encounters. Or, as he ſaid him - 
ſelf in his letter to Waſhington, 
J 1 was' too. little verſed in de- 


4 — to . any 


ree or of ſucceſe. 
ered the captors. a conſi- 


* 178147 and ANY: 


2 watch, letting 


| paſs; and 


the American accounts, 
deed ſegms.confiamed by the very 

high praiſes which 8 24 

the virtue and patriotiſm, as 2 
55 called it, of three ſimple 
young men in che humbleſt walks 
of life, who 8 diſdained, be- 


it would appear from 


in- 


ſides. the, immediate temptation, 


the very faſcinating offers of per- 


manent proviſion, and even- of the 


future promotion, which were 

made them, on condition of their, 

n the 
to New Vork. 

Upon André s firſt examina- 
tion, he ſtill ſupported the name 
and ſu 
ſon, a real or imaginary inha- 
bitant of New. York ; and though 
the s that were found in his 


ractiſed with ſpies, yet he no- 
bly choſe to encounter that im- 
mediate dange 


r, and ignominious 


fate, rather than let any thing 


come out/vhich could involve Ar- 
nold, until he had time to my. 
vide ſor his ſafety. The 
were all in Arnold's hand-writing, 


and contained exact returns, of 


the ſtate of the forces, ordnance, 
and defenoes, at Weft Point, and 


its ene with the ** 


Kn 


ed character of Ander- 
he accordingly went, and difco- 


Papers 
boot, ſubjected him to inſtant exe- 
cution, in the uſual ſummary way 


rs were found u 


lery orders, critical remarks on 
the . 


commander i in chief. 

Several circumſtances, attendin 9 
this tranſaction were highly for- 
tunate to Arnold. Particularly 
the delay occaſioned by its hap- 


pening at a. diſtance from the 
camp; as well as through the in- 
deciſion, which ſo new. and ex- 
traordinary a caſęe, that ſeemed 


beyond their reach and authority, 


neceſſarily produced in thoſe in- 


ferior officers or country magiſ- 


trates, by whom Hue was rſt. 


examined. . 
General Waſhington entered 


from Connecticut, about noon on 
25th ;. Andre having been-then 
full 48 hours in cuſtody, without 
any knowledge of the tranſattion 
having yet reached the camp. At 
Arnold's quarters, the general was 
informed that he had been opt for 
ſome hours, and was ſuppoſed to 
be gone to Welt Point, whither 


vered to his. ſurprize that he had 


not been there that day this 


was, however, increaſed u his 


return, when he found 


But every thing now was upon 


the point of being cleared up. A 


packet arrived, with an account 
of the capture of John Anderſon, 
and encloſing the- papers which 
him; accom- 
panied likewiſe, with a letter 
from the priſoner himſelf to the 
eneral. 
ormed, that Arnold had received 
a letter, which threw him . 
< me 


a 
I 


eſtimate of wh 
number of men that were ordi- 
narxily on duty to man them, and 
a copy of ſome very intereſting 
matters, which had been lately 
laid before a council of war * the 


at he 
was ſtill abſent from quarters. 


He was now alſo in- 


mad hm wh aa. = oe iaA&tsz a ECT. 


1 


ſome viſible degree of agitation, 


juſt | before his departure from 


quarters in the morning. Waſh- 
ington e iſſued orders, 
to prevent, if poſſible, his eſcape; 
but it was then too late; for Ar- 
nold, upon the diſcovery of his 
danger, without even waiting to 
ſecure or deſtroy his papers, had 
abandoned every thing; and pro- 


ceeding down the river, under the 


cover of a flag, was then ſafe on 
board the: Vulture ſhip of war. 


The vindication of his honour, 


and not the preſervation of his 
that if he 


liſe, was the great object with 
Andre, in his letter to Waſhing- 


ton; in which he avowed his name 


and character. The imputation 
of treachery, and the dread of 
being — in the baſe con- 
dition of a ſpy, were worſe to 
him than — He accordingly 


laboured to ſnew, that he did not 


properly come within that deſcrip- 
tion 3 that he had held a corre- 
ſpondence with a perſon under the 
orders of his general; that his in- 
tentions went no farther, than the 
meeting of that perſon on neutral 
round, for the purpoſe of intel- 
igence; but that he was circum- 


vented or betrayed, within the 


American poſts; and that being 
then in fact a priſoner, he was ob- 
liged to ſubmit to ſuch meaſures 
as were concerted for his eſcape, 
by quitting his uniform; and thus 
was forced into the condition of an 
enemy in diſguiſe. His only ſo- 
licitation was, that to whatever 


rigour policy might devote him, 


a decency of treatment might be 
obſerved, which would mark, that 
though unfortunate, he was brand- 
ed with nothing diſhonourable, 
and that he was involuntarily an 
im poſtor.— In a word, his enemies 


conceived, in terms of di 
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acknowledged, that the letter was 


ty 
without inſolence, and of a . 


po 


without meanneſs, _ | 
- Waſhington had immediate mea- 
ſures to take, in order to protect 
his camp and works from the un- 
known, but poſſible conſequences 
of General Arnold's deſertion ;; 
nor could he be entirely free from 
apprehenſion, that the treacherx 

had ſpread farther than he was yeẽt 
aware of. It ſoon appeared, how- 
ever, that he had no party in the 
army to 0 his des n; and 


aſſociates, they were few in num 
ber, and men of no great conſe- 
quence. - But though the deſign 
was defeated, the idea was alarm- 
ing in point of precedent z and 
the contagion of example was ſtill 
to be dreaded. - . 
Arnold wrote a letter to Waſh- 
ington, from on board the Vul- 
ture, on the very day of his 
eſcape. In this, he does not en- 
ter much into any defence or ex- 
planation of his conduct, but 
ſeems to reſt ſatisfied in an in- 
ternal conſciouſneſs of rectitude. 
He declares, that the love of his 
country, which had been the ru- 
ling principle with him through 
the whole conteſt, had operated 
equally apon him in his preſent 
conduct, however inconſiſtent it 
might appear to the world, who, 
(he obſerves) very ſeldom judge 
right of any man's actions.— But 
the great object and deſign of his 
letter, was to intereſt Waſhington's 
humanity in the protection of 
Mrs. Arnold, from the miſtaken 
vengeance of his country; that, 


he ſaid, ought to fall only u | 

himſelf; for ſhe (he 2 

the lapguage of paſlion) is as 
good 


ad any conhdents or 


| | a] 
| — — angel, 


— . 
* 


a ſlag . apon public 


- cuſtors-and uſages 
The following day brought a 
letter from Sir Henry Clinton, 


incapable of doing wrong * 
th e day, — Robin - 
ſon, who | was likewiſe on board 


the Vulture; and ſeems ſo far to 
have accompanied Andr on this 
onterprie, ſent a letter to Waſh- 


him on the 


jngtonz re 


7 aged, vin That he 


bad gone under the protection of 
eſs with 
Sen Arnold, and at his parti- 

eular requeſt; that he — 
had his licence and paſ for 
returning to New Vork; that 
every: ſtep he had taken, 254 even 
that of aſſuming a feigned name, 


5 had been under the direction of 


Arnold, which of courſe freed 
him | from- any cenſure in the 
tranſaction ; and that, under theſe 


. Eircumitances, his farther deten- 


tion, would be a groſs violation of 
the ſanction due to flags, and con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed military 
of all nations. 


reclaiming Andre u pon the ſame 


- — of a flag, paſſports, his 


n,; and Arnold's re- 


. It likewiſe contained an 


_ jaclofure from Arnold to Sir Hen- 


ry, ſtating the circumſtances, as 


| he withed them to be "a 69" 
aſſumiug to  himſclf the whole 


guidance and direction of An- 
dre's conduct, and conſequently, 
as being only ref tbie for 
thoſe parts of it that appeared 
moſt unfavourable in his preſent 


ſituation; and ſtrongly 2 
his on ri 


at that time, as 
American ſervice, 
commanding general of 


acting in 
and 


Weſt Point and its dependencies, 


to ſend his flag of truce for An- 


——— afford, bien procedion , 
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his paſſports: and otherwiſe, an 
to return him, by ſuch way, — 
in ſuch manner, as ſhould, to 
himſelf, I moſt convenient 
or proper SATA, td a He 
In te mean time, Waſhington: 
had a board of fourteen 


general officers; of whom were the 


two foreign majors general, the 
Marquis de la Fayette, and the 
Baron de Steuben; with the aſ. 
ſiſtance of Laurence, the judge 
advocate general, to examine into, 
and to t, a preciſe ſtate of 
Andre's-cafe'; to determine what 
light he was to be conſidered in, 
and to what e * was 
liable. 1 1 . 
„Tierchen. ung. 

— nt 46th 
Cabrerfuge. and evaſion, and only 
ſtudying, by the m Oy 
which he ſhoul&-now-ditplay, and 
the intrepidity with Which he 
would encounter the expected ſen· 
2 throw ſuch a luſtre over 

racter, as m prerent: the 
ſmalleſt ſhade of — imputation 
which he ſo much dreaded; vo- 
luntarily | confeſſed more thaa he 
was aſced; and ſought not to = 
liate any thing that relate 
himſolf, „bild he 3 
the moſt guarded and fcrupulous 
nicety, Whatever might involve 
others. He acknowledged; hat 
the boat in Which be came on 
ſhore carried no flag that he 
wore 2 ſurtout coat over his regi- 
mentals;=-that .a}thoagh- it was 
underſtood Wen he left the Vul- 
ture, that he ſhould return that 
night, it was afterwards deubted; 
but that he was promiſed to be 
concealed on ſhore, in a place of 
ſafety, until the following night, 
when he was do retufn by the 


i 4I® . 


ſame way chat he came. e like 


wile 


- - 0 Xa, 


"Y 


wife acknowledged his eh: 


fed. ame. hot iS. EE 
7 * 
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of 
dreſs in the camp; with all or 
moſt 'of the other circumſtances 
which we have already ſtated; as 
well, as that Arnold's papers were 
found: concealed in his boot; and 
that à letter from New York, 


ſigned John Ahderſon, was his 


own hand writing. Being inter- 
rogated by the with re- 
ſpect to his conception of coming 


on ſhore under the ſanction of a 


flag, he, with a noble-frankneſs 
ſaid, that it was impoſſible for 
him to ſe he had come on 
ſhore under that ſanction; adding, 
that if he had, he certainly might 
have returned under it. Les 
The board were exceedingly 
ſtruck with his candour and mag- 
nanimity; and ſufficiently ſhewed 
how much they felt for his ſitun- 
tion. Beſides every 
of indulgence, and the utmoſt at- 
tention and politeneſs; they treated 
him with ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy, 
as to defire at the opening of t 
examination, that he would ndt 
anſwer any interrogatory what- 
ever, which could at all embar- 
rſs his own feelings. Andre, 
was himſelf, deeply Enable of the 
liberality of their behaviour, par- 
ticularly in this laſt inſtance; and 
declared to agentleman, (who we'll 


ſuppoſe to be an American officer) 


that he flattered himſelf he had 


never been illiberal; but that if 


there - were any remains of pre- 
judice in is mind, his preſent ex- 
perience muſt obliterate them. 

The board did not examine a 
ſingle witneſs ; bat founded their 
report merely upon his own con- 
ſeſſion. In that, after a recital 
of a few of the principal facts, 
particularly his paſſing, under a 
ſeigned name, and in a diſguiſed 


tiſied the moſt ſummary 


ſible mark 


habit, their works at Stoney, and 
Verplanks Points, on the evening 


e e +28, hey e ene, 
„ adjutant ge- 
neral to the Britiſſi army, ought to- 


that Major An 
be conſidered as a ſpy from the 


enemy; and, that \agreeable” to 
the law and uſage of nations, it 
is their opinion, he ought to ſuffer 


death. ; 


ſwer to Sir Henry Clinton, on the 
day after the ſentence; in which 
he ſtated, that although Major 
Andre had been taken undef ſuck 
circamſtances, as would have juf: 
proceed- 
ings againſt him, he had, how- 
ever, determined, to refer his 
caſe to the examination and de- 


ciſion of a board of general of- 
ficers,, whoſe + N nded on 
his free and volun confeſſion 


and letters, was encloſed. That 
from theſe proceedings it was evi- 
dent, that Major Andre was em- 
ployed- in the execution of mea- 
ures. very foreign to the objects of 


flags of truce, and ſuch as they - 


were never meant, in the mot 
diſtant degree, to authorize or 
countenance; and that gentlemen 
himſelf, had with the- greateſt 


candour confeſſed, it was impoſ- 


ſible for him to ſuppoſe; that he 
came on ſhore under the ſanQion 
of a flag. it's. IK; 
This drew another letter from 
Sir Henry Clinton ; who, under 
a preſumption, that the board of 
eral officers could not have 
nightly informed of all the 
circumſtances on which their judg- 
ment ought to be founded, 


ſed to ſend Lieut. Gen. Ro- 


rtſon, the governor of 'New 
Vork, and two other gentlemen, 
as well to give his excellency a 
b true 


wrote a ſhort-an- 


" 
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due Kate of facts, as to explain 


and declare to him his own ſenti- 
mente and geſplutions upon the 
ſuhject. The gentlemen were to 


be zt Dobb's. Perry on the fol- 


lowing morning, to wait for Gen. 
Waſhington 8 permiſſion and ſafe 


whoever elſe he ſhould appoint, 
in order Soy converſe upon the ſub- 
ject, H. particularly urged it, 
wm" matter of the higheſt mo- 
ment to humanity, that the ge- 


neral ſhould fully underſtand the 


whole ſtate of the buſineſs, before 


be proceeded to carry the judg+ 


ment of the board into execution, 
Sen. Greene, the preſident of 
che late board, was appointed to 
meet Robertſon; but his compa- 
nions, Mr. Elliot, the lieutenant 
gavernor, and Mr. Smith, the 


Chief juſtice of the province, were 


not permitted to come on ſhore, 


Ben. Robertſon uſed his utmoſt 
- Ingenuity in this conference, upon 


the grounds which we , have. al- 


ready ſeen, to ſhew, that André 


did not come within the character 
n deſcription of a . Y dwel- 
g particularly on his going 
aſhore under the ſanction of - a 


| flag; and that being then in Ar- 


nold's; power, and in effect a pri. 


7 4 he was not accountable for 


his fabſequent actions, which were 


all compulſory. EN £6 Fo 
As Greene was far from admit- 


f ting either his facts or coneluſions, 


hertſon withed, that in an 


Mr. Rob 
ir ſo intereſting to humanity, 


affair 


and of ſo much conſequence to 


both armies, as well as to his 


friend, who was fo immediate! 
concerned, the opinions of dit. 
intereſted gentlemen, who were 


verſed in the laws of 
| 15 i . 


1 of 2 — 
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war and na- 


tions, kv \ by be taken on the ſub, 


propoſed Gen, Knyp- 


Rochambeau, as proper perſons to 


whom the, buſineſs might be re- 


ned; zi nin fon be 
Humanity was the laſt .ſtring 
touched; but on which more 


hope ſeemed to be reſted than any 
other. He ſaid, he wiſhed an in. 
tercourſe of ſuch civilities be- 


tween, the contending parties, as 
might leſſen the horrors of war; 
quoted inſtances of Sir Hen 

Clinton's mexciful diſpoſition, and 
ſaid that he had never put. any 
perſon to death for a breach of 
the laws of war, although he now 
had, as well as at former times, 
many labouring under that. pre- 
dicament in his power. He held 
out; that Major, Andre poſſeſſed 
a great ſhare , of the general's 
eſteem; and that he would be 
infnitely. obliged for his libera- 
tion; and he offered, if the for- 


mer was admitted to return with 


him to New York, to engage, 
that any perſon whatever who 
was named, ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty in return, He, obſerved, 
that under the preſent - circum- 
ſtances, much good might ariſe 
from humanity, and much evil 
from the want of it. 3 


Previous to this meeting, Ar- 


* ” 


nold had written a ſecond letter to 


Gen, Waſhington ; which con- 
tained a declaration, that he con- 


ſidered himſelf no longer as act- 


ing under the Congreſs; and that 
his commiſſion, Which lay among 
his papers at Weſt Point, might 
be diſpoſed of as he thought 
proper. In this, as in the 2 


mer, he took no ſmall pains to 
convince that commander, of the 
| > Cds Eb ſince · 


; an | 
wow and the French General 
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ſincerity, as well as of the inva- 
| riable nature, of his attachment to 
the true intereſts of his country. 

Gen. Robertſon preſented now 
alſo, a long letter from him, 


Major Andre, by rendering him- 
ſelf the author of every part of 
his conduct; and particularly in- 
ſiſting, on his coming from the 
Vulture, under a flag which he 
had ſent for the purpoſe. After 
a long ſtatement and repreſenta- 
tion of circumſtances, he de- 
clared, that if the board of ge- 
nerals, ſhould notwithſtanding ad- 
here to their former opinion, he 
| ſhould ſuppoſe it diftated by paſ- 
ſion and reſentment; and if that 
gentleman ſhould ſuffer the ſe- 
/ yerity of their ſentence, he ſhould 
think himſelf bound by every tie 
of duty and honour, to retaliate 
on ſuc unhappy rſons of their 
army as might fall within his 
power, ſo that the reſpect due to 


gs, and to the law of nations, 


might be better underſtood and 
oblerved. He alſo obſerved, that 
forty of the principal inhabitants 
of South Carolina had juſtly for- 
feited their lives, which had hi- 
therto been only ſpared through 
the clemency of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton ; but who could no longer, in 
juſtice, extend his mercy to them, 
if Major Andre ſuffered; an 
event, which would probably 
open a ſcene of bloodlhed, at 
which humanity muſt revolt.—- 
He adjured Waſhington, by his 
own honour, and for that of hu- 
manity, as well as from his love 
of Juſtice, not to ſuffer an unjuſt 
ſentence to touch the life of An- 
dre. - But if that warning ſhould 
be diſregarded, and Andre not- 
withſtanding ſuffer, he called hea. 


* 


alone would be juſtly anſwerable 


tending to the exculpation of 


3 
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ven and earth. to witneſs, that he 


for 4 Syogo — blood that 
might be ſpilt in conſequence. 
— may well be N 


ther any thing at that time could 
have encreaſed the danger of the 


unhappy predicament in which 


Andre already ſtood ; and Gen. 
Arnold's interpoſition muſt have 
been well intended; but letters 
from him, in the then ſtate of 
things, it was evident could be of 
little * I , 
The ſucceedin y | 
was to-cloſe the 4 OR. 2d. 
Andre was ſuperior to the terrors 
of death; but that diſgraceful 
mode of dying, which the uſage 
of war had annexed to his un- 
happy ſituation, was, to him, in- 
finitely dreadful. : He equally 
wiſhed to die like a ſoldier, and 
that, ſo far as it was poſſible, 
every trace and memorial of the 
cauſe which led to his fall might 


be eraſed. | He had accordingly 


written a pathetic letter, fraught 
with all the feelings of a man of 
fentiment and honour; to Waſh- 
ington, imploring a mitigation in 
that reſpect. How far a relaxa- 
tion of the rigid maxims and 
uſages. of war, might upon this 
occaſion with propriety have been 
indulged, is a queſtion that in- 
volves too many conſiderations, 
for us to enter into. But as it 
was not deemed fitting to grant 
the requeſt, it was thought hu- 
mane to evade giving à direct an- 
ſwer. He encountered his fate 
with a compoſure, dignity. and 
fortitude, which equally excited 
the admiration, and melted the 
hearts of all the ſpectators. 
The ſympathy which Andre ex- 
cited in the American army, is 
perhaps 


"4 


account of him given 
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ps wnexampled, under an 
W mſtances.' Aces aid, 
that — Whole board of 
- officers ſhed tears, at the time of 
the re- 
port ; And that even Waſhington's 
were not dry, upon — ö 
WR of his death. 
His fir requeſt to that eom- 
minder, of being treated with 
the diſtinction due to his rank and 
character, without regard to his 


drawing up and ſignin 


then apparent condition, was, in 
inſtance, excepting” only 


what related to the mere manner 
=o dying, 


moſt fully complied 
with. All thoſe” aboat him, or 
that he ever ſaw, treated him with 
the moſt marked attention, with 
the greateſt tenderneſs, and the 
moſt ſerupulous delicacy. The 


_ Hamilton, aid de camp to Waſh- 


| ſeems rather the elegant 
2 eulogium of a warm friend, than 


the narrative of an enemy, de- 
ſcribing the conſequences of an 


attempt which he could not but 


- abhox, and which in its ſucceſs, 


Rab i pany, ani 1" 


tion of him his party, and 
This facetice, whink, in their 


ſituation, it is probable the Ame- 
ricans thought abſolutely neceſ- 


| friends. 


fary, concluded this unfortunate 


tranſaction. Waſhington tranſ- 


mitted Mrs. Arnold to her huſ- 


band at New Vork; who found 


bimſelf obliged to acknowledge 


in one of his letters, the protec- 


| 1 tion and kindneſs which the had 
received from that commander, as 
well as the obligation 


der to the 
milly. He 
 cloaths * e ar 


emen of his fa- 
kewiſe ſent him his 
Which Ar- 
But with 


neral 


by Col. 


the motives on which 


ſhe was un 


reſpect to all ether matters, his 
letters were paſſed over vichodt 
the ſmalleſt noticte. 

The failure of Arnold's grand 


project, the a event of 


which it was uctive, (and 
which deeply the whole 
Britiſh army) with the other pe- 
culiar circumſtances in which he 
was mvolved, Wr to render it 
indifpenſibly 8 ary, that he 
ſnhould either perform rin fuch fignal 
ſervice, as would ſerve to ſpread 
a luſtre upon his preſent ſituation, 
or at leaſt take ſuch irreconcile- 
able meaſures with reſ to his 
old friends, as ſhould convince 


his new, that he left no room 


open for a future retreat. He 
was made a brigadier general in 


the Britiſh army in America; and 


it was — that with the aid of 
the Loyaliſts, and the diſcontented 
of all forts, under the allurements 
of Britiſh'pay'and promotion, he 
could raiſe a conſiderable body of 
forces, to act under his own ſe- 


te command. If this could 


compaſſed, he might again ap 
With eclat in the fie Ju 
rity his decken by acceſs, an 
lendid action, dif] pel 95 
Tut which hung upon his . 
| HI firſt public meaſure, - was 
the iſſuing” an addreſs directed to 
the inhabitants df America.—In 
this piece; he takes 4 review of 
his own. former conduct, aſſigns 


it was 
founded, and then juſtifies his 


pit by declaring thoſe which” 


induted him to join the king's, 
arms. He had I y encountered 
the dangers of the feld upon 2 
conception, that the rights of his 
country were in danger, and that 
duty and honour called _ 

er 


* 
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her defence. A redreſs of grie- 
vances was his only object. He 


however acquieſced in the decla- 
ration of independence, althongh 
he thought it 2 But 
the many plauſible 
were urged to juſtify that mea- 
ſure, could no longer exiſt, when. 
Great Britain, with the open 
arms of a parent, offered to em- 
brace them as children, and to 
grant the + wiſhed for redreſs. 
From the refuſal of thoſe pro- 
poſals, and the pretended French 
alliance, which was made the 
ground of that refuſal, all his 
ideas and opinions, with ref 
to the juſtice and policy of the 
war, were totally changed; and 
he from thence became a confirmed 
loyalilt, * . A Nin 
He throws a vaſt weight of 
cenſute upon the Congreſs, their 
leaders at large, and that clafs of 
undehned men, who are ſaid to 
be criminally protracting the war, 
from ſiniſter views, at ex- 
pence of the public intereſt. He 
talks of the thouſands, who are 
ſuffering under the tyranny of the 
uſurpers in the revolted provinces, 
He repeats many of the argu- 
ments which had been uſed by 
the late commiſſioners in Ame- 
rica, and by the writers at that 
time on the Britiſh fide, to ſhew 
the impoliey, tyranny, and in- 
juſtice, which, along with a ſove- 
reign contempt of the people, had 
operated on the ruling powers, in 
ſtudioufly negleRing to take their 


collective ſentiments on the Britiſh 
propoſals of peace; and likewiſe 


to ew, that the treaty with 
France was not then by any means 
binding. He equally attacks 
France, and condemns the alli - 


ance; laments that the great in- 


reaſons. which. 


«© portance; and to 


tereſts of that | 
geroully. ſacrificed, dd the partial 
views of à proud, antient, and 
crafty - calls her offers inſi- 
dious; 1 
to eſtabliſh their independency; 
charges her with being the enemy 


of the proteſtant faith; and with - 
fraudulently avowing an affection 


for the liberties of mankind, white 


ſhe holds her native ſont in vaſſa- 


lage and ſlavery. . tat 

He ſeems to think that a great 
multitude, if not the body of the 
people, hold the ſame ſentiments. 
with reſpect to public affairs, 


which he has himſelf now avowed ; 


and to account for his having ſo 
long acted directly contrary to this 
avowal, he openly acknow 5: 
that in "thoſe principles,” he had- 
only retained. his arms and com- 
mand, for ſuch an rtunity as 
he thought — Lnotdaring: 
them to Great Britain; and that, 


(according to his own explanation) 


in concerting the meaſures for 
«<_ a purpoſe,. in his opinion, as 
60 prog! as it would have been- 
F* beneficial. for his country, he 
te was only. ſolicitous to accom-- 
“ pliſh an event of decifive' im- 
vent, as 
% much as poffible, in the exe; 


Cs cution of it, the effuſion of . 


„ blood.“ | 

„This was followed in about a 
fortnight, by a-proclamation, in- 
ſcribed to the officers and ſoldiers of 


the continental army, who have the 


real intereſt of their country at heart, 
and who are determined io be no © 


ar © France. Ti N 


Under a N that the 
principles he had ſo lately avowed, 


animated the greateſt part df the 
continent, he tejoĩced in the op- 
portunity 


her as too feeble 


longer the iool and dupes of Congreſs, © 


were dannn 
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bai he mow, bade of inxiting could they any | 


thoſe whom he 
2 mazekty's ama. He was au- 


Aſtanc to be upon 
poting, „i che other troops in 
ie Fritich ſervice. As an al- 
Iurement 20 the private men, 
were ta receive a bounty of three 
guineas each, beſides payment, at 
the full value, ſor horſes, arms, 
pf remnants .and as he 
"4 the appointment of the of- 
- eers,. he peer with infinite ſa- 
| race the opportunity 
"of advancing men valour he 
-_ witneſſed. It was, however, 
that they ſhould either 
ing in or recruit in een 
"vine; a certain number of men 
to their rank. | 
as theſe enco 


ts, 


5 ect, contempt, an 
cotruptian of Congreſs, they were 
to the motives which, he 


nothing 
. expedited, . woald influence their paid ſo marked an attention to, or 


brave. and generous minds. He 
| " wiſhed. to lead a choſen band of 
- Americans, ta the attainment of 
peace, liberty and ſafety, and 
with them to ſhare in the g of 
- . seſcuing their native country from 
the graſping hand of France, as 
well as from the ambitious and 


Aintereſted views of a deſperate 


themſelves, Who had 
Already ht the colanies to the 

very brink of deſtruclion. Could 
they now want evidence, that che 
- Funds of their were either 
. » exhauſted; or that managers 

bad applied them to their own pri- 

vate aes? s caſe, 


. * > 


Party among 


o: join their ſervice with 


the ſame 


battle, and is daily del 
they dove bur 4 land of widows, or- 


to be in ſuch 


the ſoul of a Roman Catholic in 
Purgatory, and participating in 


— 


ſam 
Proper for his reception. 


continue in 
our or ad- 
vantage? Lhe tyranny of their 
2 robbed them of their 
„ impriſoned their 
them to the fiel of 


4s 
comnry.mithothear blo 
He aſked, What — 9a Was 


ans, and be Even their 
ſtake, religion, he repreſented 
r, as to Rare 
no other ſecurity, than what de- 
pended. upon the exertions of, the 
parent country for their delive- 
trance. In roof, or illuſtration of- 
this, he alte a fact upon his 
own knowledge; viz. That he 
had lately — their mean and 
profligate Congreſs at maſs, for 


the rites of a church, againſt 
whoſe anti- chriſtian corruptions, 
their pious anceſtors would have 
with their blood. 
On this the writers in the Ame. 
rican papers remarked, that no 
other man in America, had ever 


ever entered into ſuch cloſe habits 
of intimacy and apparent-friend- 
ſhip with the French agents, con- 
ſuls, and refidents in that coun- 
try, as he had uniformly done. 

That his fine houſe at Philade). 


phia was not only at all, times de- 
voted to their ſervice, but that he 


had maintained Monſ. Gerard, 


with his whole family and ſuite, 


for ſeveral weeks in it, in the moſt 
ous manner, until che Con- 
were able to Provide. one 
And 
and 


gr 
that his conſtant ma 


expence, in concerts, balls and 
entertainments, for the Gallican 


ſtrangers, 
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ſummoned to-ſurrender by a given 
day, in order to abide trial 2 
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ſtrangers, were in a file far ſu- 
ior to any thing of the ſort 
known in that part of the 
world ; ſo that the French them- 
ſelves confidered him; as one of 
the warmeſt friends to their coun- 
try on the whole continent. How 
far this is true, we are totally 


unable to determine. According 


to our cuſtom, we fairly ſtate the 
repreſentations on both ſides; and 
laying facts together, we do our 
beſt to enable the reader, to judge 
of the true condition of America, 
and the value of our expectations 
from the Kate of parties there. 
The oy ic notice taken 
of Arnold's defeQion; on the fide 
of America, was a amation 
iſſued by the executive power of 
the ſtate in Penſylvania, wherein 
his name was-placed at the head of 
a liſt of ten ſuppoſed traitors, and 
of whom five were no higher than 
the rank of yeomen; who were all 


treaſons wherewith they were 
charged; or, in caſe of failure, 


to be ſubjected to all the pains, 
penalties, and forfeitures, of high 


However diſappointed by the 
failure of Gen. Arnold's original 
deſign, and of his ſubſequent pro- 


- Cclamations, hopes were ſtill en- 


tertained of the diſſentions and 
diſtreſſes which prevailed in the 
revolted —— and which 
theſe proclamations appear by no 
means to have exaggerated. The 
depreciation of their paper cur- 
rency was arrived at its ultimate 
pitch, and it produced all its na- 
tural conſequences. Some of the 
earlier emiſſions of that currency, 
fell infinitely below their nominal 
value; that is, one hundred ſilver 
Vo. XXIV. 


of the war, had raiſed the 


ticles, to the moſt enormous wm 


the - 
the utmoſt which they could raiſe 


both to the Congreſs, and to the 


ing, with moſt aſtohiſhing pa- 


and their wants became ſo —— 
that a great number of the officers 


dollars, produced as much value 
at market, as eight or ten theu- 
ſand paper ones; Arid even the 
later emiſſions, or thoſe which 
were moſt valued, had fallen at 
the rate of forty to one. At the 
ſame time, that the circumſtances 
price of 


all foreign commodities; and of 
many the moſt eſſential ar- 


Without ſuppoſing very much 
mal-adminiſtration, we muſt ſup- 


poſe ſuch a depreciation the ine-. 


vitable conſequence of vaſt paper 
emiſhons, without an adequate 
money fund to give them ſtrength, 
and currency. a n 
This particularly affected, and 
was indeed exceedingly ruinous to 
the American officers; for al- 
though the ſoldiers were ill clad, 
and otherwiſe greatly diſtreſſed, 
they were, however, on the whole, 
well ſupplied with proviſions, But 
many, if not moſt of the officers, 
had been under a neceſſity of 
mortgaging their ſmall eſtates, to 


upon them, in order to ſupport the 
enormous expences = 
Theſe grievances they had long 
and repeatedly remonſtrated upon, 


1 of their reſpective 
tes; 


nor were the complaints 


confined to ſubalterns, but pro- 


ceeded equally from the field and 
general officers. After long wait - 


tience, the iſſue of hopes and pro- 
miſes which were never realized, 
it was at length ſo much exhauſted, 


were upon the point of — 2 
up their commiſſions, and ſai 
they muſt preſerve themſelves from 


l 


of the ſervice. 
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. in,: by teturning to the army. And the matter of 
management of their kad 8 . — of a 
D 8 That man of the higheſt military fame 
y ſpent. amonꝑſt them, ſs far from being 
els blow, and Acad their. the means of bringing over, even 
lia, to the defence of their any ſmall body or detachment of 
| troops, does not»ſeem t0 be fairly 
| ble with the deſertion of a 
they alone, of all the membem ſingle ſoldier, much leſs of an of- 
af the community, ſhould be like- ficer-+:It may not be eaſy to trace 
wiſe daſtined to the ſacrifice of many inſtances in hiſtory, of an 
their whole e ee for ill pai a | 
Ee. ow then be well conſidered 
5 ular circumſtance, in this 
7 great diſcontent; and of 
no lese real „that ſuch 
vioaſt offers hel out to them. ſhould 

nat have produced ſome very con- tion. e 1 
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tion. Briii officers tilled and wounded. Cal. V. ler dies of his 
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on the ſide of New Vork, 
exceſſive heats, and t un- 
healthmeſs of the ſeaſon in South 
Carolina, had laid an inſuperable 
reſtraint upon the arms and acti- 


vity of Lord Cornwallis, for no 
ſmall time after the battle of Cam- 
den, In the mean time he 4 
a proclamation for ſe. 
4 * queſtrating the eſtates 
2 of thoſe perſons within 
the f ; who were either ac- 
in arms with the enemy, 
who had abandoned their planta- 
tions with a view of joining or 
ſupporting them, or who, by an 
-avowal of rebellious prin- 
c and other criminal acts, 
ſhould manifeſt a deſperate perſe- 
verance in oppo poſing the re-eſtab- 
is 


e of majeſty” 2, govern- 

To give effect to this pur- 
— be appointed a commiſſioner 
to take. poſſeſſion of ſuch eſtates 


and property, the annual product 
of Which, excepting the part al- 
lotted for the maintenance of the 
families of ' thoſe defaulters and 
abſentees, was to be applied to the 
public ſervice, in contributing to 

the ex of the war. 


During this fickly- ſeaſon, by 


own corps 


their 1 and alertneſs, as lit- 


ſome de 


which the' army, y, eee 
its ceſſation from toil, was much 
affected, Lord Cornwallis had diſ- 
patched Col. Ferguſon, with” his 


a body of militia, likewiſe of his 
training, which was attached to 


it, to make incurſions on the bor. 


ders of North Carolina. If no 


great matter was e 
this ition, yet, as he was 
neither incumbered with baggage 
of artillery, and that his troo 
were particularly diflingaiſhed: 


tle dariger ſeemed to be hazarded 
in the ex ent with a broken 
and diſpirited enemy; and misfor- 
tune was farther guarded again 
by the inſtructions given to the 
commander, immediately = re- 
turn upon the 1 

2 ſorce; though in Re, 


none ſuch was reaſonably to be ex- 


ed. There wefe ſeveral ſuf- 
cient motives for this expedition; 


For beſides, that the nature of 


that ſort of troops, requires their 
being kept in almoſt continual 


motion and action, it ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary to _ the war alive” in 
the frontier; as 
colts confidence of the 


enemy, 


well to 
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of light infantry; ane 
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under the unavoid- 


om fnking 


- able delay and flow movement of 


: L 


the army. ., © 


Ferguſon was tempted to ſtay 


longer in the mountainous country 


which partly borders on, and part- 


8 b a part of, Tryon county in 


lorth Carolina, than was abſolute- 
ty. neceſſary,” under the hope of 
cutting off a Col. Clarke, who was 
returning with his detachment 


From an expedition into Georgia; 
and was the more encouraged in 


this delay, from his not having an 
idea, that there was any force in 


the country at all able to look him 


in tlie face. A numerous, fierce, 


f the loyaliſts in that province 
(Where there were many more of 
| N tion than in any other) 


priſoners, including 


the latter, 
exceeded 800. The Americans 
ſay they took 1500 ſtand of arms; 
and ſtate Ferguſon's force at 1400 


men. 


The fall of this officer, who 
poſſeſſed very diſtinguiſhed talents 
as a partizan, and in the conduct 
of irregular warfare, was, inde- 
pendently even of his detachment, 
no {mall loſs to the ſervice. - He 
was perhaps the beſt markſman 
living ; and probably brought-the 
art of rifle ſhooting. to its Yigheſ 
point of perfection. He even in- 


vented a gun of that ind upon a 
new conſtruction, which was faid 
to have far exceeded in facility and 
execution any thing of the ſort 
before known ; and he is ſaid to 
have greatly outdone even the 
American Indians, in the adroit- 
neſs and quickneſs of fixing and 


aud unexpected enemy, however, 
ſuddenly fprung up in the depth 
bf che deſarts. The ſcattered in- 
babjitauts of the mountains aſ- 
ſembled without noiſe or warning, 
under the conduct of ſix or ſeven 
of their militia colonels, to the 
number of 1600, daring, well 


mounted, and excellent horſemen. 
Col. Ferguſon had already re- 
_ ccived orders from Lord Cernwal- 


Tis for his return, and was on his 


way to paſs the Catawba for that 


al But diſcoyering as he 
croſſed the King's Mountain, that 


he was eagerly purſued by a thick 


* 


: 


* 


cloud of cavalry, he took the beſt 
- poſition for receiving them which 
time and the 
of; and which happened to be by 
But his men 
being neither covered by horſe nor 

7 Ve likewiſe diſ- 
mayed and aſtoniſhed, at finding 
themſelves ſo unexpectedly ſur- 
tounded and attacked on every 
__ tide by this cavalry, were not at 


place would admit 
no means a bad one, 


artillery, and being 


Ll 
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loading, and in the certainty of 
hitting the mark, lying upon the 
back, or belly, and in every other 
poſſible poſition of the body. It 
is not certain, that theſe improve- 
ments produced all the effect in 
real ſervice, which had been ex- 


pected, from thoſe n ſpe- 


cimens of them that were diſplay- 
ed-in' England. Humanity can- 
not, however, but wiſh, that this 
barbarous mode of hoſtility, was 
by univerſal conſent, baniſhed 
from the - warfare of all nations. 
It has been reported, that Gen. 


Waſhington owed his life at the 


battle of Germantown to this gen- 
tleman's total ignorance af his 
perſon; as he had him ſufficiently 

in . within 
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within reach and view during that 
action for the purpoſe: + 
This was the firſt reverſe of for- 
tune Which Earl Cornwallis had 
experienced in his military career; 
but ſhe ſeemed now to take ven- 
geance for the delay; for the ſtate 
of his fotce, and the nature of 
the war conſidered, few thing 
could have been more 2 
unlucky in the preſent j uncture. 
It was, however, in ſome degree 
apparently recompenced, by the 
ſevere blow · which Sumpter, not 
long after, received from Col. 
Gen. Sumpter having raiſed 
about a chSuland men, advanced 
towards Ninety-Six, with a view 


1 ome of the poſts in 
ur 


that nei 
place i 


hood, if not the 
Hf. Tarleton was then 


-at ſuch 4 diſtance, as afforded no 


room for apprehenfion of him, 


until, at leaft, ſome conſiderable 
part of the buſineſs was effected; 
but his motions were ſo ſudden and 
unexpected, and he paſſed the 
Wateree, and the Broad River 


with ſuch rapidity, that he had 
rized his too ſecure 
enemy on the South banks of the 
Ennoree; before he had the ſmalleſt 


apprehenſion of his danger. This 
being, however, prevented, by 
the Tacky information of a de- 
ſerter, Sumpter had barely time 


to paſs" that river with the utmoſt 


erer ent 3 but could not fave 
0 og ar from being cut to 


He continued his flight to the 
ger, and was purſued by 
Tarleton, with the cavalry of his 


legion, and the 63d regiment 
mounted on horſeback, with the 


utmoſt rapidity ; the infantry of 
the legion, with the artillery, 


the Britiſh troops above fifty were 


conſiſting of a ſingle three pouuder, 6 * 
being ſeveral miles behind. Sump- 


ter perceiving the danger of at- 
rempting to croſs the Tyger, with 
an enemy, fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
cloſe upon his rear, and having 
alſo received intelligence that 
Tarleton had come forward with- 
out his infantry, he took a ſtrony 


poſition at a place called Blac 


Stocks, a little ſnort of the river, 
and confiding in his own ſupe · 
riority of number, determined to 
ſtand his attack. This Tarleton 
did not then intend ; for he"only 


wanted to interrupt the flight of . 
the enemy, and keep them in 
play, until he was joined by the 
rear; but the eager coming up of 


the 63d, and their being'inftantly 
attacked as they threw-themſelves 
from their horſes, | obliged him, 
at no ſmall hazard, to put all at 


the iſſue, and to fall on directly 


with his cavalry. Notwithitand- 
ing the cover of ſome log houſes, 
and the natural advantages of the 
place, the enemy were driven from 


their ſtrong poſt, and forced to 


paſs the river in the utmoſt dif- 
order. ve Is i "#195. 
The Americans loſt about 120 
men, killed, wounded, or taken. 
Three of their colonels were 
among the ſlain, and Sumpter 
himſelf was dangerouſly wound- 
ed. They were certainly fortu- 
tunate in bringing on the action 
before the arrival of the rear;-as 
the whole party muſt otherwiſe 
have been inevitably cut off. Of 


killed or wounded; among the 
former were ſome promiſing and 
gallant: young officers. Tarleton 

rſued the blow, as ſoon às he 
ad provided for the wounded; 


and crofling the river, did not 
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. derftood in Lord Cornwallis's way operations. upon the Cheſa; 
from... thence. io the Cheſapeak. and it being im poſſhle to form a 
North Carolina was only conſi- junction with Leſhe's . FAS. by 
- _dexedas theroad to Virginia; the that way, as ſoon as. 4 
determined reſiſtance, and the op- ceived adyice from,,, Sir. Henry. 
poſition in every inſtance. of the Clinton of the circum mes, im- 
inhabitants, do not to have mediately. diſpatched. — rf 
been any more N of, than to the feet and n to proceed 
the, unconquerable Alatfection of without delay to own; 
6 thoſe in South Carolina. It muſt where they arrived 2 the d. 
| have been under thefe perſuaſions, dle of December, . and. Lee 
that the commander in chief at found orders Waiting, that be 
New York, diſpatched Brig. Gen. 1 im ately. march, with 
F Leſlie, with a corps of near 3000 about 459 of. his 6a to join ny 
choice troops, about the middle 9 ainder, 2 
_ of Octaber to the Cheſapeak, i 9 by 1 . 
order to co-operate. with Lo S wi FOR: 
Cornwallis's operations in Vir- iy he gpl, nd 
deans the, cloſe, of the year, 
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ginis. It was likewiſc farther in 
View, that Leſlie, with the aid of w 
dhe marine by which he was con- ing hw . . | 
* W uption into, 


W Gates ing. now 
; but, as we have 
here- 


ofore. br 22 BY 
0 uk an mar cenſure 
1 e 


ar 5 the — e 
' for 5 own. defen 

accompanied by Cal. 

brave guiſhed 
who had commanded thole kifle- 
men in the northern war, that, 
belides beipg fatal to many brave 


10r to them 
bt to uſe his 


and were .fo 
in their own Way, 
own ve words, th 
_ hot he ſe in the 6 


4 rifle th 
9 . W 1781, 
towards the oP ay 


ornwallis 
| 1. arm 
keeping 


| until he arrived at a water, called 


the former. Greene had. 
time aſſembled his principal 
in Mecklet county, 
Carolina, In order to impede 
_ eſs of. the 
be was in no condition to en- 
; counter in che field, he thought 
it n to make a diverſion on 
their left; and for that purpoſe, 
an attack was made upon the im- 


this 
on 


the 


poſt of e while to ef 
wal and Port rhe dive 
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the regiment, - Which was 
oy With another three 


—4 
partizan, f | 
the commander in-ehief, to ſtrike 


a blow, if poſſible, at Gen. Mor- 
| 151005 3 but at all events, to oblige 


officers, e ſo terxible to the 
Indlans ' By x, Gen. Burgoyne, 


is courſe between the 
1 1 the Catawba rivers, 


. Turkey Creek, which" falls into 


North 
army, which 


portant, and now far from weak 


— 0 io 8 
re re 


eat; JAG 


many i 
e talion of 8 A6 Wahab 
- annexed to it, 


and one three 
Na and being joined by 


under to the relief of Ninety- 
, he received inſtructions from 


paſs the Broad River, and 
4 prevent all future embar- 
raſſment on that fide. Morgan 


retreated, and Tarleton purſued ; 
n ſtate of — which naturally 
en 


f increaſes con ce and ardour on 


the one fide, and rally de- 
preſſes them on the — 


Mor- 
at length found his enemy 
cloſe upon him, that he could 
not paſs the Broad River, eſpe- 
cially as the waters were exceed- 
ingly. out, without expoſing 
troops to greater dariger, he 
thought he ſhould hazard v 
encounter. He accordin ith- 
out 8 — he f = | 
upon: ine w ſhow 
take; and chookng his ground 
boldly prepared for 
Tarleton came up 
_ his enemy at 
in the morning, 


n 5 
1781. 


E. nothing could appear more in 


viting Tie, the proſpect before 


_ They were drawn u = 
„ open wood wi 
[P | gets at nes; ; 


lch, 1 . ſecond A We with the charaQteriftic in- 


4 | treo „Was out of fight in the notwithſtanding ralhed à part of 
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to * 2 1 long We to conquer, wow, 
pa pe br . 'b 55 ſevere and pnthought of 
attack Was 1 1M f „ thrown into irremediable 
regiment, the Riforder and confuſion, 
e be. and the corps A total defeat was the imme. 
2 We infantry. annexed to it; diate conſequence, * The yth re- 
troop of cavalry covered each piment lof heir colour and the 
nk. The 7 battalion of the n of the royal artillery, 
6-1 And the remainder ef the | Who attended the tho pieces of 


2 107 ed uncommon abi W lk gnanimity of their 


bee. in the diſpoſi either to abandon 

N of his force Jes ei other urrender their guns, werk cut 

©miliria, on whom he place CEN ieces by them. The loſs eve- 

great confidence, were ex expoſed to * 22. in rilled, wounded, and 
| exceeded 


| wr View, as we have 40 ten. 
: Arſt line on the edge of \ of Þ </ex ment in the midſt of defear, 

: wood j but the ſecond, compoſed  'exhibjted à trait of his character 
f the continental and Virginia and f pirit, When all Wus lot, he 
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ä , where they were drawn up his rquted cavalry, who were (ill 
in excellent order, and prepared aſhamed'to abandon an officer who 
{5 all events. bad ſo often led them to * ; 
The militia were little capable Wich theſe, . edly charged 
er ſuſtaining the 9 of und tepplfed Waſhington's horle ; 
- their aſſailants; and were ſoon and had the fortune N 51 Ʒ 5 
broken, routed, and ſcattered on the baggage, the fley 
Al Ades. It is not to be wondered in who eue 5. len ing 
at, that thoſe troops who had been cut to pieces. bis, however, 
0 long uſed to carty every thing from the impoſbiBity af carrying 
before them, almaſt wiikout = AF, he was N moſtly. to 
© Gftatice, now meeting with the de 
99 3 ofual facility; ſhould at once con- This blow coming ſo. cloſely 
© clude. the do be their own, ipon that x gs King's Mountain, 
duo purſue the fugitives with the ced effects worſe than could 
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time, the _ line havin g'open- tral Wiafters,” Indeed they Yeem- 
ed on the right and left in the ed ſeribufly to Rave influenced al! 
wood, 61770 to lead the victors the ſubſequent operations of the 
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and the nature 


dered this ſort o 'force-one of its 
moſt effoctual arms. r 

It was the mote grievous to 
Lord Cornwallis, from its being 
one of thoſe unexpected events, 
Which as it could. neither be fore- 


ſeen nor e, kee no wiſdom 
could de againſt. 
1 65 were now 


; 1-6 "had been much diſtin- 


iſhed, and -conftantly - ſucceſs- 
1. It is not. even clear that 


there was, A diſ parity in point 


nd if there had, 


A. long and confirmed expe- 
rience, it ould not have been a 


matter of: mych conſideration. 


Nor was it even to be ſuppoſed, 


that Morgan would in any poſli- 

ble emo; f move 2 

e 7 4 or Greene 

55 ppoy the e adyance 0 Lord 
214 Weg | Mecklen- 


© bargh county, and retired to the 
- feb fide of the Pedee ; which 
\zhcreaſed; the , diſtance ſo much, 


that his retreat, under the conſe- 
guences of an action, ſeemed ex- 
„ tremely hazardous. 

The plan adopted by Lord 


"Corwalli is for the winter cam- 


paign, was to advance to North 
Carolina, by the upper, 1nſtead 
of the Tower - roads, or in other 
-words, to make his way on the 
\ weſtern ſide, inſtead of kee 
the central courſe through Pork 


Fovinces, "Among. other motives 


or this choice, was the hope of 
eutti ing Morgan off, or if that 


failed,” at any rate to drive him 
entirely out of South Carolina, 
and thereby to relieve Ninety-ſix, 
and all that fide, _ from trouble 
aun danger While ne — for- 


8 . kept . 552 f 


he migh 


oe 


* other” mth 10 
e 15 


was 5 and. Accor 


REDDY 
to the fords, "which woes 
above. elf for CARS ; 


mee fu vers. Were. 36 thay ah 
ear en im 
below 755 een wh ooh af 


1 e that the lower n took. 
objects in 8 wich Lord ; 
| 8 1 K. by rapid march- 


es, to pet between Gen, Greene 
and Virginia, and by canting. of 
his rein de es e fi 
try, ther reduce ne- 
RT fighting with JESS 
force, or of dire up the 
altogether, b y abandogipg North 
Carolina with 9 4nd, and 
hat ce. In either caſe, .as he 
no doubt of ſucceſs 1 
| 3 an rtunity wonl 
afforded, * "IT 2 Y- 
en to the loyaliſts, to fulfil. 
promiſes of a general Sing 
order rr? bo i's re- eſta 
ment of the Briti nt. 
In this flattering © of thin 
e ben 1g 19 
e province competent Bk 
maintenance of its own...internal 


ſecurity, it would likewiſe prove 


the meansof ſecuring the tran * 


lity of South Carolina; And 

every thing being ſecured behind, 
"iy, Fig well look forward, 

- with the warmeſt hopes, and with 


every proſpect of advantage, to 


n the proſecution of his intended 


operations in Virginia, Maryland, 
and even fill farther, northward. 


Lord Cornwallis was not leſs. 


attentive to the ſecurity of South 
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active operations of the army un- 

der his own immediate command, 
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with his whole force, to join Mor- 
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"For 29 55 mſe unfortunately, oy ar- 
We this pot, with 300 militia 
on prece ing evening, was 
wich { ſome other rung 2 
ons £4 lain. Colonel Hall 
or th f gvards, was the onl officer 
- ho. ell on the Britiſh fide; and 
© tbgvgh-a good 


many private men 
ese . et the loſs1 in eve- 

re Las would appear incredi- 
"Sy fo 125 thoſe, who are not 
d to. conſider the prodi- 
tween real and 
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at a place about ten miles diſtant, 
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ole paſſed with the urmot Wl ch 
3 tion 6ver the river, Colonel a 
Tarleton was diſpatched. with the fo 
cay ſupported e-23d re | 
e in 1125 ſuit 17 the fogittte M 
and Mkewiſe * and examine m 


en al Haying received 
oe Wen hace from 7 iſonem, 
that es or four hundred of the 
militia, were to aſſemble that day 


erly feized that opportunity, 
Aab avengin % 574 bn 
30 1 5 7 e late Aiſaſtef. 
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hs 152 N Thither at 
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boa 5 dition; his arrival be. 
go ſudden and uncxpeftcd, that 

of a Ss plete ſurprize, great execi. 


almoſt Pane bu 
uences. This ſevere ſtroke, + 


ng with th ding defeat a 
the ford, had ſuch an ret upot 
the militia, who had hitherto & 


heard of che rigovrs arid danger 
of war, that they not only: imme. 
diately abandoned all their pok 
on the river, but were fo totally 
cowed and diſpirited, that tho 
did not once after; i in any man 
ner, make the ſmalleſt attempt i 
eſs of the army 
in its march t to the” de al. 
888 courſe 14 ( to uſe Lon 
Cornwallis own words) througl 
one of the moſt rebellious tracts u 
America. | 

Though the enemy WA. aban- 
doned 1 5 s Ford, yet the con: 
tingal fall of rain, and yelling of 

the river, had rendered the 7 
ge 


t Colonel Weblter.. . Was, how. 

i, ever, at length 3<tompliſhe to- 

of wards. the evening; an he was 

nd enabled to join the con mander in 

chief, in ſome time after dark, at 

nl above 6x males diſtance from the 
ard, 
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| Intelligence being received, that 


© Morgan had commenced a orced 
ne iN march, in the afternoon, which it 
s afterwards. found that he had 
Fo continued through the I to 
de northward, towards Saliſbury, 
dhe dere of retallating on that 
ut, commander, was ſo ſtrong with the 
b, amy, that they purſned him in 
ne the morning with the. utmoſt ſpirit 
or WY and gouf; hoping, notwithſtand- 
ins the diſtance he had gained, by 
4 dint. of exertion, ſtill to overtake 
tee or intercept him while he was en- 
v. WT tangled pong he rivers. But the 
ha difficulties of bad roads, bad wea- 


ther, and. ſwelled. creeks, which 
. 


een and fo numerous, that it 
7 could not poſſibly be done, with 
de effeft chat was wiſhed. Mor- 
en bad. arrived at the trading fort 
ache Yadkin, in the night between 
en the, ſecond and third of February, 
2nd during the remainder of that, 
* d in the courſe of the following 
11888 day, had paſſed the body of his in fan- 
des try, With the cavalry, and moſt of 
the Weben over the river; ſo that 
ben the. guards, by a courſe. of 
me * moſt ſtrenuous exertions, had 


come up in the evening, they could 
paly rout and diſperſe his rear, 
and take the few remaining wag- 
rr fo. 
Morgan having fecured the boats 
on the other fide, and the ford 
through which he had paſſed his 
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vaggons and cava you now 
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rendered impaſſable by the 
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riſe of the tives, Lord Cornwallit 
determined to march to the 


fords, which, as we Cs | 
are generally paſſable ; but he was 
under à neceſfity of making ſome 


ſhort delay by the way at Saliſbu- 
ry, for t procuring of a. haſty 
and ſcanty ſupply of ' proviſions, 
In the mean time he, recezyed in- 
telligence, that Morgan had quit- 
ted the banks of 'the Yadkin, and- 
that Greene was marching with the 
otmoſt diſpatch to form a Junction 


with him at Guildford. The - 


Britiſh commander knowing that 
Greene had not yet received his 
reinforcements from Virginia,. nor 
even had time to collect the North 
Carolina militia, was ſenſible, that 
he would by all poſſible means 
avoid an engagement in the latter, 
and of dark. endeavour to make 
his way into the other Where his 
ſupport lay. To counteract this 
deſign was therefore his great ob- 
jet; and he accordingly endea- 
voured with the utmoſt diligence, 
and every degree of exertion, to 
get before him to the river Dan; 
or that river, and the Roanoke 
into which it falls, form the boun- 
dary between the two provinces ; 
and by ſeizing the upper fords on 
the firſt, he hoped to reduce 
Greene to a neceſſity either of 
fighting, or of es ie his 
communication with, and all ho 
of ſuccour from Virginia ; while, 
in the latter caſe, he would run 
no ſmall riſque of being inextrica- 
bly encloſed and hemmed in, be- 
tween | the great rivers on the 
weſt, the fea on the eaſt, and the 
forces under the Lords Cornwallis 
and Rawdon, on the north and 
Wend 
It was now a trial of diſpatch 
between both armiess which PD 
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Greene off, from the upper fords ; 

__ and LardCotnwallis beipg aſſured, 

that the lower. were impracticable, 
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2 that the country could not af- 
any number of boats, at all 
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- - army, [thought he could not now. 


9 Without , a; deciſive blow, 
and accordingly purſued, him with 
the utmoſt expedition. This was, 
however, impeded by b gp and 
numerous difficulties. The intel- 
Hgence to be obtained, was not 
_ only extremely defeftive, but ſeems 
| 12 been intendedly delufive ; 
the want of light troops 


was now 


ſeverely. felt; and the enemy by 


their abundance. of them, were 
"enabled to break down all the 


bridges in the Iine of march, and 


to throw numberleſs other impedi- 
Feb: 1th ments in the way of 
the army, Upon their 
arrival at Boyd's Ferry, they diſ- 
© covered to their inexpreſſible grief 
and yexation, that all their. toil 
and exertions had been yain, and 
tat all their hopes were fruſtrat- 
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niſhed with boats ſufficient, (in 


direct contradiction to all the in- 


telligence received by the Britiſh 
general) to convey their whole 


army and baggage, on the preced- 
ing day 7K night, over the ri- 


the vigour and perſeverance with 


which they were encountered and 


ſurmounted, the hardſhips, and dif- 
ficulties, which the army endured 
in this long courſe of march, from 
Saliſbury to the Dan, and then in 
- the, purſuit of Greene to Boyd's 
Ferry. Their wants and diſtreſſes 
were not leſs than their toils and 
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- Hom on that fide, and by 
with thoſe neceſſary ſapplies, which, 
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, which was alternately a wild 
and inkoſpitabſe ſoreſt, or inhabi. 
ted by a e, who were at leaf 
highly adverle, however they might 
venture, or not, to be hoſtile, 
When to theſe we add all the pof. 
ſible incommodities, incident to 
bad roads, 'heavy rains, want of 
cover,. and the continual wading 
through nümberleſe deep ' creek; 
and rivers in the depth of winter, 
we ſhall dill form only very faint 


ings which they endure. 
The army being in no condition 
to venture the invaſion of fo power. 
ful a province as Virginia, in the 
reſent circumſtances, and North 
| in à ſtate of the 
utmoſt diſorder and conſuſion, 
Lord Cornwallis, after giving the 
troops a day's reſt, led them by 
eaſy marches to Hillſborough; 
where he erected the royal ſtandard, 
and iſſued a proclamation, inviting 
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and to take an active part in aſſil- 
ing him to reſtore and con- 
ſtitutional government in the co- 


e 
During theſe tranſactions, Co- 
lonel Balfour, who commanded at 
Charles-Town, equipped a ſmall 
force for àn expedition to Cape 
Fear River, not only to co-operate 
with Lord Cornwallis by a diver- 
gaining 
poſſeſſion of Wilmington, but like- 
wiſe to make that way a convey: 
ance for the furniſhing his army 


in the preſent late of the war, could 
ſcarcely be done in any other man- 
ner. Major Craig, with about 
land forces, was diſpatched 
upon this ſervice towards the lat- 
ter end of January; and the men 
| were 
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— — Barclay landed all the 
in order to ſupply” the 


ge inhabitants ſent à deputation 


o; and the town being 
bandoned by its defenſive force, 
— Frol about 150 men, was 
without refiftance. The i in 
abitants delivered up their arms, 

ere Wmitted' to parole, and ſe- 


arfoes hed both by land 
ater ; fbur or five were accord- 
| 5 and ſome others burnt 
th The batteries be- 
cloſed in, and the works re- 
aired or 'comple Wilming- affected 
** made à poſt of ſome ſort 
* ; and continued for 


Lond Corawallis being inform- 
|, chat a confiderable number of 
yalift inhabited. the'country be- 
deen the Haw 'and the Deep, 
vert, he diſpatehed Col. Tarle- 
— the cavalry, and a ſmall 
dy of infantry, to 1 5 revent any 
terruption in their aſſembling or 
ring. N er nN 
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time that the Fri 
catered it on A 
they fell in with a body of 

people, .who,. under 
the cbnduRt of 4 Cologel, be 


were on their way to join the 


army at Hillborough.; Theſe an- 


fortunate royaliſts, who had notice 
of Tarleton's ap . —— 
the enemy for his 

and not being yet approbe: 

the wiles and Ee 
war, ſuffered themſelves, wi 
the ſmalleſt effort, to be encloſ 
and ſurrounded ; when, bs: 
reſiſtance, and, it is le cryiag 
out for quarter, a number of. 
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lo the mean time, Lord Dorne 
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that Greene bein 
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* 2 movement to the Haw 
River, which he „ and en, 
camped near Allemance Creek; 
having puſhed Tarleton a few miles 
forward towards the Deep River, 
with the cavalry, the 22 com- 


of th 
by ſter's brigade. See rib light | 


s ſoon made their appearance; 
upon which Tarleton received or- 
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ſuit: "He ſoon” learned Nm” the 
priſoners, that thoſe he had defear- 
ed were: the corps called” Lee's le- 
with three or four hundred 


; 2 Mountain men, and * 


militia, under a Colonel Preſto 

He like wiſe diſcovered through the 

*fame” intelligence, that Greene, 

* part his "army, was at no 
at diftance. | 


ared afterwards, thou k 
| * He . 


ſeem to have been then 

Known to the Britiſh general, that 
Greene had yet only received a 
part of the nn he ex- 
pected; and that à more confider- 
"able body were then on their way 
Him from Virginia. This 
is uced him to fall ſuddenly back 
"6 Thompſon's Houſe, near Boyd's 
Ford, on che Reedy Fork, It is 
remarkable, and deſerving of par- 
"ticular notice, that although this 


part of the country, where the 


Army now was, was conſidered and 
5 "Uiftinguiſhed, as being peculiarly 
auch zealoufly attached” to the Bri- 
iſh" caufe and intereſt; and 


that Lord Cornwallis ſhould ave 


Hf occaſion pathetically to com d 
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thoſe, in de 
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ſerved 10 


| Ho 122 Lord ( Cormwal- 


lis to put the army ſuddenly. 
motion; Ly, a view, not. only ü 
beating, up their quarters, a) 
driving them in upon .the arm 
"4 of attacking Greene himſel 
f any fair e 
fer. He com lete acceeded 1 | 
the &2 part ol his dehign.; and 
Weitzell's Mill, on dhe Res 
Fork, where 2 ventured to r mal 
a ſtand, the 
50 be 


e e Virginia miſitia, ſuffers 
124. z. and. the ſecond 
95 falle through 2 
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trot? over rag aw 825 
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et, of ſubſiſting t e fed ou 
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termediate  exhauſte 


dere It in vain, for Brati 


lain, that his fituation was amongſt Fra to purſue them Fs , 
id friends, and adjoining to in- Haw, under any. hope of beuſ 
Weteräte rebels; and, that be- able to force * Action. 
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ſtate of th ae, was, 
V effectually covering their coun- 


try, to 
—— to aſſemble, and to join the 


army ; keeping an eye at the ſame | 


time to Cape Fear River; the | 
communication with whick it 
wonld ſoon become indiſpenſibly 


neceſſary to opeu, through the 


which were now become nearly in- 
ſapportable, under the want of 
ſupplies of every ſpecies. He Was, 
however, determined to fight the 


enemy in ne mean time, If their 
approached, under a 
= conviction, that nothing leſs 

a clear and decided ſuperio- 


army. at 


1 in arms, could anſwer the 


great purpoſe and end of their ex- 


ceedinply toilſome and arduous 
winter "campaign, which was to 


draw forth into action, the ſup- 


poſed numerous loyaliſts who in- 
habited that province. 

Tn purſuance of this plan, the 
d, on the 13th. of 
Quaker 'Meetin 
houſe, an Ve forks of he | 
Deep River.” On the following 


day, Lord Cornwallis was inform- 


ed,” that General Butler, with a 
body of North Carolina militia, 


together with the expected rein- 
forcements from Virginia, had all 
joined Greene; this was accom- 


pamed with a very exaggerated 


repreſentation of his force, which 
Was Rated at no leſs than nine or 


ten thouſand men; and intelli- 


geuce, which' was conſiderably 


nearer the truth, that he was in 
full march to attack the Britiſh 
army. On the ſame. evening he 


received authentic intelligence, 
Mat Greene had advanced to 
Vor. XXIV. 


to afford the friends of the cam 
al cauſe time and encourage- 


grievous diſtreſſes of the army, 


'H1STO RY 2b F who ROPE: de 


.*Gaild ford} . Which was on ; 
va 


twelye | miles, from the 


_ 'Cordwallis. 
pretty well perſuaded 4 


my intended to venture an e iD 
ment, thought it neceſſary” t to 11 


the waggons and bagg a 
a Longer eſcort Nap be, cool 


well ſpare, to Bell's M 

was conſiderabiy ner 4 on 
the Deep, 
the 5 affected country; and on. 
the following morn- 

ing, at day- \ Wing — —_ 
marched wi 


in their encampment. About four 


miles from Guildford, the adyanc- 4 
ed, guard, under Col. Tarleton, 
Lee's legion, 


and thoſe other light troops om 


fell in with Col. 


they had before engaged. Theſe 
Tarleton again, attacked and 


routed; and the army un | 


its march, ſoon - diſcovered 
enemy drawn up in order of battfe, 
upon a riſing ground, about a mile 
and a half from Guildford court> 
houſe, The light troops who had 
been defeated, having been ſeve- 
ral days entirely detached from 
Greene's army, the priſoners. now 
taken could give. no manner of 
account, of the order, numbers, 


or diſpoſition of the enemy; and 


the coun eople, who were 
amined 2 — de nature of the 
ground, whether from Topdity 

or deſign, were ſo exceedingly in- 
accurate, if not unintelligible. in 
their deſcriptions, as to rd very 
little ſatisfaction upon the ſub- 
ject. Indeed che Kffculey of pro- 
curing en and the little 
reliance to 


[LE 


River, in the heart of. 


the remainder _ of | 
the army, either to meet the ene- 
my on the way, or to attack them 


placed upon that 
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bliged to ad his di 
3 


woo, 
and ap} 


was a conſiderable 
"hand" of the ine of March, 


+ two others, With a wood, of 6 
about two hundred yards diced, | 
lying” between them, was on the 


bt of it; and beyond theſe 


, fields; the wood continued for ſe- 
In the 


veral miles to the right. 
font, beyond the plantation, was 
_ another wood; of about a mile in 
depth; and its back open 
anextenfive ſpace ofcleared ground 
which furreunded Guildford court- 
houſe, 
and left, were reported to be 1m- 
origin for. cannon; the ene- 
ms firſt line appeared drawn u 
on the Kirts of that in the front. F 


ing to be ſomewhat more open 
than its oppoſite, induced Lord 
Oornwallis to direct his attack 


2 the enemy's left wing; and 


artillery were brought up the 
road to cannonade their center, 
Whilſt be was making bis diſpoſi- 
tions in the follow) 
the right, the Heitian regiment of 
Boſe, with the 7 1it Britiſh, "were 


2 
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_ "Under theſe enbarrating: ir- 3 
cons the Brieim General 


principally, 
t face of 8 
tion of the enemy. The 
egg general p preſented a 
covered” with tall 

5 wen Fe were rendered in- 
rriexte by ſhrubs and thick under- 
bruſh but which was interſperſed 
: bak jos there, by a few ſcattered 
an tations and garde felds. In 

the immediately between the 
bead of the column and the enemy, 
antation, one 
Feld of which, was on the 


ed into 


"The woods on the right 


The wood on the right, appear- 


© 
. a << 


order. On * 


guards. On the left, the 234 and 
15 8 egiments, were led by Col. 
ebſter, and ſupported by the 


Fehadlers, and bates 
gvards, ander the con - 


ion of 
duct of Brigadiet-GenertI O'Hara, 
The German yagers, © With" the 
light infantry of the guards, re- 
mained in the wood, on the left of 
the guns; and the cavatry, under 
Col. Tarleton, were drawn u 

the road,” in readineſs to fn 
circumſtances might requite! 

Gen. Greeve's army was drawn 
up in three lines; "the front line, 
which was only in fight,” was com- 

ed of the two North Carolina 

ngades of militia, . their 
own Generals Butler and Eaton. 
The ſecond line, drawn or X 
proper diſtance in the woo 
compoled of two brigades of Vir- 
ginia militia, commanded” by the 
Generals Stephens and Lawſon. 
But the hope and main ſtrength of 
the army, was placed in the third 
line, which conſiſted of two bri- 
gades of Virginia and Maryland 
continental (or regular] troops, 
under the conduct of Gen. Huger 
and Col. Williams. Col. Wafh- 
ington, with his dragoons, a de- 
tachment of continental light in- 
fantry, and Lynch's regiment of 
riflemen, ' firmed a'ſex ate corps 
to cover the right flank; and Col. 
Lee, with his legion, a detach- 
ment of light infantry, and Camp- 
belPs riflemen, were n to 
cover the left. 

It is probable that Grethie $ 
whole force did not fall much, if 
any thing, ſhort of 6000 men; 
and it ſeems as probable, from the 
long ſervice they had go gone through, 

t 


and the confequent inneſs of the 
batta- 


wy ct 'Leffie, and 
art battalion of 
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fected to keep his cavalry., entire. 


prece ing and eq ueat circum— 
— Lord Cornwallis's 
forces could fearcely exceed a third 
of chat number. The acrounts 


publiſhed at the time, on either 


fide, being always calculated to 
make certain impreſſions; and to 
anſwer immediate purpoſes, can 
never üffurd a clue to accurate 
larity between Greene's diſpoſi- 
tiotfs on this day, and thoſe which 
had lately ſucceeded fo well with 
Morgan, cannot fail of ſtriking 
eyery one o attentively conſiders 
both 3 the reſemblance will like- 
wiſe appear id ſome parts of the 
a&ion, as well as in the plau or 
7 WE hag | 5 


16 el 
> began about half an 
hour paſt one o'clock in the after- 
noon; when Major-General Leſlie 
found himſelf ſo much ont-flanked 
the enemy's. left, that he was 
bliged to bring the firſt battalion 
of guards forward into the line, to 
the right of the regiment of Boſe; 
after which he was not long in de- 
feating every thing that yet ap- 
peared-before him. At the ſame 
time, Col. Webſter, who advanc- 
ed with equal vigour on Leflic's 
left, was no leſs ſucceſsful in his 
front; but finding that the 33d 
Was Expoſed. to a very heavy fire 
from the enemy's right wing, he 


- fuddenly' and judiciouſly changed 


his front to the left, and being 


ſupported by the yagers, and light 
infantry of the guards, attacked 


ind roated them on that fide; 


While the grenadicrs, and ſecond 
battalion, of guards, moved. for- 
ward to occupy the ground in the 
center, which he had juſt quitted. 
| All the infantry being now in 
the line, Col. Tarleton was di- 


to make re 


and compact, and not to charge 


by any means without orders, a. 
cepting only, the molt evident ae- 


ceſſity of ſome 


from defeat or ruin. In fact, not- 


withſtandiog this beginning ſuc- 
ceſs, 32 Fae na, and 

of the action was yet to come. 
For, although the North Carolina 
militia, in the firſt line, had 
ſhamefully abandoned their poſt, 
and ran away, without at all ſtand- 
ing the conflict; the Virginia mi, 
litia, in the ſecond line, were by 
no means influenced by their ex · 


ample; they, on the contrary, 


ſtood their ground for a confidera- 
ble time, and fought. with great 
reſolution ; and when they were 


at length broken, and driven bach 


upon the continental troops in the 
third line, the battle then became 
only the more arduous and doubt- 
ful. It was indeed an action o 
almoſt infinite diverſity. The ex- 


ceſſive thickneſs of rhe woods, 


had rendered 'the bayonet- in, a 
great meaſure uſeleſs; had | 
the enemy, however broken, © 
rally, to fight in detachment, and 
and obſtinate 
ſtands; it had neceſſarily and en- 


tirely brokea the order of battle 


and feparated and disjoined rhe 
Britiſh corps, who could know ano 
more of each other, than what they 
gathered from the greatneſs, the 
continuance, or the courſe of the 
firing, in different quarters; Thus 
the battle depenerated into a num- 


ber of irregular, but hard-fought 


and bloody ſkirmiſhes. - 
On the fight, the firſt battalion 
of guards, with the regiment of 


' Boſe, after they imagined that 


they had nearly carried every thing 
before them, were warmly. en- 
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engaged: 


2 p60 uncertain what was paſſing 


_ the artillery, which kept pace 
With them, and followed by the 


cavalry. 


- 
_ 


in front, flank and rear, 


not only with! ſuch-- parts of the 


roated' or broken enemy who had 
again*rallied, but — 4 paxt of 
the extremity of their left wing, 
which,” WN nn _ 
broken and bel. A ami. 
lar firing Was — on the 
left, where Webſter's corps was 

In the mean Ow the 
ment, with the 


71 regi 


_- - diers, and che ſecond. n 


s, which were in the center, 


on either hand, but hearing the 


, fire advance on the left, continued 


to move on along the road through 
the wood, being accompanied 55 


ined 
uild- 


The 


guards. firſt 
the cleared. 


und, near 


ford Court-houſe, - where they 
_ @. corps of continental in- 
. the teft of che road. 


try, formed in 8 field on 


Though the enemy were muck 
in number, the ſecond 


ſuperior 
3 of guards, glowing with 
to ſignalize themſelves, 


with ſuch effect, as to take their 
.cannon'; but purſuing them with 
100 wock ardour into the wood, 


ns, the diſorder wasirtetrieya- 
und they were driven back, 
urſued into the field, with 


the 16f6 of the two 6 pounders 
Which they had juſt taken. The 


fortane of the day, at this inſtant, 


2 only to hang by a fingle 


2 £ 
1 4 
- * 


The critical at 55 up of 


ntly — and routed them 
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two 3. pounders, and their well 
timed and well- directed ke, un- 
der the conduct of Lieutenant 
Macleod of the artillery, ſerved 
to repulſe, ot at, leaſt, to Keep at 
bay, the cayalty for the preſent, 
and — ſome 1 | 0 
breathing and recove 0 the 
guards, In the = the 
grenadiers, with the 7 1& regiment, 
whoſe paſſage had been impeded 
by ſome deep ravine, they fell in 
with on their way, began to ap- 
pear, coming out of the wood on 
the right; Which, as it could not 
fail to damp the enemy, ſerved 
equally to anſpirit the, royal 
troops, and to facilitate the en- 
deavours of Brig. Gen. O'Hara; 


pace who, | notwithſtanding his being 


ſorely wounded, Was uſing the 
moſt ſpirited and ſucceſsful exer- 
tions in 5 the guards. They 


accordingly, being now confirmed 


and ſupported by the comin 

of — rh returned = the 
charge wich freſh ardour; and to 
render the affair deciſive, the 23d 
regiment arrived at that inſtant 
from the left, and Tarleton came 
ſweeping. on with his. cavalry. 
Such a conjunction of favourable 
circumſtances could uot but pro- 
duce their effect. The enemy 
were attacked on My ſides 3 de- 
feated ; and not only loſt the two 


firſt 6 pounders, Which they had 
D lately recovered, but two 


2 of "pa —.— | yon. 


others, being the whole, artillery 
which ana 


bronghs, up the 


About the. ſame time, the 33d 
regiment, and the light infantry 
of the guards, after g action, 
and overcoming many dithculties, 
bad entirely routed; the. corps 
Which were oppoſed to them on 
* left; ſo that the action being 


now 


Z 


| £ 2 
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now entitely ended on that ſide, 


the 23d and 7 iſt regiments, with 


part of the cavalry; were diſpatch- 
ed in purſuit of the flying enemy. 
In the mean time a heavy firing 
Was ſtill continued in the woods 
on the right, where the firſt bat- 
talion of guards, and the regiment 
of Boſe, had their hands fully en- 
gaged with the militia, ina ſort 


of action which was entirely ſuited 


to the habits and genius of the 
latter. The appearance of the 
cavalry, and the ſpirited” attack 
made by Tarleton, contributed 
much to extricate thoſe regiments, 
and to occaſion the diſperſion of 
the militia in the woods. 
Thus ended the very _—_ 
hard-fought, and exceedingly di- 
verſißed action at Gaildford. An 
Action, in which the perſeveri 

valour, and admirable diſcipline 
of the 'Britiſh troops, were moſt 
eminently diftingmſhed; Nothing 
leſs, indeed, than an unlimited 
portion of the one, and an une- 
qualled perfection in the other, 
could have triumphed againſt ſo 
grent a ſuperiority of force, and 
uch inſuperable difficulties of 


— 
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ground. Lord Cornwallis decla- © 


red, in public orders, that he 
mould ever conſider it as the 
ee of his life, to have 

n placed at the head of To gal- 
lant au army; and the merit was 


ſo general, that every corps, and 


almoſt every officer above the rank 
of à ſubaltern, received his pub- 
lic thanks and acknowledgements 
for their particular and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſervices. Among theſe, 
we muſt not forget the brave Heſ- 
fran regiment f Boſe, and their 


- gallant comander, Major de Buy. 


No publie acknowled gement 
could de made (nor would it have 


- 


been adequate if there could) of , 


the noble commander': ows. me- 
rits ; which, if poſſible, were more 
highly diſtingoiſhed on this day, 
than in the: moſt brilliant of bis 
former actions. Notwithſtanding 


an exceeding bad flate of health, 


he ſeemed to be every where et 
ſent ; and afforded ſupport and re- 
lief to every corps'that was hard 
preſſed.” It was then no wonder, 
that two horſes were ſhot under 
him ; but it may well be deemed 
__ that he eſcaped himſelf un- 

art. | > 423 1 6 fd 
On the other ſide it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that ſeveral of the 
American corps diſputed; the day 
with great conſtancy ; and that 
they rallied, returned to the 


charge, and ſtood ſeveral ſevere 
ſhocks, with a perſeverance, and 


courage, which would have done 
honour to veteran troops. The 
rebel cavalry very much diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. It would like- 
wiſe ſeem, that Greene ſhewed no 
common ſhare of ability, in the 
drawing up of his army, the choice 
of his ground, and ſuch a diſpolt- 
tion of his force, as was ſuited 
both to its nature and theirs, Nor 
does any want of generalſhip ap- 
pear in the courſe and conduct of 
the action. The exceeding bad 
behaviour of the firſt line, both 
with reſpect to effect and example, 
was ſuffcient to have introduced 
diforder and diſmay in any army; 
and could not but greatly influence 
the fortune of the day. | 


The los on the Britiſh. fide, in 
any comparative eſtimate, drawn 


from the length, circumſtances, 
and ſeverity of the action, would 
appear very moderate ; but if con- 
ſidered, either witk reſpect to the 
number of the army, its * 
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were diſabled, it was 


 Goodricke, _ beſides . 


the very grea 


derable. T 


Aan extent 


— 
were within any reach of 
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Beur- the loch ur hidtrivite va- 
te of the brave men who fell or 


In the — it exceeded; goo: 
IY whom; though ſcarcely 
were killed on the ſpot, 

ay died afterwards of _ 

| — and, undoubtedly, a 
much g 


abled 
any rate, the army was deprived « 
about one - fourth in number (an- 


that by no means the leaſt effect- 


we) of its preſent force. The 
guards loſt Col. Stuart, with the 
Captains, Schutz, Maynard, and 


Col. Webſter, a brave, expert- 


enced, and diſtinguiſhed officer, 
ho commanded the brigade on 
the left, died of his wounds, to 
| the no ſmall loG of theſervice, and 


t regret of the gene- 


Ti he & Bri- 
Hara and 


ral as- —— as the arm 
” Generals 
; as well as Col. Tarleton, 


and ſeveral other Oy, were 


wounded, | 
Phe Americans 


$ ate of their loſs 5 which would 
have been alone a ſufficient reaſon 


fot coneluding it to be very conſi- 
only publiſhied an 
account of the 
of the continental troops, who 
formed: but a ſmall part- of their 
armys It was ſaid, that all the 


houſes for many miles round were 


filled with their wounded. The 
action was through fo wide 
country, and that ſo 
thickly” wooded, that the victors 
could form no eftimate of the ſlain. 
But hatever that might be, their 
loſs con the de- 
e militia 


- its WAS VO to eſta- 


"TL; FLO 


5 


great indeed. 


number were diſ- 
all future ſervice. At 


ſubalterns. 


gave no fair 


illed and wounded 


bliſhed cuſtom, ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of being diſpetled in the 
woods by au action, to make the 
bet of their way, without once 
looking back. Gen. Greene be- 
ſtowed great praiſes upon the bra- 
very of the Virginia militia, and 
of the light troops under Lee and 
Waſhington, as well as of the 
Virginia and Maryland-regulars. 
In a very modeſt letter to the Pre- 
ſident of the Congrels, he ſatisfies 
himſelf with attributing the Bri- 
tiſh ſaceeſs to the ſeparivrity of 
their diſcipline, 

Greene retreated, with the con- 
tinental forces, 100 ſuch part as 
could yet be collected of the Vir- 

inia militia, to the Reedy-Fork 
ver, which he paſſed ; and ſays 
himſelf, that he balted on the other 
fide of the ford, which was only 
three or four miles from the laſt 


ſcene of action, until he was join- 


ed by the ſtragglers; but by Lord 
Cornwallis's account, we are to 
underſtand, that he did net Rop 
until he arrived at the iron Works 
on Froubleſome Creek, '1$ miles 
from the field of battle. Indeed 
Greene himſelf dates his letter, 
on the following day, from thoſe 
very iron works ; but eſtimates the 
diſtance at little more than half 
what we have ſtated. Without 
entering at all into this queſtion, 


it 4s ſufficient” to obſerve; that 


however the Americans were rout- 
ed, the royal forces were in no 
conditien to maintain à purſuit, 
Belides that the troops were worn 
down by the exceflive fatigue of a 
conficerable mareh in the firſt in- 
ſtance, without baiting, and that 
immediately ſueceeded by ſo long 
and ſo ome an action, their 
numerous wounded, who were 
ſcattered over an extenſive m 
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of country, equired the moſt im- 
mediate 1 but to render 


the impediments to a purſuit, ut- 


terly inſarmountable, the enemy 
were 2 y,, ſuperior. in cavalry, 
as, well as in every ſpecies of light 
rn tie . ed: 10 125 

Such was the penury and myſe- 


rable ate of the country, that the 


troops were withaut bread far two 
days that they continued at Guilg- 
ford ; nor could. even. forage be 
procured at. a nearer diſtance than 
nine miles. And though this 


victory was gained at the entrance 


of the country in which the loy- 
aliſts were ſuppoſed to be nume- 
rous, it does not appear, that it 
was capable of inducing any body 
of that people, deſerving of name 
or conſideration, to join the royal 
leck. my. Under theſe cir- 
cCumſtances, 
wallis moved with the army to 
Bell's Mill, on the Deep River; 
whither the baggage had ſent 
before the action ; and was obliged 
to leave 70 of the worſt of the 
wounded behind, at the, New- 
Garden, Quaker Meeting-houſe, 
with proper aſſiſtance and accom» 
modation, but of neceſſity in the 
power of the enemy. | 
A march of two days brought 
the army to Bell's Mill, where 


they continued two more, as well 


to ah dof ha to the troops 1 as to 
procure-ſome ſcanty ſupply of pro- 
viſions. The — of the 

my in general, and the diſtreſſe: 
of the kick, and wounded, left the 


marching towards Wilmington, in 
order to obtain thoſe ſupplies and 


accommodations which were in- 


diſpenſibly neceſſary to both, no 


longer a matter of choice. | Th 


accordingly moved, by ſuch eaſy 


marches as ſuited the eaſe and con- 


branch of the 


Lord Corn- 


venience of the wounded, towards 
Croſs- Creek, upon the north - weſt 
being the ſame, which in its ori- 
gin, and long after, is known-by | 
the name of the Haw. On the 
way, Lord Cornwallis. iſſued a 
proclamation, and uſed every ather 
poſſible means, as well to concili- 
ate the enemies, as to encourage 
and call forth the friends of the 
royal cauſe, to the taking an active 
art in its ſupport. It does not, 
we ver, , that his endea- 
vours upon this occaſion were at- 
tended, even after a very ſplendid 
victory, with any greater effect, 
than they had hitherto been, in 
the ak of his long peregrina- 
tion through different parts of that 
province. | 295.2 
Such was the ſtrange and unto- 
ward nature of this unhappy war, 


that victory now, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in more than one other 


inſtance, was productive of all the 
conſequences of defeat. The news 
of this victory in England; for a 
while, produced the uſual effects 
upon the minds of the people in 
general. A very little time and 
reſlection gave riſe to other 
thoughts; and à ſeries of victo - 
e beginning ofa general deſpair. 
The Fa — that while the Bri- 
tiſh army aſtoniſhed both the old 


and the new world, by the great - 


neſs of its exertions and the rapi- 
dity of its marches, it had never 
advanced any nearer even to the 
conqueſt of North Carolina. And 
ſuch was the hard fate of the vic- 
tors, who had gained ſo much 
glory at Guildford, as, in the firſt 
place, to abandon a part of their 
wounded; and, in the ſecond, to 
make a circuitous retreat of 200 

TE] 4 miles, 
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they could find ſhel- were to be procured. This was 
4 „„ rendered the more grievous, upon 
**Lord.-\ Cornwallis... bad been alſo diſcovering, that the windings 
-taughe to expect, from all the in- of the river rendered the naviga. 
formagon. which. he received, that tion. ſo tedious, that the troops 
.Creis-Creek lay in ſo plentiful a could not benefit of that mode of 
 _ country, that it would be an ex- conveyance... At. length, the ar. 
| '. -eeedingly proper place for afford- rival of the army in the neigh - 
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-2ng ſome days repoſe. and refreſh- bourhood of Wilmington, on the 

ment to his. troops. But, to his 7th of April, put an end, for the 
great diſappointment, he found, preſent, to the unceaſing tolls, 
upon his arrival, that this intelli- and unſpeakable hardſhips, which 
5 . was of the uſual value, and they had undergone during the 
that neither proviſions nor forage three paſt months. | 
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i - - Expedition: to. Virginia under General Arnold. Statt of grievances which 


© 


- - Jed is the mutiny in the American army. Penſylvania line, after u ſcuff 
| ui their offiters, march off from the camp, and chuſe à ſerjeant to be 
der leader: Meſſage, and flag of truce, produce no 0 ory anſwer 
1 From (the. inſurgents, who proceed firft- to Middle-Brook,- and then to 

| -*, Brince-Town.. Meaſures uſed by Sir Henry Clinton to profit of this de. 
no fetton. He paſſes over to Staten land, and ſends agents to make ad- 
_—  _ ; extageous propoſals to the mutineers... Propoſals for an accommodation, 
| . funded on à redreſs of grievances, made ły Gen. Reed, and favourably 
ae by. the inſurgents; who march from Prince-Towwn' to Trenton 

| a the Delaware, and deliver up the agents from Sir Henry Clinten. 

rievances redrefſed,. and matters finally ſettle a committee of the 


_—  c-coxer/. Ravages made by Arnold in Virginia, draw the attention of 
F | ..Fbe French, as well as the Americans, to that country. Gen. Waſhing- 
" - , fon; diſpatches the Marquis de la Fayette 1 0" nans fo its reliefs Ex- 
ali to the Che/apeak, concerted by M. de Ternay, and the Count Ro- 
| | ..  Fhambeau, at Rhode Hand, for the ſame. purpoſe, and ta cut off Gen. 
Arnolds retreat, - Admirals Arbuthnat and Graves encounter the French 
ect, and overthrow all their defigns in the 4,5 wat Tord Corn- 

| -, avallis's. departure. to Wilmington, enables Gen. Greene to direct his 
-  ...* operations to South Carolina. Situation of Lord Rawdon at Camden. 

_ 1%, American army appears before that place. Greene attached in bis tam, 
aud defrated. General rovolt in the interior country of South Carolina. 
>. Dr ſculties of Lord Rawdon's fituation, notwithſtanding his victory. 

- . Ovliged to abandon Camden; and retire 1 Nelſon's F erry, where he 
paiſes ibe Santee. Britiſh. pofts taken, and general hoſtility of the pro- 
Wl ne, Great hawk, made by the Generals Phillips and Arnold in Vir- 
| N 222 Extreme difficulties.of Lord Cormwallis's fituation at Wilmington. 
_,; Undertakes @ long march to Virginia; arrives at Peterſburgh, and 
TVET an account of Gen. Phillips's deatb. Arrival of three regiments 
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72 from Treland at Charles Town, enable Tod Nut 7% Nach ts the : 
© Thief of Nintty-Six. "Got. Greene, having, failed in his aten! to take 
' the fort by form, raiſes the fiege, upon the approach of the Britiſh ara 


| | nelfeckually purſard.” Works at Ninh Gor de 
firoyed, and the pluce abandoned. Lord Rawdon marches 4% the. onga- 
feet; it diſappointed'in the expected juntion of Col. Stuart, and narrowly 


_ eſcapes being ſurrounded by the enemy, who had intercefted the i ntelligence 
/ Stuart's Failure. He forces his way through Conpares creek, and is 
. joined. by Col. Stuart at Orangeburgh! Gen. Greene advances to attack 


= 
[21 : 
2 


the Britiſh army, but retires © 0a in the night. Campaign 


ftuation of the hoſtile forces during the EE ſeaſon. Incredible bara. 


ſhips ſuſtained, and diffieulties Surmounted, 


Fug Carolinas. 


in the Carolinas, Mr. Ar- 
nold, who ated as brigadier- 


| gow in the Britiſh ſervice, was 


patched by Sir Henry Clinton 
to make a diverſion in Virginia; 
and perhaps likewiſe finder an ex- 
tion, that his former name 

and character would have drawn 
large bodies of thoſe, who were 
repreſented as having a diſpoſi- 
tion to return to their alle- 


nag to his ſtandard. His 
rce, upon this expedition, con- 


ſiſted of the Edinburgh regiment, 
under Lieutenant-ColonelDundas, 
eſtimated at 600 men ; of a mixed 
American corps, compoſed of horſe 
and foot, - called the Queen's 
Ranyers, of about the ſame num- 
ber, under the command of Col. 
Simcoe ; of Col. Robinſon's pro- 
vincials, and of a ſmall corps of 
200 men, which Arnold himſelf 
had been able to raiſe at New 
Vork; the whole force amounting 


to near 1700 men. This expedi- 
tion being conducted and ſupport- 


ed, by ſuch a naval force as was 
ſuited to the nature of the ſervice, 
enabled Gen. Arnold, who arri- 
ved in the Cheſapeak at the open- 
ing of the new year, to do infinite 


* 


miſchief on the rivers, and along 


the coaſts of Virginia, 


TNURING theſe tranſactions 
cans had many internal, as well as 


the” Britiſh troops in the 
, | {$5 *£: 8 4334 . 
In the mean time, the Ameri- 


external, difficulties and dan 
to encounter. We have already 
taken notice of the well-founded 


complaints, and the great diſcon- 


tents which prevailed in the Ame- 
rican army. Theſe in a great 
meaſure proceeded from the flow- 
neſs of ſeveral of the ſtates, in fur- 


niſhing their reſpective "quotas, ' 


whether of men, 1 rovi- 
fions, or cloathing, for t ppi 
of the army. This evil was the 
more intolerable, from the hope- 
leſſneſs of redreſs; as the nature 
of their government did not ad- 
mit of any coercive power, equal 
to its remedy, But though this 
was in a great meaſure beyond the 
reach of congreſs, they did not 
eſcape much cenſure with re 
to matters which fell immediately 
within their power as well as cog- 
nizance, | de ihe. . 
Their ignorance in finance, and 
their many errors in the while 
ceconomy of the war, wers often 
animatyerted on with great ſeve- 
rity by their warmeſt partizans. 
It is not indeed eaſy to conceive, 
how a body annually elected, con- 
tinually changing in almoſt al] its 
parts, and drawn from countries 
| remote 


cloſes, and 
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by d earlier, bein 
* Ys. he annu e more 1 and much more OY 
cured, the gdeliry of the deputics ; inous In its conſequences. 


me- 


1 open And ſy {- 


was. a grievous 

ow: to the Americans, which 
jag no ability could perfectly be 
event or remedy. From hence 
e grievances and diftreſles of the 


"army eg equalled, if not exceeded, 


their complaints and diſcontents; 
ran occalioned the reſignation of 
of 1 2 beſt officers, as well 
deſertion of ſome faithful 

poke 6 "who thereby gave up the 
whole of their long-due arrears, 
and whom nothing leſs could have 


induced to abandon their colours. 


To render their condition the more 
ieyous, while the troops were 
e Jeſs than literally naked, it 
was fad, that cloathing for 5000 
8 purchaſed and paid 


4 in 3 long . before ; and 
through ſome unaccountable 


upineneſs, another large quantity 


had lain at Cape Frangais for 
pr eighteen months. 
| intolerable grievance to the 


ut the 


ry, was an act of real injuſ- 
ce, as well as a violation of the 
faith ; : for through the fail- 
ure of ſeveral of the ſtates in not 


new troops, many of the iers 


were compelled to ſerve far beyond 
the term of their enliſtment, with- 


put 5 able to ohtain any ſatis- 
„ with reſpect to their ar- 
* a even any hope of a diſ- 


Wp all theſe circumſtances, 


dhe mutiny which tock place in 
Waſhington's army, at the open- 


80 n new year, is much leſs 


to eir diviſion, with 
they marched in good order out of 


The Penſylyania, line, Which 


was hutted, at Morris-Town, in 
"The all. 


the hes, 78 80 longer to ſup. 
preſs their diſcontents, 8 
ee, out to the num- 1 th, 
of about 1300 men, 781. 
þ $30 Ya 16 TOLD £1 mouſe Id not ſerve 
any longer, unleſs their grievan. 
ces were Ttedrelled,;., particularly 
with reſpect to their ay, oath 
Ss and proviſions, the. two fir 
which they had not received at 
all, and Pony were great deficien. 
cies in the account oft he laſt. The 
intervention of the officers occal.. 
oned a riot, in which one of then 
was killed, and four wounded; 
ſame of the mutineers were like. 
wiſe. wounded, They. then col. 
lected the artillery, ſtores, provi- 


ſions, and waggons, ap PR 
l of whic 


camp. As they pafſed Gen, 
Wayne's quarters, he ſent to re. 
queſt of them to deſiſt, and to re. 
monſtrate with them on the fatal 
conſequences which muſt attend 
their Proceeding an farther., His 
repreſentatians produced no effect; 
they continued their march until 
evening, and then choſe an ad- 
vantageous piece of ground for 


their encampment, with the ſame 


caution. as if they had been in an 
enemy's. country. They likewiſe 
elected officers from their own bo- 
dy; and appointed à ſerjeant- 
major, Who had been à deſerter 
from the Britiſh army, to be their 
commander, with the rank and 
une of Major-General ;. 2 the 

ing day they marched to 


Middle- rook, on the third 
©) 
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to Prince-Town, A meſſage was 
ſent to them on the fecond day 
from camp, deſiring to know their 
intentions; but this they refufed 
to receive. A flag of truce was 
afterwards ſent ; but no general or 
ſatisfactory anſwer could be ob- 
tained; fore fard, that they had 
ſerved three years againſt their in- 
clination, and would ſerve no 
longer; vrhilſt others made a full 
redfeſs of their grievanges, the 
peice of returnn * 
As ſoon! as Sir Henry Clin 

had received intelligence of this 
defettion in the army of the enc- 
my, he left no means untried that 
could turn it to advantage; and 
indeed it ſeemed to lead to conſe- 
quences of no ſmall importance, 
Three Americans went as agents 
to the inſurgents; and were em- 
powered to make the following 
propoſals to them from the com- 
mander in chief, via. To be taken 
under the protection of the Britiſh 
government; to have a free par · 
don for all paſt offences; to have 
the pay due to them from congrets 
faithfully paid, without any ex- 
pectation of military ſervice in re- 
turn, although it would be receiv- 
ed if voluntarily offered; aud the 
only conditions requircd on' their 
hde, were to lay down their arms, 
and return to their allegiance, It 
was alio recommended to them, to 
move behind the South River ; and 
an aſſurance was given, that a body 
of Britin troops ſhould be in rea- 
dineſs for their n when- 


ever they deſired it. The inability - 


of congreſs to ſatisfy their juſt de- 
mands, and the ſeverity with 
which they would be treated if 


they returned to their former ſer- 


vitude, were points to be ſtrongly 
urged by the agents; and the in- 


of troops, where they 


ſurgents were required to fend 
Kr, ork Ader, to week Wer? 
who would, be appointed by the 
eral,” in order to difculs and 
F-cile the treaty, and bring mat- 
ters to a final concluſion. 

In the mean time, the comman- 
der in chief, notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, paſſed over 
to Staten Iſland, with a large body 
were 'Catty 
toned in ſuch a manner, as to be 
in readineſs for moving at the 
ſhorteſt notice; while ſuch mea: 
ſures were taken in the naval de- 
partment, as were neceſfary for 
their immediately paſſing” over to 
the continent, Whenever circum- 
ſtances might require theit acting. 
This was as much as Sir Henry 
Clinton could yet venture to-do; - 
If he had attempted more, it Would 
have been liable to have bver- 
thrown every hope in the ountler; - 
If he had paſſed over to the conti- 
nent, beſides exciting a: 
alarm, it would have been the 
probable means of throwing the 
mutineers directly back into the 
arms of the enemy. "The mea- 
ſures purſued, were thoſe only 
which with ſafety aud prodence - 
could be ventured upon, until the 
temper. and deſigns of the infur- 
gents were farther known; the. 
revolt was' properly encouraged, 


an aſylum, with other advantages, 


were held out, and it was eafily 
ſeen that greater would be grant- 
ed. Various other meſſages and 
propoſals, but much to the ſame - 
effect or tendency with the former, 
were afterwards ſent; though the 
Jerſey militia had grown ſo watch-. . 
ful both of the coafts and the in 
terior roads, that the communica- 

tion became extremely diſſicult. 

After ſeveral days ſtay at Prince- 

ys 8 : Town, 


general f 
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Boundaries, as was on our fide pro. 
Een and hoped, gave an aber. 
ie indication of the unfavour- 


ä ableneſs of their diſpoſition, by 


Ing, Avancing 10 Trenton, 
18249 on the Delaware z 4 dif. 


: 
: 


tune which. cut of every idea of 


cotineQion; or of their at all ac- 


"eeting to Sir Henry Clinton's pro- 


Pofals ; and a meaſure which held 
dot a moſt fatal omen to two: of 
his unfortunate emiſſaries, who 


Were fill in their hands. Fer, 
| prince to their departure from 


ripce-Town,: a printed paper 
"propoſals for an accommodation, 
figned by General Reed, the pre- 
dent of the executive council of 
Kate in Penſylvania, was circulat- 
ed among the inſurgents; and on 


. the day after their arrival at Tren- 
ton, an anſwer, in general very 
_ favourable,” but requiring ſome 


auxiliary conditions, (and thoſe 
Hot unreaſonable) was returned, 
with che approbation of the whole, 


by the board of ſerjeants, who 


formed their. grand committee, or 


council; and as an earneſt of their 


concihatory' diſpoſition, or, as they 
faid, to remove every doubt of 


_ faſpicion and jealouſy, they deli- 


vered up the two unhappy emiſ- 
faries from New York, who were 


accordingly hanged without cere- 


mony. 


* 


A committee of the congreſs, of 


which Gen. Sullivan and Dr. Wi- 
therfpoon 


don were members, was at 
th ſent to treat with them at 


123 and the matters in dif- 


rence were finally ſettled to- 
-wards the end of the month. Be- 


sds a, total oblivion with reſpect 


£5 the paſt conduct of the muti- 


ners, "rhe matters with re fpect to 


7 


we 
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ee ede tend ef pay, circhmg, Provins, an 
a Feturtiig towards the "Britiſh arrears, were adjutted to their fa. 


tisfaction; and, however grievous 
it was to the committee, and 
weakening to the ſervice, they 
were obliged to conſent to the 
diſcharge of thoſe, Who had duly 
ſerved out the term of their enliſt. 
ment, A fimilar diſturbance in 
the New Jerſey line, which waz 
ſtationed on the ſame fide of the 
North River, was accommodated 
in the ſame manner; but in much 
leſs time, and with leſs trouble. 
It was not a little remarkable, 
that Waſhington, who was en- 
camped on the New York fide of 
the river, did not make the ſmall. 
eſt movement on account of theſe 
diſorders ; nor does it appear that 
he took any part at all in the ttan- 
ſactions or meaſures that enſued. 
It ſeemed either as if he could 
not rely upon the temper of the 
troops under his own immediate 
command, or as if he conſidered 
the claims of the inſurgents to be 
well founded, and admitted their 
wrongs as a juſtification of their 
a rare Perhaps, upon the 
whole, he was not ſorry that the 
congreſs, as well as the govyern- 
ments of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhould 
have been in ſome degree rouzed 
and enlivened by ſuch a ſpur, 
Nothing could afford a' more 
ſtriking inſtance of the general 
unfavourable diſpoſition of the 
Americans, with reſpe& to the 
Britiſh government, than the con- 
duct of the inſurgents upon this 
occaſion; who, ſmarting under 
their wrongs, in that heat of tem- 
per which could alone produce 
and ſupport their violences, and 
ſurrounded "by the dangers to 
which they 'had rendered them- 
ſelves liable, yet, not only _— 
| 3 the 


the ſecurity and favourable offers 
held out to them by * He 


of their irreconcileable. enmity, 
delivered up to deſtruction the un- 
happy, wen who had acked as his 


a ents.. "> 


The ravages made by Arnold in 


Virginia, drew the attention of the 


Americans, as well as of the 


French at Rhode Iſland, particu- 
larly to that quarter. The former 
were now attacked, in their moſt 
ſenhble, as well as moſt vulnerable 
part. The havock made in that 
country, went directly to the de- 
ſtruction of the very ſources of the 
war, and to the annihilation of all 
their. hopes of independency. 
With a numezous.and warlike peo- 


ple; mth conſiderable reſources, 


more perhaps than any province in 


America, that country, from its 


peculiar ſituation, and from the 
modes of building, planting, and 
living, adopted 57 

tants, is more open and expoſed 
than any other, and, unleſs pro- 
ed hy a confiderable army, is ex- 
Ns Soak in every point of 
defence. In a word, it muſt in 
its Preſent Rate, lie at the mercy, 
in all its moſt valuable parts, of 
whateyer enemy is maſter of. the 
bay, of - Cheſapeak, and conſe- 
quently of the rivers. - 
This circumſtance was ſo well 
. that thoſe who cen- 
ured the conduct of the Britiſh 
commanders, and the plan of the 
war, had frequently made it one 
of their principal grounds of at- 
tack, that they had not more 
early adopted operations of a ſimi- 
lar nature. . They pretended, that 
a e was kept idle and 
u leſs at New York, whilſt a 


* 


alk application of a proper part 


* 
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the inhabi- 


the 


ſpeedy. and happy con 7 
They went, ſo yy in the 


ſtrictures, as to the time of L. 


iy 


which was peculiarly ſuited, to the 


nature of the war and of the coun- 
try, and which, if not totally aſe- 


leſs, could not at all be wanted, in 


that quiet and defenſive. kind o 
ſervice, which, prevailed at New 
York. They Iikewiſe ſaid, that 
the expedition under Gen. Leſlie 


ſhould have taken place much ear: 


lier, and that the force ſhould have 
been three times greater than it 
really was; by Which means, as 
they pretend, Greene would 3 
only have been prevented from 
aſling to the ſouthward, büt, if 

ord Cornwallis had the force 
which he ought in the Carolinas, 
nothing could prevent his junction 
with Leſlie in the heart of Virgi- 
nia, and the reduction of all the 


ſouthern colonies, muſt have been i 


the immediate and inevitable con- 
ſequence. They even carried their 
ſtrictures to the preſent expedition 


under Arnold; Which, they ſaid, | 


ſhould have been committed, to. 
Gen. Philips, with a force ade- 
quate to the greatneſs and impart- 
ance of the object; a_meaſure, 
according , to them, Which would 
in a very conſiderable degree have 
compenſated for ſome of the form- 
er exrors and negleds,.. _ - 
To this it has been anſwered, 
that the commander in chief could 
16 a $toD bac . 


not have known, when he returned 
with part ofthearmy from Charles 


. have bern inadire on tke ſide of 
Vork; and that the meaſures 
Which he immediately | 
bis” argivil,; ſufficiently indicated 
an intention of rendering it other- 
wiſe.” The arrival of ihe French 
at Rhode land, the expectation 
of the great force under Guichen, 


and the Americans, of putting an 
end to the wer, hy a decifive bio 
upon himſelf at New York, could 
not but greatly have affected all 
| his+meaſures, and neceſſarily re- 
firained his operations. The nu- 
merous and extenſive poſts of New. 
Vork and its dependent iſlands, 
uired nothing leſs than an army 
for.the m boſe of defence. 
Dime ICE events have ſhewn, 
| that theſegivided operations, which 
were long called for by ſeveral mi- 
Ütaty critics, when at length they 
were adopted, were far from mak 
I the: plauſible. ar uments 
ing ch they = rn | 
The dint es and danger of Vir- 

| gina obliged Waſhington, . not- 
withftandiny his weakneſs, to de- 
tach 2800 of his beſt troops, under 
the command of the Marquis de 


a Fayette, to the relief of that, 


his native, country. The French 
at Rhode Ifland thought an op- 
portunity now offered of atonin 

for their, ſt inaQtivity ty, b Abo 


nal oe rvice to their allies, in 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold 
aud his party from the Cheſapeax; 


an event, in which the taking him 
aro would not, perhaps, have 
en the leaſt pleafing part of the 
ſeryice. Beſides ſome late increaſe 
to their naval force, they were the 
* — to ante, 
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Pon, that the- campaign wbuld 


ned on 


. andi the plan laid between them 


This ſmall ſquadron, beſides great: 


Was totaly auth of dan. 


3 bythe misfortune which the 
i f quadton had newly fuf. 
rained, in u. dreadfuf tempeff. In 
this calamit „the Cullodeng a fine 
new ſhip o 74 uns, was totally 
loſt ;* the Bedford, of the ſame 
forces, Was diſmaſted and much da- 
maged; and the America had been 
ſeparated, and driven ſo far to ſea, 
that her ſituation, and even ex- 
iſtence, were for ſome time matters 
of uncertainty. -.'/ 

But previous to the Interided ex 
pedition, in which 2000 land 
forces were to bear a part, the 
French diſpatched a ſhip of the 
line, with ſome frigates, to the 
Cheſapeak, with a view as well of 
ſurprizing the ſmall marine force 
in that bay, as of difcovering the 
exact ſtate of affairs in Virginia, 


ly alarming Arnold, who Was re. 
turned from an expedition up the 
river james to his principal poſt 
at Portſmouth; had the fortune to 
fall in with and take the Romulus 
man of war of 44 guns, Which 


er. 

TheBedford's maſts being g ſpeed- 
ily replaced by thoſe of the Cullo- 
den, which had been fortunately 
ſaved from the wreck, the Britiſh 
fleet, under the Admirals Arbuth- 
not and Graves, was much ſooner 
in a condition to oppofe the defigrs 


of the enemy; than they had by bes 
any means a ended. Count line 
Rochambeau; having embarked net 
with the land forces, the French now 
fleet, under M. de Fernay, ſailed ti 
from Rhode Iſland on the Sth of 'F 
March, and were intercepted. of the 
Cape Henry on the 16th, by the non 
Engliſch, + who had de ted too il the 
days later from Gardner's Bay, ho 
— N were wel poiſ- retu 
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4 in point of ſtrength; the ſupe- and without effecting any one o 
art gt uns on the fide of the purpoſes of 5 expedition ; 
the Engliſh; being more than and'they were reduced te ſubmit 
counterbalanced * by the much to the hard neceſlity and very 
greater number of men on the grieyous. mor tiſication of ſecing the 
other. The line was compoſed of whole plan of the Virginia dam 
eight ſhips on each fide, including paign iſconcerted, and all the 
the Romulus of 40 guns in the ſanguine hopes and wiſhes f their - 
one, and the Adana! of fifty in allies fruſtrated, BAT, de, 
the other,” 4, Such was Arnold's eſcape from, 

A partial „ 1. Fahey place, probably, the moſtimminent dan- 
in which nearly the whole weight ger in which he had ever been in- 


— 
— 
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— 
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 » 


x: of the action fell upon the Robuſt, volved. The loſs of men was. bur. 

d Europe, and the 2 1 The trifling on the Britiſh Gde, aud 

ie oming up of the ſhips in the cen- was a moſt entirely confined to the 

le ter; at length relieved the van, three ſhips which were firſt engag-. 

ie ho had been expoſed to the whole ed; thirty only were flain, and I 

f f the"enemy*s fire. The French about ſeventy wounded. + This, | 

6 line being then foon broken, they like every other naval action in | . 
e rave way, and deter to form a the war, underwent . much criti- = 
7 new "one at ſome diſtance. The ciſm. It 2 that the weather 2 
. admiral endeavoured to purſue his was very ſqually and gnfavoura- | 

. advantage, by preſſing upon the ble; and, befides other, perhaps, | 

e nemy, and renewing che action; more cogent reaſons, it 'has or | 

| bur the kchree ſhips Which were may be advanced, in favour of the 

0 rſt engaged had {ifered fo much admiral, that there are few cir- 


in their ripging, that two of them cumſtances, in which it is not ex- f 
ere become ſo abſolutely unma- ceedingly difficult to force an ene- 1 


+. 3 © 


nageable, as to be taken in tow, my to cloſe and deciſive action * 
| nt even the third was too much ſea, who is abſolutely determined 
difabled,” in any degree to ſuſtain a to uſe all poſſible means for evad - 
purfuit. ' Theſe circumſtances ing that reſult; and that all viga- 
prevented” the admiral from being rous attempts for the rare 
able to render the action deciſive. muſt be liable to the mo en- 
The enemy, without an abſolute eigens under ſome diſadvantage. . ' | 
| 

| 
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flight; had by their manceuvres he fleet were detained, by the. 
galned ea diſtance of three or four badneſs of the weather, for ſome 
leapnes in the forming of their time in the Cheſapeak; which 
lige; and as they were determined neceſſarily delayed their purſuit of 
not to chme to cloſe action, it was the enemy. During March a& 


þ * 4 
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; 

now out of his power to force them: | that interval, a con- 55 ) 
| | voy arrived from New York, with | 1 

| 

| 

| 


to it. * | : Y ' þ 

He, however, obtained, in part, Major-Gen. Phillips, and about 
the eſſential” benefits- and the de- 2000 choice troops on board, ; The 
monſtrations of victory. Hecut long durance which that diſtin. 
the enemy off from the Cheſapeak, guiſhed officer, with his fellows of 
who were acpordingly obliged to Yi convention „bad under: 
return without landing their troops, gone, Livihg be imgpaly — 
17 | | | natea, 
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at receiving intelligence, 
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„Which had 
Ries” con- 


ded, as NOW ap inted to 
e the chief command in Vir- 


5 eparture of Lord Corn- 
witth to, Wilming = having left 
_ South ere en. Greene 
did not neglect the pot inf of 
directing . views to that pro- 
vince. An exper! 


LG 


ime#t upon an 
untried enemy, was ſatisfactory in 


the deſign, and afforded room for 
' Hope in the execution; 


at the 
worſt, he could not reaſonably 
apprehend” falling into rougher 
kands, than "thoſe Which he had 
10 recently encountered. But it 

a allo, in reality, that vulne- 
fable part, to which a judicious 
| commander muſk Ri” have 
directed e A pen: e had, 

| vigilant ene +4 
w ene encounter, from whom no 

; cage "could be cheaply pur- 


"The communications were fo 
entirely cut of, that Lord Raw- 
don had no manner of knowledge 
4 the movements of the Britiſh 
after the battle of Guild- 


| 8 much leſs could he have the 


molt diſtant idea, of the hard ne- 
 ceffity which compelled Lord Corn- 
wallis to fly from the arms of vic- 
tory, "abandon the line of opera- 


s, . retire out of the 

45 Wilmington. He could 
nl therefore but de aſtoniſhed 
that 
. Greene, whom he looked upon as 
rained, or at leaft as having fled 

to Virginia, was in full 75 5 to 


| South Carolina, with a N of 


| artacking him at C He 
Was likewiſe informed. oo. the 
„ 


. 


— 


himſelf or bag ogy + to reſiſt the 
de, 


5 and 1 a moſt difficult march 
LOL of 


eroſſed the Pedee, Ma- 
rion on the Black 1 
wk an t view of entering 
Lo ince on the eaſtern borer 
Rawdon judiciouſly con 
„ that this movement was 
_ 2 feint, ſubſervient to the 
4 8. defign ; ; intending there. 
to anduce him to a diviſion of 
his ſmall force, and to draw him 
away from Camden, whilft Greene 
ſhould in the mean time, by forced 
marches bes throy gh a deſerted po 
2 from whence no intelli 
of his approach could be el 
in his 


rize that weakened: 
2 ence. From this right concep- 
tion of the deſign, meaſure 
produced à directly contrary effect 
to that which was intended; for 
inſtead of Lord Rawdon's going 


diverſion on that it occa- 
ſioned his immediately recalling 
Lieut. Col. Watſon, Who © had 
been lon loyed with a con- 
ſiderable hes ak for the pro- 
tection of the caſtern frontier, 
In the mean time, the doubtful 
reports which had before reached 
him were now confirmed, and 
he received clear. information of 
Greene's approach; and though 
he was ly ignorant of Ws 
force, yet being equally in 
dark with reſpect to 1 og 
wallis's fituation, and having no 
2 inſtructions ſor his gut 
ance, he thought it his duty, a 
all events, to maintain his poſt 
In _ theſe . circumſtances it was 
highly vexatious, that although 
ſome. of the militia ſhewed great 
zeal and fidelity, in coming from 
2 diſtances to offer thei! 
ſexvices, yet the ſcanty ſtate of 
had bog able 6. preyented him from be- 
ng able to 0 of their Len 


* S _ 282 rr e 


Ferres 


1 


particular fituation expoſed them 

ro- ſuffer from the enemy, and 

who were; on that account, re- 
. ] . . the poſt | ; 


which they had to defend, were 
ſufficient motives with the Britiſh 
commander; - for not riſquing the 
loſs of men, by any attempt to 
harraſs the enemy in their ap- 

The fame cauſes had ob- 
liged him to abandon the ferry on 
the Wateree, although the South 
Carolina regiment was on its way 
to join him from Ninety-Six, and 
that was its direct courſe, He had 
however taken his meaſures ſo 
well, as to ſecure the paſſage of 
that regiment, u its arrival, 
— aſhes. i theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he received a letter 


Cornwallis's ſituation; and like- 


ul wiſe" ſignifying to him, that the 
ed commander in chief, being fully 
nd ſenſible of the danger to which he 
of would be expoſed 1n his preſent 
ph polition, - withed that he might 
us abandon Camden, and retire for 


ſecurity, within the cover of the 
great River Santee, The neceſſity 
this in- 


of the meaſure was, upon 
i- formation, ſum̃cientiy obvious; 
at but the accompliſhment of it; was 
|, not ow) within his power. 
72s The efforts made by the enemy 


to examine the Britiſh works, and 
particularly an attempt to deſtroy 
their mill, neceflarity brought on 
eit WF ſome ifmiihes. By the priſoners 
of taken in "theſe excurfions, Lord 
de- Rawdon! had the ſatisfaction to 
bea, that Gen: Greene's army 
ce, Ver. XXIV. | 


i TS,” 


from Colonel Balfour at Charles- 
Town, acquainting him of Lord 


Y bf” - 
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was not by any means ſo humerous 
as he had apprehended ;/ but that 
conſiderable reinforcements were 


daily expected. To balance this, 


he received the unfavourable. in-. 


telligence, that Marion had taken 
ſuch a poſition, as rendered it im- 

racticable for Col. Watſon to join 

im, whoſe arrival he had till then 
impatiently expectet. * 
| ta this n it ſeemed, 
that ſome immediate and deciſive 


effort was become little lefs than 


abſolutely neceflary, in order. to 


evade much greater, and not far 


diſtant, evil and danger. Greene 
himſelf had the fortune to make 
an opening for the operation of 
this neceflity, in a manner which 
was, in appearance, far. from be- 
ing conſiſtent with his uſual con- 
duct. With a view of a general 


aſſault upon the Britiſh poſts, he 


had ſent off his artillery and bag- 


gage, a day's march in the rear of 


the army ; but ſoon after he aban- - 
doned that reſolution, and de- 
tached all his militia to bring 
back the artillery, © Such irreſo- 
lution, or indecifion of mind, can 
never be diſplayed under the eye 
of a vigilant enemy, without great, 
if not certain danger, 
Lord Rawdon's intelligence was 
tardy ; but he inſtantly perceived 
the importance of the occaſion 
and determined as inſtantly, if 
poſſible, to ſeize it. By CREE 
the muſicians, drummers, an 
every being in the army that was 
able to carry a firelock, he muſ- 
tered above nine hundred for the 


field, including fixty dragoons. 


With this force, - and 


two fix pounders, he Apey agth. 


boldly marched to attack the aſ- 

ſailing enemy in their camp, in 

open daylight, at 10 o'clock in 
(F] - 


* * 
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p7committing the re- 
every thingrat Cams 


the morni 
doubts; : an 


den; to the cuſtody of the mdlitia; _ 


and of a ſew ſick ſoldiers. The 


enemy were poſted about two miles 


in front of the Britiſh lines, upon 

a very ſtrong and difficult ridge, 
called Hobkirk's Hill. By filing 
cloſe to the ſwamps on their right, 
the Britiſn column got into the 
wodds unperceived; and by taking 
an extenſtve circuit, came down 
on the enemy's left flank; thus 
diepriting them of the principal 


ad vantage of their ſituation. They 


were ſo fortunate, and the enemy 
fo / ſhamefully remiſs and inatten- 
tive, that they were not in all 
this courſe - diſcovered, until the 
flank companies of the volunteers 


of Ireland, which led the column, 


ſuddenly poured in upon their 


pickets. Theſe, though ſupport- 


ed, were almoſt inſtantly driven 
in, and purſued to their camp. 
Although the enemy were in 
much viſible confuſion, yet they 
formed with expedition, and re- 
ceived the Britiſh column bravely. 
As f it had been in ſome meaſure 
to countervail the diſadvantages 
Incident to their ſurprize, they 
2 yore cheered, early in the action, 
by the arrival of three fix pound- 
ers; à circumſtance, which ſhowers 
of grape: ſhot ſoon announced to 
the Britiſh troops. The attack 


on that ſide was led with great 


ſpirit by Lieut. Col, Campbell, 


the king's American regiment; 
but the extent of the enemy's 


Hine, ſoon obliged the commander 


in chief to puſh forward the vo- 
lunteers of Ireland from the re- 


ſerye. Theſe three corps puſned 
the enemy with ſuch reſolution, 


chat they drove them to the ſummit 
6 . 


— 


the enemy's cavalry being ſuperior 


lay wounded. on the field; they 


at the head of the 63d; and of 


Gen. Greene to the miſconduct a 


of the hill; and having made 
room fer the reſt of the troops to 
come into action, their rout waz 
then quickly decided. They pur. 
ſued them about three miles; but 


to the Britiſh; their dragoons 
could not riſque much; and Lord 
Rawdon, duly conſidering his in. 
feriority in number, would not 
ſuffer the infantry to break their 
order, for any benefit that might 
be expected from the purſuit of 
the fugitives. D nSH a. 
During the purſuit, a part of 
the enemy's cavalry under Col. 
Waſhington, whether by ' deſign, 
or throuhg 1gnorance of the ſtate of 
the action, came round to the | 
rear, and exacted paroles from ſe. 
veral of the Britiſh officers who 


likewiſe carried off ſeveral wound- 
ed men. Fhe enemy's killed and 
wounded were ſcattered over ſuch 
an extent of ground, that their 
loſs could not be aſcertained; 
Lord Rawdon thinks the eſtimate 
would be low if it were rated at 
five hundred; Greene's account 
makes it too low to be credited. 
Above an hundred priſoners were 
taken; beſides that a number of 
their men, finding their retreat 
cut off, went into Camden, and 
claimed protection, under the pre. 
tence of being deſerters. The 
enemy's cannon eſcaped by great 
fortune. Being run down a ſteep 
hill, among ſome thick | bruſh 
wood, they were »eaſily paſſed 
without notice, in the warmth of 
the purſuit, by the Britiſh» troops; 
and before their return, they were 
carried clean off by Waſhington's 
cavalry. "189903 4 * 
This defeat was 


attributed by 


a part 


- 


6 
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miſhes that the fate of: America 


i part of the Maryland regiment. 
This may be true. But it is plain 
that his army was ſurprized. The 
American diſcipline, after: fo 
much experience, is far from per- 
feck. There have been but few 


indeed of their commanders, who 


have not ſmarted ſeverely under 
thag negligence which laid them 
open to-ſurprizes. It muſt, how- 
er, be acknowledged, that the 
facility with which 
and formed his troops under the 
circumſtances of their ſurprize, 
and the vigorous efforts which he 
made to retrieve the diſaſter, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed him to be a brave 
and able officer in action. 

The loſs on the Britiſh fide, 
however moderate in other re- 
ſpects, was much greater than 
they could afford, and exceeded 
one fourth of their whole number. 
It amounted in killed, wounded 
and »miſiing,' to 258. Of theſe, 
only 38 were flain; but the 
wounded were equally. a detrac- 
tion from immediate - ſtrength ; 
and in the preſent circumſtances a 
very heavy incumbrance. Only 


one officer fell; but twelve were 


wounded, and moft of them were 
diſcharged upon parole. The 


ſpirit and judgment ſhewn by the 


young commander of the Britiſh 
forces, deſerves great commenda- 
tion. He was moſt gallantly ſe- 
\conded by his officers and troops. 


Mioſt of theſe actions would in 


other wars be conſidered but as 
ſcirmiſhes of little account, and 
ſcarcely worthy of a detailed nar- 


rative. But theſe ſmall actions 


are as capable as any of diſplaying 
military conduct. The operations 
of war being ſpread over that vaſt 
continent, by the new plan that 
was adopted, it is by ſuch Kir- 


reene rallied 


mult be neceſſarily decided. They 
are therefore as im t as bats 
tles in which an hundred thouſand 
men are drawn up on each ſide. 

Greene retired behind the far- 
ther branch of a creek about four- 
teen miles from Camden, where 
he took poſt in order to collect his 
ſcattered forces. Whatever credit 
was obtained by the Britiſh forces 
in this action, like moſt of the 
other victories obtained in Caro- 
lina, it produced no effect corre- 
. to its brilliancy. It pro- 

uced rather the contrary 

firſt fruit of Lord Rawdon's vie- 
toxy over the enemy in his front, 
was the general revolt of the 
whole interior country at his 


back; ſo that the difficulties of 
his ſituation, inſtead of being re- 


moved or leſſened by ſucceſs, were 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, as 
ſeemed to render them inſur- 
mountable. He was ſenfible 

the neceſſity of his retiring within 
the Santee; but Lee and Marion 


were by this time full in his way; 


and whilſt they would have re- 


tarded his march in front, his 
ſed to 


rear would have been 
Greene's purſuit ; ſo that the 
meaſure for the preſent, however 


highly neceſſary, appeared im- 
practicable ; at leaſt, without ſuf- 


fering the loſs and diſgrace; of 
abandoning his ſtores at Camden, 
as well as his wounded; On the 
other hand, Greene was now too 


diſtant for a ſudden attack; nor 
could he at all be come at, but by 
a circuitous march to turn the head 


of the creek by which he was co- 
vered, and that would carry the 
troops ſo far out of the way, as to 


leave Camden to his attack, 
without the — of their pro- 


[F] 2 | vention. 
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vention, We have already ſeen, 
2 that Lord Rawdon's: forge was far 
tod weak, t afford ſuch a detach- 


ment as would be equal to the at- 


tack on Greene, and at the ſame 


time to retain ſuch a ſtrength be- 


hind, as would be ſufficient for 
the defence of Camden. In this 
Hate! of difficulty, environed on 
all ſides by enemies, he ſaw that 
he would be able to make his poſt 
good, againſt any force that could 
yu. be brought to attack it; and 

judged it to be far more pru- 
dent and ſafe. to wait with pa- 
tience fer 2: reinforcement, than 
to riſque the conſequences of ano- 
ther line of conduct. | 


he was 


At length, 
May'7 th. Joined by Col. Wat- 


ſon, after a long, eircuitous, ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and no leſs 
us march; in the courſe 


dangero 
of Which he had been obliged to 


pals the Santee twice; the firſt 
time 


going. down almoſt to its 

9 19 and then 

| g up again nearly = on 
2 

that river, in order to « 7 — i 


| —V much reduced in 
of number, and a ſmall poſt 

A Put Matſon, ſituated at 
Wright's Bluff, where they de- 
poked their baggage, had . 


taken by the 

On the day of che * of 
this teinforcement, intelligence 
was received, that the enemy i in 
the rear had inveſted; and opened 
batteries againſt the poſt, at Mot- 
e's houſe; which was ſituated 


Ascur che junction of the 
En —.— relief of 


bon, 
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tional ſtren 


All ching conſidered, this march 
has been exceeded by few opera- 
tions of that nature. The de- 


which before operated, all con- 
curred in determining Lord Raw 
2 — — — Nelſon's 
the Santee, which was 
= miles from Camden, and not 
a great deal lower than the poſt at 
Motte's houfe ; a meaſure which, 
beſides the relief of the place, 
and the cover of that great river, 
would throw the flat and open 
country, which ſpreads between 
it, the Combahee, and the ſea. 
coaſt; of courſe aan; Charles 
Town, entirely into his hands. 
But before he put this deſign in 
execution, he wiſhed to draw — 
nt advantage from the addi. 
which he now poſ- 
ſeſſed; an 
means of f facilitating his intended 
movements, by the feeurity which 
it would afford to his rear. 
On his ſide, Gen. Greene was 
not idle, nor por — to = 
game he was to play; he 
quitted his — a. 07 and 
croſſing the Wateree, took a new 
poſition at the back of Twenty 
five - mile Creek. On the very 


night of the day, upon which 


Watſon's detachment had joined 
Lord Rawdon, that active com- 
mander croſſed the Wateree at 
Camden Ferry, with à view of 
turning Greene's flank, and at- 
taek ing the rear of bis army; 
that being the moſt, or only vul- 


nerable part, the ground in his 


front being particularly very ſtrong. 
It does ho ſmall honour to Greene's 
penetration, that as ſoon as he re- 


ceived intelligence of the rein- 


forcement, (which was in a very 
ſhort time after its arrival) he im- 
mediately fore ſaw, and conſidered 
as inevitable the conſequence; and 
in this opinion, without waiting 
for farther information, — 


which would be 2 
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abandoned his poſt, ſome hours be- 
fore the Britiſh troops had paſſed 


Camden Ferry, and continued his 


retreat with the utmoſt expedition. 
Lord Rawdon received this in- 
telligence by the way, but he not- 


withſtanding purſued him with the 


utmoſt eagerneſs and rapidity; and 
at length found him — poſted 
at the back of a water called Saw /- 
ney s Creek. Upon. the ſtricteſt 
examination of his OR in that 
5 he, to his great ia int- 
pou and vexation, found it in 
point ſo ſtrong, that if ſuc- 
2 be — 5 it muſt 
be at ſuch an expence, as would 
cripple his force with reſpect to 
all future enterprize; whilſt the 
means of retreat were ſo fully poſ- 
ſeſſed by the enemy, that the ad- 
vantages of victory, could not in 
any degree compenſate for the loſs 
with which it muſt be attended. 
The ereek runs far into the coun- 
try, and if he attempted to get 


round it, the enemy, by quitting | 


his ſtation, could ſtill evade all his 
attempts; and thus much time 
(which at that juncture was to 
him of the utmoſt importance) 
would haue been unproſitably 
waſted. Under theſe conſidera- 
tions, Lord Rawdon returned to 
Camden; after having in vain en- 
deavoured to draw the enemy into 
action hy an affectation of con- 
cealing his retret. 

b. On the following day, he 
9 publiſhed to the troops and to 
the militia, che deſign of aban- 
doning OQamden; otfering to ſuch 
of the latter as choſe to accom- 
pany the army, all poſſible aſ- 
ſiſtance. The night was ſpent in 
deſtroying the works, and in ſend- 
wg oft, under a ſtrong eſcort, the 


Þ2ggage. The remainder of the 


r ed at Camden, un- 


til the following day was pretty far 


advanced, in order to cover 
march. The moſt valuable part 
of the ſtores were brought off, 
and the reſt deſtroyed. The mill, 
priſon, and ſome other buildings, 
were burnt; and Greene ſays the 
town was little better than a hea 
of ruins. The ſick and wounded, 
who were in too bad a ſtate to 
bear a removal, were of neceſſity 
left behind; and the American 


priſoners were left to accompany - 


them as an exchange. The army 
brought off, not only the militia 
. been attached to them at 
Camden; but the well affected, 
who were afraid. to fall into the 
power of the enemy, whether in 
that neighbourhood or on the way, 


were likewiſe, with their families, 


negroes, and moveable effects, 
taken equally under protection. 
Thus incumbered, the only at- 
tempt made by the enemy, Was 
with ſome parties of mounted mi- 
litia to harraſs the rear; but one 
of theſe being circumvented into 
an ambuſcade, their chaftizement 
prevented all farther. diſturbance 
on the march. En OI9 AS 
On the night of the 13th the 
army began to paſs the river at 
Nelſon's - Ferry, and by the fol- 
lowing evening, every thing was 
ſafely landed on the other fide, 


The firſt intelligence Lord Raw- 


don received on pailing the San - 
tee, was the unwelcome news, 
that the poſt at Motte's houſe, 
after .a gallant defence; had al- 
ready fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. This was a heavy ſtroke, 
as that place had been made a de 
poſit for all the proviſions that 
were intended for the ſupply of 
Camden. Things were, however, 
[F] 3 worſe, 
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- worſe; than he yet knew, for the much, endeavour to check the h 
ſttrong poſt at Orangeburgh was operations of. the enemy on the t 

ala taken, and Fort Granby Conga re. 
not long after. Thus the Britiſh A ſingular inſtance now oe. ſt 
© force in the province was exceed- curred, of the general, if not h 
Fu ingly weakened, by the number univerſal diſaffection of the coun. , b. 
brave” officers and ſoldiers who try. For five days after Lord w 
fell into the hands of the enemy, Rawdon had paſſed the Santee, - u 
through this ſudden and unex- not a fingle perſon of any fort be 


XJ "attack upon their detached whatever, whether with intelli. g1 
pPoſts in every part of the country. gence; or upon any other account, th 
© Lord Rawdon was met at Nel- came near the army; although he hz 


ſon's by Col. Balfour, the com- had advanced directly from Nel. nc 
mandant'of Charles-Town; who ſon's Ferry, that night and the ki 


Came thither to repreſent to him, following day's march into the on 
and to conſult upon, the ſtate and country, to a certain point, where ul 

_ * eircumſtances of that city, as well the roads from Nelſon's and an 
2s of the province in general. He M*<Cord's Ferry meet. Nor could i 
\ Rated, that the revolt was uni- the emiſſaries and ſpies which he of 
_ verſal ; that from the little room detached on all hands procure him he 
there had been to apprehend fo any true intelligence, as to the ſy 
ferious and alarming a turn of af- fituation of the enemy, or the £0 


fairs, the old works of Charles- ſtate of the country. A number, Za 
Town had been in part levelled, however, of reports, which were Car 
to make way for new ones which contradiQory' in other feſpects, ral 
Were not yet conſtructed; that he ſeemed ta concur in one point, ane 
had full conyiRtion of the diſaf- which was, that Greene had paſ. eG 
. felion, in general, of the inha- ſed the Congaree River, and was Will bai 
bitants; and that, under theſe preſſing [down the Orangeburgh WW To 


_ circumſtances, his garriſon was road with a ſtrong force. Thi; Co 
25 e wn to its defies; againſt intelligence'was of too great mo- Ni. 
any force of conſequence that ment to be ſlighted; and not only and 
might attempt that city. obliged the Britiſh commander to as:1 


The concluſions drawn from a relinquiſh his deſign of advancing upc 

full conſideration of this untoward to the Congaree, 2 laid him un- the 

ate of affairs were, that if any der a neceflity of falling back to 8 

- . misfortune happened to the corps the Entaws, and afterwards of e 

under Lord Rawdon, the probable moving to Monk*s Corner, for was 

| bm ling would be, the total the protection of Charles-Town, the 

los of the province, including the and of the rich intervening coun - Lor 

capital; but that, although the try. eie eee 

higheſt degree of prudence and As the dereliction of the Upper ter, 

| . Caution were upon that account Country, left the poſt at Ninety- Ora 

| -/ indiſpenſably neceſſary, yet, as he Six entirely expoſed to the enemy, cher 

| was juſt joined by Major M*Ar- Lord Rawdon was under great WW pol 
thur, with about zoo foot and anxiety for the ſafery of that gar- Ml the 

eighty dragoons,  he' conceived he riſon. The objects now at ttake Vert 

might, © without” hazarding too were. however, too great to 5 Cha 
„ 8 8 £5 ' u- w | 


; hazarded, for the purpoſe of pro- = 


; tecting that place, or even of ex- 


C cricating the troops; but if no 


ſuch reſtraint had been laid upon 
his activity, it ſtill. would have 
been a queſtion of great doubt, 
whether, in the preſent ſtate of 


— 


been practicable. For beſides the 


AX or Bt oP. On Em. © 


their poſicilian of the, poſts on all 


(-3. © 


kind, for the ſu ppors of the army 
on the way; and to truſt to the 


. 0 0 0 


iutrounded an every fide by ſwarms 
of light troops, and of militia on 
horſeback, with an enemy much 
ſuperior in number ſtill to en- 


zardous in the extreme. Thus 


ral meſſengers by different routes; 


againſt miſchance, applied to Col. 
Balfour to ſend others from Charles 
Toun, with inſtructions to Lieut, 
Col. Cruger, who commanded at 
Ninety«Six, to abandon that place, 
and to remove with the garriſon, 
as:ſpeedily. as poſſible, to Auguſta, 
upon the Savannah, which was 
the neareſt poſt of Georgia. / 

So bad was the intelligence, and 
ſo difficult to be obtained, that it 
was not until after the arrival of 
the troops at Monk's Corner, that 
Lord Rawdon diſcovered, that it 
was not Gen. Greeae, but Sump- 
ter, who had taken poſſeſſion of 
y- Orangeburgh; the former being 
y. then occupied in taking a Britiſh 
at poſt at the Congarees. While 
r- che troops were employed in co- 
vering the diſtricts from which 
Charles-Town drew its ſupplies of 


things, the deſign would have 
growing force of the enemy, and 
hands, there were no magazines, 


no depoſits of proviſions of any 


uncentain- gleanings of a waſted 
and hokile; country on a march, 


counter, would have been ha- 
citeumſtanced, he diſpatched ſeve- 


and to guard as much as poſſible 


/ 


1 . 
% * 


proviſion, Lord Rawdon was pre- 
paring for more actiye ſervice, by 
unceaſing efforts for the augmen- 
tation of his cavalry; an arm of 


force, indiſpenſcbly neceſſary for 


the proſecution of a war in the 


ſouthern colonies; but that coun- 
try, which abounded ſo much in 
horſes, had been ſo ſtripped of 
them by the diſaſtected, and by 
the plundering parties of the ene- 
my,. that this was now. become a 
meaſure of no {mall difficulty. 
In the mean time, che Generals 
Philips and Arnold, carried every 
thing beſore them in Virginia; 


and ſucceſſively defeated all thoſe 


bodies of militia Which could be 
ſuddenly brought together, and 
were hardy enough to venture the 
encounter; whilſt their belt troops 
were fighting the battles of others 
in the Carolinas. The long na- 


vigation of james River, and of 


its numerous dependent rivers, 
branches, and crceks, laid the 
country open to them, on either 
hand, as well as to its interior and 
central parts, for a great extent. 
At Peterſburg, on its ſouthern 
branch, otherwiſe called the Ap- 
pomatox River, they deſtroyed 
four thouſand hogſheads of to- 
bacco; being the principal part 


of the whole annual remittance of 


the country for France, which 
had been collected at that place, 
The damage done by the deitruc- 
tion of ſhipping and yeſlels of 
every ſort, both in the rivers and 
on the ſtocks, of ſhip yards, docks, 
and all their dependencies, of pub» 
lic buildings, barracks, and ware- 
houſes, of timber, ſtores, flower, 


and every ſpecies of proviſions, 
was prodigious, and indeed ſeemed 


almoſt incredible, after ſo long a 
ſtate of war and trouble, and ſa 
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much particular ravage, as that 
quarter had alre under * 

however, aft n melan- 

lancholy teſti mon ial, of the for- 
mer proſperity of a country, which 
hadi ſtill o much left to loſe 

he enemy's marineiſtrength in 
the river, having, we preſume; re- 
tired as far as the depth of water 
would admit, at length drew up 


in a ſtate of defence, about four 


miles above a place called Oſ- 
| borne's, on the ſouth, or Appo- 
matox Branch. Gen. Arnold ſent 


' . fflag to treat with the commander 
about the ſurrender of his fleet, 


which the other refuſed to liſten 
to, declaring he would defend it 

16,4 to the laſt. Arnold 
Apr il 27 th, having ordered up 


ſome artillery, advanced them to 


the bank of the river, within an 
handred vards of a ftate ſhip of 
20 guns; his troops being not 
only” expoſed to her fire; but to 
that of another of 26 guns, of a 
ſtare brigantine, of 14, beſides a 
number of other ſhips and veſ- 
fels;' more or leſs armed; at the 
ſame time that a party of militia 

kept e x AG of muſquetry 
from the oppoſite fide of the river. 
The defence was by no means an- 
ſwerable, either to this formidable 
appearance, or to the ſeemingly 
reſolute anſwer of the commander. 
The fire of the artillery from the 
more took place ſo effectually, 
that it ſoon drove the militia from 
the oppoſi te ſide, and compelled 
the ſhips, not long after, to ſtrike 


their colours. The want of boats; 


together with the height of the 
—— — Arnold from be- 
ing abſe to take poſſeſſion of the 
Thips; until the feamen had not 
Sully made their eſcape, but had 
ſeuttled and ſet fre to ſeveral of 
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the veſſols. Two ſhips, zand ten 
leffer veſſels, loaded with tobacco, 
cordage, flour, and other articles, 
fell, however, into his hands. 
Four ſhips, five brigantines, and 
a number of ſmall veſſels, were 
burnt and ſunk. The whole 
antity of tobacco taken or de. 
yed in this fleet, exceeded 
2000 hogſheads. 
The troops then advanced up 
the Fork, until they arrived at 
Mancheſter, which lies on the 
north branch, or properly the 
main river, and is, including the 
windings, at leaſt 15 miles from 
its mouth, where it falls into the 
Cheſapeak. There they deſtroyed 
1200 hogſheads of tobacco; the 
Marquis de la Fayette with his 
army, who had arrived at Rich- 
mond, on the oppoſite ſide, the 
preceding day, being ſpectators of 
the conflagration, which they pro- 


bably could not, or at leaſt did 


not, attempt to prevent. The 
army, on their return, made great 
havock at Warwick; where, al 
with the ſhips on the ſtocks and in 
the river, à large range of rope 
walks were deſtroyed; and a ma- 
gazine of flour, with a number of 
ware houſes containing tobacco and 
other commodities, of tan-houſes, 
full of hides and bark, were, along 
with ſeveral fine mills,” all con, 
ſumed in one general conflagra- 
tion. The army then returned te 
the ſhipping, (which ſeem not to 
have aſcended fo far as the Fork) 
and the whole fell down towards 
the mouth of the river. 
The war was now parcelled out 
im a ſtrange manner, and the Britiſh 
force broken into ſmall divifons, 
and placed in ſuch diſtant ſitua- 
tions, as to be little capable af 
concert and mutual ſupport. — 
ö avo 
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we ſeen that - it raged pretty 
gains 
ina, bn Irgumia WW le 
the force ſeems every where to be 
ſufficient: for deſtroying couſider- 
able tracts of — mer 
mulatin 4 gl eat „ 
but —— to the 
main purpoſe; and incapable of 
bringing matters to any deciſive 
grow. or hug Thus numbers of 
brave men were continually loſt 
without any equivalent effect; 
and the veteran battalions were 
worn down and conſumed, by in- 
credible but fruitleſs exertions of 
valour, and by a ſeries of the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſſes, which produc- 
ed no permanent advantage. 
The -fituation of Lord Corn- 
walls at Wilmington was exceed- 
ingly difficult and grievous, His 
force was by this time reduced 
very low; and probably did not 
greatly exceed a thouſand effec- 
tire men. He was informed of 
the unfortunate turn which affairs 
had taken in South Carolina; and 
notwithſtanding his reliance on 
the ability an lantry of Lord 
Nawdon, he had too much room 
for apprehenſion that they would 
become. {till more critical. The 
attempt to return to his relief, 
through ſuch vaſt tracts of an ex- 
hauſted, hoſtile, or deſart coun- 
try, would have been attended 
with inſuperable difficulties. Fhe 
Pedee was full in his way, and was 
impaſſable in the face of an ene- 
my; ſo that, beſides the imprac- 
ticability of procuring ſubſiſtence 
for his troops in ſuch a length of 
march; he would run the hazard 
of being hemmed in by Greene, in 
ſuck a manner among the great 
nvers, - that mere. neceſlity and 
direſs might at length com- 


22 to the diſgrace of laying 
their arms. fr het nn 


He might indeed have waited 
at Wilmington, ſor tranſports to 
by ſea to Charles- Town. 

But this Would have been à mea- 
the end productive of ſo little ad- 


vantage, that noching leſs: than 


the moſt extreme neceſſity, could 
induce him to ſubmit to it. Along 
with its other ill, conſequences, 


much time would be loſt, and the 


cavalry would have been of ne- 
ceſſity ſacrificed, It would beſides 
totally change the nature of the 
war; reduce it to be merely de- 
fenſive; and ſeem no leſs: than 
a dereliction of its hope and for- 
tune. All the flattering ideas of 
the reduction of the ſouthern o- 
lonies, and even of a co-operation 
in Virginia, would have no 
more. * 


Under theſe embarraſſing cir- 


cumſtances, and environed with 
the moſt perplexing difficulties; 


he formed the bold and vigorous 


reſolution of - marching to Virgi- 
nia, and endeaycuring a junction 
with General Philips: - This mea- 
ſure, in a ſituation which afforded 
only a choice of difficulties and 


dangers, was undoubtedly the beſt - 


that could have been 7 0. 
but yet was a reſolution of ſuch a 
nature, as could have been only 
conceived or entertained by an 
enterprizing, and determined 
mind. It was indeed a perilous 
adventure. The diſtance was 
great, the means of ſubſiſtence 
uncertain, and the difficulties and 
hazards were ſufficient to appal 
the boldeſt. The troops had al- 
ready experienced the' miſeries of 
traverſing an inhoſpitable and im- 
practicable country, aboye 8 

miles 
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ham. Damned 


obtained, and 


miles in different directions; and 
they were noui to encounter a new 


march of zoo more, in much worſe. 
circumftances, and under much 
more unfavourable auſpices, than 


the ſupplies which -they had 
which they re- 
ceired at Wilmington, they were 
till ſo deſtitute gf neceſſaries, that, 
in the noble commander's own 
2 his cavalry wanted every 
und his in fantry every thing 
- has moes. Neither, — he, are 
in any condition to move, and 
muſt march to-morrow ! 


as be pathetically ob- 
nf the miſeries of march 
_ ing ſeveral hundreds of miles 

through a country, chiefly hoſtile, 
frequently deſart, which did not 

aſſord one active or uſeful friend, 
where no 0 was to be 
where no commu- 

nication could be- eſtabliſhed: 

The ſituation of aſtairs was, 
„ however, ſo urgent, as to admit 
of no heſitation or delay; fur if 
- Greene ſhould return from South 
Carolina, the junction with Phi- 
lips would be impracticable; and 
Lord Cornwallis was in no condi- 
tion to maintain the war where he 
was. To guard againſt the worſt 
that might happen, he diſpatched 


inſtructions to Colonel Balfour, to 


ſend tranſports and proviſions to 


Wilmington, in order that they 


might be in readineſs to receive the 
troops incaſe of misfortune. Hav- 
ing thus provided for every poſbble 
contingency, he began his march 
on the zgth of April, and arrived 
at Peterſburgh, in Virginia, in 
ſomething leis than a month. - 

He there received the unwel- 
come news, of the loſs of Major 


0 Phihps; who, to the great 


conduct, 


Head already himſelf a fore ex- 


arrival, 


detriment of the ſervice, had died 
of à fever a little before his arri. 
val. That gentleman had been 
diſtin in early liſe, by the 


full approbaticn which his ability 
in the conduct of the artillery had 
received from that great com- 


mander, the Prince Ferdinand of 


Brunſwick, on different occaſions 


of. the late war in Germany; a 
commendation which he-juittfed 
in every 3 of Woo 2 
larly in the 
— — — dan- 
— of the northern var under 
eral Burgoyne. 
The command had May 14th. 
devolved immediately 7,13 
upon General Arnold, on Phi. 
lips's death; and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton was ſending General Robert. 


ſon, the Governor of New York, 


to aſſume it, when he received 
the account of Lord Cornwalls's 
which rendered the mea- 
ſure unnec Fe likewiſe dil- 
patched a reinforcement of from 
1500 to 2000 men, to the Cheſa- 


peak, in order to ſupport the war 


wich vigour in Virginia. In this 
central province, all the ſcattered 
operations of active hoſtility be. 
gan at length to converge into a 
point. The plot thickencd a- 
pace; and here the grand cata- 
ſtrophe of the American war, be- 
gan at length to open to the fa. 
tigued attention of the world. 
The Marquis de la Fayette, with 
a very inferior ſorce, kept on the 
north ſide of james River; aud 
with a degree of prudence and 
caution, which does not always 
ſuit the military vivacity of his 
country and time of life, acted ſo 


entirely on the deſenſive. and at 


the fame time made ſo judicious 
a . of poſts, and thewed {uct 
V 1200 
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cents,” 4s prevented any advan- 
age being taken of his weakneſs. 


xpetation of bei 
eneral Wayne, with the Penſyl- 
vania line; and hoped that junc- 


of on would have been ſoon follow- 
Ns d by the arrival of Gen. Greene 
a rom South Carolina. 

d Upon the falling down of the 


zritiſn forces towards the mouth 
of the river, with a view of col- 


burg, and in the adjoining coun- 
De la Fayette ſnewed no 
mall activity in counteracting 


en return up James River, and 
landing at Brandon, on the ſouth: 
kde, he immediately conceived 
their object to be the forming of. a 
junction with Lord Cornwallis, of 
whoſe marching through North 
Carolina, he had received ſome 
faint” intelligence. He accord- 
ingly made a rapid movement, in 
order to get before them to Peters- 
burgh, where the advantages of 
fituation would in ſome conſider- 
able degree have compenſated for 
the want of force, and would have 
rendered the junction troableſome, 
if not difficult. In this defign he 
was foiled, through the vigilance 
and foreſight of the Britith com- 
manders; and the lat act of Gen. 
Philips, was the taking poſſeſſion 
of Peterſburgh, four days only 
before his death. It does not ap- 
pear that the Virginia militia diſ- 
played any great exertion at this 
ume; and thoſe who joined Fayette, 
being moſtly without arms, could 
be of little uſe to him who had 
not the means of ſupplying them. 

During theſe tranſactions, the 
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igour and deſigu in his move 


He had been in long and anxious 
joined by 


lecting contributions at Williams 


heir deſign; and upon their ſud- 


important poſt at Ninety- Six, in 


South Carolina, was cloſely in- 
veſted, -and held to be in the moſt 
imminent danger. It ſeemed amĩi- 
nous (but fuch was the haſtile 
ſtate of the country) that none of 
the meſſengers, which Lord Raw--: - - 
don aud Colonel Balfour had drf-- . 
patched to Col. Cruger, with or- 
ders for abandoning that place, 


had been able to reach him. The 


fort was, however, in à better 


ſtate of defence chan had been ex-- - + 


ed. The works were com 
pleted and ſtrong; and the garri- 
ſon amounted to near 400 regular 


troops, beſides militia. In theſe 


circumftances, Greene found him 
ſelf obliged to fit down before it 
in form, on the 22d of May; the 
garriſon made a gallant defence, 
and the failure of proviſions afford-. . 
ed the principal cauſe of appre- 
henkon. "of F< ; 
The fortunate arrival . 
of three regiments from J 925 : 
Ireland, under the conduct of Col. 
Gould, afforded an 9 f 
for the relief of this garriſon Which 
would otherwiſe have been def; 

rate. For though they were def. 


tined ts join Lord Cornwallis, the 


good diſpoſition and promptneſs 
of the commander to concur in 
the immediate defence of the pro- 
vince, as a more urgent ſervice 
than any other in view, prevented 
thoſe difficulties which muſt other- 
wile have anſen. Theſe circum- 
Rances ſuddenly changed the face 
of affairs, and enabled Lord Raw- 
don to undertake the relief of 
Ninety-Six. i T 
- Auguſta: had alſo been for ſome 
time beſieged; and the whole 
province of Georgia was deemed 
to be in ſuch imminent danger, 
that Lord Rawdon found himſelf 
under a neceſſity, even in 2 

ate 


= — - — 


tobe | 
mal — were at hand, and 
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ate af weakneſs: which 
the arrival of the troops Ire- 
. 


without convoy, from Charles- 
Town, in order to reinforce” Sir 
James Wright at the ton of Sa- 
vunnah. Thus the buſineſs of the 
war ſeemed every where to multi- 
ply in proportion to the means 
and prouiſion that were provided 
s for its ſo 05 


Lord R. 


de deviated from the 
evurſe.: -which he otherwiſe would 
have taken, and ing confi- 

more to the right, paſſed 
the little Saluda, near its junction 

greater river of that name. 
This route, however, enabled a 


cattle the ſa —.— 


After giving ſome — 


nature, Middleton being trained 


. e —_— 


| again toappeary during the march, 


without, while his hands were ful. 


would be neceſſary for guarding 
Greene, while he was puſhing — 


Eifelf, of - fighting the Britin 


able delay, the junction was not 


ritedhy charged by Major Coſte, 
——— cavalry, 
an party was ſo compleu 
routed and far — 


Lord Rawdon received intelli. 
gence on his march of the lots of 
Auguſta; chat the forces-employ. 
ed in the reduction of that place 
had joined Greene; and that the 
latter was determined, rather than 
give up his point at Ninety-ön, 
to ſtand an action. But that com. 
mander did not think himſelf in 
condition to hazard the: encoun. 
ter of ſo formidable a ſoe fron 


ly occupied by the exertions 0 
5 — enemy within, who had from 

beginnin zven conſtant proofs 
of their — cour 4 e and 
reſolutzon; and fill les, 
could his force admit of ſuch a 
ar gen as would Sooke him, 
with any proſpect of eſs, to 
encounter —— on his 
way, and at the ſame time 19 
leave ſuch a ftrength behind, a 


the works, and overaweing the gar. 


—— He was likewiſe diſap- ge 
prune by Sumpter, to whom wr Wille: 

ſent inftructions to join hin Wind 
with all the force that could be Hacke 


collected on the fide of the Con- 
with a view, as de fays 


army on its way; hut whether it 
roceeded from ſome flownels in 
is movements, or from ynavoid- 


eftefted in time, and the route 
taken by Lord Rawdon fer the 
2 1 it afterw2rds 


— n 
he was not now to learn, the great 


. of * ny, * 
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cer or private man who entered 
+ \ rr tho — 

or woun yet, thoug 

| impradticability of the = 
ſoon became as obvious to all as its. 


Coe regular troops, danger, no one he nach ine 


formed but a diminutive She of gle — eſt ĩndĩ- 
loy. the whole ; and the others, what- Fer — og ae 


— — 


aber hand, he knew that the often befriend bold emterprize, 
that were againſt ſhewed no diſpoſition at all of aft- 
vim; were freſh, excellent, and ing in their favour, put an end to 
hat thoſe who were newly ar- the combat, before it became more 
wed were particularly full of ar- ruinous, by calling of the re- 
dour for r mainder ſoon after day ligt. 
themſelves. a As Greene ſcarcel "lefs than ex- 
te however faw, chat ſome- ed what now really happened. 


is g muſt neceſſarily be attempt- he had accordingly provided for 
and ; And that even the running of the event. r 
els, ne riſque, which would got be and incumbrances of the 

b decifive: in its worſt conſe- had been previouſly diſp 


quences, could ſcarcely, in the ed acroſs the Saluda; ar £7 

reſent-—circumitances, be con- upon this repulſe, he alſo imme 
irued- 4nto i dence. He had diately retired with his whole 
ready pu his ſap very cloſe force. Though the Americans. 
the principal redoubt of the loft ſome valuable officers, and not 
ort at Ninety-Six, and had near- a few private men, in this attack. 
completed a ſubterraneous paſ- yet the number. actually lain (8s 
ige into the ditch; but his ar- frequently happens in ſuch caſes). 


ap- 

ie illery had failed in their effect, was much below what might have 

in ad the works of the fort had yet been expected. Nothing could 
ufered little. The nearneſs of exceed the conduct and fᷣtmneſ of 


ard Rawdon left no time for the gevernot and garriſon, whether 
roceeding farther by regular ap- in the aſſault, or during eve N 
11 proach; and as he edn — vious part of the — . 
ure an engagement, he muſt ei- Lord Rawdon arrived at Ninety-, 
der abandon the place ſhamefully Six on the 2ziſt of June; and hav- 
vithont an attempt, or hazard a ing received intelligence that 
premature aſſault. Greene had halted in a ſtrong po- 
bs eth. _ Greene Ane fition behind Buſh River, at about 
3 the latter. 16 miles diſtance, and that he was 
| before day; likewiſe ſtill ine umbered with ſome 
— — — who were ap- waggons and that active 
to ſtorm. the redoubt diſ- commander put his fatigued troops 
layed an undaunted courage. again in motion, and croſſed ide 
he garriſon received them with — the ſollowing night in 
gallantry. Scarcely an ofi- his purſuit ; every Kind of bay- 
| gage, 


"ay 


that fortune or — 3 


8 
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ven the men's packs, be- 
left behind at iety-She. 
Gene Was, however, ſo wel! AC- 
_"quainted' now with the character 
of is enemy, and ſo well guarded 
ſurprize, that the Britith 


4 Troops had ſcarcely paſſed the Sa- 


. 7 inhabitants, a 


Juda, when he moved with the 


utmoſt expedition from Buſn Ri- 
ver. Lord Rawdon purſued him 


rived at the fords of the Ennoree, 
forty miles from Ninety-Six, with- 


ö 2 two hours of the time that 


Green's army had paſſed them. 

The troops were ſo ſpent with fa- 
tigue, and overcome by the heat, 

that it was impoſſible to do more; 
but Greene was ſo apprehenſive of 

Ais enemies, that he continued 

His retreat, or rather flight, with- 

out ceaſing, until he had paſſed 

both the Tyger and the Broad 

Rivers: 785 | 

The id commuter found 
* neceſſary to abandon the poſt of 
Ninety- Six; but as he would not 

_ any mark of attention to the 
loyaliſts of that country, much 

leſz have it imagined that they 

were abandoned, he ordered that 
the principals ſhould be convened, 

und propoſals made to chem— That 
i they would keep together, and 

-undertake the defence of the diſ- 

trict againſt their own diſaffected 
ſmall party ſhould 
be left to bes 
. bes with the farther encou- 
ragement, that detachments from 
ul -the Congarees 
de ſent to their ſupport, equiva- 
lent to any force which Greene 
— — diſpatch to ifvade their ter- 
— be and that on the other 
n care ſhould be taken to 
provide for the removal of ſuch 
9 as * 1 8 to be 


- ſecurity and preſervation of their 


with the utmoſt rapidity; and ar- limits, that the men ſhould þ 


curſions into the diſaifected ſettle. 
ments. 


to proſecute the buſineſs of th 
campaign, would not admit of hi 


left Colonel Cruger behind, wid 
— the greater part of his force, 


for th e purpoſe of carrying it int 


ſelf, with 800 infantry, and fixh 
horſe, for the Congarees, _ 


—_— 

of ſending a ſtrong corps fro 
Charles-Jown to Orangebury 

as a proviſion againſt any finift 
event that might 


don, . before his departure fron 
Ninety- Six, had, in conſequence 
them in counte- - received advice from the con 
only of Gould's compliance, b 
ſhould at all times 
orders to arrive at Orangeburpl 
by a ſpecified day, and there i 
wait his inſtructions; and, 25 


of doubt; he received à ſuccect 
ing letter from Col. Stuart, ue 


|} * 


fixed' upon the abandoned plant 
tions, within the new ' frontier, 
Which was now intended to h 
eſtabliſned.— The reſult was, thy 
the loyaliſts determined, for the 


families, to bring them away un. 
der the on ofthe army; 
with the farther view, when they 
were ſettled within the afliong 


embodied,” in order to make in 
As Lord Rau Jon's itapationg 


waiting for this determination, he 


execution; while he marched hin 


He had previouſly written, whe 
on his way to Ninety- Six, to Cd 
Balfour” the expedient 


poſſibly happ ' 
Upon Balfour's application 
Colonel Gould, he immediate 
omen a battalion of his corp 

that purpoſe; and Lord Ra 


mandant of Charles- Town, 10 


that the 3d regiment was und 


it were to remove every poſlibili 


RE nr bom regument, W 
inform 


\ 


zu ſormation; that he was already 
conſiderably adyanced on his way 
to Orangeburgh. This informa- 
tion, and a full confidence in = 
expected: ſupport, were the grounds 
pon which 1 Lord Rawdon found. 
ed his immediate plan of opera 
tion; and were particularly the 
cauſe of his leaving ſo great a 
part of his force behind, and ad- 
yancing: with rather an unequal 
corps to the Congarees. In the 
ſame perſwaſion, 
number of meſſengers by different 
toutes, to meet Colonel Stuart at 
Orangeburgh, and appoeinting 
their junction at the Congarees on 
the zd of July. 

Through: ſome error or miſap- 


explained, + Colonel Stuart was 
not only ſtopped on his march by 
orders from -Charles- Town, but 
was ſo far recalled, that he fell 
back to Dorcheſter, on his return 
10 that place. It may be obſerv- 
ed, chat the expectation and ap- 
prehepſion of a French fleet and 
army on the coaſt, in order to 
co-operate with Greene, and to 
put a ſinal end to the war in that 
quarter by the reduction of Charles- 
Tomo, had a great influence on 
the operations of this campaign, 
and on the conduct and move- 
ments of the commanders on both 
ſides ; ĩt may not therefore be un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this 
1 perhaps revived by 
tome new report, occaſioned the 
jecal of Col. Stuart. But how- 
ever that may be, it certainly was 


cumſtances, might have proved 


and which was attended with no 
ſmall _ even 1n 1 preſent 
crore 


Fs 


circumſtances 


e diſpatched a | 


pedenfion, which has not been 


a meaſure which, under other cir. + 


fatal in the event to Lord Rawgon ; 


: 
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Greene had early information 
of- the ſtate of forces in which the 
Britiſh, commander marched from 


Ninety-Six; and. had the fortune 


likewiſe to intereept a letter from 
Colonel Stuart, ſignifying che 
change that had been made in his 
inſtructions, and the conſequent 
impoſſibility of meeting him at the 
time and place appointed. Theſe 

+ led him to the de- 
ſign of ſurrounding Lord Raw- 
don ſo effectually that e could 
not extricate himſelf, while he 
continued lingring in the vain ex- 
pectation of a reinforcement wack * 
was not to arrive, 


Lord Rawdon by forced e 


es, in order to ſurprize a body of 
militia, of which he had received 
ſome intelligence, arriv 

ed at the Congarees two 51 uly rſt. 
days before the appointed time; a 
rapidity of movement, which pro- 


bably had no ſmall effect upon 


the iſſue of Greene's ſcheme. He 
ſoon diſcovered that the enemy's 
light troops were in the nei 
bourhood, and took the netefary 
precautions on that account ; but 
his cavalry, regardleſs of expreſs 
orders. to the contrary, went out 
by themſelves to forage on the 
morning of the very day wpon 
Which Col. Stuart was ex 

They were foon ſurrounded by 
Lee's legion, and two offcers, 
with forty ragoons, and their 
horſes, were all taken without 2 
blow. This, which in other cir- 


cumſtances would not have been 


much thought of, was in the pre. 

ſeat a molt grievous ſtroke; and 
more particularly ſo, as the means 
of procuring intelligence in this 
crifis of ſo much danger, was 
thereby cut oif almoſt entirely. 


This loſs, with the unexpected 
C aſſem- 


——— — 
mY — 


— — 
„ 
* 


% 12 


| 2 — — Szuart's lade, 
happily laid open at once ta 


Randes, afl the r 


2 500) ee 8. accord 
inſtan y to: be aps 
—— Orangeburgh; 
to meet or nd. Sa, eee 
be was. 

His route ms Congaree 
Creek, at about three miles diſ- 
tance ; a broad piece of water, in 
moſt deep, and encloſed by 


| 9 Colonel Lee, who 


had been ted to the guard 

of this having deſtroyed 

the and felled trees to 
render the fords impracticable, 
bad then paſted himſelf behind 
tze creek, with a. conſiderable 


i body of cavalry, and ſome infan- 


of his legion. The intenſe 


_uy 
heat of the ſun about noon, Which 


Teemed almoſt to diſable every ſort 
of motion, and in every ſpecies. of 


animal, had thrown the Ameri- 


cans. off their guard; and the 


— . arrival of the Britiſh 


forces, in that critical period, their 
ſerved much to facilitate the paſ- 

After the exchange of only 
ineffectual ſhots, a body of 
—— were thrown over, who 
having diſperſed the enemy with- 
out ae, the troops ſoon clear- 
ed the fords, and paſſed them 


without interruption. 


Lord Rawdon was joined on 


the day after his arrival at O- 


rangeburgh by Col. Stuart, with 


his own regiment ; but was great- 


Iy aiſappointed at finding that he 


was unaccompanied by a body of 


cavalry, which had been promiled, 


and which were ſo particularly 


— At the ſame time adviee 
„ 
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cavalry, by ſerving as à cover u 
their flanks, ro 


n That commander, having 
miſſed, what he little leſs thy 


ther Rrengiheved,. — try his for 
ben ed ir — July 10th; 
within "four miles of the Ri 
camp; and in the evening, u 
the of his cavalry, cloſely 
reconnoitred - their poſition. A, 


— 1 had but little of 
n in it, g that 
the winding of — — which 
lay in their rear, wonld in ſome 
meaſure remedy the total want of 


and reducing - the 
enemy to a direct attack, Lon 
Rawdon flattered himſelf, that 
Greene's Py of numbers, 
would in have 7 
ed him — — 
While the Britiſn forces were 
impatient for that wiſhed event, 
their diſpoſition and countenance 

had uced a directly contrary 
effect. For Greene had aban- 


doned his camp, and retired wid 


ſuch expedition in the night, and 
his movement was ſo long and 
effectually covered by his nume. 
rous light troops, that he had ſe- 


cured his paſſage back acroſs the 


Congaree, before Lord Rawdon 
had received notice of his retreat, 
—An unſucceſsful attempt made 
by Sumpter, Lee, and Marion, 


upon the 19th regiment at Monk“ 


Corner, along with this retreat of 
Greene, cloſed the campaign in 
South Carolina; 2 33 perate- 


nels of the climate, ſeaſon, 
Over- 


dvercoming the violence of man. 


and the reſt, — wed the high 


that river. The Santee, the Con- 
Sablimed boundaries on _ 'Bri- 
tiſh fide; N D644 DIE 

the ſpi atience, and iuvinci- 
ble eric e, . — — 


commanders,. officers, 
diers, during theſe dreadful cam 
in the two Carolinas. They 


And theſe by no means deficient in 
e of bravery and enterprize,- but they 
tha encountered and ſurmounted diffi- * 
hich __ and fatigues from the cli- 
ſome and country, which would 
it of ov inſuperable in theory, and 


mot incredible in the relation. 
ey diſplayed military, and, we 


all-praiſe:- During renewed ſuc- 
ceſions of forced marches, under 
the rage of a burnin fas,” and-in 


larly/inimical to man, they were 
frequently, when finking under 
the moſt / exceſſive fatigue, not 

only deſtitute of every - comfort, 
but almoſt of every 
which ſeems da to his exiſt- 
ices Fer the . you of 
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Greene being joined by Marion 
hills of Santee,” to the eaſtward of 


and the Edits; were the 


men, in this laſt expedition, 
It id impoſible 5 00 jaſtics-to 


_ 


had not only to contend with men, 


may add, moral virtues, far above 


climate, at that ſeaſon, pecu- 


.neceſſary, | 


42 


the time, they were totally defi- 
. ee | 
forded no vegetables for à ſubſtid 
tute Salt at | failed; aud 
their only reſources were iter, 
and the wild cattle which they 
found in the woods. Above my 
ſun 
under the vigour" of their exer- 
Co 'and through mere 
ue. e muſt not, however, 
— the praiſe entirely to the 
Britiſh troops, as a detachment of 
Heſſians, which had been lent 
upon this occafion by General de 
Boſe, deſervedly come in for their 
proper ſhare. The fame juſtice 
requires, that the Americans 
ſhould not be deprived 'of their 
ſhare of this fatal glory. They" - 
had the ſame difficulties th en- 


counter, joined to a fortune in the 


field generally adverſe. Vet, on 
the whole, the campaign termi- 
nated in their favour. General 


Greene having recovered the far 
greater part of Georgia, and f 
the two Carolinas. e 
It is a melancholy corfliders: 2 
tion, that ſuch talents, bravery, 
and military virtue, moald have . 
been exerciſed in vain. - This in- 
auſpicious war, was the only one, 
in which they would not hive © 
* their proper Reer 
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Sie . fuftained bythe Sanfp fee a hurricane, on 2 to th 


ee Florida 1s refitted,' and 


again proceeds. from 


ana. Penſacola inveſted by ſro and — . Gallant difente. For 


nan 


# 
r 


'S nn THe 


| - granted favourable conditions. 
2 1 with a fleet and 


=”. 5 Ar Sy in 
1 Fon St.. 
. . made 

5 oh 2 —— Tobago. 


to ap poſe the p 


ind daubt blown up by accident, æubich compols 
e General Campbell, to a ſurrender. Weſt Indies. Ineſfectual atiem 
7D - emthp hand of: Vincent.  Datch'ifland 
+0 Brito fleet and army, under Sir George 

1) -Pradigious booty. {lends.'of St. Martin and Sake ſurrender: 

* avar:and convey, on their return to Europe, purſued amd tak, 
ertlements of Demerary, 1ſequibt, and the Berbices, on the» coaſt of 
Surinam, — = 109k, 7 me the Brite 


the Marquis de Bout on the iſland of St. Lucia. 
Vigorous defence. Public ſpirit of th 
by capitulation. M. de Grafſe, 


Govermor Cheſt 


of Se. Euſtatius taken by th 


ud 


i and on 


contents, complaints, and law ſuit, 


19 acrafroned by the confiſcation of private Sojerty at St. Euftatius. M. A 


in the Mei- Iudies fron 


great. convoy in 
ngagement between him- aud the Admirals Sir Samuel Hol 
"the Channel. of St. Lucia. Fir G 


conge Rodney depari 
rogreſs of the enemy. Ineſfective u. 
Fred 


Having eſcorid 


| * Me 2 its way to Europe, — bis fee-yu-2hr Gly 


Sir George Raducy returns to England 


ü an Sir Sam Hul 


— with, a dare, gs te 3 * 3 of De a ne a 


* 


I "HILST- Engliſhman was ou 
thus fighting againſt Eng- 


8 in the Carolina's and Vir- 
 _ gia; ſtill farther to the ſouth- 
Ward, Spain was profecuting her 
” - -. news with effect againſt England 

in Weſt Florida. We — al- 


ready ſhewn the ſucceſs that had 


attended Don Bernardo de Galvez, 


2 os — Louiſiana, i in his dif- 
mM. itions, in the years 
1779, an 1 780, ſirſt ſt the 


Britiſh — on the Miſſi- 


ſſippi, and afterwards'againſt the 


town and fort of Mobi Theſe 
ſucceſſes, and the conſequent re- 
duction of General Campbell's 
mall force, naturally extended his 
Mies to the ta 
unc thereby com 


pleting the con- 


more embarraſſe 


him in 


of Penſacola, 


queſt-;of the. provinos; The i 
volved ſtate of the Britiſh affain 
(which were every day, and 1 
every part of the globe, becoming 
afforded even 
ent that could quick 


proſecution of that c 
ſign. 


After ad ncenfabal attempt 
in the laſt year, which had faile 


encoura 


in the outſet, Don Galvez wen 


himſelf to the Havannah, in orde 
to forward, and take upon hun 
the dommand; of a great expeditio 


from thence, which was in tende! 
for the beginning of the preſen! 


Fortune ſeemed. ar- firſt to (mi 
upon » Penſacola ;. but unlucki), 


no means were, or bly coul 
be afforded, to profit of the * 


— 


F , , , 
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hon, A violent hurricane had ſeconded the batteries; and both 


nearly ruined the Spaniſh fleet. together gave much trouble, and 
Four capital ſhips, beſides others cauſed no ſmall delay to the ene- 
or different denominations, were my. Their. vaſt ſuperĩotity of 
He. WR "totally loft, and all on board periſh- force, when it could be brought 
rig e, The loſs of lives was rated properly to hear, was, however; 


The "remainder of the ſhattered cordingly at length forced; the 
fleet put back to the Havannah; landing effected; ground broken; 
an ſeveral of them being much torn and the ſiege commenced in form 
Wed and diſmaſted, and the whote con- by ſea land. The garriſon 
alen fderablyinjured. d. was weak; and com of al- 
ft of The critical arrival of four ſtore moſt all forts of men. Detach- 
ſhips from Spain during their ab- ments from, or ra the remains 
1 ſenuce enabled them to rent ſpeedily; of different Britiſh regiments ; 
d knowing there was no Britin Maryland and PenſylvaniaJoyal- 
fru naval forte in the way to oppoſe iſts; ſome of the German troops of 
Hoo them, without waiting lf the Waldeck; together with ſailors, 
whole fleet was in condition, they marines ; inhabitants, (for every 
diſpatched five fail of the line, man was of neceſſity a ſoldier) ; 
with ſeveral ſmaller veſſels of war, negroes 5 and, before the place 
ty conduct Don Galvez, with be. was cloſely inveſted, a few-Indians, 
tween” ſeven and eight thoufand formed the motley aſſemblage, 
land forces; on the expedition; - who were to defend "Penſacola 
This force arrived before Penſa- - againſt ſo formidable a force, | 
cola on the g9'h of March, 1781; It was much to the honour of 


Solano, with the remaitide? of the there was not the ſmalleſt diſcord-. 
fleet, the whole amounting to 15 ance in fo various a ** 7 
il of the line: — : and it was ns Jefs ife to them- 
The principal ſtrength of the ſelves, that the whole, behaved 


fence” of the harbour ; for while ly, through every part of the ſiege. 
that” was made good, the enemy It would be unneceſſary to men- 
would not only be expoſed to great tion, only that their fate might 
difficulties and diſadvantages in » otherwiſe appear doubtful; that 
their landing, but afterwards in the captains, officers, and crews 
the covering” and carrying on of of the two royal ſloops of war, at- 
their approaches; tw bichwould ter burning their veſſels, bore a 
Kill be too diſtant from the works diſtinguiſhed part in the defence of 
to produce much effect. But the the fort. Indeed every part of the 
land batteries were not fufficient defence was vigorous ; and not- 
to guard the entrance without withſtanding the weakneis of the 
fone "naval © fupport; and that garriſon, ſome well directed ſal- 
which they now had was weak lies were gallantly made, and ſur- 


loops,” or other ſmall veſſels of week of May, the, beftegers had 
deciſion. 


2 two thouſand: irreſiſtable. The paſſage was ac- 


and were followed in time by Don — Campbell, the governor, that 


your ſeems to have lain in the de- - bravely, | patiently, and obedient- 


indeed, conſiſting only of two ceſsfully executed. ' In the firſt 
War. Theſe, however, gallantly * 555 that looked to a2 
22 | 5 


* 


- 


= 


, 


\ 


| 
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deciſion; They were not, how- 
ever, at all flack in advancing 


their works, and the fate of the 


place was inevitable; but ĩt would 
mill have coſt hem conſiderably 
more time and trouble, if an un- 
toward accident had not fruſtrated 
the hopes of the beſieged... 

The principal defence of the 
mew con ſiſted in a | 


covered, and which commanded 
the narrow approach to it on the 
land fide: This was accordingl 

to be fupported to the laſt; which 


had hit been done mah reat 


ſpirit, and the works had ſuffered 
lese than * ht 8 expect - 

| The accidental fall- 
NM how 5 a bomb, near the 
door of the magazine belonging to 
the redoubt, and which lay under 
its center, decided the fate of 
ones The burſing of the 

cad open the oor; ſet 


1 to the powder within, and in 
„ the whole body of the 


an in 
redoubt preſented nothing but a 

Reap of Vabbiſh. Of about an 
hundred men who ſuffered by this 
exploſion, three parts loſt their 
8 and the fourth were miſer- 


Hank works ſtill remained entire; 
and through the extraordinary 
coolneſs and intrepidity of the 

officers* who command ay in theſe, 


and the excellent uſe they made 


of their artill the beſiegers, 
. who ruſhed — * 


vantage of the confuſion, and to 
ſtorm the place, were, in their 


* frſt anſet, repulſed. By this brave 


—— N was obtained to 
8 the wounded, and ſuch 

lery : as were not buried in the 
rains. Bat the enemy now bring- 


2 22 eee ee 


100% 


7 


ad- 
 wvanced redoubt, by which It was po 
and of the flank works, that the 


_.ably maimed and wounded. Two - 


pellmell to take ad- 


no {mall degres in their con- 


the flank redoubts, they were of 
neceſſity abandoned. U 
The enemy then made a ſhew of 
advancing to ſtorm the body of 
the place; but the countenance 
they obſerved, and the ſtate of 
preparation they: perceived, in. 
duced them to relinquiſh the de. 
ſign. They, however, now de. 
rived ſuch advantages from the 
ſſeſſian of the ruined redoubt, 


place Was no — an tenable; fot 
they commanded ſome of the prin. 
cipat- batteries ſo 1 Faith 
their ſmall arms, that the ſoldiers 
and ſeamen could no longer ſtand 

to their guts. In theſe circum. 
— ions and without the moſt dif. 
tant hope of relief, it would have 
been madneſs to contend longer, 
It was ſingular, that in this ſtate 
of imminent and apparent danger, 
and with all the horrors of the re- 
cent deſtruction before their eyes; 
not a ſingle word about a _—_ 
er was heard in the garriſon. 
honourable capitulation was a 
tained, by Mr. Cheſter, the go. 
vernor.of the province, and Major 
Gen. Campbell; and that was all 
that could have — expetted, or 
was delivered up, — the lay gth, 
day two months, that the enemy 
had firſt made their appearance. 

Thus fell the province of Welt 
Florida, which had been held 
among the principal acquiſitions 
obtained to Great Donate: by the 
1 of Paris. | 

Whilſt the war r thus alternately 
mages and languiſhed in different 


parts of the continent of North 


America, it will be neceſfary to 


take a view of thoſe tranſactions 


in the Weſt-Indies, which led in 


ſequences 


* 


ſequences, to that fatal event 
which -was to cloſe the campaign 


of the Britiſh+ power in that part 


of the world, + 


to St. Lucia, towards the cloſe of 
the year 1790, the reports which 
were received, of the ruinous and 
diſmantled ſtate of the ĩſland of St. 


the late hurricane, induced that 
commander and Gen. Vaughan, 
to undertake an expedition for 
the recovery of that a 0 
troops, with the. marines of the 
feet, were accordingly landed; 
but after a day's continuance on 
the land, the enemy were found in 
ſuck force and their works in ſuch 
condition, that the commanders 
ſuffered the mortiſication of being 
obliged to re- embark the troops, 
without venturin 
ee hne a 

It was not much more than a 
month after this ineffective at- 


chief by fea and land, in conſe- 
quence of inſtructions from Eng- 
land, directed their views to the 
reduction of the Dutch iſland of 
St. Euſtatius. This iſland, bar- 
ren and contemptible in itſelf, has 
long been the feat of a lucratiye 
eld and prodigious commerce; and 
ons indeed might be conſidered as the 
the grand free pott of the Weſt-Indies 
and America, and as a general 

ely market, and magazine, to all 
ent nations. Its richeit harveſts were, 
th however, durin the ſeaſons of 
% Vwarfare amongſt its neighbours ; 
ons N owing to its neutrality and fitua- 
in don, with its unbounded and un- 


an- clogged freedom of trade. 80 


in Virginia, and ſeemed to threat. 
en no leſs than the total extinction 


Upon che return of Admiral Sir: ned, and the en 


George Rodney from New Vork 


Vincent; through the effects of 


Some 


g to hazard an 
bs. % 4 


tempit, when the commanders in 
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75 was the ſpirit of commerce, 
and ſo immerſed were its checker- 
ed and tranſient inhabitants in 
traffick and gain, that when Hol- 
land herfelf was engaged in a war, 
the ſume freedom of trade conti - 


only ſupplied with all manner of 
common neceſſaries, but even with 
naval and military ſtores, as if no 
N. with the parent ſtate had 
n place. enn 
This ifland is a natural fortifi- 
cation; and has but one landing 


place, which might be eafily ren- 


dered impracticable to an enemy. 
But hoſtility and war, with re: 
ſpect to themſelves, being totally 
out of the ideas of ſuch a people, 
defence could not be thought of. 
Tt will be eafily conceived, that, 
the inhabitants of ſuch a barren 


rock were not very numerous; and 


from the circumſtances we have 
related it will not appear furpriz- 
ing, that they ſhould notwith- 


— include in their number, 


ſome lets or greater portion · of the 
natives of aol r 
tries. 4 30 WIE 
The Britiſh: fleet and army, af- 
ter exciting an alarm on the coaſts 
of Martinique, with a view only 
of diſguiſing their real defign, 
ſuddenly appeared before pb. 2d. 
and ſurrounded theiſland 4 # 

of St. Euſtatius with a a 7 * 

great force; when Sir George 


Rodney, and General Vaughan, 


ſent a peremptory ſummons to the 
governor, to ſurrender the iſland - 


and its dependencies within an 


hour; accompanied with a decla- 
ration or threat, that if 1 reſiſt- 


ance was made, he muſt abide b 


the conſequences. Mr. de Graaff, 

the governor, totally ignorant of 

the rupture between England and 
1643 Holland, 


were not 


: 


\ 
- 

- 
4 f 

* 

* 


ae d ſcarcely, ut ft, 
believe” the the 4. A who delivered 


ths ry ins 


wealth — in the = Per 


The 
was fo prodigions, as to excite the 


- -aftoniſhment even * of the conquer. 
drs, flotwithſtanding their inti- 
mate us knowledge of its 
Bea and circumſtances. The 
hote iſfand ſeemed to be only 
pne vaſt magazine. All the ftore- 
were not only filled with 
s commodities, but the 
k was covered wi 


TS, and tobacco 


RA by commodities — — efti- 
A loste, but ſuppoſed 
moderate calculation, as being con- 
| Ao above three millions ſter- 
ut this was only 2 part. 
of ſhipping was im- 
menſe. Above 250. yeilels of all 
denominations, and many of them 


Tichly loaded, were taken in the 
bay; lest of a Dutch frigate 


. ere and five leſſer 


LINE nes ung ſmall iſſands 

of St. Martin Saba, were 
3 in the ſame manner; and 
. Rodn having in- 
. that 2 fleet S about 
8 „ richly laden with 
1 ſugar, and 055 "Well-India com- 


©  modities, had, juſt before his arrival, 


failed from Euftatius for Holland, 
under convoy of a flag ſhip of fixty 
Fung, he immediately diſpatched 
* l ng Tale, with | 


7 
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+, 


len u 


Hament, made to encourage ti- 


lours in the nominal fort at St. 
Euſtatĩus, rendered it for ſome tin 


the Sybil lie, in purſuft of 
„them. Tbeſe Toon overtbok the 
convoy; and the Puteh admiry 
refuſing to ſtrike kis colours, (for 
FR 
could not port it, 
ing his flag, upon a 
naval if not na 
all remonſtances 
— to ſubdue ts ob acy 
gement lace be. 
— in the l 
Capt. Reynolds in the — 
in which the former died bravely 
in defence of his ſhip. The Man 
then immediately fireck ; and 
the Panther and Sybil having in 
the mean time reſtrained the 
Hight and ſeparation of the mer. 
thantmen, the whole Wer Wat 
taken. 5 
This wzs" one of the” een 
blows that Holland could have u. 
ceived. * Patch "Weſt-Indi: 
company, with the magittra d 
citizens öf Amſterdam, — un 
doubted! at ſufferers upon the 
occafion. * the Gre weigh 
of the calamity — to have 
the Britiſh merchant, 
who confiding in the neutrality 
the place, and in ſome acts of pt: 


bringing of their property fro 
the and lately — by the 
French, had accumulited a roi 
2 —2 of Weſt- India p 
as of European 
in in this place. For all the proper 
ty was indiſcriminately ſeined 
in ventoried, and declared to'b 
confiſcated. 
The keeping wy of Dutch co 


$550 55 er = SS £64 = «a .. << .co. I: ?.: 


2 decoy to French, Dutch, zn 
_ American veſſels ; 5 a + conſiders 
ho unde 
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of which fell-according- 


for a 


illuſions . of nature, the 
waking was attended with diſap- 


belonging to Briſtol, as ſoon as 


erary | ? 
were deemed highly dan- 
„f not utterly unnaviga- 
ſtrangers, and — no 

courage and en- 
ught out, from under 
the Dutch forts and 
ies, almoſt all the veſſels of 
conſderable. And as 
ble for the privateers 


; 


l 
i 
-4 
8 


by 
RY 


2 
+ 


f 
: 


o 
- 


2.5% 

FE 

Fly 
J 
2 
: 
8 
T 
5 


T 


1 
5 


ect, in doing, what ap- 
as to them- 
ſettlements of Demerary 


i 
f 


N 
5 


- 
- 


* 
89 


F 


. 
* 
- 


mamber 
ipiogs the hands "95 the "conquer: 
adden uſual- which is known by 


val country on the continent 


A ſquadron of privateers, moſt- - 


and Iffequibo, as well as the 
neighbouring one of Berbices, ap» 
pertain to the Dutch 


colony 

the genera 
name of Surinam, and which 
ſorms 4 moderate part of =_ 


South America, antiently called 
Guiana; for ever rendered memo- 
rable by the unhappy fate of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The rincipa 
ſettlement, properly calſed Suri- 
nam, and which takes its name, 
like the reſt, frem the grrat river 
on which it is fituated, was firſt 
cultivated (but not in any 
degree) by the Englih ; be- 
ing taken by the Dutch in the 
wars with Charles the Second, 
was ceded to them by a peace, as 
ſome fort of compenſation for 
their valuabie colony of New York. 


ces of a Mr. Clifford, at 
that time the moſt conſiderable 
lanter in the colony, and who 
aid large\claims upon the Dutch 
' Weſt-India company for the loſſes 
_ * then — and 
which have neyer yet 
perly adjuſted. 4 
The governors and principal 
inhabitants of thoſe ſettlements 
which we firſt mentioned, being 


. ſenſible of their defenceleſs fitua- 


tion, and being terrified at the ap- 
prehenſion of falling a prey to ad- 
venturers, who are as ſeldom confi- 
dered as being ſtrict obſervers, as 
of being proper judges, of the 
laws and cuſtoms of nations, had 
already made a tender of their ſub- 
miſſion to the Governor of Barba- 
does; requiring no other terms 
but a participation of thoſe which 
had been granted to St. Euſtatius 
[G] 4 and 


- 
„ 
= 


f 


gommanders inc a 


f 1 tell che nature of con- 


ditions which had never been 2 
cified; and :Of, which: they - were 
e the only — 
— — TR th 3 
. ſent by uteh co- 
loniſts to St. Euſtatius for - that 


fo 

"There tl they) found that they had 

N made 2 very improvident demand, 

2 in effect, the terms which they 

required were, that they might be 

defpoiled of- all their goods, and 

baniſhed- from their habitations. 

For this was the general treat- 

ment of the part of the in- ' 

 habitants of St, Euſtatius. But the 

oo which this rigorous pro- 

began . alrea y. to excite, 

| _ ents which it creat- 

ed, and the — of apply- 

5 @- though nominall * required, 

eople who had voluntaril 

ſelves under. the Bririh 

= aroue obtained another ſort 

af treatment far the inhabitants of 
theſe colonies, _ 

A SORE line of diſtinction was 


 - | „between the honeſty and 


; — properties of Dutchmen in- 
the continent, and of 
ving in iſlands; and the 
_ of comparative merit -was_ 
decided entirely to the honour and 
advantage of the former. They 
were accordingly fully ſecured in 
their property; were allowed to 
f A mee by 921 own bs 
and magiſtrates; and had 
other indulgence granted, L 
could bave been reaſonably or 
faigly expected. At the ſame time 


25. that their een fellows: * 


2 
a — 


chief, and thoſe old Britiſh iſlands 


eee andby 
legal diſquiſitions, Which he could 


. the admiral appeared, in 


or ſecurity, 
gence or favour, 
The — — in the 
2 2 as — as at home, 
aving great ſufferers the 
indiſcriminate confiſcation — all 
— 2 perty which took place at 
tips; and the former, who 
from their vicinity were more early 
and fully ac ted with the tran. 
ſactions at that place, being like: 
wiſe greatly irritated at the ſup. 
poſed injuſtice and and 
the certain ruin, which individuals 
of their own country, as well a. 
their friends and entz 
of others, had ſuffered, all theſe 
matters at firſt drew out ſtrong re- 
reſentations to the commanders 
in chief, and were at length pro- 
ductive of numberleſs law  fuits, 
which, probably, are not likely 
to be ſoon ended; Theſe circum- 
ſtances by degrees occaſioned 2 
great coolneſs, which at length 
carried too many marks of grow. 
ing up to a ſettled diſlike, be- 
tween the naval. commander in 


which were committed to his 
charge and protection than which, 
nothing more unhappily could have 
taken place, in ſo q a ſeuſon | 
of the war. 
Fretted and teized 
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charges, and an unuſual tone can 
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his public letters which were held 
made him declare, that the ſettle- 
ments of Demerary and Iſſequibo 


per encouragement, employ more 
ſhips; and Jn more revenue, 
than all | 

Iſlands put her. In another 
of the ſame date, and printed in 
the ſame paper, he lays the moſt 
dangerous charge agaiaft the Bri- 
th Weſt India merchants, of their 
having; regardleſs of the duty 
pros ne Homay to their country, 
contraſted with the enemy to ſup- 
ply them with proviſions and naval 
ſtores z and he, ſtrengthened the 
charge by an afſurance, that his 
atmoſt attention ſhould be direted 
to prevent the treaſon from taking 


Ewald be an injuſtice to the 
mercantile intereſt, not to take 
notice, that (after a large reward 
had been long publicly offered by 


the aſſembly of St. Chriſtopher's, 


ſor the diſcovery of thoſe ſuppoſed 
traitors)*a juſtification, or refuta- 
tion of the above charge, has 
been publitly and ſtrongly, but 
without effect, demanded. It is, 
howeyer, too much to be appre- 
hended; that the diſtaſte and 
heart · burnings ariſing from theſe 
matters, as well as from the un- 
happy difputes which have ſub- 
between the governments 
and the people in ſome of the Weſt 
India iſlands, contributed, in no 
{mall degree, to the loſſes we have 
ſuſtained in that quarter of the 
obe N | 
The merchants of St. Chriſto- 
pher's, who had ſuffered greatly 
by the confiſcation of property at 
dt. Euſtatius, and even the legi- 
ture of that iſland, took up the 


nections with 
Britiſh: Weſt India 


buſineſs, fo far an it was: in their 
ver; with gre — Copmontt 


ed to the commander-in + ief, in 
which they ſtated, that their oon. 


they had lodged in it, 
5 all in purſuance 2 and = 
the ſanction of, repeated acts of 


the Britiſh parliament # © and; that 


their commerce had beſides been 
entirely founded upon the fair 
principles of merchandize, and 
conducted according to the rules 
and maxims adopted by all trading 
nations, Theſe remonſtrances 
aer as little effect, as the 
aconic anſwers, which were at 
ſome times with difficulty obtain- 


ed by the committees who were 


deputed upon the buſineſs, aFord- 
ed of ſatisfaction. At length; 
after much application, and rather 
as an act of favour to an indivi- 
dual, a note was given in writing, 
the ſtrength of which lay in the 
following words, viz. that the 
iſland was Dutch, every thing in 
it was Dutch, was under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch flag, and, as 
Dutch it ſhould be treate. 

It is painful to go through all 
the circumſtances of a bufineſs, 
which drew upon us {whether the 
acts were defenſible or not) the 
odium of all Europe. Suffice it 
to ſay, that all the horrors of ſo 


_ univerſal an havock of property, 
which might be a a were 


fully realize J. The beginning of 
this ſtorm fell chiefly | upon the 
Jews, who were numerous and 
wealthy in the iſland. Several of 


' theſe, with many indignities; 


were torn from their habitations, 

and banithed, without knowin 
the place cf their deſtination ; = 
ere, in that ſtate of nakedneſs 
: and 


3 


/ 


d ad,wretchedneſs, tranſported, 


of St. Chriſtopher's, The aſtembiy 
of rhat-iffand, to their great ho- 
nour, paſſed an immediate act for 
their preſent relief, and future 
prbvifton, until they ſhould have 
time to recover from their calami. 
pa fituation. The Jews. were 
„ 210 of whom had been 
_nbliped to fly their native country 
through. the part which they had 
taken in ſupport of the Britiſh 
cauſe aud government. Theſe un- 

people were ſent to St. Chriſ- 
bens in much the ſame plight 
and condition with the former; 
ud were received and entertained 
with che ſame humanity and libe- 


rut, by the people and legiſla- 


Tutte of that rand, . The French 
merchants and traders were next 
Fanihhed ; and, at length, the na- 
tive Dutch, or at leaſt the Am- 


— ferdanimers, met with the ſame 


In the mean time, public ſales 
were advertiſed, invitation given, 
and protection afforded, to pur- 
chaſers of all nations and forts ; 
ànd the iſland of St. Euſtatius be- 
game one of the greateſt auctions 


chat ever was gpened in the uni- 


-yerſe. Never was a better mar- 
- ket for buyers. The goods were 


- fold for a trifling proportion of 


their value; and it is ſaid, that 
the French agents made the great- 
eſt and the moſt lucrative purcha- 
ſes. The greateſt part of the 
did Danith iſlands; and left to 


And their way to thoſe enemies, 
ſior having ſupplied whom, in the 
| way of ordinary commerce, this 


iſland ſuffered fo ſeverely. 


- 
PE 
. 


eh, d anded onthe Hand 


veyed to French 


It is neceffary to obſerve, that 


| T 
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the accounts e have of theſe tray 
ſactions are derired either frog 


the immediate fuffererz, thoſe Br; 


tiſh Weſt Indians, who, if Not 

| akers in, the loſa, were more 
or leſs connected with thoſe who 
were loſers, or thoſe; public ac; 
caunts- given by foreigners. { 
mull be acknowledged, that re. 
ſentment, prej udice, or partial. 
ty, may be ſuppoſed to operate, 
in a leſs or greater degree, in all 
thoſe, modes of information. But 
it muſt likewiſe be obſerved, thy 
this kind of evidence has, upon 
this occaſion, derived great force, 
from the weightineſs of the mat. 
ter, and from its having neither 
been controverted; nor any other 
account fubſtitated in its place, 
by thoſe who were moſt, and in- 
deed very deeply, intereſted in iu 


refut ation. 13454 1 
Whilſt. the conquerors. of 8. 

Euſtatius were bewildered in the 

immenſity of their plunder, mat. 


ters were tending to a criſis, which 
was to ſhake Britiſn power, 
both in the Weſt Indies and Ame- 


rica, to the center. >a 2 $4 


For towards the end of * 
March M. de Graſſe hat 


ſailed from Breſt, with a fleet d 

ſail of the line, the Sagittar 
f 54 guns, 6000 land farees, and 
prodigious convoy, amountin 
to between two and three hundr 
ſhips; the whole ng on 
of the largeſt and richeſt fleets that 
ever ſailed from France. Of tui 


2 
0 
a 


formidable armament, - five ſhup 


of the line, under M. de Suffrein, 
with part of the land forces, wen 
deſtined for the Eaſt Indies; will 
a view likewiſe of intercepting 
Commodore Johnſtoneꝰ's ſquadra! 


and convoy on their way. M. d. 


Graſſe, with 20 ſail of the * 


— > 0 6 + rag 
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he co gun ſhip; an the remain- 

der bf Ge convoy proceeded di- 

jefly for Por Rey Bay in Mar 
miau. Eni 

- Though the departure of Com- 

modore Hotham, With a ſmall 
ſquadron, in the montkof March, 
for the protection of the eon voy, 
which bore a —— of the gt. 
Fuſtatius treaſue, on its way to 
Buglaud, reduced Sir 2 

s fleet to 2x fail of 

lige; yet; we ſee, that it was not 
unequal to the encounter of the 
outward-bound French force un- 
der M. de Graſſe. But the French 
had already eight ſhips of the 
line, and one Fo, at Martinique 
an St. Domingo; ſo that the 
urlval of De Graſſe muſt give them 
1 decided ſuperiority; for Sir 
peter Parker bad only four ſail of 
the line at Jamaica; and neither 
the protection of that iſland; nor 
its ſituation ſo far to leeward, 
would admit of any 'reinforce- 
ment to the windward © iſlands 
fleet, Every thing ſeemed there- 
ſbre to depend upon the intercept- 
ing of De Graſfe's ſquadron 
convoy 3-28 his joaRion, freſh and 
Without action, with the Prench 
Mps already on the Ration, muſt 
evidently-aford the means of en- 


1 rt: iſlands. 

ly, detached the Admirals Sir 

$atauel {Hood 'and Drake, with 

1 — eye 2 8 off 
ort Royal Bay, for t ſe. 

He ſtill continued bümſchg wich 

his own ſhip the Sandw¾ich of go, 


and the Triumph of ns, at 
N l 8 


St. Euſtatius; as General 


Vaughan, uith the ſtrong body of 
troops, which ſeem to have been, 
R 


ox 


dangering moſt, if not all, of the dron's bein 
"channel off of Fort-Royal Bay, az 


to the reduction of ' a plate in %u 
poor à ſtate' of defence. The 
Prince William, of 64 gund, was 
then at St. Lucia; and the Pan- 
ther, of 60, on a cruize. 
The courſe of the French fleet 
from h 
through the channel of St. Lucia 
which is about ten leagues over, 
and ſeparates that Iſfand from 
Martinique. The Cape, or Poitit 
of '$alines, in the latter, marks 
the opening of the channel, on 


TT” 


the © eaſtern,” or windward end; 


which is the courſe from E 3 
Fort-Royal lies towards the 

tom of the channel, where it wi. 
dens into the main ſea, at its 
weſtern or leeward end. The Di. 
amond Rock lies about half way 
between, being detached from the 
int of a ſtrangely-notched and 
ken neck of land, which 
ſttetches into the channel; ' the 


forming one of the limits of a large 
bay, which takes its name from 
2 ; and that towu and 
noble harbour lying on the oppo- 

fite ſide 2 . br, 
It has been reported, (but we 
know not upon what authority) 
that Sir Samuel Hood made ſome 
remonſtrance, _ the ſqua- 
ſtationed in the 


being continually liable to fall 


leeward, and conſequently of be- 


19g rendered incapable of inter- 


cepting the enemy; and that he 


therefore propoſed, that they 


thould cruiſe to windward of 


Point Salines, à ſituation which 
would render it impracticable for 
any fleet to enter the channel 
without their encounter; but, it 
is likewiſe added, that this advice 
or propoſal was ſo far from being 

fs 14 * attended 


Rurope to Fort Royal, lay - 


welt ſide of that penindula or neck 


I — — — | 3 P 
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ded-to, that he was peremp- 


: ay fanny ered to adhere to his in- 


on. | However that. was, 


whether the-propoſal was made, 
rejeQed, pa 6 0 the. ſubſequent 
cruise off. Point Salines was. the 


_ meaſure. which ſhould have been 


ado ted. 2 9 NB. ff 
On the 28th of April, ſome of 
Sir Samuel, Hood's headmoſt crui- 


” 


„ which -announced the ap- 


Anale, een the ap 
pearatice of a; ſuperior fleet and a 
numerous convoy, to the wind- 


ward of Point Salines. Notwith- 


umding the ſuperiority of force 


: . 


nom 'denouticed, the admiral im- 


— = — — 


| 

| 
1 

* 


mediately made a fignal for a ge- 
neral chace to windward, and in 


at was made, 


- 


zexs returned baſtily in Gght, with 


critical moment; but the French 
Dad fil a ſuperigtiy of fix ſhip 
of; the line, 4 * 4A e 
1 Notwithſtanding this great ine. 
quality of force, every poſſible 
manguvre was gallantly uſed h 
the Britiſh, commanders to bring 
the enemy to cloſe action. 4 
e e wind. 
ward, the optipn lay entirely with 
him, 3 as. ta ation, and di: 
tance. He choſe, in the —— 
2 Nr Ibe 
French fired half an hour before 
their ſhot could take effect, and con, 
ſequently before their fire was re. 
turned. At half paſt eleven their 
balls began tq reach, and the en. 
gagement commenced; but ſtill 


Poörtance and eme 


occafion, oceaſion 


-abled” to join him. Thy Prince of fire, By this means, 


ſome time after, when the W at too great a diſtance, and conti. 
were pretty well come ups nued ſo to the laſt.' Never, ſaid 
formed the line a-head. The im- Sir Samuel Hood, was more pow, 
ey of the der and ſhot - thrown. away in one 
OCCAal a conſulta- - day, 4. Fa e 12 
tion between the admirals in the Although the engagement ſeem. 


- night, when it was determined to ed, in point of fring, to be gene- 
continue the line a-head, ſo that, ral, the diſtance preſerved by the 


getting as mach as poſſible to enemy, and the ſtrenuous, though 
windward, they might be enabled ineffectual efforts, made, upon 
to cloſe in with Fort-Royal at every occaſion that offered, by the 


daylight, fo as to cut off theene- Britiſh ſhips, to cloſe with them, 
my from that harbour. 


rendered it partial. Thus ſome 
„„In the, morning the of the beſt ſhips in the fleet, under 


| April. 29. enemy appeared; their the conduct of captains of the mol 


conyoy, keeping cloſe in under undqubted bravery, did not loſc 3 


| the land, were turning round the man; and the loſs: ſuſtained, by 
Diamond Rock, while De Graſſe - ſeveral others in the ſame circum- 


drew up his fleet in a line of battle Ranccs, was ſo trifling as not to 


_ a-breaſt, for their protection; and deſerve mention. On the other 
nothwäthſtanding che utmoſt exer- hand, the van, and the neareſ 


tions of the Britiſh commanders to ſhips- of the center, in their con- 


gain the wind and prevent it, four ' ſtant ſtruggles to cloſe the enemy, 


ips of the line and a fifty, in and get to windward,.. were ex- 


Fort Royal harbour, were en- poſed to a long and heavy weight 
a, few 


William likewiſe, with 'great_ce- ſhips ſuffered very. conſiderably; 


letit) and diligence, opportunely but this was more with een g 
eee l | Yo eu 


11 


ö 


Heir maſts; hulls,” and rigging, 
than to the loſs of men. | 


laſt, about three hours; when the 


Britiſh commander, finding that 
ole nor one ſhot in ten of the enemy 
by WT: cxched; and that all his endea- 
wg vours to gain the wind were fruit- 
*, ceaſed: firing entirely; and. 
ac bis example was, not long after, 


followed on the other fide. The 


ain, and 161 wounded ; 

he ſervice ſuffered confiderably in the 
ore death of the brave Capt. Nott of 
on. de Centaur, who, with his firſt 
Ry lieutenant, Plowden, gallantly 
ei een in this action. The damage 
en. aatained by the Ruſſel, and at 
tl leit four other 'ſhips, which ren- 


dere them unfit for immediate 
ſvice, was the great loſs ſuſtain- 
ed in this engagement. The 
ſormef hat received ſo many ſhot 
between wind and water, that ſhe 
was bbliged to bear away for St. 
Euſtatius; and was with T 
1 prelerved from fink ing in her paſ- 
| (. | ; þ. | ant | 

by From theſe_unfortunate circum- 
ſtances, the gallant exertions made 
m, by the Britiſh officers, for bring- 
me ing an unwilling enemy to that 
ler Madeeisve action, which they fo 
nuch wied, but were not able 
© + to compeT him to, had the ſingu- 
ur fortune of being productive of 
* ome of the actual conſequences of 
0a defeat; and of affording ſo de- 
et cided a ſuperiority to A. 
e Ws could not for me time be re- 


«3 4 : 


0- liſted. | | 
y, The French admiral was not 
„blind to the great advantage, which 


bt e preſent comparative fituation 
4 45 770 fleets afforded.' He ac- 
7 W<xvingly continued in fight, and 

feined dttpoſed, on the following 


The action laſted; from firſt to 


loſs in men amounted any to Jo. 
ut the 


* 
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ay, io nag matters g 
i Ye concluſion, * 1 he © 20 
before ſo much evaded. But this 


the unexpected manceuvres of Sn 
Samuel Hood. That judicious 
commander, ſeeing that the French 
line was very irregular, and that 
the van, ous * part of the center, 
were greatly ſeparated from che 
reſt, made one of thoſe bold move 


fleet into the greateſtapparent con- 
fuſion, would, to a common eye, 


have appeared to be full of danger, 


at the ſame time that it could only 


have been directed by the greateſt 
judgment. The object was to 
gain the wind, in which he was 
very near ſucceeding; and in that 
caſe, he would have cut off and 
deſtroyed one half of the French. 
fleet, before it could have been 
| ſuccoured by the other. Fortune 
failed in her uſual favour to bold 
enterprize. This movement, how- _ 
ever, totally changed the appear- 
ance of things; and the Broth 
fleet, inſtead of being on the de- 
fenſive, carried the 'fce of being . 
> aggreſſor during the reſt of the 
a | 

B ut the condition of the wound 
ed ſhips, which grew continually 
worſe by motion, induced the 


Britiſh commanders, in the night, 


to a determination of bearing away 
for Antigua, inſtead of loſing any 
more time, in, daring or tempting 
the enemy to an engagement. . 
The French, elated at any thing 


which carried the appearance of a. 


flight, and might afford ſome. 


room for boaſting of à victory. 
purſued in the morning with a 


vigour which they had not before 
ſhewn; and the Torbay having 

fallen conſiderably a-ſtern, ſhe re- 
4 ceived 


defign was totally diſconcerted by 


ments, which, by throwing the ; 
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© Teived ſeveral mot, and" ſome da- 
mage, before ſhe could be relieved, 
* tho 8 


— 


agh that was both ſpeedily 
i aud boldly done. The French, in 
order to keep up the game and 
Appearance of a purſuit, continu- 
ed in "fight for the reſt of the 


d . | {+ 5. 
_ LOR arrival of the Ruſſel, indi- 
* cated to the conquerors of St. Eu- 
ſtatins, the danger of attending 
* longer to the ſale of the effects 
in "that iſland. Great exertions 
were employed to fit her again for 
ſervice; her damages, though the 
water had riſen above the platform 
of her azine, were fpeedily 
© repaired; and in three days after 
© her arrival; the admiral and gene- 
tal, with the Sandwich, Triump 
Kuffel, and ſome land forces, pro- 


"eceded to join Sir Samuel Hood, 


and 10 protect the iſlands. Some 
time was neceflarily ſpent at An- 
tigua, after the junction, for the 
' Fepair and ſupply of the ſhips 
"which had ſuffered in the late ac- 
tion; and that bufineſs being 


done, | the commander in chief 


Proceeded with the whole fleet to 
arbadoes; 2 

In the mean time, the Marquis 

de Bouille, with a body of troops 
under the Viſcount 2 landed 
in the night on the ifland 
. May *6 of St. 7 which, 
- though otherwife ſtrong, was in 
no great condition of defence in 
point of garriſon. They took poſt 
At the town of Groſs-Iflet, =” 2 
they hoped to furprize and cut off 
_» the 46th regiment. By ſome for- 
tune or accident they failed in 
this; though they furprized a 
_  centinel before day-light, who 
© | was killed in the ſcuffle; they 
likewiſe took ar officer -prifoner, 


- © who, with cke fick ſoldiers in the 


h, 


— 


The natives were naturally ont 


on the ſucceeding day, the dang! 


* Hofpitaf, they ſent off to Mart, 
nique. They then ſummoned the 
officer who commanded in Pigeon. 
Hand; threatening the utmoſt fe. 

verities of war, if he did not in- 
mediately ſurrender. This pot 

_ was of the ntmoſt importance, pu. 
ticularly with reſpe& to their in. 
tended naval operations. The 
ſpirited anſwer which was return, 
ed, and the vigorous preparation 
they perceived for an obſtinate de 
fence, ſeems to have given the 
firſt check to their hopes, if not u 
their progress. 
The accidental arrival of a fr. 

gate, and of two wer n of 'war, 

who immediately landed their ſez 
men and marines to man the bat 
teries, contributed much to the 
preſervation of the iſland. In tie 

mean time, the moſt foldierly di- 
poſitions, and vigorous prepan 
tions, were made by Brig. Gen 
St. Leger, for the defence of tl 
different polts ; which were ſuf 
ciently ſtron 1 but too numero 

and extenſive for his ſmall for 
He was admirably ſeconded byh 

- officers ; and the merchants, wit 

the mafters and crews of the trad 

ing veſſels, all went, with a d 
12 of alacrity and ſpirit which 

did them the higheſt honour, 

man and defend their reſpedin 
poſts, Thus, every Engliſh, au 
confeqently military part of ti 

iſland, carried the appearance d 

the moſt determined reſiſtance 


er a tn Ai. ->- 


fide of the enemy. | 

In the night, the French treo 
took a moſt painful and toilſons 
march, to ſeize the ſtrong ground 
about Morne. Fortune, which . 
the grand or princt 


pal poſt. An 


of the Hand ſeemed —— 


deed; for: it was inveſted by a 
French fleet of 25 ſaibof G. Be 


anchoring in Groſs-Iſlet Bay; but 
were received with ſo ſevere 
woll-directed a A _ 5 — 

. batteries on Pigeon- „ that 
— they. were obliged to abandon 
The their deſign, and to retire, with 
urn. crident marks of confuſion and 
ton ung to leeward. | The Mar- 
de. quis de Bouille, not ding, 
we contiaued. to make ſuch diſpofl- 
tu tions, as indicated a determined 
ol | of attacking the ſtrong 
ri pot of the Morne on the following 


embarked all bis troops in the 
Acht, and the whole fleet was 
ken. ſtanding over to Martinique 
in the mornin f 


was only a feint, intended to diſ- 

iſe. their real deſign upon To- 
— Bat this ſeems calculated 
merely to cover the diſgrace of an 
ineffectual attempt, and of a re- 


cia was likely to produce a direct! 
contrary effect to that pretended, 
and 80 interrupt, inſtead of fur- 


thering, their defigns upon To- 


the'firſt report of it would have 
dawn. Sir George Rodney to 
that quarter, and that his arrival 
would have been about the time 
when they leaſt wiſhed it with 
reſpect to Tobago. The probabi- 
ity ſeems to be, that the French 
inhabitants, in their eagerneſs to 
return to their natural govern- 
ment, had repreſented things, 
with reſpe& to the ſtrength and 
uation of the iſland, to be worſe 
man they. really were, and, on 
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Theſe bore down, with a view of ing 


The French. pretend that this 


treat. The attempt upon St. Lu- 


bago... It was to be expected that 


\ 
1 


” & 1 


the other hand, that the ſpirit and 
rigour diſplayed by the command- 
cer and his garriſon, made 
them appear much better. Thus, 
meeting with a countenance and 
preparation which they 
expected, it is very — 47 2 t 
the confideration of Tobago might 
then have operated with no ſmall 
effect, and that they deemed it 


prudent not to waſte their force, 


where the reſiſtance was ſo deter - 
mined, and the event ſo doubt- 
ful, while they had a greater, and 


perhaps leſs difficult, object in 


day But to the aftonyſhment of 44 
the whole iſland, and the no ſmall 
diſmay of the French natives, he 


from Antigua at Barbadoes, a 
ſmall French ſquadron, . with a 
confiderable of land forces, 
under the conduct of M. de Blan- 
chelande, late governor of St. 
TON appeared off the iſland 
of Tobago, Governor | 

Peat immediatel b 29 
diſpatched the Rattleſnake, which 
was a very ſwift ſailer, with the 
intelligence to Sir George Rod- 
ney, at Barbadocs; and Captain 
Barnes had the fortune to deliver 
the diſpatch, at twelve o'clock 
on the night of the 26th, It is 
not our buſineſs to enter any far- 
ther into the controverſy which 
aroſe upon this ſubject, than 
merely to ſtate the facts as they 


appear. The commander in chief 
> to have conceived, that the 


force of the invaders was much 
leſs, and that of the ifland con- 
fiderably greater, than they really 
were, Under the influence of 
this opinion, the commander in 
chief contented himſelf with ſend- 
ing Admiral Drake, with fix fail 
of the line, ſome frigates, with a 
regiment, and two additional com- 

panies, 
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under the conduct of Gen. 
N to W A At the ſame 
_ ume, fome Tight and expeditious 
 veſlels were Ailpatched, to to give the 
3 notice of the intended 


As the commander i in e 
9 intelligence, that M. de 
With his whole fleet, had 
Tt Fort Royal, and were 
_ cryizing between the Diamond 
Rock and St. Lucia, he gave 
Mr. Drake notice of the enemy's 
"ituation ; cautioning him at the 


Tame time to be upon his guard, 
iſque an en- 


ad by no means to ri 
ement with a ſuperior force; 
ut after landing the forces for the 
relief of Tobago, and endeavour- 


to deſtroy the ſquadron by 
5 it was inveſted, 


him without a moment's loſs of 


on the da after Drake's 
ghd. departure, the admiral re- 
. ceived intelligence, that the 
French fleet had been ſeen to the 
Ne of St. Lucia, and were 
1 Yoo ſtanding towards To- 


n Admiral Drake's 
| making the iſland, on. the morn- 
the enemy's fleet, of 27 ſail, 

ard, between him and - 
& d. He, however, like a bold 
_ ang officer, did not haul his 
wind, until he had fully explored 


their ſituation and ſtrength, and 
ſaw that it was utterly impoſſible 


iſland. He was purſued to a con- 

fiderable diſtance ; ; while the gar- 

riſon and inhabitants, beſides the 
 mortification of perceiving. that 


they could not be relieved, were 
farther. comforted with a report, 


enemy. 
5 2 


rived in fight of Carliſle Bay an 


General Vaughan himſelf, with, 


French fleet, conſiſti 
of the line. The Britiſh amount 
to rejoin ed 


che zoth, he a 


8, or to 


any. relief whatever to the the enemy's deſign was to en. 


uadron and rein, 
1 a to the 


Admiral Drake diſpatched hy 
to inform Sir 
ey of what had pal, 
— 9 — return; and ar. 


that the whole 
forcement had 


the ad of June; the fleet did not 
come gut until the following day, 


probably, an additional reinforces 
ment of troops, now embarked cu 

Upon der ira of Tobag 

pon their 

they ſoon received intelligence of 
the loſs. of the iſland, an on the 
following day were in fight of the 
of 24 ſail 


either to 20, or 213 for the ac- 
counts vary in that degree. Not- 
2 diſparity, never 
were-ſhips — more ala. 
crity for action, nor a greater diſ. 
ſition ſhewn to it, both by oſ. 
cers and private ſeamen, than wa 
now done, As the enemy were 
to Ray nt 1 and ſeemed more dif. 
poſed to ſeek. than to ſhun an ac. 
tion, the option ſeemed to lie on 
our ſide. It is probable, that the 
loſs of the iſland o in de- 
terring the Britiſh commander in 
chief from hazarding an ation 
againſt a ſuperior force, when the 
great object of ſuch a riſque Wa 
then no more, 
Sir Rodney, i in his pub- 
lie diſpatches, ſeems to think that 


tangle him in the night among the 
Granadillas, and by decoying him 
among certain -cufrents which 
would have carried him far to 
leeward, thereby gain an oppor- 
tunity of 3 the 8 
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* of Barbadoes, without the 
bility of his deing able to ar- 
rive in time to its ſuccour. 
During theſe tranſactions at ſea, 
the French met with more trouble 
and difficulty in the reduction of the 
land, than they could have ex. 
After failing in their at- 


tempts on the firſt day, they made 


their landing” good in Courland 
Bay, on the mo of the 24th. 


Their force was eftimated. at be- 
tweet two and three thouſand 
men; whilſt, according” to” the 


„ including 
regulars;” Milica, and "ſeamen, 
imdun ted ouly to 427 whites, of 
all forts; who held arms in 
hatids 5; but to theſe were added u 
ſmall 6 of forty armed ne- 
Who i behaved with un- 
= ed courage in ſome deſperate 
ce; WY © $f 

Aſter ſome emulation about 
= and attempts to Impede 
progreſs of the enemy, =_ 
2 wich the troops 
militia, retired to a poſt 
Concbrdia: Which is a naturally 


high” ground, that com- 
—4 2 both ſides of he 


Hand; a circumſtance which 


the defendants. There they were 

inveſted) as cloſely as the nature 
and difficolty of the ground would 
zumit; M. de Blanchelande hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to terrify 
the mili tia into a deſertion of their 
an by tlireztening plunder and 
— to their plantations, if 
they did not return within 2 mort 
given time to them. 

The ſpirĩt and patriotiſm ſne n 


by che planters in georrdl during 


— _ XXIV. 


greſs through a faſt and 5 0 


called 


made it particularly —— to arm 


tis 


"conteſt is highly de- 


this unequal 


ſerving . 

ordina nces of ma nanimity 
by indivitoals, "ai 

particular notice; On the 25 

advance of the enemy, and diſ- 

pute ahout poſts, Mr. Collow, ge- 

nerouſly propoſed to the governor, 


to ſer fire to his own Canes,” in 


order to "diſtreſs them on their 
march, and to impede their pro- 


country.” During the fie 
Concordia, Mr. 
ſtanding that the 


Law, ner. 


houſe and the adjoining build- 
ings, although they afforded ſome 
cover to the enemy, not only made 


their the propoſal himſelf to burn them, 


but carried it inſtantly into exe. 
cution under their fire, being aſ- 
ſiſted only by his own negroes, 
who ſuffered not à little in the 


conflict. And when the garriſom 


were ' retired to their laſt faſt. 
neſs, the way to which was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, difteult; and 
utterly, unknown to the enemy, 
neither the threats of immediate 
deſtruction to his — nor 
of inſtant death to could 
in any de bend his mind to 
the taſt, of conducting the French 
gainſt his friends. 

he few ſiege of Concordia, if ſuck 

may be called the attack on an 
open hill, whete the garriſon ha 
no cover or ſhelter from the wez- 


ther, continued from the 25th of 


May, until the morning of the 


1 of une. During the greater 
— of chat time, che governor 
n were bu up by 


ope, and impatiently ex- 
— the arrival, of that ſuc- 
cour, 'or which their preſervation 
AH ſeemed 


! 


— 


ſe; but the extra- 
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governor was 
unwilling to deſtroy his dwelling 


: 
{ 
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| | 


ſtrong 
—5 Martinique, had arrived off 


mounc 
forces, to their relief, was accom- * 


poſts and a proaches, Whicl 


June, and notwithſtands 
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- Wed, to depend; We have al- 
ſeen that ber were Sap: 


__ 

The whole French fleet, with - 
the Marquis de Bouille, and a 
reinforcement of troops 


the iſland before the Engliſh ſuc- 
cours; and Admiral Brake $ let- 
ter, which was receiyed in the 
morning of the zoth, and an- 
his A cg 528 land 


ied with, or ily followed 
y intelligence, that he had fallen 


in 9 and was therefore moſt 


probably taken. the enemy. 
he 1. vis de 2 with his 


forces, were landed on that even- 
ing; and on the following day 


Jade thoſe before Concordia. 
In the mean time, the French 


had raken poſeion. of ſereral of 


kills, ſome of 


| . — 1 chat place, and 


of other near and advanta 1121 
to their deſign of carrying it by 
ſtorm in the night; a meaſure 
which they had : 
had failed through the > Bak of their 
guides, in miſſing the right path in 


the dark. Under a knowledge of 
all theſe circumſtances, a — of. 


war was called in the n k 
the engineers being of opinion that 


the place was no longer tenable 


againſt ſo ſuperior a force, it was 
unanimouſly determined to retreat 
to a poſt on the Main Ridge, where 
a few hyts had been built, and 
* proviſions and ammunition 
previouſly lodged for the purpoſe. . 
The retreat was ſo well conducted, 
_ that the place was evacuated at 
one in the morning of the firſt * 


but ſtrengthen theſe diſpoſitions 
ready tried, but 


theſe eircumſtances occaſioned his 


ſentment for the late — 


nearneſs of the enemy, mne Mar. 
12 de Bouille ſent al flag after 
4 break to ſummon — gar: 


But the patience and conſtancy 
of the militia, and even of - the 

regular forces, began now to be 

xhauſted. Fretted by long ex. 
—— vexed by ——— dif. 
appointment, worn . down by fa. 
tigue,. hardſhip, and the incle. 
mency of the climate, the former 
beheld. their whole nt and 
future proſperity at the brink of 
ruin; they felt that their ob. 
ſtinacy would render the deſtruc. 
tion inevitable, whilſt they could 
not found a hope in favour of far. 
ther . exertion ; they conſidered 
that their proviſions would be 
exhauſted in a few. days, which 
would render their laſt ſtrong hold 
of no longer avail; and all idea 
of relief, if not quite, eraſed, wert 
now grown ſo faint as tobe ſcare 
us ly perceptible. 

The meaſures. 1 b 
Marquis de Bouille, a not 


ST mea 3 Rot oawqg wm mace ama. nc. LL... 


Enraged at the eſcape of an ene 
my whom he had conſidered as in 
his hands; and ſtill more provoked 
through the apprehenſion of the 
war being protracted, from that 
enemy's getting into à difficult 
country, and an impracticable poſ, 


departing ſrom thoſe principles of 
Eur which had hitherto ſo much 
difinguiſhed his conduct. To the 
operation of theſe circumſtance 
may be added, as not leaſt, 0 
— * his open and avowed r- 


at St. Euſtatius; ha N 
himſelf a direct party in that ” 
fineſs * N. wü e 


2 * 


> 
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zn behalf of the inhabitants, and 
by a correſpondence of mutual ir- 
ritation and defiance on the ſub · 


ject 


ſued the garriſon with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs ; but finding his troops 
overcome by the heat, while the fu- 
itives were ftill four miles ahead of 

Kim, and that he could not even pro- 
cure any perſon who would conduct 
his army thro* the ſtrong country 
aud intricate ways which they had 
to paſs, he determined to make ter- 
tor unite with force in the ſhor- 
tening of a buſineſs, which was 
likely otherwiſe not only to be- 
come troubleſome and tedious, but 
night in the iſſue obſtruct thoſe 
t objects which the fleet had 

Fil in view. He accordingly or- 
dered. two capital plantations, 
which were at hand, to be re- 
duced to aſhes; and finding their 
deſtruction did not produce the 
defired effect, he ordered that four 
more ſhould meet with a ſimilar 
fate at the commencement of every 
four hours, until the iſland was 
lad waſte, or that a ſurrender 
The garriſon had halted at a 
placecalled Caledonia, which lies 
about the centre of the iſland. 
From thence, acroſs the Main 
Ridge to the north ſide, is a road 
or path, ſix miles long, and fo 
narrow, that two men cannot 
walk abreaſt. It is evident, that 
2 few men might defend this long 
ad narrow. paſs againſt, almoſt, 
my force; and at its farther end 
was the poſt which we have men- 
tioned, where the huts were con- 
tructed, and the proviſions lodged, 
as the laſt reſort, - Whilſt the for- 
ces reſted at Caledonia, the go- 
rernor, with the engineers, puſh- 


The marquis accordingly pur- 


* 
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on do che bat, in order wo 
make ſuch preparations as were 
neceſſary for their 


7 


tations were ſet on fire, and the 
threats held out which we Have 
mentioned. Some account of 
theſe tranſactions brought the 
r haſtily back; but he 


ound the face of affairs totally 


changed upon his return. The 
militia, before ſo reſolute and de- 
termined, now abſolutely refuſed 
to hold out any longer. All his 
remonftrances were in vain, The 
deſpair of relief, and the fight, 
or the immediate apprehenſion of 
ſeeing their eſtates in flames, made 


them deaf to every thing. It- 


would ſeem, though it does not 
abſolutely appear, that a treaty 
was already opened, and perhaps 
far advanced, with the Marquis 


de Bouille ; and it is evident, that 


the regular forces were no more 


diſpoſed, than the inhabitants to 


meet the ideas of the governor, 
in protracting a deſperate defence 
to the laſt poſſible moment, and 
that too at the price of irretriev- 
able deſtruction to the whole 
iſland. The governor repreſents, 
that the commanding officer ac- 
cordingly refuſed to obey his or- 
ders in taking poſſeſſion of the 
paſs which led to the kuts ; and 
that the regular forces determined 
to capitulate without his conſent. 
The governor, at firſt, refuſed 
to have any ſhare in the capitula- 


tion; but finding that the current 


was too ſtrong to be by any means 


reſiſted, and conſidering that the 


people, in the preſent ſtate of ap- 
prehenſion, hurry, and danger, 
were liable to agree haſtily to 


worſe terms than might * 


[H] 2 


Ul 


reception and 
_ dif} ſition. | 1-262 Nat "My 
— During his abſence, the plan- 
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be obtained, he at length acceded: 
The conditions were exceedingly 
favourable and advantageous to 
the iſland. Thoſe of Dominique 
were laid as the ground-work by 
the governor; and though they 
differed in ſome things, the in- 
habitants thought the preſent, 
upon the whole, to be more fa- 
vourable. The French boaſt 
highly in their accounts, of the 
generoſity of their commanders; 
who inſtead of being irritated by _ 
the difficulties of the conqueſt, 
and the extreme perſeverance of 
the inhabitants, who had thereby 
ſubjected all their property to the 
fate of war, were, on the con- 
trary, charmed with ſuch courage 


and fidelity; and in thoſe gene- 


rous ſentiments granted the moſt 
Hberal conditions. A conduct, 

' they ſay, which affords a noble 
example for all ſucceſsful com- 
manders ; as it will ſtand an eter- 
nal reproach to theif enemies, 
who have diveſted themſelves of - 
every principle of benevolence and 

> x 


The feaſon was now far ad- 
vanced; the French had done 
their buſineſs in the Weſt Indies 
with equal ſucceſs and eclat; but 


the great object of the ar ge 


was ſtill to be purſued on ti 
coaſts of North America, M. de 
_ Grafſe accordingly departed' with 

his whole fleet and a large convoy, 


from Fort Royal Bay in Marti- 


nique, on the 5th of July, and 
arrived at Cape Francois, in Hiſ- 
paniola, or St. Domingo, by the 
middle 'of the month ; where he 
Was 3 by five oh o the 
| ine. In the begin- 
Aug. 5th. ning of the following 
month he ſailed from the Cape 


with a prodigious convoy; which 


having ſeen out of danger, ant 
touched at the Havanna for mo. 
ney, he then directed his court, 
with 28 fail of the line, and ſe. 
veral frigates, for the Che ſapeak; 
where he arrived by the end of the 
en 
The naval operations of this 
time may be conſidered as the 
great hinges, upon which the 
whole fortune of the war, at let 
in America, was to turn. It ij; 
not therefore- a wonder, that hot 
and violent altercations aroſe upon 
the conduct of the naval campai 
in the Weſt Indies, and its ſubſe. 
quent effect upon the fate of North 
America. Theſe matters are in 
the end to be determined by opt. 
nion ; and 'as they rely too upon 
s vanouſly' ſtated and repre- 
ſented, an hiſtorian, ſo near the 
time, whilſt heats ſubſiſt, and the 
true ſtate of evidence cannot he 
ſufficiently aſcertained, finds it 
difficult to determine any thing 
concerning them. We can, there. 
fore, only ' repreſent the argu. 
ments of the different fides in 
this diſcuſſion.ä— Thoſe who at. 
tacked the conduct of that cam- 
paign ſaid, that the Britiſh con- 
mander had pretty ſtrongly pledy. 
ed himſelf in his public account 
of the loſs of Tobago, that M. 
de Graſſe ſhould not have much 
to boaſt of at the end of the can. 
paign. But, ſay they, did the 
roceeding of M. de Graffe, with 
bo little interruption, firſt to lee. 
ward, through the whole extent > 
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of the Weſt India feas, and quite fi 
round 'to the Bay of 7 T 
„ tay 


fupport that promiſe? H 
they, Sir George Rodney direftly g. 
purſued the enemy with his whole Bl un 


fleet, only touching at Jamaica io det 


be reinforced by Sir Peter Parke) 


" 
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#14 - ſquadron, already at New jects of the campaign were de- 
— 2 have given him ſa eided., And that theſe various | 
ure decided a ſuperiority, that De „ Which were any con- 9 
1% Grafle muſt either have , relia- cluded. and wound up by the 
A uiſhed. his deſign, abandoned ſending of Sir Samuel Hood, 

l ate; f 


e coalts. of N 8 with a force totally ſnadequ 
0 


. 0 
Wo 
——— 
=_ 


rhe thergby defeated the whole ſcheme to o De Grafle at the Che- | 

th, d hope of: the campaign, or fapeak, opened the way, and. led 1 

"a etherwile have fallen a victim ta directly to, that fatal cataſtrophe, | 7 

de lu on temezity. The leaſt for- which ſoon ſucceeded in Virginia. N. 

len bunste of theſe events; they; ay; On the other fide it has been oF 

(WY would, in a groat.wenſurs, have anſpered, that the admiral's fate 
ed the nature and fortune of of heath, rendered his return to 


the Wat; but the othet would have land à matter of neceſſity. 


. 
— 


— — 
» - * DJ > 


upon roof yd beer | * a 
done it antire x. chat if no ſuch neceſſity ex- 
Me Inſtead, they added, of pur- med, the expedition to the Che- - 
forth ſuing theſe vigorous and happy Gipeak, or any other, could not 4 
Py meaſures, the admiral abandoned have been committed to a braver 1 
f his charge at the moſt critical pe- or better officer, than to Sir Sa- 1 
N riod, that had been, or. could have muell Hocd: a man, who the ad- ; * 
Ln deen, in this or any war; and at miral could not hold himſelf ſu- [ 
2: BY he teme tape brought away" the perior to in eny-reſpet. That, "% 
Ie bet dip in the fest from the ſcene although the Cambridge was un- Tt 
t de action and ſerwice, metely for doubtedly a prime ſhip, and a ca- 154 
1 f the con veyance of his on perſon. pital ſailor, yet, that 9 
hin te Eagland. Bat This was hut a of the iron work of her rudder 
Fr, wille, they ſay; compared* with bad been fo mach worn, that its 
rer. de conſequences of the arrange- repair was indiſpenfible before ſhe 
2 ment and diſpoſition of the fleet proceeded upon farther ſervice. 
. lich he made before his de» That conädering the great con- : 
n. Parture.— That he frittered away voy Which De Graffe had under * 
on. iss ſorce into ſmall parts without his change, the ſeaſon of the 
de. a 22 ye... That, inſtead of draw- year, the crazy ftate of many 1 
; „ ing any ſtrength from Jamaica to of his ſhips, it was not to be ex- 905 
M uſt in counteraGting the grand pected: of ſu „but that he . 
ac i 8 of the enewy, be frpt three would. have {ene the greater pare — (i 
in. Hips of the line chere, at à time of his fleet along with the mer- l; 
"he BY when they could not be wanted; chantmen to France, and it was 16 
with and left others in the Leeward ' fairl to- be. preſumed, that he N 
le. Lande, where they had no longer vould only Rive retained -thaſe ; 
tent Nn enemy to encounter 3). the Which were in condition to un- 4% 
— French. not haying left a fingle dergo the Amerlcan ſervice. But 4G 
oak ip of the line in all that quarter. that independent of. that-circum- 6 
p That even the ſending of a-con- fiance, Hood's force was tanta- 1 
. to Europe, in ſo critical a mount to its purpoſes; and that "yy | ; 
vole ſeaſon of emergency and danger, was all a commander in chief had by 
\ io Ns meaſure which ſhould have to conſider. For if Admiral 'F 
ker, been deferred, until the great ob- Graves had kept his ſquadron en- 1 
the A, (H] 3 ure, | . 


2 ar the Cheſapeak, the 
. alin not only have been in 
ſeſſjon before De Graſſe's —_— 
but they would have encou 

bim with a ſufficient force, along 
with great advantages of fitna- 
tion. But by his fruitleſs and 


 - unfortunate cruize before Boſ- 
ton, he not only miſſed the proper 


time of Joining, but his force was 


 Unpaired and weakened by the bad 
weather which he met; ſo that it 
Was che lack of the ſhips which, 


account, were left —4 


IId 41 New Vork to re 
afforded a Tapeririry o De Gra 
0 H A 


| Lend cenie; progreſs in 
- South: Anna. 


- march to Willamſburg. Aion 


Trasſactiont on the fide 
under Gen. Waſhington, and the 
cbanbean, on the White Plains. 


Tort, Staten Iſland, and Sandy Hook. Co 


" to the Delaware, which they 


oy _ through Philadelphia, arrived at the head of Elk. 
the condut of Gen. Arnold, to New London. + 

CEE of Fort Grifeld, which is takin by hx, ait h conflleradle bf 
Neu London burnt. Great lo ſuſtained by the Amiricant, in the di. 
Arad ien of naval ftores and merchandixe. Sir Samuel Hood arrive: 4 
tbe Cbeſabeat; and not meeting the | 


to Sandy Hook. M. de Barras 
4. Graſſe. Admiral Graves { 


8 
"4 25 
4 55 


wh, 
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© Hood's fide. It indeed nom ap. 


Virginia: Pale. the River Famer, and the 
arties detached to ſcour the interior country. Arms and 
Parts deſtroyed. Army falls back towards the ſea. Rear attacked on th 

7 previous to paſſing the River Fan, 
Ter Cornwallis fortifies the poſts of York Town, and Gloutefter Point, 
of New York. Function of the American arm 


in the ſubſequent engagement, and 
not any defect on Sir Samuel 


, that no timely notice had 
received at New York, ei. 
ther of De Graſſe's motions, cr 
of Hood*s deſtination to the Che. 
pos, But if the -expreſſe, 

ich Sir George Rodney had 
on atched for that purpoſe, wen 
fare 1 the enemy, or otherwiſe 

„ it was no fault on his 

ſide; it was a misfortune to be 
but which could nei. 


regretted ; 
ther have been abſolutely foreſeen, 
nor prevented if it . . 


. VE" 


French forces under the Count de N.. 
Appearances an attac, on New 


% "at Trenton, 


Deſperate 


from New York, 
Jails from Rhode land to join t — 
4.40 — ( M. de Graft 


Siege regs- 
%. "of a c 
. hs of abr lay ant vn for 

Unavoidable delay in refitting ili 
avith TRE land forees, on — the 


7 * 
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Phe any 7 and the 3 — 
complete heir 4 " Wee 

tenable, — attempts pg | 
gu is fruſtrated by a ſudden florm. e is 


ion with. Gen. Waſhington, 


The Britjb fart and army arrive of the Cihan. foe days after the 


' men of ware 
. by the ſuperior eight of 


Paier in the-night, but the 
obliged to enter into a capit 


* 


7 are now to purſue the 
courſe of events and ac- 
tion, from the Weſt. Indies to the 
coaſts: of North America. Lord 
Cornwallis, upon taking the com- 
mand in Virginia, found the ene- 
my in no condition to oppoſe him 
with any degree of effect; and the 
people being at mercy in that ope 
country, numbers came in daily, 
both to his own immediate army, 
ad to the which he placed 
under the conduct of Gen. Leſlie 
at Portſmouth, in order to give in 
their paroles, and to receive pro- 
tections. He — rom 
peterſburgh, on Appomatox, 
o the River James, which he 
paſſed at Weſtover, and thence 
marching through Hanover coun- 
Y CO 


la Fayette cõnſtantly following his 
motions, but at a ded diſtance, 
in every part of his. progreſs. 


From the South Anna, he diſ- 


patched the Colonels Tarleton and 
Simcoe, with ſeparate detach- 
ments, to ſcour the interior coun- 
ry. As they penetrated into the 
inmoſt receſſes, which had hi- 


therto been free from ſpoil, they 


were enabled to do great miſchief 
to the Americans. Beſides de- 
firoying ſeveral thouſand ſtand of 
ums which were under repair, 
with large quantities of gun- 


powder, ſalt, harneſs, and other 


matters, which were either de- 


the South Anna, or 
Pamonky River; the Marquis de 


* 


Dale tuo re ts, and 
the troops over. 1 G 


Conditi ons. 


6igned for, or capable of being 


applied to military ſervices, they 


were very near falling upon the 


Baron de Steuben, who with 800 


men was poſted at a place called 


the Point of Fork; and who with 
difficulty ſaved his rear from being 


cut off, - 5 n 
Upon the return of theſe de- 

tachments, Lord Cornwallis fell 

back with the army to Richmond, 


on the River james; and after. 


wards, moving ſtill nearer to the 
ſea, paſſed the Chickahominy, and 
towards the latter end of June ar- 
rived at William „ the capital 
of Virginia, which lies ſomething 
about mid-way between the great 
rivers of York and 
courſe of the march, beſides ar- 
ticles fimilar to thoſe which we 
have already ſpecified, above ao 
hogſheads of tobacco, with ſome 
braſs, and a great number of iron 
ordnance, were deſtroyed ; and a 
few of the moſt valuable of the 
former, with a quantity of ſhot 
and ſhells, brought off. On their 
approach to Williamſburg, Sim- 


coe's corps, which brought up the 


rear, were purſued, and warmly 
attacked by a ſuperior force of the 
enemy; but after a briſk action, 
the aſſailants were repulſed; each 
fide boaſting the greater loſs ſuſ- 
tained by the other, as well as the 


ſuperiority of its foree. 


The Marquis de la Fayette be. 
ing now ſtrongly reinforced by the 
HJ 4 | arrival 


.The poſt being no longer, = 
ucefter. 


ames, In the 


8 . — 
+ 
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3 — Steuben's: 
of, ſuch, militia as bed herſelf. 
was by this time able to arm and ginia, had for. ſome time 


aſſemble, the enemy were become 


| onde S dofenkveon their part, aj 
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arrival. of General Wayne, with 
ee ſuccours, and ſt 


fo powerful, as to —— all di- 
ſtant operations on the Britiſh fide, 
and even to render the collective 


6 eee of the army à matter 


uarded caution. Lord Corn- 
ok was now likewiſe to look to 
the ultimate object of the cam-. 
paign, which was the cſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſtrong poſt and place of 
arms, that by embracing ſome 
good harbour, or commanding one 
of the great navigable rivers, 
nl equally facilitate the fu- 
ture operations by ſea and land. 
We haye form — tkat in 
one of the earli itions to 
the Che ſapeak, Por mouth had 
been ſtrongly recommended, and 


oe aa Sls quitted by the com- 
manders then 


on that 1 


ice, as a 


neatly bs calculated for main- 


 ralminp by land a kind of warfare, 


extremely diſtreſſing to the pro-. 
Vince, and at the . time for 
afford ing ſuch a ftation to the Bri- 
tiſh fleets and cruizers, as would 
render them entirely maſters of 
that great bay, A meaſure which, 
it Was would annihilate 
its foreign and domeſtic com- 
merce, in a great meaſure cut off 
the communication between the 
ſurrounding "provinces, and lay 
them open to continual deſcent 
and invaſion, in their moſt un- 
- guarded parts. All ideas at that 
Tide, of the 3 ſuch a poſt, 
were indeed fou on the con- 
fidence of a conſtant naval ſupe- 
. for ns Protection, as well 


ill derate forte on the lend fide 


5 as Well as 


and mander in chief in New. 


as of its being de ſenſible 


This meaſure of — 


permanent poſt, in a good — 
na val enterpriae, in Vir, 


e 
a very favourite object with the 


miniſters at home; and. ſeems, 
from thencey to have been at length 
adopted by Sir Hemy Clinton, 
It is however to be obſerved, that 
the victory at Guildford, Gen. 
Arnold's uninterrupted progreſs, 

er with the reinforcements 
which had, this year, been ſent 
from Europe to ew York, had 
excited a full expectation at home, | 
that the. preſent campaign would 
have been decifive with reſpect to 
the ſubjugation of the more ſou. 
thern colonies, It was accordingly 
urged, that the war in Virginia 


ſhould be. ed with every erg 

poffible degree of ap—_ ay be 

—— ſor the purpoſe 0 ſecuring 
e Carolinas, as with à view to 


intrinſc Value 2 
of that province. 

It does not ſeem, that the com- 
ork, 
and Lord Cornwallis, entirely co- 
incided in opinion, with reſpett 
to the mode of conducting the 
war in Virginia, The former, 
under an expectation of bein 
himſelf — — by the en. 
forces of America and France, 
wiſhed to recall a conſiderable part 
of the troops for the ſecurity of 
New Vork, and only to leave ſuch 
a number on that fervice, as would 
be neceſſary for the maintenance 
of ſuch a poſt as we have men- 
tioned. On the other hand, Lord 
Cornwallis, who formed his judg- 
ment on the ſpot, ſeems to have 
been of opinion, that nothing leſs 
than an offenſive war, coul _ 
wer 


3 
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any eſfectual purpoſe 
Help and that a conſiderable 


end; as an infafficient farce, how- / 


erer ſuceeſsful in the beginning, 
would, in his j 
that the reduction of that province 
was eſſential, both to the ſubju- 
oation; and the retention of the 
Carolinas. But as his whole force, 
without any reduction, was utterly 
il t that purpoſe, and that 
he likewiſe ſeems to have placed 
no great truſt in the advantages to 
be derived from the eſtabliſhment 
of the propoſed „it became 
evident that he felt his ſituation 
ry uneaſy and difagreeable, not 
ouly with regard to t difficulties 
kick he foreſaw in the ſervice, 
but with reſpect to the weight of 
reſponfibility to which he would 
be able. bn + 
He therefore wiſhed much to 
return to his command in South 
Carolina, where the illneſs of 
Lord Rawdon rendered his | 
ſence Imghly neceſſary. This, 
however; could not be lied 
with z the commander in chief 
probably thinking it too hazardous 
w quit New Vork himſelf in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, and per- 
haps judging; that the fervice in 
* — would require all the 
abilities of the preſent com- 
m ander. 


Upon a perſonal examination of 


Portimouth, with a view to the 
intended poſt, Lord Cornwallis 


ſound it totally incompetent to the 
purpoſe; for beſides the ſituation 
being exceedingly unhealthy, and 


leſs 


that it would require lit 
for its defence, it 


than an arm 
was in 
of the line, whoſe protection, if 
neceſſary, and a ſecure ſtation at 


in Vir- 


ent, at length 


capable of receiving ſhips | 


jects of the deſign; e on” 
fort, which had Likewiſe been pro- 
poſed, was found no leſs ĩ ble 
e e tis ads Zof 
York Town,” on the river of the 


ſame name, with Glouceſter Point, 


on the oppoſite fide, afforded the 
only remaining choice. Theſe, 
however, required the whole force 
which Lord Cornwallis poſſeſſed 
to render them effective; and Sir 
Henry Clinton, upon that infor- 
mation, at length relinquiſhed the 
deſign of — any part of the 
troops. The 1 how- 
ever, upon this paint, ſeems to 
have conſiderably delayed the con- 
ſtruction of the works for the de- 
fence of thoſe poſts. | 

The hotand fickly ſeaſon, which 
was now for a time to reftrain all 
military operations on both fides, 
occaſioned Lord Cornwallis's de- 
parture from Williamſbutgh, with 
a view of paſſing the River James, 
in order to examine the ſituation 
of Portſmouth, Hampton, and 
thoſe other places on that fide, 
which had been held out as ca- 

e of being converted into the 

mtended- fortified poſt, The ar- 
my, upon this movement, having 
encamped m an open field near 
James Town, but under the cover 
of their ſhipping, preparatory to 
their paſling the river, the Ame- 
rican commanders were now grown 
ſo confident, that the Marquis de 
la Fayette - immediately puſhed 
forward the Generals Wayne and 
mung with the light 
and van, while he followed him- 
ſelf with the remainder of the 
army, in order to take ſome ad- 
vantage of their ſituation, or to 
interrupt their deſign. 

Lord Cornwallis re- 
ceived intelligence that July 6th. 


front; upon 


tuo lines u — - 
Attack was begun with great ſpirit 
dy the firſt line; e 

nothing but militia oppoſed to the 
75 infantry” on the right, the 
on 


Nut Col. Dundaſs's bri 
left, confiſting of the 43d, 76th, 
- and Soth regiments, meeting the 

Denfylvania line, with a detach- 
ment of de la Fayette 


high that it could not 


the enemy were approachin about 


non; and about four o clock, 


attacked his outpoſts; in con- 
ey 5 Ar ey -and with no ſmall 


_ warmthy As he was perſuaded 
that they would not venture a ſe... 
+ ious attack; excepting under the 

impreſſion that on | 


a rear guard 
were left on that ſide of the river, 
he necordingly uſed all means that 
might e that opinion of 
bis weakneſs. The ſtratagem 
ſeems eee 3 a - 
fon-ſet, a body of troops, with 
artillery, began to form in his 
N. which he immediate- 
ly ordered the army to advance in 
n the enemy. The 


being 


at ſide. 
on the 


was ſoon over on 


s continen- 
tals, and two fix pounders, under 
the conduct of General Wayne, a 

mort, but very warm action en. 

ſued s in which, however, the 

Americans were repulſed, and ob. 
5 to abandon their cannon. 

The darkneſs prevented any pur- 
ſuit, and the Britiſh army paſſed 
the river in the might. © © 
The Americans repreſent the 
ardour of their troops to be fo 

refrained 
by their commanders. 'This cir- 

cumſtance, while it flattered na- 
tional vanity, ſerved another pur- 
poſe. It alone could juſtify coming 

to a cloſe engagement with ſuch a 


diſparity of force. They like- 


wiſe, to remove the impreſſion of 


. the repulſe they had received, at- addreſs on the ſide of New W 
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entirely command the-navigation 


tributed the haſty paſſage of 
river in the ni ht, to . 
2 their united 
the: reſt of the army,  fay, 
being coming up with — 
ition to ſupport the van, 
and on the next to renew the 
action. De la Fayette gives greu 
praiſe to the American command. 
ers, as well as to the officers and 
troops in general which were en. 


d; +. . 35:43 n 

Phe Britiſh general, finding ng 

ce, _—_ examination; on the 
_ - | 5 the river, which 
could anſwer the purpoſe pro 
by a permament poſt, — <orm 
received Sir Henry Clinton's con. 
ſent for retaining his whole force, 
on the grounds which we have al. 
ready ſeen, returned with the ar: 
my, in Auguſt, to that peninſuli 
which lies between the great riven 
of James and York, and compoſe 
one of the richeſt and moſt beau. 
tiful parts of Virginia. York 
Town lies on the river of that 
name, on the narroweſt part of 
the peninſula, where it is about 
five miles over; Glouceſter Point, 
is on the north, and oppoſite fide; 
and projects fo far into the river, 
that the diſtance: between both u 
not much above à mile. They 


of the river, which is ſo deep u 
this place, as to admit ſhips af 
great ſize and burthen. Lord: 
Cornwallis applied with the ut- 
moſt diligence and induſtry to for- 
tify theſe poſts, and to render then 
equally. reſpectable by land, and u 
the water; his force 1 
the whole, to ſomething about 
7000 excellent troops. 
During theſe tranſactions, Waſh- 
ington was playing a game of great 


© 


The maranding parties from that 
city and its dependencies, had 
been exceedingly diligent and 
1 © eAme- 
rican poſts iſpatches, 
which means ſome uſeful know- 
ledge was undoubtedly obtained, 
with reſpe& to their internal af- 
fürs, as- many of theſe letters 
were written by their principal 
commanders, by men in high of- 
fice, and officers of all ranks in 
the army.” Theſe were publiſhed 
ew.” rag parade and triumph in 
the ork and * public 
6, as proofs of the poverty, 
Ls 9 oe and diſunion, which 
prevailed among the Americans; 
and if the originals did not go all 
the lengths that were wiſhed, it 
nas even ſuppoſed that a little was 
ſometimes added, to fill up the 
meaſure. It will be eafily ſup- 
poſed, that nothing could be more 
diſtreſſigg to individuals, and per- 
haps in ſome inſtances prejudicial, 
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moſt conſidential communications, 
=> ſtate and government affairs. 

he publication of their own pri- 
vate affairs and family ſecrets, 
would have been alone ſufficiently 


u grievous. © LG SUSE. d 

Ie) I would ſeem, although deſti- 
n tute of any poſitive proof, that 
at Wi theſe +mortifications ſuggeſted to 
of Wi Generat Waſhington the idea of 
ord- turning the tables on the Britiſh 
ut- Wy commanders; and deriving pub- 


lic advantage from this ſource of 
public and private vexation and 


10 prejudice. He wrote letters to 
in the ſouthern commanders and 
out I others, informing them of his 

total "inability to extricate or re- 
h- bere Virginia, by any other poſ- 
eat üble means, than by a direct at- 
bs ek, in concert with the French 
le 5 | 


by adopt 


than this open expoſure of their 
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troops, upon New Vork. He 
held out the difficulties: of this 
enterprize, and ſhewed his doubts 
of its ſucceſs; but ſeemed to 
it merely from the | 
of the meaſure, and as the-laft re- 
fort for the preſervation of Vir- 
- vinia. He likewiſe ſtated, that 
in the late conference which he 
had held with the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, it was abſolutely de- 
termined upon; and that it had 
ſince received a farther confirma- 
tion, from the approbation of the 
deſign which had been commani- 
cated by the French naval com- 
mander, who had not been preſent 
at the conference 
If any thing could raiſe aſaſ. 
picion of the integrity? of theſe 
ters, it was their being more 
clear, full, and explicit, than 


: o 


ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, and 


their containing matters of a more 
nice and delicate nature, than it 
might be ſuppoſed ſo prudent and 
cautious a commander, would 
have truſted to a con ce 
which experience. had already 
ſhewn to be extremely hazardous. 
Thefe letters were intercepted, as 
were others of the ſame nature, 
and which it is now evident were 
calculated for the ſame purpaſe, 
from the French commanders to 
the French refident at Philadel- 
phia, ; D 
It will not be ſuppoſed but that 
theſe letters; with the farther con- 
firmation which they received from 
theſubſequent movements and pre- 
parations made by the French and 
American armies, muſt have great- 
ly influenced the conduct of the 
commander in chief at New York; 
particularly with reſpect to his de- 
fre of recalling a conſiderable part 
of the troops from Virginia 5 as 
e- 


RK 


25 


on * Ih 
x DE armies 1 at 
3 in..e ſitnation to. 
” _  overaye, ing's-Bridge and 8 


poſts, and even to 


nder of r 


3 Britiſh out- 


A body 
d Americans 255 
King's-Bridge in the 
* 8 continued for 
ith every demonſtra 


% 2 2 time the two com. 
| s, accompanied by the 
e attended by the n. 
regonnoitred the iſland of N 
ork cloſely on both ſides — 4 
| oppoſi te ſhores; and to render 
_  - appearances the more ſerious, took 
. of all the works under the 
of . . * a 
report 0 expect 
rival of the Count de Graſſe was 


ſedulouſly ated; and to 
falk marian „when 


give 
_ they E received advices. from 
that commander of the time at 


5 Nd he hoped to arrive at the 
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the coaſts oppoſite Staten Iſland 
Sf 15 8 view of ſe. 


e 
in ng iy he e a 


bs of hve 


adjoi m 
| ESI York. la te 


1 — drawn up, and e every t 
New York onl 


. 


wales e French troops ad- 
wards SY Hook, and 


Jun 
upon the” © —— 
was carried ſo 1. 40 This 0 
bliſhment of a bakery near the 


22 
Within the H 


þ After theſe 4 — tions had bee, 
profiled, and New 


{full 

5 Yor with its dependencies ke 
a continued, ſtate of alarm 

about fix weeks Wal 


99 8 (uddenly pal ed Aug. * 


the Croton, an Pee afterward 
= North 


tain was now wever, 


in readineſs, the combin 


” marched directly acroſs t f Jen 
- for Trenton upon the 
this movement being Kdered, 


int, un 


they had already Called that * 


It does not however appear, that t 


force at New Vork Was ſufficient i 
enable Sir Henry Clinton to inter, 
* their march with any conlide 
le effect; at leaſt, without per 
2 riſking too much. The al. 
lied armies marched through Phi 
ladelphia on the 1 and ach of Sep 
tember ; where _ courteſies u 
ight be expe were er. 
changed 2 e of ky com- 
25 and the Congreſs, Fron 
—.— they mar to the heal 
of the river Elk, at the bottom 
of the Cheſapeak. There they 
found all the tranſports and crak 
that could be collected, in readinch 
to facilitate their progreſs to Vir 
3 but theſe could be js of 


ee e to * Parte 


Lariton, and ju 


River; when he took 
fuch a poſition, as ſeemed fill t, 
indicate that Staten Iſland wy 
and. the immediate object. 1 <q 


Ws 


_ nne 0 
aftet the continued deſtruction 


dat bay had ſo long undergone. 
As 55 eon lolatlen for the im- 


the Britiſh power in Virginia, ae 
ſome return for the deeb ons ſo 
ſuccefsfull practiced by the ene- 
my, their departure from the con- 
fines of New York was ſpeedily, 
followed by a ſucceſsful exped. 
tion to connecticut, Which was at- 
tended with no ſmall Toſs and ruin 


to the Americans. The trading 


* 


n + 55>” £3 


=” 


ver Thames, was the object of this 
enterprize ; and its conduct, with 
a faffcient land and marine force, 
was committed to General Arnold, 
who was himſelf a native of that 
province. 


over from the Long Iſland ſhore 
in «14 OF troops raced land- 

ed in two detachments, 
Sept. 6th, on each fide of the har-. 
bour, in the morning; that on. 
the Groten fide being command- 
Aby Lieutenant, ck. Eyre, and: 
hat on the New London fide by 


>= 7525S 


ieh no great trouble on his ſide ;, 
Fort Trumbull, and a redoubt, 
much were intended to cover the 
harbour and town, being taken. 
tout much difkculty or loſs, 
and the Aae in itſelf being en- 
rely defenceles. „ 
But affairs on the other fide 
ere more ſerious, Fort Griſ- 
old, Which the eager and en- 
ouraging zeal of the loyaliſts had. 
repreſented as very incomplete in 
Its works, and deſtitute of any 
ling 7 a 7 was on the 
Mtrary found to be very ſtrong, 
and no leſs well defended. The 
general, under the impreſſion of 
Me information he had received, 
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— 
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2 


which the American commerce in 


minent danger which threatened 


town of New London, on the Ri- 


The embarkatlon having paffed which 


diciau 
Was 


he General. Mr. Arnold met 


urs ro orb fy 


eee 34 14 $4394) eee 
and from the opportunity which 
the fort afforded to the enemy's 


ſhips of eſca ing up the river, had 


directed Colon 


| yre to attack 
the fort directly, and carry it by 
à coup de main. But upon his 
obtaining a good view of it in 

de neighbourhood: of New Lon- 

on, he immediately perceived 
the deception, and that the fort 
was in à much more formidable 
ſtate than it had been repreſented z 
upon which he diſpatched an offi- 
cer to counte che orders for 
an attack. SS We 
The officer was too late, and 
the attack commenced, 
The fort was indeed formidable, 
the deſence anſwerable, and it re- 


quired all the valbur and impe- 


tuoſity of the two brave regiments 
ich were engaged, to ſurmount 
the difficulties and dangers of the 
encounter, The attack, notwith- 
ſtanding the little time for ob- 
ſervation or counſel, was very ju- 
conducted. The work 
3 2 ſquare, with, flanks; and 
the troops advancing on three ſides 
at once, ſucceeded in making 2 
If * in the 1 an. 
nder the cover of a very heavy. 
and 85 fire upon the — 
etted a ſecond lodgment u 

the fraizing, which was „ 
the greateſt difficulty, as beſides 

inacy of the defence, the. 


height. was ſo conſiderable, that 


the ſoldiers could only aſcend by 
mutual help from each others 

ſhoulders, and thoſe who firſt af- * 
cended, had ſtill to filence a nine 
meer, which enfiladed the very 
pot on which they ſtood, The 
troops at length made their way 
bt with fixed bayonets through 
e embraſures, notwithſtanding 
the fierce defence made by the 
garriſon, who now, changing their 
weapons, 
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, t as it 
was which in ſtorm- 
ing this A they proc Eyre was 
. wound in the attack, and the 
- command. taken by Major Mont- 
„who being killed with a 
; ; as: he tly-entered the 
þ nnd was ſucceeded by Major 
Bromfield, . who had the fortune 
of com leting the reduQtion of the 
F commiſſioned officers, 
46 men, were killed on the 
, beſides eight miſſing, whoſe 
m ay ſcarcely be conſidered as 
| doubtful ; eight commiſſioned of- 
ficers, ſome of whom died, with 
8 ivates, 
were wou The an of — 
ri was to 
—— of 1 Col. 
L „the commander, with 
moſt of his officers, and 85 pri- 
vate men, lay dead in the fort; 
2 60 who were diſabled, muck 
greater part were - mortally 
2 about 70 were made 


The taking of Fort Griſwold, 
did not t 16 of the Ame- 
rican ſhips from making their eſ- 

up the river; about a dozen 
9 were burnt. The loſs 
which the Americans ſuſtained in 
the deſtruction of this place was 
The quantities of in 
naval ftores, of European manu- 
factures, of Eaſt-India, and of 


" preſented to have been ſo im- 


— f exceed belief, 


Every joey on the town fide 1 
er 3 was deſtroyed by fire. 
Fr carried off, except- 


ES Þ (mall articles of ſpoil as 


no trouble in the convey- 
7 


a ong ;% Ton) 
4, - The goth and 54th -regiments, - 


ſquadron from New Vork; but 
of his arriv 


Hook, where he An on the 
28th of the month. We have al. 


diſpatches had not arrived 3 in time 


2 to the Cheſapeak, which, 


Weſt-India commodities, are re- 


Hood's arrival at Sandy Hook 


ance.” The burning of the towy, 
was ſaid to be contrary to in tentio 
2 orders, and r e to 

e great quantity of gun powder 
lodged in 1 Gate beadbs! The ed t 
buſineſs was ſo haſtil conducted, dro 


that the barracks. 45 conſider. ifof it 
able magazine of gu at it ce 
Fort Griſwold, eſcape: that de. dou 
ſtruction which involved ever; WW ur 
thing on the other fide of the ri. 0 A 
ver. This is not accounted for, {Woett: 
but muſt undoubtedly have nels, 
ceeded from a knowledge of — oyer 
movements making by the enemy 41] 
in the adjoining country. brin 


In the mean time, Sir Samuel 
Hood had arrived from the Wel. 
Indies off the Cheſapeak, on the 
25th of Auguſt, with 14 fail of the 
line, ſome frigates, and à fire 


ſhip, where he expected to have 
met Admiral Graves with the 


being diſa ted, he firſt dil. 
patched a fri te with intelligence 
to that commander, 
and afterwards followed himſelf, 
with the ſquadron, to Sandy 


ready ſeen, that ' through ſome 
misfortune, Sir George Rodney. 


at New York, to give any in forn- 
ation of Sir Samuel Hood's deft 


ependent of other _ 
— | have fru rats the 

a junction off that bay; an 4 

have likewiſe ſeen, that Mr, 

2 8 had received ſ 

_ — weather it 

* as rendered 
— of the ſhips incapable of pre- 


ſent ſervice. . 
On the very day of Sir Sant 


— 


F 


ceived- intelligence, that M. de 


Barras, who ſucceded Ternay in the 


dron to the ſouthward. The hope 
of intercepting this ſquadron before 
it could join De Graſſe, would un- 
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ſpur,” if ſuch had been wanted, 
to Admiral Graves's diligence, in 
getting ſuch ſhips as were in readi- 


7 ox 


over the bar. It was, however, the 
ziſt before thĩs could be done, when 
bringing five ſhips of the line, and a 
iſty, with him New York, he 
took the command of the fleet, and 
proceeded to the ſouthward. _ 

All the preſent operations of 
he combined enemy, were the re- 
lt of a long concerted and well 


Lan extraordinary coincidence in 
heir ſeveral movements by ſea and 
and, which did not come within 
ie reach of calculation, We have 
dy ſeen that M. de Barras, 
L failed from Rhode Iſland on 
te25th of Auguſt; in three days 
ter, on the 28th, De Graſſe ar- 
red with his fleet from the Welt- 
ndies at the Cheſapeak; and 
vitkin an hour after the French 
nd American armies had reached 
ie head of Elk, they received an 
Apreſs from that commander, with 
ie welcome account of his arrival 
d.fituation. . This will appear 
e more remarkable, if we con- 
der the original diſtance of the 
aries, as well from the ſcene of 
uon as from each. other, and 
e various accidents, difficulties, 
d delays, to which they were 
liable. M. de Barras did not, 
dwever, arrive in the Cheſapeak, 


\ 


command at Rhode Iſland, had ſail- 
ed three days before with his ſqua- 


doubtedly have been an additional had 
which-conveyed from Rhode Iſland 


nels, with the utmoſt expedition 


ligeſted plan; but there happen- - 


ſome diſorder at 


and turnin 
„rage ground, M. de Graſſe threw 
Ie near a fortnight after De out a ſignal for the ſhips ſeverally 
8 38 to 
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the commanders at New Vork re- 


Graſſe; as he took a wide cireui- 
tous courſe by the Bermuda 
Iſlands, from the apprehenſion of 
being intercepted by the Britiſh 


fleet; This caution, Which would 


have been otherwiſe commendable, 


was in the preſent inſtance abſo- 
lately neceſſary; as that officer 


in his care ten tranſports, 


the heavy ordnance and other ma- 


terials indiſpenſibly neceſſary for 


the ſiege of Vork Town; and upon 
which the whole hope and fortune 
of the enterprize dependet. 
Upon the Count de Graſſe's 


arrival in the Cheſapeak, after 


blocking up Vork River, he took 
poſſeſſion of the River James; 
which he occupied with his armed 
veſſels, and craizers to a conſider- 
able diſtance, as well to prevent 
any - attempt which Lord Corn- 


wallis might make of retreating 
to the Carolinas, as to cover the 


boats of the fleet, which were to 
ccavey the Marquis de St. Simon, 
with 3300 land forces from the 
Weſt Indies, 18 leagues up the 
river, to form a junction with the 
Marquis de la Fayette. | 


Admiral Graves re- Sept. 5th. | 


ceived no intelligence 

of the French fleet, nor they of 
his approach, until they were diſ- 
covered betimes in the morning, 
Iying at anchor, to the number of 
24 ſai 


| of the line, off Lynnhaven | 


Bay, being juſt within Cape Hen- 
ry, and conſequently the mouth 
of the Cheſapeak. The enemy, 
who were evidently thrown into 
e unexpected 
appearance of the Britiſh fleet, 
immediately ſlipped their cables, 
out from the ancho- 
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notvithſtanding their ſuperiority. 
M. de Graſſe's object, beſides ſe- 


curing the Cheſapeak, was to co- 


ver the arrival of M. de Barras, 
with the ſquadron and convoy 
ſrom Rhode 3 1 That pane 
being gained, (which was in 

havin the doom of Lord Corn- 
wallis's army) the French fleet re- 
turned to the Cheſapeak, where 


they anchored in ſuch a manner, 


juſt within Cape Henry, and from 
thence to the middle ground, as 
entirely to block up the paſſage. 
It happened anluekily, a the 
two Britiſh frigates, the Rich- 
mond and Iris, which had been 
ſent to cut away the French buoys 
at the anchorage ground,. were 
upon this occaſion intercepted and 
taken; In the mean time, a freſh 
gale; aud a head ſea, had ſo much 
increaſed the damage and danger 
of the 'Terrible, that a council of 
war found it neceflary to evacuate, 
and then burn her. After which 
it was determined to return to 
New York, in order to refit the 
ſhips with the utmoſt expedition ; 
where the fleet accordingly arriv- 
ed on the zoth of September. 
This action, like moſt other of 
the naval engagements which we 
have ſeen in this war, underwent 
— full ſhare of criticiſm and cen- 
ure. | 

We have ſeen that the combined 


French and American army had ar- 


rived at the head of the Elk, where 
they were too ſcantily ſupplied with 
ſhipping for their paſſage down 
the bay. The light tropps of 

armies were thoſe only which 
could be embarked, and the com- 
pliment of this eaſy mode of con- 
veyance ſeemed to be principal- 


ly. paid. to the ſtrangers, while 
Waſhington, with 
Vol. XXIV. 


the bulk of 
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to Baltimore and Annapolis in 
Maryland. But the French be⸗ 
coming now entirely maſters of 
the bay, the tranſports brought 
by Barras, with the frigates. and 
light veſſels of the fleet, were all 
diſpatched to convey the army 
from Annapolis, 'which accord- 
ingly arrived at Williamſburg be- 
fore the end of the month; Waſh- 
ington, with ſome of the principal 
commanders, having already, by 
travelling poſt, joined De la 
Fayette, Axis A 
Thus was the brave but ill-fated 
army under Lord Cornwallis by 
degrees encloſed and ſurrounded; 
being ſhut up by a prodigious na- 
val force on the one fide, and an 
army of above 8000 French, of 
abcut as many continental troops, 
and ooo militia, on the others 
and with no other cover than re- 
cent ęarthen works, hattily thrown 
up, to oppoſe fo great a force, aid= 
ed by a powerful train of heavy 
artHlery. . The French troops 
employed upon this ſervice, whe- 
ther conſidered with reſpect to 
officers or private men, ſeemed to 
be picked out and choſen as the 
flower of their armies. 
In the three laſt days of Septem- 
ber, the combined armies cloſely 
inveſted Lord Cornwallis in York 
Town; the French extending from 
the river above the town to a mo- 
raſs in the center, where they 
were met by the Americans, who 
occupied the oppoſite ide from 
the river to that ſpot. It was 
remarkable that Waſhington in 
his general orders ſtrongly recom- 
mended to the Americans, and 
even charged them, to uſe and 
depend upon the bayonet, as their 
beſt and moſt eſſential weapon, in 
[1] | caſo 
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caſe they ſhauld be encountered on 
the march from Wilhamſburg ; 
aſſuring them, that they, would 
thereby. effefually cure the vanity 
of the Britiſh troops, who attri- 


' buted to themſelves fo decided a 


ſuperiority in that ſort of cloſe 
and trying combat, Nor did he 
omit any means tc excite that ho- 
nourable emulation between the 
allied troops, which appeared ſo 


conſpicuouſly in the ſubſequent 


operations. | 
The Britiſh general found it 
neceſſary. to contract his poſts and 
defences, which y_ been ex- 


tended for the purpoſe of com- 


manding the Peninſula, were, in 
_ the. preſent circumſtances, too re- 
mote and expoſed to be maintain- 
ed. They were of courſe ſeized 
by the enemy as they were aban- 
doned. The poſt at Glouceſter 
Point, on the oppoſite fide of the 
river, which was occupied by 


Tarleton, with the cavalry and 


+ ſome infantry, amounting to about 
600 men, was at the ſame time 
cloſely inveſted by the Duke de 


Lauzun with his legion, and a 


body of Virginia militia under 
General Wieden; but the active 
operations on that ſide went no 
farther than a warm ſkirmiſn on 
the firſt day in driving in the out 
poſts. | 
The trenches were opened by 


both armies in the night between 


the 6th and 7th of October; their 
attacks were carried on with grłat 
vigour; and their batteries were 
covered with little leſs than an 
hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. 
The rew looſe works would have 
been little capable of withſtand- 


ing ſuch a weight of fire, if they 


had even been completed; but 
they were ſo far from that ſtate, 
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that the Britiſh troops. were 9 
leſs employed in their conftruQity 
under the fire of the enemy, tha 
they were in their defence. Ing 
few days, moſt. of their guns were 
accordingly ſilenced, their de. 
fences in many places ruined, and 
the enemy's ſhells reached even 
the ſhips. in the harbour, where 
the Charon of 44 guns with ſoit 
of the tranſports were burnt. - 

The Britiſh fleet, on its return 
to New York, was joined by the 
Prudent man of war, with ſever] 
frigates from the Weſt Indies ; and 
in a few days after its arrival, wa 
farther reinforced by Rear-admi. 
ral Digby, with three ſhips of the 
line from England; but the june. 
tion of the Rhode Iſland ſquadray, 
had given fo decided a ſuperioriy 
to M. de Graſſe, that nothing le 
than the moſt deſperate, circun- 
ſtances, or that almoſt irreſiſtible 
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motive which actually ſubſiſted, * 
could have juſtiſied any attemp WW arn 
towards another encounter. the 
The deſire of extricating Lom of 
Corn wallis and his army, how. bor 
ever, prevailed over all conſider. WW 8.1 
ations of danger and loſs, and the zn 
Britiſh naval commanders, uſed I no 
poſſible expedition in refitting a ce. 
equipping the fleet at New York. ret 
This, however, though _unavoid vi 
ably neceſſary, took up more tin WF On 
than could have been afforded a WW tob 
this juncture. The delay ſeemei par 
indeed to be in ſome degree con Wl wor 
penſated, by the arrival of tit juſt 
Prince William and Torbay me Aud 
of war from Jamaica. In WWF 414 
mean time a council of war, com D 
poſed of all the flag and genen bop 
officers, being held, it was dete con 


mined that every poſſible exert 
ſhould, be uſed both by the fe f 


and army, to form a junction * 
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the ſquadron and army in Virgi- 
October, before the fleet could 
nton; with above 7000 of his 


beſt forces, having embarked on 
board the ſhips of war. The fleet 
now amounted to 25 ſhips of the 
line, two fifties, and eight fri- 
gates ; and notwithſtanding the 
great ſuperiority of force which 
the enemy ſtill retained, the ſpirit 


which © operated both upon the 


common men ard officers was fo 
high, that whatever doubts might 
be formed with reſpect to the final 
point of fucceſs, none could be en- 
tertained, but that the expected 
naval action would ſtand foremoſt, 


among the moſt obſtinate and the 


moſt bloody, that had yet been 
known. It was, indeed, a deſperate 
caſt, and the fleet and army were 
both ſtaked upon the fortune of one. 

During theſe tranſactions on the 
ide of New Vork, the united 
armies which were employed in 
the ſiege of Vork - Town, ſenſible 
of the efforts that would be made 
for its relief, and unwilling to 


fake all their hopes on the iſſue of 


a naval engagement, uſed the ut- 
moſt exertions in the proſecution 
of their works, and ſhewe( no leſs 
reſolution in their attacks, than vi- 
vacity in the fire of their batteries. 
On the night of the 11th of Oc- 
tober, they began their ſecond 
parallel within 300 yards of the 
works of the place, being within 


juſt half the diſtance of the firſt, 


and carried it on with unremitting 
9 . vb 
No ing leſs than the certain 
hope and expectation of relief, 


could have induced Lord Corn- 
wallis to attempt the deſence of a 

ſt, which he deemed fo incapa- 
le of reñſting the force oppoſed to 
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nia, It was however the 19th of 


gf clear over the bar; Sir Henry 
li 
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it, as that which he now occupi- 
ed. He would otherwiſe have . 
tempted à retreat, however di. 
cult, or he would even bave u 
zarded an encounter in the open 
field, and, truſting to the gallan- 
try of his troops, ſeave the roſt to 
the deciſion of fortune. This hope 
was farther confirmed, by a letter 
from the commander in chief at 
New York, dated on the 24th of 


September, which informed him, 


that the relief would fail rom 
thence about the 5th of October. 


Thus circamfſtanced, Lord Corn- . 


wallis could not think himſelf 
juſtified in abandoning. his poſt; 
and in riſquing the conſequences 
of thoſe deſperate meaſures, which 
muſt then of neceſſity be adopted. 
On the other hand, it happened 
moſt unfortunately, that the delay 
which occurred in refitting and 
equipping the fleet, rendered it 
impoſſible for Sir Henry Clinton 
to fulfil his intention. 9 
Two redoubts, which were ad- 
vanced about 300 yards on the 
Brittſh left, had greatly incom- 
moded the enemy, and ſtill con- 
tinued to impede their progreſs. 
It was determined to attack theſe 
at the ſame time, at dark, on the 
evening of the 14th. To balance 
the honour, as well as the duty, 


between both nations, the attack 


on one was committed to the Ame- 
ricans, and of the other to the 
French. Col. Hamilton, Waſh. 
ington's aid-de-camp, command- 
ed the American detachment ; 
which marched to the aſſault with 
unloaded arms; paſſed the abbatis 
and paliſades without waiting to 
remove them; and attacking che 
works on all ſides at once, carried 
the redoubt with the utmoſt rapi- 
dity. Young Laurens gained 
great credit upon this W 
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took the command 


and perſonally 
The loſs was 


ing officer priſoner. 


very moderate on both ſides; and 
rt to the 


Hamilton, in his 
Marquis de la Fayette, boaſts 
s what juſtice will he decided 

r themſelves, by thoſe who have 
attended to the tranſactions of 
the was) that the ſoldiery under 

his command, intapable, as he 


expreſſes himſelf, of imitating ex- 


- amples. of barbarity, and forget. 
ting recent provocations, 2 
every man that ceaſed to refi 

The French were equally ſuc- 
| ceſsful on their fide, but their loſs 
was more confiderable ; amount- 
ing by their own zcknowledge- 

ment, to about an hundred in kil- 
led and wounded. The emulation 
between the two nations, appeared 
in their labour, as well as in action; 
andthe two redoubts were included 
in the ſecond parallel by day- 
light. 

The raking of theſe two re- 
doubts may be ſaid to decide the 
fate of the army. Lord Corn- 
wallis, in a — which he wrote 
on the following day to Sir Henry 
Clinton, confiders their fituation 
as being fo deſperate, ' that he 
—. not recommend to the fleet 

army to run t riſque 
in endeavouring _ Goo thaw : 
Indeed nothing oaks: be more 


hopeleſs ; for, as he ſays himſelf 


in the ſame letter, they dared not 
to ſhew a gun to the enemy's old 


batteries, and they expected that 


their new ones would be opened on 
\ the following morning. 

The Britiſh commander, hea 
ever, left nothing untried. which 


could procraſtinate, if it was im- 


pole to prevent, that final iſſue, 
which was not more, dreaded than 


3 Being fenfible that his 


3 


works could not ſtand many —— 
after the opening of the batterien 
of the ebend — he did every 
thing that was poſſible to —— 
chat work, ope new embra. 
zures for guns, and keeping up 
conſtant fire with all his OWitzery 
and ſmall mortars. 

The troops had: been fo much 
weakened by fickneſs, as well a; 
by the fire of the enemy, that the 
general could not venture any 
conſiderable number in the * 
of ſallies, and the enemy had 
well ſecured their flanks, and pro- 
ceeded in all their operations with 
ſo. much regularity and ' caution, 
that nothing leſs than a ſtrong and 
well-ſupported attack could pro. 
duce any effect. The prefen 
emergency was, however, ſo cri. 
tical, that a little before day. 
break, on the morning of the * 
he ordered a fortie of about 3 
men, under the conduct of 2 


Col. Abercrombie, to attack tuo 


batteries which appeared to be 
in the greateſt forwardneſs, and 
to ſpike * guns. A detachment 
— — with the Soth company 

adiers, under the command 
* ieut, Col. Leake, was ap- 
pointed to ont of theſe, and ano- 
ther of light infantry, under Major 
9 — to the other battery. 


3 with an 


Mpeg whieh could not be 
d. The redoubts that co- 


vered both batteries were forced. 
eleven pieces of cannon ſpiked, 
and the French troops, who had 
the guard of that part of the en- 
trenehment, ſuſſored oo ably, 
Though the vigour and galla 
try diſplayed in this briſk and fuc- 
cefeful action, did the greateh 
honour to the officexs and - troopi 
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ed no effential ſervice. The can- 
non; which were ' haſtily ſpiked, 
were foon again rendered fit for 
forvice; and the induſtry of the 
enemP#was ſo 
” the' whole parallel and the 
batteries ſeemed nearly complet- 
ed. At the-ſame time, the works 
were ſo ruined, and the batteries 
ſo overpowered, that there was no 

of the whole front attacked, 
in which the befieged could few 


fence, were nearly expended. - 
In theſe unfortunate circum- 
ſtances, Lord Cornwallis had no 
other-choice left but to prepare for 
r0- a ſurrender on the following day, 


em or to endeavour to eſcape with the 
The ateſt part of the troops. He 
ay. mined upon attempting the 
ch, latter; under the confideration, 
350 chat though it ſhould prove unſuc- 


ut, ceſsful zn its immediate object, it 
might at leaſt delay the enemy in 
be che proſecution of farther enter- 
and prizes. The adverſe current of 
ont i fertune gave a contrary effect to a 
any Wl defipn- well calculated to delay the 
d fate of Lord Cornwallis's army. 
ap- Boats were red, under 
n0- other pretexts, to be in readineſs 
ö ter receiving che troops at ten at 
ry right, in order to paſs them over 
at to Glouceſter Point. The ar- 
de rangements were made with the 
c- WF utmolt ſecrecy; and the intention 
ed, was, to abandon the ba gage, and 
ted, to leave a detachment behind, in 
hat WF order to capitulate for the town's 
en: people, and for the fick and 
My — * Lord Cornwallis hav- 
an- ing alre ared a letter u 
ſuc- the ſubjed, hich was to be dell. 
vered to General Waſhington upon 
his departure. | | 
The firſt embarkation, conſiſt- 
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ing of the light infantry; the 


guards, and a part of the 23d re- 


giment, had arrived at Glouceſter 
Point, and the greater porn the 


troops were already landed, when, 


at that critical moment of hope, 
apprehenſion, and danger, fortune 
roved adverſe, and the weather, 


which was then moderate and - 
calm, inſtantly changed to a moſt + 


violent ftorm of wind and rain, 
The boats, with the remaining 
troops, were all driven down the 
river, and the defign of paſſing was 
entirely fruſtrated, but 
the abſence of the boats rendered 
it impoſſible to bring back the 
troops from Gloucefter, Thus 
weakened and divided, the army, 
by this untoward accident, was in · 


volved in a ſtate of the moſt immi- 


nent danger. 

To increaſe the anxiety and 
peril of this ſtate of things, the 
enemies batteries were opened, 
with great force and effect, at day- 
break; and the paſſage at Glou- 
ceſter point was now much expoſed 
to their fire. The boats, how- 
ever, happily returned; and the 
troops were brought back without 


much loſs in the courſe of the 


forenoon. 

But things were now drawing to 
that criſis, which could no longer 
b averted. The works were every 
where ſinking under the weight of 
the enemy's artillery; and Lord 
Cornwallis himſelf could not but 
concur in opinion, with the engt- 
neer and principal officers, that 
they were already aſſailable in 
many places, and that a continu- 
ance of the ſame fire, only for a 
few hours longer, would -reduce 
them to ſuch a condition, that it 
would then become deſperate to 
attempt their defence. While 
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che were expoſed to ſo heavy a 
: fire from © the enemy, they could 
not retürn a 
bet 100 cohorn ſhells remained. 
The troops were not only 'dimi- 
niſhed by lofs ind by fickneſs, but 
the ftren r and ſpirits of thoſe in 
the works 
worn down by conſtant watching, 
and unremitting fatigue. And 
while they were to be attacked and 
overborne on all fides by land, the 
- French ſhips, in the mouth of 
Vork River, ſeemed prepared to 
ſecond and complete che general 
ſtorm, by water. © 
In ſuch circumſtances it would 
have been cruelty in the extreme 
to have ſacrificed ſuch gallant, and 
in every refpe& deſerving troops, 
to à point of honour, which the 
eee ſtate of civilization has 
ely exploded, that of ſtanding 
, an aſſault; which could not in the 
nature of things but prove ſucceſs- 
ful. Lord Cornwallis accordingly 
wrote, a letter to Gen, Waſhin 
ton on the ſame day, the 72 
propoſing 2 ceſſation of arms 
24 hours, and that —— 
might: be appointed on both ſides 
| 21 ſettling el e terms of oy mo 
lation. £ 
The poſts of York 1050 Glou- 
ceſter were ſurrendered on the 19th 
of October. The troops, with 
the ſame honours which had been 
pranted to the garriſon of Charles- 
Town, were of neceſſity obliged 
to become priſoners of war. They 
were compoſed of Britiſh and 
. German regiments, the light in- 
| ry, detachments from the 
5 5 uvards, and Tarletonts' cavalry. 
They amounted to between five 
and ſix thouſand men; but ſuch 
Was the number of ſick and wound- 


e, that there were only 3,8 
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gun, and only a- 


were exhauſted and 


ed. Some favourable condition 


SITY 


of all ſorts, capable of bearing 
arms, in both on the day gf 
ſurrender... 2 hundred ſea, 
men underwent the fate ef . 
garriſon. The oſſicers and ſolken 
retained their baggage and effect 
but all property taken in the 
country, if 3 Was liable to 
be rec The Guadaloupe 

frigate of 24 gn with — 
of tranſports, were ſurrendered tg 
the conquerors; and about 20 
tranſports had been ſunk-or burnt 
during the ſiege. They obtained 
a numerous artillery of various 
ſorts, but not of weight ſufficient 
for their late purpaſs of deſenc 


in a ſiege 

Lord & Cornwallis irove in vain 
Woo ov better conditions; 
ticularly that the Britiſh and Ger 
man troops might be returned to 
their reſpective. countries, as pri. 
ſoners on —— on condition of 
not ſerving againſt. France or 
America until they were exchang- 
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Co 
let 


which he wiſhed to obtain in be. 
half of the inhabitants of Vork. 
Town, and other Americans, way 
were under the protaction, as 25 
had ſhared the fortune, of "the 
Britiſh. army, were li ewiſe 16 
fuſed, upon the footing! of their 
being civil matters, which did not 
come within the authqrity of the 
military commanders. To extri- 
cate thoſe: Americans WHO wou!! 
have been (expoſed to imminent 
dan er, 'he, however, made it! 
condition, that the Bonetta ſloop, 
which was to convey his diſpatches 
to New York, ſhould paſs. without 
ſearch or examination, he being 
only anſwerable that the number 
of perſons ſhe conveyed ſhould be 
accounted for as priſoners of wat 


upon exchange, With a rev 
ſpectiſ 


1 


ſeAive eye to the breach of con- 
— which the late convention 
army had ſo ſorely experienced, 
Lord Cornwallis took care to have 
it ſtiptklated, that no article of the 
t capitulation ſhould be vi- 
dated) under any pretence of 
making repriſalss. tm 
The general himſelf, with all 
cvifnd military officers, except- 
ing thoſe of the latter who were 
neceſſarily left behand for the pro. 
tection and government of the 
ſoldiers, were at liberty to go upon 
parole, either to England or New 
Vork ; and the troops, divided as 
much as ble into regiments, 
wefe to be retained within the 
three governments of Virginia, 
penſylvania, or Maryland. Lord 
Cornwallis obſerves, in his public 
letter; that the treatment which 
he and the army had received in 
from the enemy ſince the 
urrender, had been —— good 


and z but he ſpeaks in 
— 2 of the kindneſs and 
attention ſnewn to them by tlie 
French officers in particular; 
their delicate ſenſibility,““ he 
fays, „ of our ſituation, their 
% generous and pretling offers of 
% money, both public and pri- 
vate, — — has _ 
% gone beyond what I can | 

* Teſerite, and will, 2 
„ make an impreſſion on the 
« breaſt. of every Britiſh officer, 
% henever the fortune of war 


e ſhould put any of them into our 
46 », 


Such actions and conduct caſt 
abroad a pleaſing ſhade, which 
ſerves to ſ6ften the horrors of war, 
and to hide and alleviate its ca- 
lamities. 

The land forces became priſo- 
ners to America; but the ſeamen, 
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with the ſhips and furniture, were 
aſſigned to M. de Graſſe, as a com- 
— to, and return for, the 

rench naval power and aſſiſtancc. 
It was remarkable, that the com- 
miſſioner appointed by the Ame- 
ricans to ſettle the terms, and who, 
himſelf drew up the articles of a 
capitulation, by which a Britiſh 
army became priſoners to his 
country, was Col. Laurens, ſon 
of that Mr. Laurens, late pre- 
ſident of the Congreſs, who was 
then, and had been for a conſide- 
rable time, a eloſe priſoner in the 
Tower of London. The Viſcount 
de Noailles was the commiſſioner 
appointed on the ſide of France, 
to act in conj unction with Colonel 
Laurens. 1 

Such was the very hard fate of 
the remains of that conquering 
and gallant army, which had been 
ſo highly diſtinguiſhed in the 
ſouthern war! We ſhall ſay no- 
thing of the ſhare which their 
noble commander bore in the com- 
mon misfortune, as he lives in an 
age which knows how to diſtin- 
guiſh the want of ſucceſs from. the 
want of merit. Neither himſelf 
nor his army forfeited any part gf 
their former character. Their po- 


ſition was in many reſpects a very 


bad one, and probably would have 
continued ſo in any ſtate of fortifi- 
cation ; but in its preſent, it was 
no more than an entrenchedcamp, 
and ſubject to be enfiladed in differ. 
ent parts; while their new half. 
formed works, were much leſs 
capable of withſtanding the pow- 
erfal artillery of the enemy, than 
they would themſelves of oppoſing 
their vaſt ſuperiority of —— in 
the open field, It was pitched 
upon in one of thoſe unfavourable 
conjunctures which allow of no 


Far god 
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| good expedient, and where i incon- 


veniences muſt be balanced rather 
than advantages ſought: / The 
made the bet amends for 


troops 
the difficulties of their ſituation, 
by the patience with which they 
endured” an unremitting duty and 


the- Rt fatigues, as well as 
by the. firmneſs and intrepidity 
with which" they ftood a fire of 
mot and ſhells, which has ſeldom 
been exceeded in magnitude. The 
French expended 16,000 ſhot and 

mells in the ſiege, 
latter being of the firſt dimenſions; 
and the fire of the Americans was 
not leſs. 

The Britiſh fleet and army arri- 
_ off the C on the 24th 
| 7 poH being five days after 
| of York Town. 

5 — —— the un welcome 
NJ but as they were only an 
reports, they waited ſome days, 
: þ 5 ntl the misfortune was fully au- 
_ thenticated, Ihe French fleet, 

ſatisſied with their preſent ſucceſs, 
made ho manner of movement; 


Aud the only object of the expedi- 


tion being now loft, the Britiſh 
commanders ae ret ASIC 
wo New Verk. oa 


vered. 


of the 


various events, and ſudden chas 


human race, we ſhall in every rv 


Such was the iſſue. of the Vitgi 
nian war. The loſs of Lon 
Cornwallis's army was too heay 
a blow to be ſoon or ealily rech. 
It was evident, that. # 
mult entirely change the nature of 
the war on the fade of Great In 
tain ; and that it could no longer 
be carried on — by lank 
at leaſt to any conſiderable extent, 
Indeed the ſurrender at Vork. 
Town, may be conſidered as the 
cloſing ſcene of the whole conti. 
nental war in America. Then 
are few periods in hiſtory more ca 
pable of rouaing attention and 
exciting reflections; Whether we 


conſider the original policy, and 
the diſcuſſions which enſued ; it 


— — on one fide jy 
itude of the mpreparatic- 4 


diſtance of operation from the 
— , and on the other, 


the di — pertinacy, ani 
mal ſucceſs. of the reſiſtance : o 
whether we confider the efctt thi 
revolution may in future. operal 


22 775 it extraordinary. Us 
I dre 
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in Amer. Debate on the 9 of Sir Hugh Palliſar to the go- 


cee inge 


1 i. : 2 
is not a little remarkable, 
that. the riots in the year 4780, 
which-tended to the direct ſubver- 
fowof all order and government, 
mould have been the means of af- 
fording a ſtrength to adminiſtra- 
tion, which: few other events could 
atthat time: have produced. The 
ſcenes-of cnormitynexhibited by 
thoſe frantic rioters in the metro». 
polis, ſtruck all men with horror, 
nd by a natural, though @ miſta- 
en effect) inſpired a general 
dread of all popular meetings, 
however legal or peaceable. Theſe 
Cifpofitions reached to the county 
meetings, petitions, and aſſocia- 
tions, and conſequently to all ap- 
plications for redreſs of grievance, 
and ſchemes for a reform in the 
repreſentation; of the commons 
houſe of parliament. 2 
If miaiſters them ſelses were not 
to de led away by ſuch an openi 
of advantage, their retainers 
partizans were leſs ſcrupulous in 


their zeal,” and too much alive to 


they own intereſts to ſlip the oc- 
cation, No means were unprac- 


uſed to increaſe the impreſſions of 
| 0 


. Receſs. 


terror, which were already — 
ciently operative. The ſuc 
was equal to n Ther 
found the rich, the timid, and the 
indolent, already of their party; 
and moderate men, who are natu- 
rally lovers of order, while ba d 
— not but approve of what 
tended to the preſervation of good 
government, did not always dra, 
à proper line of diſtinction be 
tween the mad outrages of fana- 
— and the ** 1 of 
eemen, upon their import - 
ant and Al 70 
As the violence of party ſeldom 
admits of any great niconeſs in the 
means of obtaining its purpoſes, 
ſo truth, and fairneſs of repreſen- 
tation, were not much attended 
to, in the unceaſing efforts uſed 
to profit of the preſent occaſion. 
It was whiſpered, and induſtriouſly 
circulated, that the oppoſition 
were the ſecret authors of the late 
riots ; that they were the conſe- 
quence of a ſettled ſcheme for the 
utter ſubverſion of the ſtate ; that 
perſons' of rank and condition 


were diſguiſed among the mob, 


** 


© - Friars brid 


; that un repared 


and were their real leaders; that 
the.trials of the rioters would bring 


ene and that 
French 


de ſound at the botom of the whole 
bufineſs. A language not very 
remote from ſome part of this, 
was faid to be held from ſome of 
the ſeats of juſtice. N 
Incredible and impoſſible as theſe 
tales were, and whatever imputa- 


ral ſtock of ſenſe of the na- 
tion, certain it is that they were 
aſſurance vn the one fide, and the 
ulity onthe other were ſo ſtrong, 
Mat the report of a nobleman of 
one of the firſt and moſt an tient fa. 
milies in the kingdom, being kill- 
ed among the rioters on Black- 
riars bridge, and of his body be- 
ing immediately thrown over into 
the Thames to prevent diſcovery, 
was not only ſeveral —— 
very generally credited, but the 
appearance of his name in the ac- 
counts of the public tranſactions 
in his county, was not able to cure 
the deluſion; and that perſons far 
above the common rank, in Lon- 
don, were ſo confirmed in the 
opinion, that it was with aſtoniſn- 
ment they beheld him in the houſe 
of peers in the following winter. 
The wretched timidity and im- 
becility, of the magiſtracy in the 
metropolis, together with that 
apparent weakneſs of the inhabi- 
tants, which, in part proceeding 
from that defect, and in part from 
| ared condition inci- 
dent to long quiet and ſecurity, 
had laid them open to the violence 
of 4 contemptible rabble, were 
topics uhich- were applied with 


4 * * 1 * 
nnn R 


ant the moſt alarming and aſto- 


gold, American politics, 
and republican principles, would 


tion it may bring upon the gene- 


not unſucceſsfully N ee 0 


ally gave way to impreflions 


- 8 


great ſucceſs, to ſhew the inef. 
cacy, in all caſes, of the cin 
authority in 2 protection 
_ the neceſſity 15 a militay 
orce for ving order and 
dank any 5 doctrine * 
tkewiſe to reconcile the people u 
the authority, with which, under 
colour of the riots, the mili 
pours throughout the kingdon, 
been endued, of acting imme 
diately from its own motion, inde. 
pendently of the civil magiſtrate, 
By all theſe means, operating 
together upon the — of the 
people, the dread of mobs, ricii 
and the exceſſes unto which pbpu. 
lar meetings are apt to lead, ſeen. 
ed to have abſorbed all the othe 
diſcontents of the nation, which 
became as it were extinct and for. 
gotten. The invincible ene 
of military power, which had 
long charaGierized this country, 
grew familiarized to the aſpect a 
camps and garriſons, and gradi 


which, if they had been lafting 
threatened the worſt conſequences 
to liberty. An erument, thx 
worſt that could be, was thought 
preferable to a ſtate of anarchy; 
and the harſheſt deſpotiſm did ud 
preſent to the imagination evils i 
1mmediately dreadful, as the fun 
of an enraged rabble. 
Beſides the effect of their red 
apprehenſions, ſo many objects d 
novelty, aſtoniſnment, and horro!, 
ſerved entirely to fill up the im 
gination, and to draw the attet- 
tion of the people away from il 
other public concerns. And eie 
when this effect was in ſome deg 
worn away, the minds of 10 
were {till agitated, and their 4 
tention ſtrongly drawn, by the {ut 
ceedipg trials and impending * 


F 
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* 
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ehe rioters 3 vii the delays 
ncident to the laws of high trea- 
on, prolonged the ſuſpence with 
ſpect to theit chief into the courſe 
een 
us it h ned, contrary 
| tan» phat the inp of 
{miniſtration was ſtrengthened, 
by one of the moſt diſgraceful tu- 
nults which has been known in 
his kingdom.; and which, from 
ontemptible and neglected begin- 
ings, .came to threaten the capi- 
11 city, and the nation itſelf, with 
n 
artune, is ſuppoſed to be ſel- 
jom ſingle in ber benefits, any 
more than in her injuries. The 
eus of the taking of Charles- 
own, which arrived juſt at the 
=o the riots, ſerved, in a very 
onkderable degree, to eraſe the 
memory of all paſt diſappointments 
In the war, and to revive all the 
anguine hopes of the ſpeedy ſub- 
ugatioh.. of the colonies, This 
lattering gleam of ſucceſs recalled 
n — 4 to the American ſy. 
em, which. they had only aban- 
doned from its apparyot bopeletT: 
gels, and from feeling the loſs of 
which it was productive. Succeſs 
aſt in all 5 ſtrengthen govern- 
nent; and will recover or afford 
popularity to any meaſures. Num- 
ders who originally diſliked the 


var, and who condemned the. 


geaſuxes and principles which led 
bo it, were, howeyer, well enough 
ontented, when they | 
bought, that it was like to end 
Z 

Thus, after the ſtrongeſt appear- 
ances on eyery ſide of an approach- 
ing and heavy tempeſt, the ſæy 
was ſuddenly cleared, and every 
hing went ſmoathly and proſpe- 
ouly with adminiſtration. The 


its 


might 


ſaw, or. 


influence and autherity of the” 
crown, were more ſpread and bet. 
ter fixed than they had been for 
ſome time; and the oppoſition loft 
_ popularity in the ſame pro- 
portio 5 2 N ne PH 
This ſtate of things extended 
the views of the miniſters to 4 
meaſure, which, though much 
wiſhed by them, they probably 
would not otherwiſe have venturt 
upon. The late reſolutions bf the 
commons could not be forgotten. 
The ſtrange and unexpected turns 
which things had taken in the 
preceding ſeſſion, could not but 
weaken S of miniſters 
in the preſent parliament. They 
ſeized in another ſeſſion, 
particularly ſo near the term of 
their natural -diffolution, with 
other fits and, other ſtarts, fil 
more unexpected and alarmin 
than thoſe of the preceding ſeſſion. 
There was every reaſon to ex- 
peR, that in the preſent ſtate of 


things, and | diſpoſition of the 


people, the elections would go 
greatly in fayour of the court. A 

iſſolution was accordingly deter- 

mined upon; but the deſign was 
kept concealed in the moſt pro- 
found ſecrecy. The conttacil fa- 
vourite members, in the manage- 
ment of their old intereſts, or the 
eſtabliſkment of new, ſeemed on 

to look towards that general elec- 
tion, which muſt of neceſſity take 
place at the limited term. Th 

oppoſition, who had no treaſury 
to ſupport their expences, were to 
rely on the merits of their paſt 
conduct with their conſtituents, 


and deemed it prudent to reſerve 


their force, to the near approach 
of the ſeaſon of conteſt. A great 
number of them were likewiſe en 
gaged on duty in the _— of 

| ; their 


* * j 4 4 
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85 ye. regiments of _ militia 3 


Were generally, and, as it 


15 1s 1 laid, 59 8 
a 


cioned at a great diſtance from 
their © 20 4:5 and local in- 


tereſts. | 
8. 74 perſons however, WKevly 
Fant obſerved with great 


| civ the nation 
nto alder Page, DT, of ſpreading ry 


| nion, that the military power u 

5 1772 to the ſupport of the 

| e and to the 

ecurity of the le. 

£94 wel 7 wk Meer „I 

were formed in the” metropolis, 

| elſewhere; the inhabitants 

purchaſing arms, and rg 
Juch a degree of. knowled 

their exerciſe and uſe, as would be 

: necellary for the future preſerva- 

don of he ublic peace, and for 


EE "Rarity of the 
„ unnece 


This ſpirit 
read conſiderably; and the mea- 
ure of providing arms, and be in 
all times ready to ſupport the 
civil authority, was held out as an 
act of conflitutional duty and 
neceſſity. 
Nor did the petitioning coun- 
ties entirely link under the preſent 
torrent of public opinion, nor re- 
. themſelves to the impreſſions 


apprehenſion and terror which 


* "prevailed. 
A numerous meet! 


2 of the Yorkſhire com- 


mittee of -affociation, 
 $ompoled of ſome of the principal 
ntlemen of that great 49 
came to ſeveral very ſpirited r 
lations on this ſuhject: To ex- 
_culpate themſelves and their de- 
"gu from any the leaſt een 


reſolutions of 
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untry, along gin, their 


or tendency to produce diſords 
and confuſion; and to treat 4 
infinuations to the con * 
whatever quarter they migh 

been derived, as defamatory - 

geſtions, cone to deter (1 
affociated bodies from the - prof, 

cution of their juſt and neceſy 


plan of public reformation f. 


aſſert, that the uſe of arms ſor th 
preſervation of order and Publi 
peace, was not only a right in en 
citizen, dut a, duty impoſe 
them Ow expreſs letter 
law :— To condemn the orden 
raſhly iſſued in London for diſam 
ing the inhabitants, as wnconli. 
tutzonal and illegal: To entery 
kind of proteſtation againſt the in 
terference of the military in tht 
ſuppreſſion of riots, not under th 
direction of the civil magiſtratz 
but at the diſeretion of che cen 
manding oficer:— And, that how. 
ever the order for the 4iſcretio 
ary interference of the military i 
the ſuppreſſion of the late riot i 
the metropolis, might have ben 
unavoida through the grea 
neſs of the ee and the ini 
midation of the magiſtracy; ye 
the extenſion of ſimilar orders t 
the army in other parts of ti 
kingdom, where no ſuch dane 
exiſted, and where nd reluCtand 
in the magiſtracy to the perſom 
ance of their duty appeared # 
was ſuſpected, could not be 
fended, 

The county of Middleſes, ce 
time after, ado verbatim, tit 
ecounty of Yor! 
and they were likewiſe eee 
the city of London, excepting oli 


that, which conveyed a reflection, 


on her own magiſtracy. They 
were in time more or efs wy 


, 1 


ex public bodies. But the 
zunty of Huntingdon, went far 
der than any other. In the firſt 
lace they inſlructed their repre- 
ntatives to make an e y, in 
arliament, by whoſe advice the 
ders. iſſued to the military in the 
etropolis, had been extended to 
nous parts of the kingdom, and 
long continued, contrary to the 
mmon courſe of law? and that 
bey ſhould take ſuch Reps, as 
ere beſt ſuited to prevent ſuch 
pconſtitutional and dangerous or- 
rs from being iſſued in future. 
be next reſolution was expreſſed 
1 the following words That 
it be recommended to every 
houſe -k to have proper 


arms, ſuch as muſket and bay- 
onet, and to be ready and ex- 


pert in the uſe of them; to be 
prepared againſt all emergen- 


cies that may ariſe from any 

attack of our many ſurrounding 

enemies, or any invaſion of our 

rights and-liberties.” 

As the late impreſſions produced 
1 the riots, were by degrees weak- 


ed, and gave place to a jealouſy 


the diſcretionary power in the 
my, of acting in dently of 
e civil authority, it became a 
ject of murmur-and complaint; 
dan that ſtate of temper, ſeveral 
_ — 7 — which had been 
ormed for the purpoſe 
aſſiſting the civil i in 
e preſervation of peace and or- 
received applauſe and thanks 
om different public bodies. 
The attention to other national 
dncerns. revived along with this 
louſy.” + Yorkſhire inted 
delegates to attend in Lon- 
dn during the enſuing ſefion, 
onder to communicate with 
ole of other counties and corpo- 
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operated like a thunder 


# 


rations, and by mutual . 
vice, to give ſupport and effic 
to 8 i Much — 9 
laint and cenſure was throw out 
x ſeveral of theſe bodies upon che 
conduct of the Houſe of Commons 
in the laſt ſeſſion. 
ſhire committee, expreſſing them. 
ſelves in rather ſtronger texms than 
ſome others, ſay, they- find 
themſelves under a neceſſity of de- 
xg that nothing had hitherto 
been done by parliament towards 
eſſecting the ends required by the 
petitions, notwithſtanding that the 
reſolutions of the eommons them- 
ſelves acknowle the juſtneſs 


of the prayers of thoſe eee 5 


Yet, ſay they, inſtead of proceed - 
ing to that reform, the very in- 
fluence complained 6f was exerted, 
either to reject in the firſt inſtance, 
or to baftle in its ꝓ 
propoſition that was offered to the 
conſideration of parliament, for 
effecting the ends propoſed. Si- 
milar e were made by 
other committees! 


Several of the aſſociated or pe- 


titioning bodies, after t ap- 
plauſe bo Mr. Burke . £5 other 
gentlemen, for their attempts in 
the late ſeflion, and a declaration 
that they could not hope for any 
effetual redreſs, with reſpect to 
the grofs abuſes in the raiſing and 
expenditure of the public money, 
from the endeavours of the com- 
miſſioners of accounts, requeſted 
him to bring forward his bill 
reform in the enſuing ſeſſion 
bh proclamation fo 
proclamation for . 
diſſolving the parliament _ — 


„with reſpett to ſuddenneſs 
an ＋ * on thoſe who were 
not in the ſecret. A new proro- 


gation 
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gation had taken place within a the late parliament, who, alt 
few days, Which ſerved to render they did not take the trouble of 
_ he ſtroke. ſtill more unexpected. declaring their ſentiments to 
I be ſhortneſs of the time allotted public, were tired of a conf 
forthe elections, | increaſed the fruitleſs attendance and opp 
- difficulties and - diſadvantages to tion, either. determined to ret 
thoſe, who were at a diſtance from entirely from public bufineſ;, | 
their. * or intereſts, and grew very indifferent as to t& 
who had taken no previous mea- event of their elections. Theg, 
fares of ſecurity. From” theſe, neral venality which now appey, 
and from the other cauſes which ed among the eleQors, and th 
we have mentioned, the elections contempt of their own de 106 
went much in favour of the court, and reſolutions, as well as of: 
and ſeveral of the moſt popular paſt faithful ſervice, which it py 
members, whoſe public conduct duced, could not fail highly z 
ſeemed to receive the general ap- diſguſt many, and to render they 
tion of their conſtituents, were fill more hopeleſs of public £ 
ithſtanding thrown outof their fairs. They xhly ſaid, th 
ſeats. Mr. Fox, however, carried whatever ſm gree of pulli 
his election for the city of Weſtmin - ſpirit and virtue ſtill remains 
Ker by a great majority againſt the among the people was entirg 
Earl of Lincoln, who was ſupported evaporated in words; and whey 
by the whole weight and power of ever the touehſtone was appli 
the court. Admiral Keppel, who their venality would not 8 6 
| was thrown out of his old ſeat at pear predominant, but . wo 
MK — -Windfor, by that weight and in- prove to be their only principle 
__ 'Anence, was brought in by the It does not 1 hap 
public ſpirit of the electors for that the accidents which befal 
- -the county of Surrey, where he had dividuals, ſhould produce 2 
little local intereſt or connection, great effect upon the politia 
. with thoſe of the other conduct or ſituation of ſtates, a 
candidate. 2 ſilt leſs upon the general ſtate ( 
© 113 new men obtained feats in public affairs. The capture 8 
Parliament. The poverty of the Mr. Laurens, late Preſident of ih 
times, operating along with the Congreſs, on his paſſage fra 
general hopeleſſneſs which now America, was however one of tha 
prevailed, that any oppoſition in fingular inſtances, in which tt 
parliament would be capable of political ſituation of no ſmall pat 
producing a beneficial altera- of Europe ſeemed: confiderably i 
tion in the conduct of public af- fected by the fortune of a fngt 
fairs, had both together ſo power man. It was the occafion, if 1 
ful an effect, that candidates the cauſe, of the precipitate m 
were not to be found, who ture between Great Britain 


would 1 the uſual expenſive Holland, and of that friendly Bu 
conteſte of the counties. No ge- and alliance which had for luppl 
neral election, perhaps for a cen- many years. bound together tit Impo1 
tury, produced ſo little expence in neig pouring maritime and kx Which 
that reſpect. Several members of teflant powers. That which Eee 
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er conſidered as the ſecond ma- 
itime er, and more chan 
nce botaly ſapported her claim 
o the empire of the fea, which 
12d ſo long participated in the 
ntereſts an glory of England, 
25 now added to'a combination, 
rowedly formed to reduce, if not 
utirely to annihilate her naval 
Dower.” , 

Mr. Laurens being bound from 
philadelphia, in a Congreſs pack- 
t, on an embaſſy to Holland, was 
iken in the beginning of Sep- 
mber on the banks of Newfound- 
and, by the Veſtal frigate, com- 
anded by Captain Keppel. The 
package which contained his pa- 


ders had been thrown overboard, 


but its bulk preventing it from 
addenly linking, it was ſaved by 
he, boldneſs. and dexterity of a 
Britiſh ſeaman, and moſt of the 
papers recovered from the effects 
pf the water, 


Upon his arrival in England, 
he was committed as a ftate pri- 


ſoner, and upon a charge 
0a. th. of high treaſon, to the 


ower of London, under a war- 
rant or order ſigned by the three 
ſecretaries of ſtate. He is ſaid, 
upon his examination before the 
ninifters, to have claimed the 
pnvilege of his ſituation, in cau- 
tonſly declining to anſwer any 
queſtions whoſe tendency he could 
ot immediately perceive, ſo that 
ittle other information was ob- 
uned from him than an acknow- 
ledgement of his name, and of his 
late condition as Preſident of the 
Congreſs. 
But this defect was abundantly 
lupplied by his papers. The moſt 


important, however of theſe, and 


which produced the ſubſequent 
effect, were the papers relating to 


_-; 
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an eventual treaty of ,amity- 
commerce — — — 
Holland, which had been in agi- 
tation for more than two years 
paſt, and to which Mr. Laurens 
was furniſhed with power, to put 
the hniſhing hand. Among theſe 
was a draught of the treaty, which 
was, however, only to take effe&, 
when the independence of Ame. 
rica ſhould be acknowledged by 
Great Britain, or confirmed at a 


ce. The negociators on the 


fide of Holland, were M. Van 


Berkel, penſionary and counſellor 
to the city of Amſterdam, (an of. 
ice of great weight and power) 
with other members of the regen- 
cy, aſſiſted by ſome great commer- 
cial houſes of that city, It does 
not appear, that the ſtates gene- 
ral were at all conſulted upon, or 
concerned in the tranſaction ; ſo 
that 1t was more properly a provi- 
fional treaty with the ſtates of that 
city, or at moſt with the province 
of Holland, than with the united 
provinces at large. But Amſter- 


dam depended upon herown weight 
and influence, including that of 


the province in which ſhe bears ſo 
ſupreme a ſway, together with the 
public advantages to be derived 
from the treaty, as fully compe- 
tent to the purpoſe of obtaining 
its ratification, when the pro 
ſeaſon arrived; and it ſeems x wag 
the Americans conſidered this ſe- 
curity as fully ſufficient, | 
We have formerly ſhewn, that 
the Dutch in general, even at the 
commencement of the trou- 
bles, much diſapproved of the 
harſh meaſares, which were then 
in contemplation or purſuit with 
reſpe& to America. Many, if not 
moſt of theſe, were at that time 
well affected to Great Britain, 


and 


N 2 * * 4 a a 


1 F 
— 


SY 


and lamented upon her own. ac- 
count, as well as chat ↄf the Pro- 
_ teflant and; maritime intereſts. in 
general. he dangerous tendency, 
they held it, of that condut᷑t 
Which ſhe had now adopted; but 
they likewiſe, at the ſame time, 
' greatly for the calamities 
which were falling, or likely to 
fall upon the Britiſh Americans; 
and could not but deeply fympa- 
thize with a people, whoſe ſitua- 
tion bore ſo near a reſemblance to 
What once had been their own. It 
was much more upon theſe princi- 
les, than apon any that were in- 
cal to Great Britain, that the 
Scotch regiments were refuſed in 
the beginning of the conteſt. 
But theſe | + Hep being conti- 
nually irritated by the aggrava- 
tions of the war, what at firſt 
feemed to be only a friendly con- 
gern or blame for wrong-doing, 
by N degenerated into a ſett- 
| Ted'diflike ; and thoſe under its 
fence, continually fell in with 
and ftrengthened the French par- 
ty, who were acting upon princi- 
ples directly oppoſite to thoſe 
Which had originally operated 
with themſelves. Other cauſes 
" concurred in the ſame effect. A 


+ harſh remonſtrance-from the court 


of London, which was repreſent. 
ed as holding a domineering and 
arbitrary language, unſitting to be 
offered to ſovereign and independ- 
ent ſtates, inſtead of intimidation, 
excited nothing but reſentment. 
Some jealouſy of the views of the 
_ Radtholder, fomented by the French 
faction, had for ſome time been 
gaining great ground; and it be- 
ng. ſuppoſed that he would be 
ſupported in theſe by the court of 
London, that circumſtance ſerved 
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not 2 little to looſen the bonds g 
union be tween both nations. 
The recent circumſtances of ex. 
amining and bringing in the Dutg 
convoy under Count Byland, i 
the beginning of the year, and th 
royal proclamation iſtaed in Log. 
don on the 17th of April, in con, 
ſequence of the failure of the ſtaty 
general, in not furniſhing the fug 
cours ſtipulated by treaty to Grey 
Britain, are freſh in every memo 
ry, and were ſtated in our laſt w. 
Thus circumſtances of irritz. 
tion and jealouſy, were continual 
ly accumulating on both fide 
until the preſent event brought 
things to their ultimate point 
deciſion. Sir Joſeph Yorke in. 
mediately preſſed the buſineſs in 
ſtrong memorials to the ftates ge. 
neral, and after ſtating. the clay 
deſtine correfpondence which, i 
now appeared from Mr. Laurens! 
papers, the ſtates of Amſterdan 
had long carried on with the Ame 
rican rebels, and the inſtruction 
and powers which they had given, 
for entering into a treaty vid 
thoſe rebels, although they wer 
the natural ſubjects of a ſovereigt 
to whom the republic was joinet 
by the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, 
he then demanded; in the named 
the king his maſter, not only 1 
formal diſayowal of fo irregulari 
conduct, but alſo inſiſted on ipets 
dy ſatisfaction, adequate to tif 
offences, and the puniſhment d 
the Penſionary Van Berkel at 
his accomplices, as -difturbers d 
the public peace, and violators d 
the rights of aations, 
An immediate anſwer not being 
given, the Britiſh ambaſſador con. 
tinued to preſs the. matter cloſe! 
, en 5 N 


in a ſecond memorial. The ſtates 
beneral then informed Sir Joſeph 
orke, by a meſſage, that his 
memorial had been taken ad re. 
ſerenuum by the deputies of the re- 
Wpettive provinces, according to 
he received order and conſtitution 
pf 1 and that they 
0 d 


UG, endeavour to frame an an- 
ea Wer to it, as ſoon as the nature 
0 of their government would admit. 
v0 This not being at all deemed ſa- 


isfaRtory by the court of London, 
Sir Joſeph Yorke received orders 
o withdraw from the Hague; and 
nat ſtep was — before 5 
cloſe of the year, by 

Dec. zoth. 4 declaration bf oli. 
lities againſt Holland. ls 
Such was in general the ſtate of 
public afairs previous to the meet- 
ing of the new parliament. No 
hange of any conſequence had 
taken place in adminiſtration, any 
more than'in the ſtate of the par- 
ies that compoſed the oppoſition. 
It could not ariſe from an appre- 
henfion, on the fide of the court, 
df any deficiency of ſtrength in the 


rr 


gl fix new peers were now 
ef eated ; and muſt therefore be at- 
1, tributed to a ſenſe of merit, and 
A cknowledgement of © ſervices, 


heſe-were Lord Gage, the Ho- 
nourable” james Brudenell, Sir 
Ham” De Grey, Sir William 


bt t Hou. Charles Fitzroy, 
od Wind Henry Herbert, Eſq; who 
re all created - Engliſh barons, 
a e do not confider the granting 


of a baronape; with an extention 
to the female line, in Earl Tal- 
os family, as an immediate in- 
reaſe of peerage. Some ſmall 
Ja loi time before the meet 

Ee. ing of parliament, Ld. 
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ereral conferences, and at length 


Carliſle was appointed to the go- 
vernment of Ireland; and Lord 
Grantham ſueceeded him at the 


head of the board of trade. 


The firſt buſineſs in the 414. 
Houſe of Commons was ne- 3K. 


ceſſarily the choice of a ſpeaker; | 


a buſineſs-which afforded an op- 
rtunity for a trial of ſtrength on 


th fides, and to the miniſters, 
former re- 


not only of gratifyi 
ſentments, but of ſhewing the 
danger, in certain ſituations, of 
incurring their diſpleaſure. Our 
readers will reeollect, that the 
ſpeech made by Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, as ſpeaker, on the ch of 
May, 1777, upon his preſenting 
to the throne, the bills for the 
diſcha 
and for the addition of 100,0001. 4 
year to that eſtabliſhment, gave 
great umbrage at the time to the 
court and adminiſtration; and that 


notwithſtanding the ſanction of au 


immediate vote of approbation 
from the Houſe of Commons, the 
matter was ſtill ſo heavily reſented, 


as to be again brought forward, 


when it was productive of long 
debates, which were intermixed 
with no ſmall degree of warmth 
and acrimony. 
Commons, however, | ſupported 
their ſpeaker, and he obtained a 
complete triumph upon that occa- 
ſion. N 47 
The differences which broke out 
between the ſpeaker and the mini- 
ſter in the late ſeſſion, are within 
every one's recollection, and are 
ſtated in our laſt volume. In the 
altercations which then aroſe, the 
fpeaker openly afcribed to his con- 
duet on the former occation, the 
cauſes of his preſent complaints, 
and of that negle& and want of 


confidence, which he had ever 


hnce 


rge of the civil lift debts, . 


he "Houſe of 
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ning of the new 
termined upon 


tleman then in 


ſinee experienced from the mini- 
ſtry. The diſcuſſions which that 


buſineſs produced, any more than 


the part which the ſpeaker had 


taken upon ſome public queſtions 


of great importance, by no means 
tended to reconciliation, 

All theſe matters were in fall 

ion againſt the late ſpeaker, 

Sir Fletcher Norton, at the meet- 

parliament. Ano- 

ther ſpeaker was accordingly de- 


| conducting the buſineſs adopted 
by the- miniſters, was to pay the 
higheſt compliments to the late 
ſpeaker upon his abilities and 


' knowledge, and to make the great- 


eſt acknowledgements, as well of 
the - honour and dignity with 
which he filled his high ſtation, 
as of the firmneſs, prudence, di- 
ligence, and 'indefatigable zeal, 
with which he had diſcharged its 
exceedingly laborious duties. But 
being thus let down. upon ſoft 


ground, it was then lamented, 


that by the continued exertion of 
theſe eſtimable qualities, during 
two parliaments, his conſtitution 
had ſo much impaired, that 
its effects in the laſt ſeſſion, had 
been but too viſible to every gen- 
arliament; and 
indeed, notwithſtanding the ea- 


gerneſs of his zeal, could not but 


conſiderably affect the public buſi- 
neſs of chat time. That conſider- 
ing the preſent critical ſituation 
of yum affairs, much buſineſs, 
and conſequently many long and 


late debates, were likely to come 
on; and that under all theſe cir- 


cumſtances, it would neither be 
decent in the gentleman himſelf 
to propoſe, nor becoming in that 
bonſe, to ſhew 10 little reſpe& 
and gratitude to him, as to adopt 


1 
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the propoſition, of again putting 


„ and the mode of 


inſult upon that gentleman; an 


tas. "for the many -years of © 


him into a ſitvation, the fatipug 
of which, in his preſent precariay 
ſtate of health, muſt be equal. 
beyond his powers of application; 
and deſtrudtive to his conſtity 
The American miniſter, aft 
an introduction upon this ground, 
then moved, that Mr. Cornwal, 
a gentleman eminently endowe 
with all the qualifications necel, 
ſary for fulfilling the duties of that 
high office, with no leſs honoury 
himſelf, than advantage to thy 
houſe, ſhould be choſen ' they 
ſpeaker. The motion was ſecond. 
ed by Mr. Welbore Ellis. 
The oppoſition expreſſed the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment, not only 2 
the motion, but at the argument 
which were held out as the ground 
of its ſupport. The miniſters hat 
acknowledged the late ſpeaker u 
be the moſt able of all men ts fl 
the chair, and in the very m 
ment of that confeſſion, they pro- 
E another candidate, and u 
eighten the inconſiſtency, ſtrong 
ly recommend to him, to copy 
the example of his | predeceſſor, 
As to the bad health of the [att 
2 being aſſigned as a cauf 
his rejection, it was a ven 
bare, and an entirely unfoundet 
pretence. The health of the 1 
ſpeaker was now ſo firmly ella 
bliſhed; that he was evidently u 
capable of diſcharging all tit 
duties of his office, as ever he hu 
been in any part of his life. Tiw 
pretence was therefore an abſolutt 
mockery of the houſe, and th 
motion was intended as a dirt 


if the meaſure was adopted i 
would be a moſt ungrateful . 
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of his life, had he been applied to directly or 


U | uable 

82 had Kaen ſo much ho- 
dur and ability devoted to the 
dlic ſervice: of his country in 
at houſe. Mr. Dunning accord- 
gly moved, and the motion Was 
conded by Mr. Thomas Townſ- 
Fletcher Norton be 


an himſelf ſaid, 
at on account of his ill ſtate of 
alth in the preceding ſeſſion, 
d the unavoidable interruption 
bich it occaſioned to the public 
figeſs, he had come to the houſe 
der a full determination not to 
again into the chair upon any 
count; and that he muſt there- 
te decline the honour intended 
m by his learned friend who 
d made the motion, and by him 
ho had ſeconded it, for his re- 
ſtatement. But he muff be an 
iot indeed, if he could believe 
at his ſtate of health, of which 
ne of the king's miniſters had 
er received the ſmalleſt intima- 
dn from him, was the real cauſe 
ir moving for a new ſpeaker, 
lding the ſmalleſt pre- 
dus communication with hi 
don the ſuhject. He had in the 
ſeſſion, at the peril of his life, 
d contrary to the advice of his 
byficians,. come down to that 
uſe; he had, when almoſt over- 
elmed with infirmity, ſtrug- 
ed hard to forward the buſineſs 
parliament ; and he had done 
at the particular deſire of thoſe, 
ho now moved to have another 
ntlemanappointed ſpeaker. This 
s uſage he did not expect; he 
ought he had merited other treat- 
ent, He had been in town three 
e, and had never heen aſked, 
iether his. health would enable 
n io contin ue in the chair, nor 


nd, that Si 
ntinued ſpeak 


That- gentlem 


indirectly, on the ſubje& of chooſ- 
ing a new ſpeaker. It was then 
an inſult on the underſtanding of 
every gentleman preſent, to pre- 
tend that ar anxiety for his health 
was the real cauſe, for moving 
that another ſpeaker might be 
choſen ;- and he called upon the 
miniſters to declare, why he was 
thus diſgracefully diſmiſſed? 
This opened a wider ground of , 
debate to the oppoſition,” which 
they immediately occupied. They: 
ſaid, that the mypiſters had adopt- 
ed and reducgfſſ a ſyſtem the, 
abominable practice, of endea- 
vouring to diſgrace every digni- 
fed character in the kingdom; 
and more eſpecially to inſult and 
villify thoſe men whoſe conduct 
the Houſe of Commons approved. 
That their reſentments were not 
more mean, than the motive on 
which they were founded, in the 
preſent inſtance, was unconſtitu- 
tional and dangerous. That the me- 
morable ſpeech, which had drawn 
their enmity on the ſpeaker, re- 
flected the higheſt honour upon 
him; and was equally a record of 
his impartiality in that high office, 
of his zeal for his country, and of 
his feeling for the national diſtreſ- 
ſes. That it had received the re- 
peated approbation of the com- 
mons of England; and was equal- 
ly admired and approved of with - 
out doors. And yet that ſpeech, 
under ſuch ſanctions, was the only 
cauſe for their preſent attempt to 
inſult and diſgrace him. That 
the nation would now form a pro- 
per eſtimate of the views and 
er of the miniſters, when 
they ſaw the open and avowed 
perfecution which they carried on 
againſt all thoſe, who faithfully 
[XJ 2 d1t- 
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diſcharged their public duties, and 


who had ſpirit and virtue ſuffi-- 


cient, to ſupport the intereſts of 
the people, or to maintain their 


rights. The new members, ſaid 


they, will now ſee confirmed, 


what" they had before heard attri- 


buted only to the malice of parties, 
or to newſpaper miſrepreſentation. 
They may perhaps obtain a'good 
leſſon now at their firſt entrance, 
how far the vengeance of power 
1s capable of operating even in 
this popular aſſembly. 

The minifters took no farther 
mare in the debate, beyond the 
introductory ſpeech of the noble 
lord at the head of the American 
affairs. Lord North, though more 
than once called upon, was total- 
Iy:filent. Nor could the warm 
challenges of the late ſpeaker, nor 
tte repeated calls of the oppoſi- 
tion, draw out any manner of ex- 
planation from them, as to the 
cauſes or motives of the conduct fo 
much complained of. | 

I Phe debate was, however, ſup- 
ported with great ſpirit by the 
gentleman who ſeconded the mo- 
tion for the appointment of Mr. 
Cornwall, and by Mr. Rigby. 
Tley ſaid they had never before 
heard, nor could they by any 
means ſubſcribe to the doctrines 
Which were now broached. This 
was the firſt debate in which they 


had heard it aſſerted, that there 


was any thing of inſult, diſgrace, 
or contempt to any man, in ap- 
pointing 'a ſpeaker, or that any 
gentleman was either to be called 
on, or expected to ſtate his rea- 
fons, why he recommended, or 
why he voted, for this or that 
Particular candidate. In a new 
parliament, every member had an 
undoubted right to give his vote 
7 3 | | 


* 


than one; but particularly with 


went too far; that he was 10 


ſaid, why one fide of the bock 
other ſupported 


as he pleaſed for a new ſpeaker 
and the moſt learned in the ly 
were deſired to prove, that it u 
any part of the conſtitution d 
parliament, ſor a ſpeaker to pi 
ſeſs the chair juſt as long as h 
ſhould think proper, unleſs ſons 
charge of criminality could be 
eſtabliſhed againft him. | 

But the latter of theſe gently 
men went farther, and acknoy. 
ledged that he had objections u 
the late ſpeaker on more account 


reſpe& to that conduct in the yer 
1777, which had now been 6 
much boaſted of. He had at thx 
time ſtrongly expreſſed his diſap 
probation, both of the ſpeech, au 
of the vote of thanks, which hat 
been now read as a matter d 
triumph. He now thought, x 
he then did, that the ſpeike 


warranted to make ſuch an addre{ 
to the throne; and that it ws 
flying in the king's face. Bein 
called to order for uſing the roy 
name, he, with his uſual firmneh, 
inſiſted that the oppoſition wer 
not warranted in calling him t 
order, as he had not uſed thi 
name in any manner which coul 
influence the freedom of debate 
He ' ſeemed to laugh at wis 
had been thrown out, of the i. 
fluence of the crown, and the & 
cret reaſons for the motion to eli 
a new ſpeaker; ſuch things, K 
faid, might have an effect will 
younger men, and with thoſe wid 

ad newly entered within tit 
walls of thathouf-, but they coil 
not make the Imalleit im preſa 
on him. The mighty ſecret, it 


moved for a new ſpeaker, and tf 
old, was f. 
ducids 
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ible to a imple: fat, and when 
24 ain agli, and ſtri p- 
e adventitious dreſs of 
loquence, amounted to no more, 
on either fide, than this“ We'll 


4 yote ſor you, if yo 


ot, however, appear, 
upon the diviſion, that the young 
men and new members, in gene- 
ral, had any great objection to 
think. or act with the miniſters. 
Lord George Germain's motion 
or the appointment of Mr. Corn- 
wall to be ſpeaker, was carried by 
a majority of 203 votes, to 134 
who ſupported Mr. Dunning's no- 
mination of the late ſpeaker. 

The new ſpeaker was exceed- 
ingly well received, upon his in- 
roduction to the throne, at the 
head of the houſe, on 
the following day. The 
peech to hoth houſes, which im- 
nediately ſucceeded the ceremo- 
ial of receiving the . ſpeaker, 
eemed to. hold out a motive, with- 
but its being directly aſſigned, for 
the late diſſolution, by declaring 
more than ordinary ſatisfaction in 
eeting parliament, at a time, 
when. the late elections afforded an 
opportunity of receivin 
certain information of 
tion and wiſhes of the people, to 
wich his majeſty was always in- 
lined to pay the utmoſt attention 
and regard. The other objects of 
the ſpeech were, to ſtate, in a full 
point of view, the arduous ſitua- 
tion of public affairs; the formi- 
lable nature, the injuſtice, and 
the dangerous views, of that vaſt 
ombination bf force, which was 
ormed.- againſt us in ſupport of 
the American rebellion. - The 
mole force and faculties of the 
$14 and Spaniſh monarchies 


a' be for 


*%. 


were drawn forth, and exerted; to 
the utmoſt, the undiſguiſed object 
of the confederacy being to grati- 
fy a boundleſs ambition, by de- 
ſtroying the commerce, and giving 
a fatat blow to the power of Great 
Britain. It was acknowledged, 
that the force granted by the laſt 
arliament, along with the divine 
bleſln gon the bravery of our fleets 
and armies, had happily ſucceed- 
ed in withſtanding the formidable 
attempts of our enemies, and in 
fruſtrating the great expectations 
which they had formed. The ſig- 
nal ſuccefles which had attended 
the progreſs of the Britiſh arms in 
Georgia and Carolina, were held 
out to view; and were ſaid to be 
gained, with ſo much honour to 
the conduct and courage of the 
officers, and to the valour and in- 
trepidity of the troops, as equalled 
their higheſt character in any age, 
and, it was truſted, would have 
important conſequences in bring- 
ing the war to a happy concluſion. 
But though the accompliſhment of 
that great end was. moſt earneſtly 
deſired, they would undoubtedly 
agree in opinion, that they could 
only ſecure ſafe aud honourable 
terms of peace by ſuch powerful 
and reſpectable preparations, as 
ſhould convince our enemies, that 
we would not ſubmit to receive 
the law from any powers whatſo- 
ever, and that we are united in a 
firm reſolution to decline no diffi- 
culty or hazard in the defence of 
our country, and for the preſerva- 
tion of our eſſential intereſts. The 
commons were informed, that his 
majeſty ſaw and felt, with con- 
cern, that the various ſervices of 
the war muſt, unavoidably, be at- 
tended with great and heavy ex- 
pences; but they were deſired ta 
K] 3 grant 


* 
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Brant ſuch ſupplies only, as their 


Swen ſecurity, and the exipency of 
Affairs ſhould be found to require. 


ue forms of the houſe of com- 


mons happened, upon this occa- 
on, to prevent the ſpeech from 


being conſidered or read until the 
"Row. 56h following Tueſday ; 
1 me when an addreſs, ad- 

ding the uſual reaſſertion of all the 
Propoſitions contained in the 
eech, and ſuch compliments as 

e events of the day ſuggeſted, 
was moved for by Mr. De Grey, 
and ſeconded by Sir Richard Sut- 

ton. An amendment was moved 

by Mr. Grenville, and ſeconded 
by Col. Fitzpatrick, propoſing to 
leave but the whole addreſs, ex- 
cepting the complimentary part, 

and to ſubſtitute in the place of 
the ſabſequent clauſes theſe words, 

that, In this arduous conjunc- 

„ ture we are determined to unite 
«© our efforts for the defence of 


4* 


*« this our country; and we beg 


% leave to aſſure your majeſty, 
er that we will decline no diffi- 
s culty or hazard in preſerving 
Fc the effential int cf this 
% kingdom.“ | 
As the old queſtion, of ſup- 
porting or abandoning the Ameri- 
can war, neceſſarily held a princi- 
pal part in the preſent debate, we 
Mall only attend to the new mat- 
ter introduced, or the new ground 
_ of argument taken, on eſther ſide, 
It was advanced, in ſupport of the 
addreſs, that our affairs in Ame- 
rica were in a much better train, 
and much more proſperous ſitua- 
tion, than they had been at any 
time fince the convention of Sara- 
toga : that the ſplendid ſacce's of 
Lord Cornwallis in the ſouthern 
colomes, had enhanced the repu- 
tation of the Briuſh arms, and 


juſt and liberal offers made bj 
'Great Britain to America, hal 


that more than half the Amen 


/ 


had in the higheſt ay, * inti 
dated/ our pre. ann 'Th Ty 
lina was entirely reduced to þ 
obedience of our arms, and t 
numerous friends of Great Brit 
in that country, were no longy 
afraid to avow their ſentimeny 
That it was no 0 5 a queſtin 
of allegiance and independeny 
between us and our colonies; hu 
the queſtion now was, wheti»M 
we ſhould relinquiſh thoſe valuat 

rovinces to the houſe of Boy; 

on ? No loverof his country coul 
heſitate a moment, in oppoſing y 
the laſt ſuch an acceſſion ore 
to our natural enemy; and n 
friend of America could wiſh th 
we ſhould reſign her to the yok 
of an arbitrary ſovereign. 


Nothing, they faid, could bet 
greater miſtake, or more impr, lity 
perly held out, than the languig of | 
continually uſed on the other fi the 
that the war was at preſent cam Pr 
on for the purpoſe of conquer m 
America. The fact was Auch dern 
otherwiſe. The war was no wu 
carried on to protect our nume 
American friends from the ty e. 
ny and oppreſſion of the congrel, f Ne. 
This was a purpoſe which neithe We 
Juſtice, humanity, gratitude, n ha 
even a regard to our own intereßz 2 
would permit us to abandon. He 
would not now be inſiſted tha pens 
America could be recovered h ta] 
conqueſt ; but it was well to bv ”oy 


hoped, that America was fi! u 
be regained by this country. Tit 


produced very great and gener 
effects upon the minds of the pe 
ple; and it was not to be dopbtr 


cans, when freed from their 9 
preſſors, would appear to " 


u friends to the Britiſh, go- 
g . — his then was no 2 
% ſon for the language of deſpond- 
+ MY ency, ; our late fgnal ſucceſſes, 
im operating upon this diſpoſition of 
. the people, muſt produce the hap- 
Ly pieſt eftects ; and, that as we have 


now ſeen. and corrected our own 
errors, ſo the prevalence of reaſon 
over paſſion will operate equally 
Lich the Americans, and prevent 
their being far behind us; eſpe- 
cially as occaſion muſt continually 
be given, for contraſting the hap- 
pineſs which they enjoyed under 
our mild government with the ty- 


5 ranny of their preſent rulers, and 
uno feeling more and more their 
i i odious and diſgraceful dependence 


on France. f 5 

They then contended, that our 
ſituatian precluded every proſpect 
of honourable peace, but through 
the medium of victory; that the 
proſecution of the war with the 
utmoſt energy, until it might be 
terminated on better and more ho- 
nourable grounds than at preſent, 
was eflential to the political exiſt- 
ence of Great Britain ; and, in a 
word, that we muſt humble France 
through the ſides of America. 
That if we even ſubmitted to the 
humiliating and diſgraceful mea- 
ſure of . the inde- 
pendency of America, ſtill, that 
fatal conceſſion, which would ex- 
pole us to the probable loſs of all 
our tranſmarine poſſeſſions, and 
link the political conſequence of 
this. kingdom to nothing in the 
ſcale of Europe, would not acce- 
lerate the work of peace, however 
tervently that happy event was 
to bedefired. America was a new 
ſtate; ſhe. maſt maintain or eſtab- 
lh her public character; and ſhe 
vas bound by every tie of policy, 
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as well ay. honour, not to deſert 
her allies, or to leave them ex- 
poſed to our collected efforts, in a 
war undertaken for her advantage. 
But if it were otherwiſe, {he was 
now too cloſely connected with, 
and toe much dependent on- 
France, to have it in Ker power to 
enter into a ſeparate treaty with 
Great Britain. 
Our fituation was undoubtedly 
difficult and. perilous ; but, if our 
native courage did not do it, we 
might learn- from the example of 
other wiſe and powerful nations, 
never to deſpond in any circum- 
ſtances ;| but to expect the happy 
effects of fortitude even in * 
moſt adverſe ſituations. Nor, in 
truth, was the heterogeneous con- 
federacy formed againſt us, al- 
though undoubtedly in à very 
high degree powerful, by any 
means ſo tremendous and alarm- 
ing as was repreſented and ima- 
ined. Beſides the principles of 
iſunion, and many other faults 
common to all confederacies; this 
was compoſed of powers, .which, 
in the nature of things, were the 
molt unlikely, if not utterly in- 
capable, of coaleſcing, for any 
continuance, with cordiality, that 
ever were, or that poſſibly could 
be brought together, The Spa- 
niards had the ſtrongeſt natural 
averſion, cheriſhed by the accumu- 
lated prejudices of all ages, both 
to the people and country of 
France. And could it be ſup- 
poſed or believed, that the Pro- 
teſtant republicans of North Ame- 
rica, who were more zealouſly 
attached to their religious and po- 
litical principles than 3 any 
other civilized people, and who 
were fighting againſt their t 
country and their own. blood for 
4 liberty, 


1 


8 


2 
union with a Roman Catholic and 
1 2 2 power, which havi: en- 


— 4 
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hould enter into a cordial 
ig and laſing... bands, of 


ſlaved its own meals, would not 


afford the word liberty a place in 
its dictionaries. . We ſhould then 


ſtrike at the whole confederacy, 
and not at this part or that ſepa- 
rately, until the vigour. of our 
efforts, operating upon its own 
inciples of diſſolution, had ſha- 

ten the whole fabric to pieces. 
On the other fide it was ob- 
ſerved, that there was every year 
a new. reaſon. for continuing the 
American war; firſt, it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſend troops to deliver 
_ the, men of property and confe- 
uence on that continent from the 
' tyranny of the mob; afterwards 
to deliver the lower ranks from 
the oppreſſion of the upper, and 
particularly of the congreſs ; and 
now we are called upon to deliver 


both from the thraldom in which. 


they were held by. France. Such 
were the vain and empty deluſions 
by which, year after year, the 
nation had been led through all 
the calamity, loſs, danger, and 
. diſgrace, of this ruinous war, 
The infatuation of the miniſters 
was now evidently as ſtrong, for 
Its continuance, as it had been in 
the beginning ; and 'they ſeemed 
to think the parliament and na- 
tion to be as blind and as infatu- 
ated as they were themſelves, 
The laſt parliament had, like 
other the moſt abandoned ſinners, 
in its dying agonies, confeſſed the 


( cauſe of its corruption and profli- 


gacy; this day would afford a de- 
monſtration, whether the fatal and 
corrupt influence then acknow- 
ledged, had extended to the pre- 

\ ſent. Whatever effect miniſterial 


— 4 


Brandy Wine, and the taking of 


* 


arts had heretofore produced © 
the opinions and diſpoſition gf 
the people, the general cry nom 
was, Peace with America, an 
% war, vigorous war, with or 
« natural enemies; it remain. 
ed to be ſeen, whether the mini. 
ſters had influence enough in tha 
houſe, to enable them ſtill to cam 
on the American war, to the en. 
tire ruin, and contrary to the ex. 
preſs ſenſe of the nation. | 
But we are told that our Ame: 
rican affairs are now in a much 
more flouriſhing and - proſperoy 
condition than they have been at 


any time ſince the affair at 8a. ¶ gui 
toga; and that the . vic- Ne 
tory obtained at Camden, is to de. oy 
cide the fate of that continent, WWthe: 
This, ſaid they, has been the of f 
conſtant language, at every glean be! 
of ſucceſs, ever ſince the con che 
mencement of the war. It is in- chat 
deed true, that our ſucceſſes in tha ¶ the 
time have been ſplendid and nu-Mreaſ 
merous, and that our officers and tim. 
troops have, upon various oc; fort 
fions, obtained great honour ; but con 
how far have we, upon the whole, Ch: 
been gainers by theie advantages! Lor 
Boſton was, in the beginning, er off 


changed for New Vork. Th 
reduction of that e- the vie. 
tory at Long Iſland, that at the 


Philadelphia, (the ſeat of congre(;, 
and the capital of America) wen 
all, in their reſpective day, ch. 
jects of the greateſt triumph, and 
each held out, as leading to {uc- 
ceſſes. ſtill more ſplendid, which 
muſt neceſſarily decide the fate ol 
that continent, There will nd 
be the face of à rebel ſeen in al 
North America, was the conſtant 
language of thoſe times. It would 
be unneceſſary to particularize 4 

« * re 


n 


= 


es; or to any comment 
ron che abandoning of Philadel- 
x x45 or the danger which attend- 
ed the retreat. Another ſource of 
confidence is offered to us in the 
exchange” of Rhode Iſland, the 


North America, for Charles- 
Toun, the capital of South Caro- 


calculations determine on which 
ide the balance lies. But the 


to make u every thing, and 


to revive all our former moſt ſan- 


we found our judgment on analo- 
gy or experience, are we not ra- 
ther to conſider ĩt as the forerunner 
of ſome fatal diſaſter? What could 
be more ſplendid or flattering than 
the ſucceſs at Ticonderago? Vet 
that was followed by the loſs of 
the whole army. Have we leſs 
reaſon now, than we had at that 
time, to expect ſuch a reverſe of 
fortune as then happened? The 
conſequence of our ſucceſs at 
Charles- Town, was the laying 
Lord Cornwallis under a neceſſity 
of putting all to the hazard, by 
encountering a great ſuperiority 
of force at Camden. The merit 
and honour of that action lie en- 
tirely with the general and his 
army; but what are we to ſay to, 
or to expect from thoſe conductors 
of the war, who laid him under 
that dangerous neceſſity, which 
renders his victory a miracle? or 
if ſuch conſequences, are the natu- 
ra and inevitable reſult of our 
ſucceſſes on that continent, with 
al What hope, or to what end, is the 
continued? 5 f 


ol! Wl They obſerved farther, that a 
4 calamitous circumſtance attending 
re tþ<4+ 6 " * FEAT * 1 % | * ah : 


ina. Let thoſe expert in ſuch. 
glorious poor,” A Camden is now 


ovine hopes and illuſions. But if 


, | h | kt 
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el conſequences of theſe ſue- 


very, beſt winter harbour in all 


8 


ihat action afforded à direct proof . 
that the majority of the Ameri- 
cans (as ha 


and confidently / afferted by ch 


* 


miniſters) were not friendly t 


this country; but, on the contra- 


ry, that they were almoſt unver- 


ſally attached to the cauſe of con- 


reſs, For no ſooner had General 


ates appeared among the Caro- 
linians, than thoſe very men 
flocked to his ſtandard, who had 
taken the oaths to our government, 
carrying with them the arms that 
were put into their hands by our 
general; a circumſtance which 


reduced him to the unhappy ne- 


ceſſity of putting ſuch of them as 
were taken to death. But the 
very ſame neceflity which obliged 
the general, contrary to his ao 


- fition, to recur to acts of terror, 


they were neceſſary. 


excludes any reliance in the affec- 
tion of that people againſt whom 


It was acknowledged, that great 
advantages might be derived from 
the late ſucceſs obtained by the 
good condut and gallantry of 
Lord Cornwallis and his army. 
It might be made the foundation 
of is Whourable and happy peace. 
Let miniſters, ſaid the oppoſition, 
ſeize and improve the advantage, 
and they will deſerve and receive 
the thanks and applauſe of their 
country. But have they given us 
the ſmalleſt hopes of ſuch a diſ- 
poſition ?' On the contrary, ſaid 
they, does not the ſpeech itſelf, 
and does not the propoſed addreſs, 
which is its echo, prove to the con- 
viction of this houſe, that they 
are determined to purſue-the war 
to the utmoſt ? They dare not give 
it up. They muſt at all events 
carry it on. And its unpopulari- 
ty, and that only, is the _ 


o 
. e 1 
= 
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others facrificed. It was u that 
account that raw new-railed regi- 


ments, under inexperienced offi- 
cers, were ſent to periſh, not in 


detail, but by whole columns, on 


the Weſt India ſervice, whilſt the 


veterans, Who were proof to all 


climates and ſeaſons, were kept in 


America. 8 

It would ſeem to have been ra- 
ther pleaſantly than ſeriouſly ſaid, 
on the other ſide, that Great Bri- 
tain ſtanding ſingly, and without 
an ally, in the war, had great ad- 
vantages over the powerful confe- 


deracy which was formed againſt 
Ber. If the doctrine had been 


true, this nation muſt undoubt- 
edly at preſent be the moſt flouriſh- 
ing in the univerſe, for ſhe is pro- 
bably the only one in that predi- 


cament. It ſeems, however , to 


'Have been ſeriouſly advanced, by 
the ſubſequent alluſions to the 


league of Cambray, and to the 


confederacy againſt Lewis XIV. 


neither of which can in any de- 
re apply in the 2 inſtance. 
t was common danger, diſtreſs, 


and a participation of intereſts, 


that chiefly endeared nations, as 
well as individuals, to one ano- 
ther; and this tie, for the preſent, 


E 1 the French and Americans 


the cloſeſt friendſhip. But if 
we held out to America a ſeparate 
intereſt, and that accompanied 


- With ſuch ſecurity, as ſhould re- 


move all ideas of a common dan- 
ger, it was conſiſtent with expe- 
Fience, and the uſual courſe of 


. things, to expect that we might 
_ diffolve; the friendſhip, and have 


an opportunity of ſucceſsfully 
treating with her. Indeed, with- 
out aſcribing to the Americans 
any unuſual degree either of gra- 
I , 


ig” 


( 
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which, they hold their places. 
that object therefore were all ' 


titude or perſidy, and conſidering 
them merely as men, whole con 
duct, like that of all other; 
would naturally be governed bj 
a mixture of both reaſon and yy 
fion, it was fairly to be preſumed 
that by ſuch a courſe, and by ny 
Raining, from offenſive hoſtilitia 
againſt them, they might ſtill be 
detached from the cauſe of the 
houſe of Bourbon. 
Whatwould be the conſequence, 
they aſked, of withdrawing the 
troops from America?  Americy 
independence undoubtedly. Would 
this be a means of obtaining peace} 
it cannot be denied. Could the 
troops ſubdue. America, if they 
ſtayed there? — it is not evi 
hoped; Can the American wa 
be given up without her being 
independent? certainly not, 
Can peace be obtained upon an 
other terms than American inde. 
pendence - the miniſters know it 
cannot. If theſe things are ſo, 
(and they cannot be controverted 
the miniſters are waſting the bl 
and treaſure of this country with. 
out an object. 8 | 
They totally denied, that ou 
affairs in America were now in: 
better ſituation than they had 


been at any time ſince the conver- 


tion of Saratoga; and inſiſted that 
we were now, in all reſpects, u 
infinitely worſe circumſtances: but 
without waſting time, they ſaid, 
in conſidering the comparati® 
value of polls, or the relatin 
ſtrength of armies, are we 1d 
more than fhrty millions work, 
through the mere expences of tie 
war, than we were at that period: 
and has not the failure of our con- 
merce, and the exhauſture of out 
reſources, been in a ſtill great 


proportion? 1 
Rey military man, they * 


ing zd Known; from the time of the 
*: affair of Trenton, that all attempts 
ay to ſubdue America were ſo many 
b; BW fruirles proſtitutions of blood and 
R. treaſure, for that the matter was 
ied, altogether, impracticable. Is it 
. then wiſe or prudent, ſaid they, 
en for this houſe to pledge itſelf pre- 
| bs cipitately. by an addreſs to the 
the WW farther ſupport and continuance 


of that ruinous and impracticable 


| / 
1 
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it might be known which of the 
king's ſervants it was, who had 


dared to adviſe his majeſty to diſ- 


folve his parliament, at thatparti- 
cular time that the diſſolution 


took place; at a time when moſt 


ntlemen were taken by ſurprize, 
ndeed, for himſelf, he knew the 
miniſters too well, to be ſurprized 
if it had taken place in the midſt 
of the harveſt, or at whatever mo- 


ment was the moſt prejudicial to 


oe 


— 


ace, war? Let us on the contrary aſſure | 
the his majeſty, and declare to all the the people, or the moſt unfavour- 
Ican world, that though we will not able to the freedom of election. 
ould Jonger purſue a meaſure of folly As it was, it took place when the 
ace! and ruin, we ſhall afford every majority of that houſe, eſpecially | 
| the ble ſupport to his arms, when of thoſe who had uniformly oppo- 
they rected apainſt their proper ob- ſed and reprobated the mad and 
even ject, the houſe of Bourbon. Let deſtructive meaſures of miniſters, 
n that houſe deſervedly feel every were in camp, and at confiderable 
eg exertion of our force, and diſtance from the places they re- 
nad. effect of our reſentment, So far ſented ; ſo that the miniſters, 
ache amendment went, and no far- inſtead of conſulting the wiſhes of 
de. i ther ought they to bind them- the people, and inſtead of render- 
wit clves, ing the event as little injurious as 
Some miſcellaneous matter was- poſſible to the internal peace and 
tec) WF drawn in, particularly by Mr. quiet of the kingdom, had taken 
lol BY Fox and Col. Fitzpatrick, who pains to render the diſſolution of 
ich. animadverted greatly on ſeveral parliament as y=_ and calamitous 
circumſtances relative to the late en evil as could have happened. 
0 diſſolution, as well as to the gene- He particularly condemned the 
ui ral election, The former ob- miniſtry for the unconſtitutional 
hat BN ſerved, that the ſpeech began with uſe they had made of the army. 
' 8 afforing them that his majeſty The military, he ſaid, was a force 
tht E wiſhed to know the ſenſe of his at all times inimical to liberty, 
„people, and the ſame paragraph and therefore it behoved every 
bu BY contained the greateſt mockery Engliſhman to watch the army 
all, WY and inſult upon the people, by with a jealous eye. A few months 
0 celling them that he hoped to re- * fince, perhaps, the delicate fitua- 
aun ceive the information he wiſhed tion of affairs made it wiſer to ac- 
da for, through the medium of the quieſce in a queſtionable meaſure, 
a late elections. Were thoſe elec- than to hazard the appearance of 
1 tons, faid he, free? Was the diſ- countenancing the inſurrection, by 
od, lation previouſly announced, or calling in queſtion the means uſed 
cke time of it properly choſen? to ſuppreſs it; but now the occa- 
on He hoped to God theſe circum- ſion was over, conſtitutional con- 
a" Wi ances would become the object of ſiderations muſt take their turn, 
15 in enquiry in that houſe, and that He then proccoded to _— 
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the miniſters in the moſt pointed 


terms, for having dared. to ſend 
orders to officers in all the towns of 


the kingdom, as well in thoſe 


where there had not been the 


ſmalleſt pronenefs to tumult, as 
in thoſe where it had entirely ſub- 
fided, and that quiet was perfect- 
ly reftored, giving them power to 


act at diſcretion, without the au- 


thority of the civil magiſtrate. 

Theſe orders, he ſaid, had not 

been | recalled, till. almoſt every 

election was over; and he repre- 
ſented it as an alarming violence 

to the conſtitution, and a meaſure 

which called loudly for, parlia-. 

mentary enquiry. 


le likewiſe arraigned the mini- 


ſters in terms of the utmoſt ſeveri- 
ty, for the inſult which, he ſaid, 
had been offered to the navy, and 


the prejudice. done to that ſervice 


by the -late appointment of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer he government 


of Greenwich hoſpital. A ſubjeR » 


upon which he ſeemed to exhauſt 


all his powers of cenſure. 


The original addreſs was at 


length carried, upon a diviſion , by 


a majority of 212, to 130 who 
ſupported the amendment, 

The addreſs in the houſe of lords 
was moved for, on. the day that 
the ſpeech from the throne was 


delivered, by the Earl of Weſt- 


moreland. An amendment was 


moved by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, which, like that in the 


houſe of commons, went to the 
omiſſion of the greater part of the 


"addreſs. The debate was neither 


long nor intereſting ; and the ori- 


gina] addreſs was carried upon a 


viſion, by a majority of 68 to 
23. It was obſerved as a ſingula- 


' rity, upon this occaſion, and was 
afterwards commented upon in 


conſtitution of this country, aud 
the deſtruction of the liberties aud 


acknowledgement and than 
the ſovereign. : 


ſpeaker, for his conduct in tha 


: 
. — 1 


% 


more places than one, that thy 
moderation and virtue of not tak. 
ing advantage of the opportunity 
aftorded by the late riots, to unit 
the arms of an enraged: populace 
with thoſe of the military, and ap. 
ply. both to the overthrow of the 


rights of the people, according tg 
the example a few years fine 
ſet by the prince in a northern 
kingdom, were grounds of grea 

10 


. Upon the reſolution 
Rhens of ſup- Nor. i 3 
ly, that 91,000 ſeamen, includ. dig 
ing marines, ſhould be voted fe dat 
the ſervice of the enſuing year, Min 
Mr. Fox, after declaring his af. ah 
ſent, pledged himſelf to the houſe WW. 
that he would, after the holidays, 15 
move for the diſmiſſion of the Earl led 
of Sandwich, and afterwards far oh 
bringing him to condign punilh, giv 
ment, and gave notice that he d 
ſhould found theſe motions on two nes 
different cauſes ;—the firſt for ad the 
viſing his majeſty to promote Su in 
Hugh Palliſer to the government the, 
of Greenwich hoſpital ;—and the the 


ſecond for the ſhameful neglett d 
the navy during that nobleman 
adminiſtration. _  . R 

A vote of thahks to Sir „ 
Fletcher Norton, the late 


office, being moved for by Mr, 
Townſhend, and ſupported by the 
oppoſition in 2 with 
great refiſtance on the court fide, 
and brought out conſiderable de- 
bate, although the miniſters then- 
ſelves took no direct part. It vas 
however, carried on a diviſion, bf 
a majority of 136 to 96. Seven 
of the new members took a part! 

: . oppoling 


= 
- 
| | 
„ 
0 


poſing the vote of thanks; upon 
the ates Lord North went 
with the oppoſition upon the divi- 
fion, 3 


In a few days after, the 


eminent and very important ſer- 
vices performed by them, particu- 
larly by the reduction of Charles- 
Town, and by the late moſt glo- 
rious victory obtained at Camden. 

Several of the eſtimates, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the army, had, as 


different times produced much de- 
bate, complaint, and altercation, 
in the committee of ſupply. Se- 
veral motions were made by the 


intended to afford an exact know- 
ledge of the ſtate of the forces em- 
ployed on foreign ſervice at certain 


eiven periods, which they ſuppo- 
he ted or ſaid, did not approach fo 
1 near the preſent time, as to render 


the communication capable of an 
il” conſequence; but from which 
they intended to ſhew how far ſhort 
the real number of effective troops 
was at thoſe periods, from that 
which was ſtated on paper, and 

aid for by the nation. Some of 
theſe were rejected, and others 
agreed to. The old argument 
was again frequently recurred to, 
of the miſchief or danger of afford- 


the WWW iy information to the enemy; 
id and it was attempted to be thrown 
de, into ridicule b aſking, if it was 
. M rappoſed that Gen. Waſhington 


wanted any information at that 
ime, as to the ſtate and condition 
of Sir Henry Clinton's arm 

twelve months before? 


The appointment of Sir Hugh 


. 1 14 — 
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Palliſer to the government of 
Greenwich hoſpital, and his tak 
ing his ſeat in the houſe as mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, were the 


. 27 h. thanks of the houſe of com- 
ve none were voted to Generals Sir 
nd Henry Clinton, Earl Cornwallis,” 
and Admiral Arbuthnot, for the 


uſual in the courſe of this war, at 


oppoſition for papers and returns, 


means of bringing out, if not the 
moſt 1 debate, at leaſt 
the longer an 


an 


inclination to enter deeply into a 
matter wherein 


ing a favourite of government, 


might well be ſuppoſed. among 


the principal operative motives on 
both fides ; and which is beſides 


of no other moment now perhaps 


to the public, than merely the 
knowledge arifing from it as an 
hiſtorical fact. It is, however, 


neceſſary to take ſuch a view of 
the ſubject in this part, as will Y-_ 


luſtrate and explain the ſubſe- 
quent debates and tranſactions of 
which it was productive. 


We have already ſeen the no- 


tice given by Mr. Fox of his in- 
tended motion, relative to the ap- 
. —— of Sir Hugh Palliſer to 

is government; and it was ſup- 
poſed that avowal of a direct at- 
tack; was a motive with the other 
ſide in accelerating that gentle- 
man's introduction to the houſe of 
commons, 1n order that he might 
there perſonally ſupport" his own 
cauſe, and in a hope that his pre- 


ſence might check that torrent of - 


inyeRive and cenſure, which the 
minifters knew they ſhould other. 
wiſe ſuſtain upon his account. His 
intended appearance in the houſe 
on the day that the naval eſtimates 
were to be laid before the' com- 
mittee was known, and a perſonal 


quarrel between him and Mr. Fox 


was expected / to be the conſe. 
quence. . | 
Mr. 


by far the moſt 
iſcuſſion, which took place 
before the receſs. We have little 


perſonal reſent. 
ment, with the deſire of ſupport- 


„ 
Er „% „ 
— - — _ 6 F=, 9 
5 - - 
by 1 
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Mr., Fox was accordingly the 
principal aſſailant, and the mini- 


5 e bir, the able 

champion T new gOYernar. 
ede was. renewed on 
_ the following day, upon bringing 


up the report from the committee; 


and the attack was ſupported at 
different times, by Mr. Thomas 
Robert Smuth, Mr. Saw Age 
the Earl of Surrey, and Mr. John 
+ Townſhend. The brunt of the 

defence lay with the miniſter, and 
Sir Hugh Palliſer himſelf. Nei- 


ther the admiralty lords, nor thoſe 


court members who uſually. ſpoke 
upon other occaſions, taking any 
part on the preſent. But the no- 
le lord at the head of affairs was 
Wm oe toy. 8 
1 4 e Was 
Dec. Ah. b, Mr. Thomas TownC. | 
hend, who, with much cenſure 
upon the admiralty, particularly 
with reſpect to the officers, whom 
id, and did not employ, 
- obſeryed, that in granting away 
ſuch vaſt ſums of their conſtituents 
money, it was highly neceſſary 
they ſhould enguire into the cauſes 
of ſuch pernicious and ruinous 
conduct; and to know why, in 
this ſeaſon of great public exigen- 
cy and danger, nation was 
deprived. of the ſervices and pro- 
feſſional abilities of ſuch men, as 
the admirals, Keppel, Lord Howe, 
Sir Robert Harland, Pigot, 9 
bell, and Barrington ? He ſaid, 
that wherever this evil originated, 
the cauſe muſt he removed, in order 
to reſtore ſpirit and unanimity to 
the navy, and to give vigour 
effect to its operations. The fate 
of the nation, he ſaid, depended 
don the remedy of this evil; and 
nothing leſs than that, along with 


7 


* 


/ 


navy | 
ſenſe of honour, and the intrepid. 


preſenting as the 


and ject of their enquiry 


— 


a due diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, could poſſibly te. 
cover our antient naval renown, 
and revive that noble ſpirit which 
had rendered us invincible at ſez, 
Sir Robert Smith, in treating the 
doctrine of rewards and punif.. 
ments, . obſerved, that it was not 
the hulks of ſhips, nor their guns, 
that conſtituted the ſtrength of the 

of England ; it was the high 


ſpirit of the officers and men; and 
when theſe were damped the nayy 
was ruined, 

This idea was adopted by Mr, 
Fox, and applied with the utmot 
leyerity to the late promotion; . 

higheſt inſult 
which could be offered to the na- 
vy, and the greateſt ſtigma that 
could be affixed to the ſeryice, 
that a perſon convicted of having 
preferred a falſe and malicious ac- 
cuſation . his ſuperior off- 
cer, and who was barely acquitted 
by a court martial, upon charges 
exhibited againſt himſelf, on that 
very occaſion which he had made 
the und of his accuſation, 
ſhould be promoted to a polt df 
diſtinction, of honour, and of pro. 
fit, which had heretofore been 
held by men of the firſt naa 
merit, and which was in fact in. 
tended as an [honourable retreat 
and reward to thoſe who had e. 
ſentially ſerved their country. He 
did not, he ſaid, blame the perſon 
who accepted that place; it ws 
the firſt lord of the admiralty who 
was alone to blame, and whoſt 
conduct in it ought to be the ſub- 
| When . 
had been formerly ſaid in that 
houſe, at the time that the accu: 
ſation was firſt preferred agaial 


Admiral Keppel, that the accuſe! 
| was 


: 1 . * } 4 


- 
* 


as only: the inſtrument, and that 
he admiralty were the principals; 


ho prompted, and who ſpurred 
pn the | pm: - the 2 was 
n 1 nied on part 
v yd 58 But what will the 
avy, what will the nation now 
hink, when they ſee the accuſer re- 
arded by that very board with a 


ace of high honour, of great 
id, molument? h! 

nd He aſked,” what had been the 
1 .ccuſer's own ſenſe of his conduct 


t the time; Had he not abdicat- 
d His ſeat in parliament ? Had 


borrow ) a phraſe already uſed in 
he debate) made a diſcreet re- 
reat from public notice? Were 
ot theſe teſtimonials, and even 
acit acknowledgements of his 
puilt ? The diſcretion of that re- 


it uced its effect, in pre- 
—— of the — 
hich that houſe were on the 
point of purſuing, and which 
ould now have added to the 
anding records of its ſenſe of the 
ran ſaction. The cauſe had been 
ed in the preſent debate, why 
he great officers, then named, 
ere not now in the active ſervice 
their country; and 'a noble 
ord on the other fide, had attri- 
puted this unfortunate circum- 
tance to private motives. But 
e real wotives, he ſaid, were 
I known to his honourable 
nend who propoſed the queſtion, 
ind were indeed within the know- 
edge of thoſe who were the leaſt 
formed in public affairs. The 
eaſon was, "theſe great charac- 
ers could not ſerve with confi- 
ence or ſafety, under an admini- 


tor guilty of convicted falſe. 


al 
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hat it was they Who —— 


own motive for the 


e not reſigned his ſeat at the ad- 
miralty board? Had he not, (to 


/ 
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hood, and guilty not merely of 
notorious but of recorded treach- 
ery! This was the reaſon, the 
true, the only reaſon. Every friend 
to his country muſt therefore wiſk, 
that this bar to the ſervices: of 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed officers might 
be removed; and that was his 
enquiry which 
he propoſed after the holidays; an 
enquiry, he ſaid, which was eſſen- 
on to the navy, and to the pub 
ic. | 2 
Lord North declared, that he 
did not care how ſoon the threat- 
ened —_— was brought on; he 
was y to meet it fully and 
frankly, to join iſſue with the ho- 
nourable gentleman, and to 
into an inveſtigation of the merits 
without reſerve. As to that fen- 
tence of a court martial which 
pronounced, that the perſon who 
preferred a charge againſt Mr. 
Keppel, was a falſe and malicious 
accuſer, he ſhould only for the 
preſent obſerve, what he had here- 
tofore, and ſhould again ſay more 
at - large, that the court martial 
was convened for the purpoſe of 
trying Mr. Keppel, and not Sir 
Hugh Palliſer ; they had a regu- 
lar charge ſubmitted to their con- 
ſideration and deciſion againf the 
one, and they had no charge what- - 
ever before them againſt the other; 
in pronouncing therefore ſentence 
upon the motives of the accuſer, 
they had exceeded the line- of 
their juriſdiction, and had con- 
demned a man unheard, without 
any form of trial, and without be- 
ing permitted to enter upon his 
defence. 1 
As to the late promotion of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, which was keld 
out as the principal ground of the 
propoſed enquiry, the e — | 


* "% 
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. ſaid; was not to be directed ſolely 
againſt the firſt lord of the admi- 
ty, for he avowed his own fall 


mare in the tranſaction, ſaid that 
others of the king 
lkewaſe concerned, and that he 


g ſervants were 


was teady to defend and ſupport 
the meaſure in that houſe, when 
ever it ſhould be agitated. The 
- honourable gentleman had dwelt 
much upon the ſentence of the 

court martialwhich tried Sir Hugh 

Palliſer, and - inferred, that it a- 


mounted only to a bare acquittal.” 


Hee-daw the matter in a very dif- 
_ _ ferent point of view. What were 
the words of the former part of it? 
* That the court having taken 
s the whole of the evidence into 
. conſideration, both on the part 


of the proſecution, as well as 


in favour of the priſoner, were 
«© of opinion, ſo far from the con- 
duct of Sir Hugh Palliſer be- 
„ ing — 
and agth of July, that in many 
. thereof, it appeared ex- 
*£ emplary and highly merito- 
-. +8 rious;?” — 4 8 i 
If he underſtood the meaning of 
the word meritorious, accordin 
to its true acceptation, it ſignifie 
in this mftance, that an officer 
whoſe conduct had been declared, 
after a moſt ſtrict ſcrutiny, to have 
been highly meritorious, was an 
officer who deſerved reward; and 
that exemplary conduct meant ſuch 


conduct as was a proper example 


for other officers to follow, and a 
ft object for imitation. Under 
- this, which appeared to him to be 
the true and natural reading of the 


ſientence, Sir Hugh Palliſer was 


undoubtedly an object of reward, 


7. and after his conduct had been de- 


olared highly meritorious and 


© exemplary, adminiſtration would 


Let them call to mind the am 


came an object of commiſeratiq 


e on the zyth eircumſtances, that, conſcious d 


than to pay a proper attention t 


- 
. 
* 


* | 1 


ws —— culpable, y 
neglected to give hi 
ſuitable reward. Ev 
He called upon gentlemen py. 
ticularly to .recolle& the 2 
circumſtances that rendered 9 
Hugh Palliſer's acquittal mot 
than commonly honourable to hin 


that were uſed to ſet the public i 
a arp grey him previous to hi 
trial; and the pains that were tak. 
en to run him down, to render hin 
the object of univerſal indignation; 
and that theſe endeavours were 4 
length ſo fucceſsfu}; that he he. 


and pity even with ſome bene. 
lent gentlemen of the oppoſition, 
who humanely did not wiſh that 
he ſhould be brought to a trial, 
under ſuch a load of public odiun 
and prejudice; ' And let it alſo be 
recollected that it was under theſe 


his innocence, he boldly demand- 
ed, and perſevered in his applic- 
tions for a trial, which was brought 
on entirely at his own requek 
And muſt not every diſpaſſionat 
man, every impartial reader of the 
ſentence; confider ſuch an acquit 
tal, in ſuch (circumſtances, as the 
moſt honourable poſlible teſtino 
nial to the character of an officet? 
And could the king's miniſters d 
leſs, conſiſtently with their duty 


ſuch ſufferings, and to, follow i 
the danger of being purified by 
ſuch an ordeal, with reward, l 
with honour? 
; He: ſeemed to make very ligit 
of many fine ſounding word 
which, he ſaid, had been uf 
againſt adminiftration ; but whid 
unfortunately wanted truth. i 
their ſupport. And as to the env 
| mexated 
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be deemed a'falſe and malicious 


- 


etated-lift of officers, whoſe ſer- 


vices were ſaid\ to be withholden, 
through their want of confidence 
in the good faith or honeſty of ad- 
miniſtration; ſurely, if the fact 
were real, miniſters could be con- 


fidered as ho better than bedla- 


| ſuch opinions. 
Sir Hugh Palliſer read a long, 
andſecmingly laboured, manuſcript 
defence of his conduct. It held out 
the bittereſt complaints, and teem- 
ed with invective, againf the con- 


duct of Admiral Keppel, of the court 


eff 2 he had been ac- 
uitted, of that powerful b 
Thich he had "1 himſe 11 
borne, and of Mr. Fox in parti- 
tular, He charged all his mis- 
fortunes and oppreſſions to the 
power, and. to the malevolent 
perſecytion of that party, which 
end, FP. to be in as full vigour 

ever. 


with a great number of interroga- 


courts in caſes of high treaſon, 
and others, of parliament, in cer- 
tain caſes, and of. courts martial 
by ſea and 
nt from his moderation, in re- 


maining for ſo long a time a ſilent 


ſuffer ., rather than to: increaſe 
the popular diſcontents, and the 
diſſentions of the navy, by at- 
tempting to oppoſe a party, which 
he acknowledged was too. ſtrong 
for kim to contend with. He de- 
clared, that he conſidered his ac- 
guittal as the moſt honourable cir- 
cumſtance of his life; and he flat- 
tered himſelf; that if the houſe 
Hould think an enquiry into the 
wo courts. martial. neceſſary, he 
ſhould not, when that enquiry was 
over, if it were fairly gone into, 
Vo, XXIV. 


ſtruction which he put upon part 


of the ſame, and the little atten- 


He catechized Mr. Fox $ 
qories,. relative to the practice of 


| -houſe. The Earl of Surrey fe- 
d land, He claimed me- 


quitted Admiral Keppel, and 
he ſaw clearly, that no man of 


accuſer. W 7 

Several parts of the neu gover- 
nor's detail, and particularly the 
charges which he made againſt the 
court martial that tried Mr. Kep- 
pel, were examined and comment- 
ed upon by that Admiral, Mr. Fox, 
and others; but by none with 
greater ability, or ſo much ſeve- 
rity, as by Mr. John Townſhend. 
The miniſters arguments and po- 
ſitions were likewiſe replied to 
and examined; and the new con- 


of the ſentence of one court mar- 
tial, the adroitneſs with which he 
paſſed over the unfavourable part 


tion he paid to the ſentence of 
another, were all reſpectively 
brought into obſervation, © © 
The matter being brought up on 
the following day, Sir Robert 
mith moved, that a copy of the 
minutes of the trial and ſentence 
of the court martial held for the 
trial of Vice Admiral Sir H. 
Pallifer, ſhould be laid before the 


conded the motion, and among 
other reaſons for it obſepved, that 

as the vice admiral had on the 
preceding day thought proper to 
read to the houſe a long narrative, 
the greateſt part of which was cal- 
culated to arraign the juſtice of 
the court martial which had ac- 


which had cenfured his accuſer, 


honour in the ſervice, would be 
ſafe in doing his duty as mem- 
ber of a court martial in. future, 
if an enquiry was not- immediate- 
ly made into the buſineſs. The 
preſent motion would open the 
(L] | way 


/ 
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wo chat enquiry, He acted 


was .much averſe to any retroſpet 
into matters, which already 
ced ſo much miſchief to the 
ice, and of courſe to the coun- 
try ; but ſince miniſters had, b 
bringing the vice admiral forw: 
iven occaſion. for reverting to 
| tranſaftions, he thought the 
whole ſhould be fully enguired 
| Into; at the Tame time declaring, 
that he ſhould govern himſelf en- 
_ by what. ap peared to be the 
when the — was ſifted 
to the bottom. If it ſhould ap- 
that the court martial was 
Warranted in ae lad nge. the 
ſentence which they had 
he ſhould give his vate for 
My bg on the vice pling 
who had thus publicly.arraigned 


Re CH A 


= 
| nl er. 


50 e 


Fotety for the Take of juſtice, He 


war 2 Holland, and hoſtilities comment, 
exe, Debates on the Dutch war. Adref;, 

Amendment moved by Lord Jobn Cavendiſh. 2 

» ſecond amendment by Lord Mahon reefted, ani 


their juſtices if on the othe 


ints wen 
founded, and that the court mar. 
50 gr denied him juſtice, he 
u ſupppart any proceeding 

| the members of that coun, 

ich the houſe ſhould think pro. 

= to adopt.— The mation wa 


agreed to. 


An unuſual 
receſs E yr Dec. bth, 
Houſe of Commons adjourned u 
the fallowing .day to the * 
third of — | 

No public buſineſs of any con. 
ſequence was tranſacted in the 
Houſe of Lords before the receſ. 
That houſe adjourned on the 
27th of November, to the 25th of 
January, 


* 


N IX; 


= 


inal addreſs paſſed. Addreſs moved for in the Houſe of Lord: i 
tormont ; and an amendment by the Duke of Richmond. Unuſual 


| 72 = debate. Amendment rejected on a di uiſion. 


Two Protefts. Mr. 


ar I motion relative to the appointment of Sir Hugh Pallifer to the pv 


ps werument of Greenwich Hoſpital. 
up A divifion 


a2 after much debate carried 


Amendment — by the minifeer, 
Ir. Fox's concluding 


motion evaded, by moving for the order of the day. India affairs. Cu- 
plaints 'againft the 775 reme . . Bengal. Tuo petitions fron 


India; ane, 


other," from Fs he 20 Le, ding 


. petitions. 


and . at Calcutia; th 
in Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſa 


= Salas committee Y * ee for, to examine the grounds 7 the 


'N the 20th of December, 
; 1780, the manifeſto and de- 
claration of war againſt Holland 
was iſſued at St. James's. In that 
piece the ſtates general are charg- 
ed with departing, through 


3 


/ 


prevalence of a faction devoted th 


France; from thoſe wiſe principle 


which uſed to govern the republic, 
and following the diftates of that 
court, with iq, 6+ adopted a po- 
e licy deſtructive of the c riendl. I 
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HIS TORT OF EV ROPE Nie 


Fhieh kad ſo long fubfited be. 


tween the two nations, and which 


was ſo effential to the intereſts of 
; tity Joer | ATDES) 54 


pie eircumſtances of complaint 
and reſentment are then enumerat- 
ed, The inattention. abies 55 
ly negotiations propoſed by the 
60 ambaſſador. — Their not 
fulfilling the mutual and perpetual 
defenſive engagements folemnly 
eſtabliſhed between both nations, 
by not even giving an anſwer to 
the repeated demands on that ſub- 
jet, —— The total contempt of 
thoſe treaties ſhewn, in their ready 
romile to our enemies of obſerv- 
ing à neutrality, —Their giving 
every ſecret afſiſtance to the enemy, 
whilſt they withheld from as the 
ſuccours which they were bound to 
furniſh, — And their taking off the 
inland duties, for the ſole purpoſe 
of facilitating the carriage of x. 
val ſtores to France. —'The protec- 
tion afforded to the American pi- 
rate; Paul Jones, and the priva- 
teers of our enemies in general; 
and the endeavours of their ſub- 
zeds, in concert with the French, 
to raiſe up enemies to England in 
the Baſt Indies. * 
But the principal force and acu- 
men of the manifeſto, ſeemed to 
be directed * the city and 
magiſtracy of © Amſterdam, and 
againſt their penſionary Van Ber- 
kel, on account of the lately diſ- 
covered _ with the Ameri- 
can; the reſentment being only 
ſecondary to the ſtates general, 
for their not immediately puniſh- 
ing that violation of public faith, 


aud national infult to Great Bri- 


tan, All the foregoing cauſes of 
complaint; ſo inconſiſtent with all 
good faith, and fo repugnant, as 
it was laid, to the ente of the 


„ teſt, that the only 


Wilen part of the Detech naBonß, 
are accbrtlingly aſcribed' tö t | 


he 
prevalence of the leading Mipi-- 

ates of that city; and it 15 With 
eck, from à regard to the Ditch 
nation at large, that it were pöffi- 
ble to direct thoſe me#fures of pub. 
lic reſentment and juſtice which 


were now to be purſued, wholly 


againſt Amſterdam; but this, it 
is obſerved, cannot be, unleſs the 
ſtates general will immediately de- 
clare, that that city ſhall, upon 
this occaſion, receive no aſſiſtance 
* them, but be left to abide 

e conſequences of its a on. 

In the mhidR, his. Lye all 
the anger attending a rupture with 
old friends, a door for future ac- 
commodation is opened towards 
the end of the manifeſto.” After 
obſerving, that whilft Amſterdam 
15 ſuffered to prevail in the general 
councils, nd is backed the 
ſtrength of the ſtate, it is impoſſi- 
ble to reſiſt the aggreſſion of fo. 
conſiderable a part, without con: 
tending with the whole; it is um 
added“ But we are too ferifible 
„ of the common "intereſts of 
«© both countries not to remem- 
«c ber, in the midſt of ſuch a con- 
point to be 
« aimed at by us, is to raiſe a 
«« diſpoſition in the councils of 
«« the republic, to return to their 
% antient* union, = giving us 
te that ſatisfaction for the paſt, 
and ſecurity for the future, 
*© which we ſhall be as ready to 
«© receive as they can be to offer, 
* and to the attainment of which 
*« we ſhall direct all our opera- 
„% tions, We mean only to pro- 
vide for our own ſecurity, by 
«© defeating the dangerous deligns 
e that have been formed againſt 
„ us. We ſhall ever be diſpoſed 
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„ to. return to friendſhip with 
4e the ſtates general, when they 
, ſincerely revert to that ſyſtem 


«©, which the wiſdom of their an- 
«« ceſtors formed, and which has 
t now been ſubverted by a power - 
« ful faction, eonſpiring with 
& France againſt the true intereſts 


e of the republic, no. leſs than 
; 4 c againſt thoſe, of Great Bri- 


ce tain. 97 oy 
On the ſame day, general let- 
ters of marque and repriſal were 
granted againſt the Dutch, and 
their ſhips in the different ports 
were ordered to be ſtopped. The 
appearances of vigour and ſpirit 
generally gratify the multitude, 
who are not * diſpoſed to look 
2 to conſequences, and are 
ſeldom diſpleaſed at any increaſe 
in the clattering of thoſe arms 
=_ which they think themſelves 
ſecure; Others looked forward to 
the expected ſpoils of a Dutch 
war.; and a third ſort, though of 
very different caſt from the two 
ler, thought the war, a right 
ſure, _ the ſuppoſition, - 


that Holland could do us leſs pre- 


Judice in an open conteſt, than as 


a ſecret enemy. Many, however, 


| regretted the war, not only as it 
added a new enemy to the tremen- 
dous combination already ſormed 
_ us, but from a perſuaſion 

the natural connection and mu- 


ttnal intereſts of both nations. 


Hoſtilities were ſoon commenced. 
The Princeſs Caroline, a Dutch 
man of war of 54 guns and 300 
men, on her way through the 
f from Amſterdam to Liſ- 
bon, was taken, after a ſhort ac- 
tion, by the Bellona man of war. 


. And i in a few. days after, Captain 


Elphinſton, in the Warwick of 50 
Suns, with a crew young in er. 


5 


' to the Houſe of Com- 


” 7 9 


N (moſtly preſſed men, or 
appar and ae reduced in 
number by the manning, of ſeye. 
ral Dutch merchantmen, fell ; in 
my * Rotterdam, of equal he. 

d zog men, Which he mol 
feu attacked and took. 4 
arge Dutch Eaſt Indiaman, out. 
ward bound, with a number of 
other merchant ſhips, were taken 
within a few days. 

A meſſage from the throne, in. 
clading a ſhort account of the rup. 
ture with Holland, together with 
a. copy of the manifeſto, and 1 
number of other papers relative u 
that event, were pre- 

yu 25th; 


ſented by Lord North 

1781. 
mons, on the ſecond day after the 47 
receſs.. Mr. Burke tgok up the 1 
buſigeſs by obſerving, that hon. - 


ever light a war with the ſtates of ON 
Holland might be in the opinions 72 


of ſome men, he had not forgot. 
ten the old faſhioned idea, that bo 
going to war was, at all events, 8 
very ſerious matter; a matter he” 
which nothing but great necefity 15 
could juſtify. And then taking ey 
notice that ſeveral papers were {tl . 
wanting, which would be necel- . con 
ſary to the information of tie WF, 
houſe, he proceeded, that though ar, 
for want of the proper in forms. As 


tion, the juſtice of the war perhap 8 
could not be entered upon, ye! ! 
there were other conſideration 58 5 
well worth their attention. Ci: .- 4 
cumſtanced as we were, the jr duci 


dence and ' policy of. the war, were 
not leſs important points than it 
juſtice. Since therefore minilty 
by precipitating into the war, hat 
reduced parliament (which the 
ſeemed to have adjourned for tit 
very purpoſe) to the alternatives 


ſupporting that war at all oy 


or of becoming liable to the charge 
of abandoning the cauſe of their 
country, it was incumbent on them 
to lay ample proof before the 
houſe, that the war was prudent, 
or at leaſt unayoidably. neceſſary. 
He farther added, that the par 
per now before them, and ſtated in 
the manifeſto under the title of a 
treaty, was, in the expreſs terms 
of it, only the plan of a treaty, or 
the rough draught of a compat 
hereafter to be entered into be- 
tween the intended contracting 
parties. He wiſhed to know from 
the king's ſervants, whether they 


actually entered into and execut- 
ed? That draught before them, 
as far as they knew, was no more 
than a ſpeculative eſſay, a mere 
contemplative project; and there- 
fore, on the 2 of things, no 
juſtifiable or aſſignable ground of 
hoſtility. He dwelt much upon 
the ſituation of the country, which 
he repreſented to be ſuch, as re- 
quired prudence and moderation, 
inſtead of haſte and violence. That 
we ovght rather to, diſſemble and 
connive at ſome real injuries, than 
by forced and conſtructive ones, 
perhaps to create, and certainly to 
accelerate enmities, That when 
war was become as inſupportable as 
peace was neceſſary, it was a kind 


and obſtruct the other, by intro- 


into the conteſt, _ 

1 The miniſter declared, that he 
1 conlideredga war, at all times, as 
a matter of great ſeriouſneſs ; but 
al that it was more particularly ſo 


in the preſent caſe, of entering into 
4 war, that ſuſpended an alliance 
and friendſhip formed on that 
brdad line of policy, which origi- 
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eſt regret, 


had obtained a copy of any treaty 


countenance the magiſtracy of 


of madneſs to aggravate the one 


ducing a new and powerful party 


bellion. | | 


7 


nally pointed it out, and has been 

a ſource of great benefit to both 
parties. That it was not there- 
fore, as his majeſty had declared 
in his meſſage, without the deep- 
| that he felt himſelf 
under an indiſpenſible neceflity of 
commencing hoſtilities againſt the 
united ſtates of Holland, who, in 
open violation of treaties, had re. 
fuſed to give Great Britain that 
aſſiſtance, ſhe is entitled to claim 
when attacked by the Houſe of 
Bourbon; who had, in direct vio- 
lation of the law of nations, for a 
long time perſiſted in furniſhing 
France with warlike ſtores ; and at 
length had thought proper to 


Amſterdam in their unprecedented 
inſult upon this country, by en- 
tering into a treaty with the rebel- 
lious colonies of North America; 
who were the ſubjects of a power, 
united in the ſtricteſt bands of 
amity and friendſhip with that re- 
* He then ſtated the ny 
ations of mutual aſſiſtance in The 
treaties between both countries ; 
ſaid, that Great Britain had invio- 
lahly preſerved her faith at all 
times with Holland; had, in con- 
ſequence of a claim from the ſtates, 
ſent over ten thouſand of her 
troops there; and ſhewn herſelf 
upon every occaſion ready to per- 
form all the conditions to which 
ſhe had made herſelf liable, Af- 
ter which he entered into a detail 
of the provocations given to Great 
Britain, and of the more particu- 
larly offenſivE'parts of the conduct 
of the ſtates general from the com- 
mencement of the American re- 


It might well be aſked, he ſaid; 
why miniſters had not ſooncr a- 
dopted ſtrong meaſures, upon ſuch 

Z] 3 repeated 
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Dutch ſhips carrying 
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given, he ſaid, was, their extreme 
unwillingneſs to come to a rupture 


wirh Holland, and their hope, 


that the ſtates would yet do juſtice, 


with Their ſolemn 
ol Nr, a, PA could not bring 


dee to imagine, that Hol- 
land could be ſo blinded by any 


arts of an inſidious and ie 
os power, the natural enemy of 
both countries, as to abandon her 
antient, natural, and beſt ly, 


F 20d thereby her own intereſts an 
_ ſecurity, by affiſting the Houſe of 


Bourbon in the un al war which 


they had commenced againſt Great 
Britain, The Britiſh mini Lu 


done all in their power to 
the ftates to a true ſenſe of thes 


intereſt, and at the ſame time to 


; them the regard and tender- 

Df this country for that repub- 

lies 1 when the neceſſity of the 
caſe obliged them to ſcize on 
ſtoxes to 
France, they paid the full value 
for the „and returned the 
ſhips, ſo that neither the private 
merchant, the private adventurer, 
nor'the ſtates, had ſuffered, France 


only bad felt the meaſure, by her 


"os : deprived of that aſſiſtance 
the. freights would have giv- 
2 


In aer to Mr. Burke's re- 


| mark, that the treaty before them 
was nothing more than a contem 


e 3 the miniſter re- 


t it had been actually 


ed and ſealed, the names of 
Fe, . of Aifterdam, and 
9 . a ape 


formed aga 


\ 
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= regeatdd provecatiois, and ſolong- 
 continnetta"violation of faith in 


to fulfil the abſolute con- 
ditions: of treaties, which had been 
ſo ſdlemnly eftabliſhed and con- 
firmed? The only anſwer to be 


and burgeſs of that- city, 
enden it on the 125 128 
magiſtracy, and the name of Joh 
Lee; as commiſſioner or agent for 
the Congreſs of America; but it 
made very little. difference in the 
ſcale of offence, confiderin 
connections between the two 1. 
whether ſuch a treaty was fully 
ratified and eonſummated, or only 
in progreſſion. But to ut the 
matter entirely out of queſtion, it 
was only to be recollected, that 
the Rates general refuſed to pay 


any attention (ſo. far as" à con! 


temptuous filence might be conf 


dered as a refuſal) to the requiſ. 


tions made in his majeſty's name 
by Sir Joſeph Yorke for ſatisfac- 
tion, by taking proper notice of 


the conduct of the Frege Van' 


Berkel, and his aſſociates; and on 
the other hand, that ſo far from 
diſavowing the fact, or attempt. 
ing to galliate it, the principal 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam, not 
only avowed the whole tranfac- 
tion, but gloried in it; and ex- 
preſsly declared, even to the ſtate 
general, that what they had done, 
was what their indifpenfible duty 
required. 

He lamented, he ſaid, the ne- 
ceſſity of a war with Holland, 
but it was an unavoidable mez- 
ſure. The ſituation of this coun: 
try, he acknowledged to be truly 
alarming ; but when he confider: 
ed the ſtand that had been muy 


made, againſt the moſt powerfil 


confederacy that had ever ber 
inſt Great Britain, the 
little ſacceſs the enemles of this 
country had met with in their ta. 
rious attempts againſt us, and the 
ſpirit and reſources of the nation, 
he confeſſed he could not perceit 
that gloomy and oneon fortable 


proſpet 


9 Be mm 
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ſpet of things, which had 
— deſcribed by the honourable 
gentleman who ſpoke before him. 
Our difficulties were certainly 
great, but be truſted they were by 
no means infuperable. He was 
neither deſirous of concealing their 
itude, nor afraid to meet 


reat as they muff be 
— becauſe he was 
convinced, 5 the fosce of 
this country was fully exerted, it 
was equal to the conteſt ; and that 
the only means of obtaining an 
honourable and juſt peace, was to 
ſhew ourſelves capable of carrying 
on the war with ſpirit and vi- 


of * taking notice of what Mr. 
Burke had ſaid relative to the ad- 
ounment, he declared, that it 
would have been as agreeable to 
him that the houſe had fat out the 
whole intermediate time as not ; 
that the breaking out of the war 
at all, or the time of its com- 
nencement, were matters by no 
neans ſo clear within the view of 
he king's ſervants, as to render 
t incumbent on them to ſtate the 
tuation of affairs to parliament, 
a reaſon for their continuing 
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* ſembled during the cuſtomary 
4 taſon of a receſs, which, he knew, 
i; ould for various reaſons be high- 
* inconvenient. The laſt efficient 
iy uſe, of the rupture, the an- 


er of the lates, was not receiv- 
d from Sir Joſeph Yorke, untill 
tier the adjournment.  * 

The noble lord then moved an 
idreſs of thanks for his majeſty's 
pſt gracious meſſage 3 with an 
turance of the ſincere part which 
hey took in the concern and re- 
ſet his majeſty exprefled, for the 
avoidable neceflity of hoſtile 
aturesagainſt the antient friends 
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and natural alfies of his king- 
doms; an acknowledgement, in 
warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude, 
of the wiſdom and moderation of 
his conduR, in ufing every endea- 
_ — ſtates general, to 
avoid proceeding to extremities; 
and the fulleſt n 

a firm and determined reſolution 
they will ſapport him againſt all 
his enemies, in the ion of 
this juſt and neceſſary war, for the 


maintenance of the honour of his 


crown, and of the rights and in- 

tereſts of his ke, —- The mi- 

niſter cloſed his motion with an 

obſervation, that the addreſs was 

drawn up in lan 
oper for the houſe te adopt, and 
e therefore moved it. 


The motion was ſeconded with 


irit and ability by L-rd Lewif- 
— who OF that the moſt 


wanton wars had been undertaken - 


againſt Holland in thofe periods, 


when the interefts of the crown. 


and of the people were diſfinct 
and different in this country; 
thence, he faid, .in the infamous 


Ws of Charles the Second, they 
h 


not beer: more frequently than 
unjuſtly commenced. But in the 
preſent reign, when the intereſts 
of the kin 
were one and the ſame,” no rupture 
= thoſe principles could take 
place; and the war now com- 


menced againſt Holland was ſo far 


from being wanton or unjuſtifiable, 
that it would appear, even from 
a ſlight view of the conduct on 
both ſides, to be a war of unavoid- 
able neceſſity on that of Great 
Britain, He attributed ta the 
baneful influence of French gold, 
that treacherous conduct which he 
aſcribed to the Dutch; ſaid it was 
better te have to deal with an 

1214 epen 


ce that, with 


the moſt 


and of the people 
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than with a treach- 


relpeRt 


holidays, and when the houſe met 
after the receſs, then to call upon 
parliament to ſupport them under 
all the conſequences of their ill 
conduct. In this manner the houſe 
had been led into the American 
war, that ſource of all our cala- 
mitzes ; in this manner the treaty 
was ſtolen between America and 
France, without the poſſibility. of 
their timely interference; in like 
manner the + miniſters announced 
the French, and in the following 
year the Spaniſh reſcript; and 
now they come to declare that 
| ey have commenced war with 
Holland, our old and our natural 


ally. , } 
| ks, year after year, had the 
|  poble lord in the blue ribbon 
dome down to inform the houſe of 


n 


_ "Tome new enemy; but in that 
Whole courſe of time, he never 
once brought them the welcome 
news of our having gained a new 
Ally. The preſent miniſters had 

- "Explodefl the old ſyſtem of conti- 
nental connections; they abandon- 


ed the continent, and moſt unfor- 


tunately, as we now experience, 


the continent, in return, has 
bandoned us. In thoſe. gloriomt 
and happy days, when our afain 
were conducted by Whig mini. 
ſters, and upon true Whig prin. 
ples, : we had the better half of 
Europe fighting by our fide, in 
pulling down the power, and 


_ humbling the pride of the Houſe 


of Bourbon. But where now an 
our allies? We have adopted a 
pbſite ſyſtem of principles, and 
af abandoned by all. the world, 
oltand, our natural, our mol 
reſpectable, and at length our og: 
ly ally, is forced into the arms of 
Bourbon. Are theſe the benefit 
for which we are to return thank 
to the crown? 
They denied the neceſſity of thi 
war with Holland. We loſt Hol. 
land, faid they, by our arrogance, 
By that domineering, inſolent ſpi 
rit, throagh which we loſt Ame 
rica, and which has united. half 
Europe againſt us in an - armed 
neutrality. + The 1 memo. 
rial of 1777, which is ſo cautiouſſ 
kept back from the houſe by th 
miniſters, they urged, was julty 
obſerved by the ſtates general, t 
hold language not fitting to be & 


fered to or received by any ind 


pendent ſtate. It was not poſtio 
that any Hollander, who felt # 
he ought to do for the honour 
his country, © ſhould not reſet 
ſuch a public inſult. Fran, 
and the French party in Holla 
naturally, and not unfairly, took 
the advantage of this tempt. 
You ſee, ſaid they, the treatmeii 
you receive from your boa 
friends and proteQors. I 
much ſucceſs has changed d 
nature, or perhaps only & 
poſed to view the real dif 


ſition, of thoſe haughty * 


. p * 
9 . 


„ Tnflead'of being the afſertors 
f liberty, AS they fo often and ſo 
ainly 


ted ite cr a 


pretended, they are not on- 
endeavouring to ekſlave their 

un people, But they would be- 
me the oppreſſors and tyrants of 
ankind. If they hold this lan- 
nage, in the midſt of an unſuc- 
leſsful war, to you, their old 
ends and allies, what would it 
he if they were ſucceſsful ? if they 
«cceeded in fruſtrating the gene- 


rr EEE. 


5 * 


be Americans; and in eſtabliſhing 
What nnjverfal dominion which they 
ave ſong had the eFrontery to 
laim over the ocean? wry 
The reign of Charles IT. they 
ſaid, was ſufficiently infamous, 
But they thought the obſervation 
rather unlucky at the preſent'time, 
e had loſt: more, in a few years, 
hrough the preſent miniſters, than 
by the whole race of Stuarts. The 
iſchiefs brought cory Ar 8 nde 
ily repaired by a happy 
— N Bat the "miſchief, 
broaght on by the - preſent mini- 
ſters are irreparable. The 
lence of a faction in Hollaid was 
attributed to the - influence. of 
French gold; it would be happy 
if the influence” of French gold, 
or, which — the ſame thing, 
Enghſh gold, operating in Frenc 
— > did 28 2. much 
nearer the capital of Great Britain. 
Butwhy was not ſome of that gold 
ſent over to counteract the opera- 
tion of the French? | 


2.5. —- & = 2 


that the Duteh had broken the 
treaties ſubſiſting with this coun- 
try; but had proper means been 
uſed to induce them to abide by 
thoſe treaties” Was the noble lord 
to be informed, that treaties never 
bound any nation in oppoſition to 


dus views of France in favour of 


the lead in that confedera 


reva- 


The noble miniſter 1 | 


, 1 
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ſtrong paſſions or intereſt? Had 
any pains been taken to keep 
thoſe of Holland on our | fide ? 
Was not our conduct in numerous 
inſtances the direct reverſe? When 
we were throwing away the Ame 
rican commerce, were we. ſo blind 
as mot to ſee, that its 3 es 
would be erly gr at by 
other Sorts, G e | 
that a people, wholly commercial, 
would not ſooner or later follow 
the example of others, and endea. 
your to partake of thoſe advan. 
tages? We ſhould ether have tas 
ken meaſures ta provide for or t. 
prevent this effect; or we ſhould 
ave refrained from the frantic 
meaſures which tended to produce 
e 1 ſy 
They obſerved, . that when 
France was conſidered as the moſt 
formidable power in Europe, the 
nations on all ſides confederated 
againſt her. We ourſelves took 
leracy. We 
ſhould have derived wiſdom from 
that example, in which we had ſo 
great a ſhare; and when this 
country roſe to an envied and 
alarming pitch of greatneſs, a juſt 
apprehenſion of a fimilar hoſtile 
confederacy ſhould. have taught 
us juſtice, moderation, and wiſ- 
dom, But ſo far were we from 
adopting ſuch a, prudential mode 


of conduct, that the pride and ar- 


rogance of our councils diſguſted 
or alarmed all mankind, and dif- 
poſed them to any combination, 
whether for the leſſening of our 
power, or the puniſhing, of ;qur 
inſolence. In that ſtate of thin 
the Britiſh miniſters, equall bling 
to our ſituation, and deaf to- all 
remonſtrance and reaſon, precipi- 
tated us headlong into the Amg- 
rican war; thereby, through the 
pity 
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Ap indignation which it ex- 


the weakneſs which be 
of to the Whi 


3 thelt 5 5 incapability 
: conducting it cauſed 1 revealed, 
not anly Bang the a general 
A diſpoſition of ilt-will, bus 4 65 
the fulleft and moſt un hoped for 
effect to the combination. 


It had often, as they ſaid, *. | 


| the ſupporters of miniſ- 
try, 11 5 it was — 97 and fuperflu- 
| ous to enquire by what means the 
difficulties of our ſituation had a- 
riſen, the dul matter of conſide- 
ration or. nguliy deing, by what 
means we extricate Our. 
{ves? Events have amen 
confuted that 3499707, 9 or if 
we had ive e . 
- and puniſhed the authors of the 
American war,, they would not 


ceffively in thoſe with France and 

Spain. If we had thus enquired, 

we ſhould have avoided the war 
_ with Holfand, While it is poffi- 


dle to add one mare to the number 
__ of our 1 until all reaſon 


for exertion js 5 by 8 ; 


7 
FRET continue in full force. 


dep towards advancing our 
affairs, is to prevent them from 


dee 70 As this cannot be ef- 
without inveſti 

7895 the cauſe of the progreſ- 

nfion of our 1 N 

5 \ can now recommended, 


fo far from impeding, is eſſential 
2 the EVI of all our future ex- 


2 minifter warmly reſented, 
. much more ſo than be 

done upon former occaſions, 
* charge of a change of politi- 
cat fyſtem, of abandoning conti- 
vental conneRtions,, and of our 


e dere abandoned by all 
* | 


ating and 


object of all that 


bare been able to involve us ſuc- 


has joined France, and broke bu 


the conditions of =_ treaties, 


our allies. He ſaid, no man cou 
a warmer enthuſiaſt in, re 
pr rinciples and (y 
of King Ham reign, thy 
he was e no man col 
2 more eagerly for continenu 
alliances, upon the ſame prin, 
les, and in purſuit of the ſan 
yſtem, whi 97 2 a 
was adopted, The 1250 
of that reign was Ne 2 
of conduct now 2 The 
ing's Wars, and 
indeed of his life, Was to check 
the power of the Rouſe of Bou 
bon, and to preſerve the balang 
of power in Eurape,. What ay 
we. bghiing for at this moment 
the Very lame object. But it ö 
ſaid that we have no allies ; dos 
that the Hye that we do nat purly 
ſtem of King Wiſlian 
? If we have no allies, i 
y proves that we have not al 
che advantages of that ſy ten; 
advantages that are incidental 
that depend on time, on circun, 
ſtances, on that infinite * . 
2 which deſtroy 1 


of perfect par allel i in il 
he r of * — 
odds G 5 0 lar 

— and Holland, though he 
ruin muſt inevitably follow that d 
Great Britain, if the Houſe d 
Bourbon ſucceeded, rejects the 
old policy and adopts the ney 
one ; ſhe is no longer the friex 
and the ally of Great Britain, but 


faith with this country. Gret 
Britain had uniformly adhered u 
her old ſyſtem, <4 1 lied will 


whenever her allies were attacked, 
and claimed her aſſiſtance. Us 
fortunately for Great Britain, it 


W * 


TTY 
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ad the Duke of Marlbo- 

we * . and 
ducen Arine's Whig” miniſters, 

now alive, and at the head 
F affairs, our national fituation ' 
duld have been exactly the ſame 
kat it is at this moment. 
He juſtified the memorial of 
77, (to which the prefent rup- 
Ire was attributed by the ſpeakers ' 
the other fide) by the circum- 
ances which produced it, and 
y the Nate of public affairs at the 
me. He denied that the war 
ith Holland had been made or 
wght for by the miniſters ; on 
ſe contrary, nothing. could have 
en more adverſe to their incli- 
ations, The Dutch had provok- 
| the war, He truſted he had 
oved that they had taken a de- 
ded part againſt this country, 
had thrown themſelves into 
e Hands of France. Under theſe 
kutnſtances, and when it was 
dent; from the anſwer of the 
＋ tary to Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
at. they only meant to gain time 
d trife with Great Britain, it 
ould have been madneſs to have 
Wit a moment; or to have pauſed 

don the hufineſs; the time was 
rived when our intereſts and our 
dnour were equally at ſtake, and 
deciſion wells have heen no leſs 

das than ſhameful, So far 
us he from meaning to depart 
di that line of found policy, 
hich for ſo many years had ce- 
ented an union between this 
ntty and Holland, that after all 
at happened, if he ſaw France 
m_ her arms againft Holland, 
Tattempt to deſtroy the liberty 
the -United States, he ſhould 
! Confidor it 48 u Brinifi' cauſe, 
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a ith equal fidelity, Hel de- and act as if the treaty of Weſt⸗ 
pages 25 firmly rede, minſter had never lag Ne Be ty 
| On the other fide it was replied, - 
that the application to Holland” 
for furniſhing the ſuccours 
treaties, was, in the 

reſent ſtate 5 things, exceeding- 
y improper, III ju FE 
polite. bat the | 
in not complying with the requiſi - 
tion, had not on 
under the circum 
time, but h 
of ourſelves, a very 
For what, ſaid they, would have 
been the immediate conſequence, _ 
if they had furniſhed the 20 ſhips 
of war, and the 6000 * 
were hound to by 
eſtminſter? Why, that 

Holland would have been immedi- 
ately invaded, and 
run, by a powerful 
that ſhe muſt then not only have 
withdrawn her own ſuccours, but 
muſt have demanded from us 4 
much greater force, which we were ” 
bound by the ſame treaty to farniſh * 
for her defence, But that would 
not have been all; for as our fate 
would have been involved in the 
preſervation of Holland, we muſt, 
overborne as we already were, 
have encountered the whole fore 
of France, in a land war, upon 
her own borders. Had we a ſingle . 
ally that would have fuppo 
in the unequal conteſt ? At a time 
too, when our armies were diſper- 
ſed all over the globe, and either 
merican war, or 
periſhing under the rigours of a 
tropical ſun. Every body knows 

what the ſtate of Holland is in the 
with reſpect to her 


The oppoſition in general re-. 
probated ie war with _—_— a3 


d, and im- 


acted wiſely, 
nces of the 
done us, in ſpite 
great ſervice, 


ably over-. 
rench army; 


waſted in the 


preſent day, 
own military 
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| I 00 4/23 He ene nd 
=: being. the Kighen degree, in by Lord nnn Where th JW 


8 oor ae imprudent, ſubject brought ont no leſs debag 
1 marge others than in the hou e of commons. 
Kr —.— and conſidered. it v0 The, Duke of Richmond, a0 
le $.bnjuſt than impolitic; and. 2 complaining. of, the deficiency d 
wg ſtood Ahn the defect of the information which, Was- fo 
_ information. on which to found * before them, and receiving nom, 
any decided opinion, and there - ſwer from the noble ſecretary, 
I d. to their binding whether any mare Papers were in. 
> "themſelves. by the propoſed ad- tended for: their inſpection!? they 
dress, until matters were more moved. for another addreſs, which 

_ clearly explained. and, undepſtood. went at leaſt to operate AS A pre. 

It was robably in order to unite ous queſtion in poſtponing th 

Es I £/ ef] N amendment former, and th e tendency of which 

by Lord John Cavendiſh, was, —that 2 — of the treatig 

d p< that the regret ex- lately ſubſiſting between both u 
n for the una aid. tions, of the correſpondence be, 
5 nece/fity of hoſtilities, ſhould be tween his majeſty's miniſters aul 
ET yto the war with Hol. his late ambaflador at the Hag, 
e of the four; and of all memorials, remonſtra 
and the ſubſtitution of ces, requiſitions, anſwers, or othe 
— — , Faptury, in their ſtead, papers, which had been 22 
He at the ſame. time gave notice, to, or received; from, the ſtates 
this. was agreed to, he grngrd of the United Province 

nce the commencement of hoſt 


ſhould * it up with anothe he 
amendment, the 2 rport of which lities with, the North Amer g. 
was. to be, that the houſe would colonies, ſo far as the re late 0g N 


take the papers before them into rupture, or to any miſunderſtand 
conſideration, and if it ſhould ap- ing between Great Britain a 
—. chat the war with Holland Holland, ſhould be forthwith li 

| unavoidably neceſſary, they before that houſe. | 
f 9 uſe their utmoſt e orts to The debate was continued tos 
upport it with effect. | unuſually late hour, being incun 
The amendment was rejected, bered by a queſtion of order, wind 
upon a diviſion, Wo, a majority of was much laboured by the cha 
180 to 101, Lord Mahon then cellor and ſome. of the court londs 
another amendment, corre- whether any other matter coul 
obs an ſubſtance and effect properly be brought forward g 
—_ with that intended by. Lord John diſcuſſed, whilſt a meſſage ft 
8 Cavendiſu, in, caſe - firſt had the throne was nder conſiden 
IF 1 1 being rejett- tion, and until the anſwer tf 
ed wit diviſion, the mini- was returned? Other parts af if 
5 5 dee paſſed in its original debate were. ſufficiently inter 
Rar | ing, and abounded with politic 
Be”, metoge from the throne, obſervation-and knowledge. I 
* 6D papers, were on conduct of the Dutch was mud 
preſented to the more ſeverely treated by the mills 


Tords, 0 0 addreſs moved * ſters here than in the other * 


nd their own , was treated ith; 
ill leſs mercy by the o poſition. 

er did the "houſe "itſelf eſcape 
erter. Several of the lords declar- 
d, that nothing lefs than the pre- 
ne extraordinary occaſion could 
ade | brought them there; and 
at from a full ſenſe and long ex- 
terience of that irreſiſtible corrupt 


ttempt to diſcharge their partia- 
9 5 duty totalſy uſeleſs, they 
ere ebb 3 in Mutufe to wo 
dain entirely f from coming to the 
louſe. 


lock in the mörning, the Duke 
f Richmond's motion 8925 reject- 
4, by the very great, though not, 
late ears, ve unufual, majo- 
00 8 of $4, including 16 proxies, 

tg lor 3 without any Proxy, 


* ho ſupported the motion. 
750 proteſts were'entered ; the 


and exceedingly {e- 


Ir A {tron 
Agne by nine lords; F 


ere one, 


ne other, conceived rather in 
aer terms, and figned by eight. 
1 They both, however, expreſſed 


he trongeſt apprehenfions of the 
onſequences which muſt enſue, 
both to our foreign and domeſtic 
fairs, from 2 4 
nduced' miniſters to deny, and the 
jouſes to acquieſce in t e denial, 
f the in formation neceſſary on a 
natter ſo deeply affecting their 
hoſt important intereſts, * 
The affair of Sir Hugh Palliſer 
Was, in a few days after, 
ed. it, *a ſecond time 
orward, Mr. Fox, as introducto- 
to the buſineſs, procured a 
OP of the charges exhibited by 
hat officer a8 un Admiral Kep- 
del, of the ſentence of the court- 
aftial on thoſe charges, of the 
large and ſentence of Vice- Ad- 
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pffuznce, WHICH rendered every 


Upon à divifion,' after one o; 


iſpoſition which 
mous acquittal, 


rought 


(924 
miral Palliſer's court-martial, of 
the late "ſpeaker's 1 on deli- 
vering the mo the commons 
to Alhiral ppel, and of the 
anſwer made at commander, 
to be all read A the clerk to the 

{ Kn“ gg 


houſe. * 
He prefaced his motion witk 
a very long ſpeech,” which ſeem⸗ 
ed to ben within one view 
all the infinite. variety of matter 
relative to that ſubjęct, and in 
which he diſplayed more than 
a common ſhare of his uſual abili- 
ty and eloquence, Haring dif- 
claimed all perſonal enmity, he 
held out the g llowing as he TY 
8 grounds on which he found- 
ed his intended motion That the 
court- martial who tried - Admiral 
Reppel were perfectly competent 
to declare, that Sir Hugh Pallifer 
had preferred a malicious and ili 
founded accuſation ; that the de- 
claration was warrinted by a va. 
riety of undeniable facts and cir- 
cumſtances; that Sir Hugh Palh- 
ſer himſelf acquieſced in the juf- 
tice of the ſentence; that the hotiſe 
of commons had acknowledged its 
truth; and, that the ſentence f 
the ſecond conrt- martial was nel. 
ther an honourable nor an unani- 
The conclufioh 
drawn from the whole being, that 
the late promotion of a man under 
ſuch circumſtauces to a place of 
honour and emolument, was in 
the higheſt degree ruinous to the 
naval ſervice of Great Britain. ' 
The motion run in the follove- 
ing terms—** That the int- 
ment of Sir Hugh Palliſer to be 
Governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
after he had been declared guilt 
of having preferred a malicio 
and ill- founded accuſation Againſt 
his commanding officer hy the fen- 
en RT 0 EE anten 


"* 


 omander in chief * Fe 

t the motion would go 
e Aiden, in theſe” general 
ie Hogh Pallifer, Kc. was a 
eaſure 
ine, and derogatory to the ho- 
bur of the Britath navy. But Mr. 
x refuling to comply with this 
woſal, the wh was taken 


aintained on both ſides. 
The. opinion given by Lore 
awe, that courts martial were 
pt only competent to an opinion 
\ the motives of an accuſation, 


ſer; where they appeared mali- 


it be an end of all diſcipline, 
| the authority of a command 

chief would be entirely loſt, 
uld not, conſidering the charac- 
; ſituation, and profeſſional 
wowledge of that nobleman, who 
dedicated his whole life with 
much honour to the ſervice, but 
great weight with the hear- 


ble lord in the blue ribbon, had 
| great pains to prove that the 
Renee of the ſecond court mar- 
was an honourable acquittal, 


U through very attentively, 
t he could not comprehend nor 
derſtand the ſentence. It ſtated 
, that the vice-admiral's con- 
in many inſtances, had been 
y meritorious and exemplary; 
en charged him with an omiſ- 

of duty, and next acquitted 
„ What puzzled him, he 
% was how to find out of what 


u vice-admiral was acquitted ? 
t by 
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ethe appointment of 


ſubverfive of the diſci- 


> with yigour, and obſtinately 
ord viſion, than in 


id to paſs a cenfure on the ac 


us or ſcandalous, but that if 
e caſe were otherwiſe, there /* 


He Iikewife obſerved, that the 


had himſelf, he faid, read that 


de charges, as they were call. 


» G4 


ed, upon which he had been tried, 
there appeared, to himſelf atleaſt, 
to be no accofation. The ,vice- 
admiral, therefore, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, could neither be convicted 
nor acquitted. . 
The debates continued till 2 
two o'clock in the morning, When 
the amendment upon Mr. Fox's - 
original motion was carried by'a | 
majority of 214, againſt 149. 

his was, however, a cloſer di- 


E tion could 


perhaps have ho r upon many 
other queſtions. | HA 
Mr. Fox then moved the follow- 


ing amendment to the amended 
refolation, to come in immediate- 
ly after the words beard in his de- 
ence—VIz. © That the judge ad- 
vacate having by the direction of 
the ſaid court, declared, that it 
did not occur to the recollection 
of any of the members, that it had 
been the uſage of courts martial 
to admit any thing on the part of 
the accuſer, after declaring that 
he had gone through all the wit- 
neffes he ſhould produce in lupport 
of the charge, and that he had 
agreed, that the papers offered by 
e accuſer could not be admitted; 
and the ſaid court having, in ano- 
ther part of the ſaid — declar- 
ed, that they had continued of the 
fame opinion, and had agreed that 
the whole evidence, not only on 
the part of the charge, but of the 
defence, having been cloſed, no- 
thing farther, by of addreſs 
from either, could read. 
This motion was avoided by mov- 
ing for the order of the day, which 
the houſe was well diſpoſed at that 
hour to agree to. | | 
The affairs of India now began 
to require and to attract the moſt 
ſerious attention of the Houſe of 
Commons. 
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omm * was ſtron 
8 n of 


- ed-r:upon - 
Weigl, chat the Denne F 
-the” cn ander the ſanction of and 1 „The fecond, wn 


ext, ige in regulat- 
bt the ay ne Bak 25 


India company's po 


Ata, and in the HR 


a 
its affairs at home and . 


fead of the benefits Which were 
Veld out at that foe, bad pro- 
duced ſuch ſcenes of dit order, BI 
fuck a ſtate of confuſion in India, 


us has not ofien been-the reſult of 


Civil, or even of any ee mi- 
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| Hrary eſtabliſhments: 

It was pretty eherally allowed; 
hae the double intereſts, mutunl⸗ 
* cbunteracting each other, which 
were chen formed, and the oppo- 
Ate powers which the 3 8 
Aervanits' looked up to, neceſſarily 
Hackened all the bands of obe- 


- dence, and by degrees defiroyed * 


adras, the fate. of Lord Pigot, 


11 authority. The revolution at 
"Ma "trium ph, "rather than am ᷓ 
e, 


of the authors of that cataſtrop 


with the extraordinary phenome- 
now of Indian Princes, at the di- 


_ Vance of Half the; globe, 2 


- Yhe" authors, of cabal? and th 
leaders of parties, in the capital 
be 79 Freed all to- 
er fach a combination of cir- 
umflances, as pointed out the 
_necefity of a review of our 
Itſelf; in the government of fade dia, 
- as wel zs of the W effects 
which it had prodpced. 
Bengal, by the new regulations, 


3 Kid Ger made the ſeat of govern- 


ment of the [Britiſh' dominions in 


the eaſt. Two ſipreme jurifdic- 


_ tions were there eſtabliſhed, * The 

one, poſſeſſing all the political 

nd executive” powers of govern- 

3 5 * n 
igt ba 


2 82 dence and e 
ther pre hidencigs, of: Mata 


fed of judges fent f 
was: 5 the he ren ar 7 


Was ee * 


; the one ſu 
5 with great be Mech, 12 


150 the antient preſidency, ſo 10 
tter did to the mayor's coy 
Caleutta: a court, which thoy 
coinpoſed, of niagiſtrates not bal 
55 e knowledge of the law, 
95 actin upon the general pj 
1981 0 rectitude, and with 
e of juries, was highly 
Age ed, as well for the moden 
expence of time 11 money 4 
Which juſtice v was obtained, ah 
the fairnels of its proceeding, 
the equity of its deciſſons. 
It was. ſcarcely, perhaps, 
the nature of things, that thi 


| ſeparate independent powers, elj 


cially at ſuch a diſtance from hou 
as to be in a great meafure bey 
the teach of controul, ſhould! 
fiſt long together without dali 
The public had. hitherto recaſt 
only the charges againſt, col 
reme judicature of Calcul 1 
Their friends could therefore 


| requeſt, that no haſty  opinl 


ſhould be formed, nor cenſurey 
upon their conduct, until 
were heard. 

In this ſtate of OR iti 
eaſy to ſettle in what proporii 
the blame is ta be laid, upon! 
conſtitution: itſelf, or upon 
Who added under it. It ie 
however, to haye been gene 
acknowledged, that the meal 
of attempting to eſtabliſh ! 
Engliſh Ms. courts, and fol 


of Juſtiee, amongſt the various 


«64 hit 
gs 


, 7eligions, languages, and 
e en fobliſling in In- 
ha a, and where ſcarcely any 
3 ſength of time could even render 
den intelli ible, will probably 
. er be con Cered as a fundament- 
" al political error, The antiquity 

of the Gentoo civilization, laws, 


teligion, and cuſtoms, l 
the invincible attachment whic 
it produced in the people, had, 1n 
aff ages, procured e political at- 
tention, if not the reſpect, of the 
moſt ferocious” and barbarous of 
their yarious conquerors.  How- 
erer the people were oppreſſed or 
pillaged, their prejudices in thoſe 
reſpects were ſacred and inviolate. 
he Zemindars, who are the 
preſent great landholders of India, 
are likewiſe a fort of hereditary 
princes of the country. They ge- 
nerally rent, from their ſubſiſting 
naſters,. thoſe lands which their 
nceſtors poſſeſſed in ſovereignty. 
Some of theſe hold lands to the 
xtent of ten or twelve thouſand 
ſquare ol _ as the rents 
vere generally eaſy, and the peo- 
ple 15 regard — with "the 
Wpheſt degree of attachment and 
feyerence, they are enabled to re- 
n ſome appearance of former 
yalty in their palaces, and ſtill 
nore in their authority. The 
Enpliſh government in this coun- 
ry, is in a great meaſure maintain- 
d through this attachment of the 
people to their princes; and the 
lere of enabling the Zemindar 
o diſcharge his rent, is a princi- 
jal ſpur to their induſtry. All 
ie judicial buſineſs of the coun- 
„had hitherto been tranſacted 
1; WP" their frogacial courts, and 
patters of litigation decided ac- 
ling to the known laws and 
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The authority of the native 
courts was not only denied by the 
new judicature, but their members 
were puniſhed even to ruin, 
well as perſonal infliction, for the 
diſcharge of their functions, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed laws and 
conſtitution of - their country, 
which had till now been acknow- 
ledged by all conquerors. We 
are at all times to recollect, that 
it had been the conſtant policy of - 
the Baſt India company in the go- 
vernment of thoſe countries, to 
act under the apparent authority, 
and as the nominal ſervants and 
officers, of that ſhadow of the an- 
tient ſupreme ſovereignty, the re- 
preſentative of the Grand Mogul, 
who {till refided at Delly. So that 
the new ſyſtem of judicature ope- 
rated not ſimply as a violent and 
unprepared innovation, but as 2 
total revolution in the mode.of 
overnment eſtabliſhed by our- 
elves. = 
The aſtoniſhed and terrified na- 
tives of Bengal and the adjoining 
countries, now beheld the extra. 
ordinary ſpectacle of Engliſh bai- 
liFs, accompanied by conſiderable 
bodies of armed Europeans, tra- 
verſing the country, at the diſtance 
of ſome hundreds of miles from 
Calcutta, toexecute by force the de- 
crees of the new judicature, found- 
ed upon laws and diſtinctions which 
they were utterly incapable of 
comprehending, in the palaces, 
and on the perſons, of the. Ze- 
mindars; whom they viewed at 
once with the reſpe& due to their 
atural princes, and to the me- 
dium of European authority. 
Force, in the deience of all that 
was held ſacred, was oppoſed to 
force. A kind of fieges were 
formed ; reinforcements were ſent 


1 to 
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to ſupport. the aſſailants; the ti- 
midity, not the inclination of the 
eople, prevented their being cut 
8 Pieces; places were carried by 
orm; the brother of one of the 
rajahs, with others. of his friends 
family, were killed in the de- 
12 of his palace. 8 


The apartments of the women, 
which are held ſacred throughout 
all the Eaſt, and ſtill more fo a- 
mong the Gentoos of rank, were 
violently broken into, and their 
| perſons, which are ſuppoſed to re- 
ceive, ſome defilement even from 
he caſual view of a ſtranger, were 
5 0 to the rude handling 
and rough treatment of thoſe ſort 
of ruffians who are generally em- 
pleyed upon ſuch occaſions. But 
this. was not the, worſt, Their 
places of private and domeſtic 
- worſhip were violated in the ſame 
manner; and thoſe ſymbols, or 
external objects of their adoration, 


which had been ſanctifed by the 


- .. reverence of ages, were dragged 
from their places by prophane 
hands, and thrown amongſt the 
heap of houſhold furniture and 


lumber, which were collected to 


- anſwer the ends of the execution. 


The governor- general and coun- 
cil, who confidered all matters of 
finance, and conſequently all tran- 
ſactions with the Zemindars, as 
„ only by themſelves, 
and fill regulated in that reſort 
by the known laws and cuſtomary 
courle of, juſtice in the country, 
could not but reſent this invaſion 
of their authority. 'They had in- 
deed much ſerious cauſe of appre- 
henſion, from the effects which 
this violence on the rights, paſ- 
ſions, and prejudices of the people 
might produce, in a cquntry where 
tha. 2 „ 


now preſented to parliament, The 


eil, 


ſo many millions of natiy 
governed by a handful x Fs, 
They Bearing employed d 
military force o the company ig 
refrain the violence of the coi 


power; and a gang, conſiſt 

about fourſcore ballfs 7 h 
aſſociates, were in one inſtance d 
armed, and ſent up priſoner jy 
Calcutta. Two petitions we 


one from the governor - gener] 
and council, giving a long flaw, 
ment of the tranſactions, and u. 
queſting an indemnification fron 

ole legal penalties, which, { 
the preſervation of government 
and of the country, they had beg 
under a neceſſity of incurring, iy 
reſiſting the decrees of the ſupreny 
court, and the operation of an af 
of parliament, 0 

The ſecond petition was ſub, 
ſcribed. by 648 of the Britiſh ſub 
jets Teng in the provinces q 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, con- 
taining a long detail of the grin: 
ances, oppreſſions, and violatiog 
of their rights as men and as Br 
tons, Which they had endured u 
der the authority of the ſuprent 
court of judicature; Fr 
of their being deprived of the h 
nefit of trials by juries in all cou 


caſes; of the eſtabliſhment of v8 «o} 
paſi Fucto and retroſpective i , 
of ſome matters relative to appeal, 2. 
and the admiſſion of evidence, WP je 
which ſeem to be exceedingly 9 WW os + 
preſſive and unjuſt ; with an US 
of other aſſumptions of p. mir 
which, as ſtated, appear of u »., 
extraordinary nature. IT hey lie D 
wiſe confirm the accounts gu 


by the governor-general and colt 
ative to the ſtate of conlh 


fon, anarchy, and danger, ua 
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prevailed in 
Lhrough thefe means f and if the facts were founded, and 


fs vs General Smith en- 


liſcuſion of the petitions, and o 

a fate of affairs in India, in do- 
ng which he diſplayed the fulleſt 
Knowledge of the ſubject; all 
ending to ſhew the greatneſs of 


e enormities committed, and 


e neceſſity of the immediate in- 
erference of parliament; for the 
reſervation of the Britiſh intereſts 

that part of- the world; He 
oncluded by moving, that the 
ſetitions might be referred to a 
le committee, conſiſting of fif- 
en members, to be choſen. by 
allot; and that it ſhould meet in 
chamber above ſtairs, 

He was ably ſeconded by Mr. 
touſe, and ſapported by ſome o- 
her gentlemen. The miniſter 
jade no objection to the motion, 
le ſaid; the petitions well deſerved 


the ſerious attention.of the houſe ; 
that the judicial and political 
powers were in arms againſt each 
other in India, they ſhould take 
meaſures to put an Fong, to fo Pas 
erous a conteſt as ſpeedily as poſ- 
ble. He, however, hewed ho 
delicate nature of the ſubject, and 
recommended moderation in the 
courſe of the enquiry; but decla- 
red, that it was neither in his con- 
templation, nor in that of the 
houſe,' when he brought in a hill 
a few years ſince for the govern- 
ment of India, that the coprt, of 
zudieature ſhould become the 
ſource of miſery, oppreſſion, or 
injuſtice ; nor was it at all intend- 
ed that it ſhould. have extended its 
er in the manner now repre- 
nted. 2 2 | 
The ſelect committee, of fifteen 
entlemen, was acccordingly bal- 
ed in a few days after, © 
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Nebater on My, Burle's bill for the retlation of the civil lift eftabliſhments; 


DPueftion for the ſecond reading over-raled upon a divifien, and the bill 
8 put off for fix months. Debates on the ſubject of the lean: ' Mr. Pox's 
motion for omitting the lottery clauſe, rejected upon a divifion. Farther 
debates and ſtrictures upon the loan. Another motion againſt the lorte 

which is again over-ruled upon a diviſion. Mr. Byng's motion for a 5 
of ſahleribert to the loan, agreed to; other motions rejected. Motion for 
the commitment of Sir P. J. Clerke's contractors bill, over-ruled upon a 
mroifion, Mr. Crewt's bill for reſtraining revenue officers from voting 
on eletions of members of parliament, rejected upon a 7 Debate 
or the Duke of Bolton's motion 15 an enquiry into the rondutt of the navy ; 
mation Withdrawn. Loan bill oppoſed 55 the Marquis of Rockingham; 
P roteff againſt it. Report from the felett committee on India affairs, 
Debates on the miniſter's motion for a fecret committee to enquire into the 
cauſes of the war in the Carnatic, Motion for an amendment, that the 
commute might be open, rejected on a divifien. Great debates on Sir 
George Seville” motion, for referring the petition from the —_— 

Thet ies for'a redreſs of grievances, to a committee of the whole houſe. + 
molten rejected upon a divifion. Debate on Mr. Burke's motion for 
[*M] 2 papers, 


- 
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> papers, tending to an enguiry into the ſeixure and 'confifeativn of ring 

ty. in the iſland, of St. Euftatius, 

Bill for new-muodelling the ſupreme court of judicature in Bengal. Vai 

_ , 0105 Propafetions,, mations, and debates; relative ta the affairs of the 

es on the miniſter's bill, for ſecuring to the þ 

A certain participation in the profits of the 933 Gra 

- debates an Mr. Fox's motion, that the bouſe do reſolve itſe 

© {mittee to confider of the. American war. Motion rejected on a divifn 

Lord Beauchamp” s bill, for affording relief in certain cafes c 

praduced by the marriage act. Mr. Fox's bill for amending the mærriq 

. Mr. Fox's marriage bill, laſt in the houſe of lords. Speech u 
| nennen | 
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India company. 


e bee, 


r 
F tejedion of his bill of 
reform in the preceding ſeſ- 
peb. it. ion, did not prevent Mr. 
een: Burke from bringing it 
orwy in in the preſent. He 
opened his propoſition by ſtatin 
* powerful motives which call 
upon him to reſume his undertak- 
ing.— The three celebrated re ſo- 
lutions of the late parliument on 
_ the. 6th of April, 1780.— The ge- 
neral te expectation, and 
with of the people And the direct 
| (plications to himſelf by ſome of 
he counties. He ſupported the 
meaſure of reform with his wonted 
eloquence and ability. The firſt 
argument was deduced from the 
ſtate. of public affairs, and the 
dangerous. war in which we were 
involved with ſo many mighty ene- 
mies. This was a — of poli- 


cy immediately affecting the- ſtate 


and government, and entirely in- 
dependent of the applications or 
withes. of the people. It would 
operate equally if no ſuch applica- 
tions had been made, or no ſuch 
deſire ſubſiſted. It would operate 


with equal force in any conſtitu- 


tion of government, . Wen a na- 

tion is involved in expences of ſo 

vaſt a magnitude as ſtretch to the 

utmoſt limits of the public ability, 

- ecbnomy mult be called in to pre- 
3 ET? 


ſerved, were to be conſidered aj 


their previous conduct. Thy 


wanted ſpecific concluſions log 


— 


Motion rejected an a diuiſi 


F into a 


a: fieu 


ſerve the due proportion betwen 
the reſources and the demand 
It was the duty of miniſters y 
have originally framed and carr 
into execution ſuch a ſcheme 9 
reform; it was now their interd 
to ſecure themſelves from puniſh 
ment, and to make ſome amend 
for their former neglect, by adopt 
ing the ſyſtem, and to give it eſs 
cacy by rendering it a meaſured 
the ſtate. -- een 

He diſplayed no ſmall addreſsy 
his application to the new repre 
ſentative body, The three rev 
lutions of the laſt! parliamen 
(which had been juſt read) he d 


valuable legacy bequeathed tot 
public, and an atonement for it 
ſervility which - had' ſtigmatins 


formed a body of maxims, auth 
rizing the people of this - count 
to expect from their prefent rem 
ſentatives that which is declat 
to be neceſſary by their yu 
ſors. ; They were, indeed, uno 
rative in their preſent form ; il 


the effect and benefit which 

held out. The late parliane 
bad been prematurely diſſola 
But if the preſent parliament u 


lected to accompliſh what * 


\ 
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to have deſigned, 


Alutaty à meaſure would be im- 


| ted to them, and thoſe reſolu- 


jons would ſtand upon the jour- 
als, as public monuments of ex- 


of diſgrace to them. 
He entertained à confidence, 
e ſaid; of meeting men in the 
gew parliament,” who would con- 


der it as their duty to go hand in 


and with him, in carrying into 
xecution the wiſhes of the people; 
r rather thoſe commands Which 
kad been delivered in thunder and 
ightning, and-of which they ex- 
jected" in the ſacceeding tranqui- 
ity a faithful and happy execu- 


ion. The wiſdom and power of 


1 parliament were the 
dundations on which the public 
onfdence reſted. The people 
ould not for 'a moment believe 
hat parliament wanted integrity 
o adopt, what its wiſdom ſug- 


eſted, and its power could exe- 


ute. They would not give har- 
dour to ſuch a ſuggeſtion, until 
dey could reaſon from experience. 
t was the buſineſs of parliament 
juſtify the nation. And nothing 
duld be more conducive to their 
un, as well as to the national in- 
reſt, than that it ſhould be ſeen, 
at a free and generous confi- 
lende had more power to ſecure 
de fidelity" of parliament from 
beginning, than complaint, 
lamour and violence had in re- 
dyering it after it was corrupted. 
When enemy ſucceeded to ene- 
ly, and the guilty raſhneſs of 
miſters leagued with contending 
ates againſt us, our independ- 
ce, it had been ſaid, was to be 


unuined by the /pirit of the people. 


by our allies, and left 


_ to their predeceſſors, 


by Europe to our fate; in every 
ſituation, in every emergency, 
and in every danger, we were to 
find conſolation and reſource, re- 
fuge or conqueſt, in the ſpirit of 
the people. But the effect of ſpi- 
rit, and the ſpirit itſelf, muſt de- 
pend upon ſtrength. Strength, 
and the juices which feed it, the 
wealth of the country, ought to 
be carefully nouriſhed and huſ- 


banded, with care, with tender- ' 


nels, and with ſolicitude, not 
weakened and exhauſted by diſſi- 
pation and profuſion, 
thod, he ſaid, by which the ſpirit 


can be kept alive in the breaſts of 


men, is by the participation of 
thoſe to whom they look up for 
example. Let the government 
participate in the ſufferings of the 
people! Let the king ſhew his 
ſubjects an example of retrench- 
ment and ceconomy, and the people 
chearfully ſubmit to every diffi 
culty and labour. nn 

He ſuppoſed the commons in 
the imaginary fituation of being 
the mere creatures of the crown ; 
of their being conſtituted, fed by, 


and totally dependent on the 


court; and in that ſtate, he aſſert- 
ed, and reaſoned to demonſtrate, 
that it would be their duty, and 


"ought to be their inclination, to 


adviſe the ſovereign to economy 
and retrenchment. By the plan 
which had been prepared, they 
would be able to give the king 
that which kings in general great- 
ly defired—power ; for economy 
was power ; it was wealth and re- 
ſource ; it was men and arms; it 
was all that ambition conld either 


covert or | exert to accompliſh its 


ends, Were he then himſelf the 
creature of a deſpotie prince, he 
ſhould, as his counſellor, adviſe 


LA] 3 


The me- 


- 


Ga inen ume of trial and ditt: 


culty, to take from his civil ex- 
nce, that he might add to his 
military eſtabliſhment; to take 


from ſhew that he might add to 


ſubſtance ; to' make his people 
happy, that he might make them 


: de to make his war a wer 
of exertion, that his peace might 


be honourable and ſecure, | 

_ *Afﬀeer placing the ſubject in eve- 
ry adyantageous point of view, 
and adapting arguments to roy 
fituation, he informed the houſe 


that he laid before them the ſame 
plan, which had engaged ſo much 
dt the time and attention of the 


laſt parliament to ſo little purpoſe. 
He ba 


d made no alterations in it; 


and he requeſted the houſe, and 
laid it before them in a hope and 


confidence, that if they meant to 
give it countenance and attention, 
they would do ſo with fairneſs and 
candour, and not with inſidious 
reſpect in its outſet, tempt it to a 
death of flow and lingering tor- 
ture. He called upon the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, who was 
to be the arbiter of its fate, and 


begged that, if he meant ulti- 


mately to give it a death-ſtroke, 


be would fave himſelf and the 


houſe much ſatigue, and the na- 
tion much anxiety and diſappoint- 
ment, by ſtrangling it in its birth. 
Let them try the matter on that 
day, if it was to be tried. He 
called upon him to do this, and to 


be, at leaſt for one day, a deciſive 


miniſter, 

Mr. Burke then moved, That 
leave be- given to bring in a bill 
for the better regulation of his 
majeſty's civil eſtabliſhments, and 
of certain public. offices; for the 


limitation of ere and the 


ſuppreſlion of ſundry uſeleſs, ex- 
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penſive, and meonvenient Places, 
and-for applying the monies ſave 
thereby to the public ſervice,” 

The motion was ſeconded 
Mr, Duncombe, who paid bg 
compliments to the mover, ng 
only on account of the bill, bury 
the very great ability with whit 
he had formerly ſtated his come 
henſive plan ta the houſe, and te 
firmneſs and perſeverance vid 
which he now had combated even 
obſtacle to the principle of the 
menfure- {5-1 ++ 385 454.5 

The miniſter, in anſwer to th 
call made upon him, ſaid he woull 
very candidly declare, that his- 
pinion on the ſubject had not at il 


varied from that which he had «. 


tertained on it in the preceding 
year, and that though he did u 
diſapprove of the plan in 7oto, yet 
the parts which. appeared to hin 
proper to be © adopted, bore f 
ſmall a proportion to the whck 
of that very comprehenſive ſchemy, 
that he ſhould be obliged to op: 
ſe it in ſome future ſtage of the 
ill ; he did not think it would k 
decent or candid. for him, upd 
his own private opinion, to ſet by 
face againſt the bill in its fri 
ſtage, by oppoſing its introdie 
tion; eſpecially as there ven 
many new members in the houk, 
who, though they might have1 
general knowledge of the ſubjet, 
could not be fo full) inforni 
upon it as was neceſſary to ther 
coming to an abſolute decifion; 
he would therefore reſerve himftl 
until the bill was printed, and ti 
members were in poſſeſſion of ti 
neceſſary information, when k 
ſhould think it his duty to ft 
ſuch obſervations and object 
as might occur to him, to 
houſe, n 


\ 
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| Under this unfavourable auſ- 
ee, the bill was carried through 
co a ſecond reading; when it was 


ain doomed to experience the 


weight of that influence which it 
however, known, the loan was, on 


was intended to reduce, but which 
for the preſent it was unable to 
ſurmount. As no new ground 
could be taken upon this ſubject, 
we ſhall not attempt repeating the 

uments which were uſed in the 
preceding parliament, and which 
we fully Rated in our laſt volume. 

1 On the day appointed for 
Feb. 26. the ſecond reading of the 
bill, it brought out great de- 
bate; if it was ſtrongly oppoſed on 
the one fide, it was no leſs ably 
and powerfully ſupported on the 
other; and the divifion not only 
ſurprized many, but was more 
cloſe than 


elf expected. Mr. Burke wound 
up the debate, by combating all 


the arguments that had been 
brought againſt his bill, with a 
degree of ingenuity and ability, 
Which ſurprized even thoſe who 
were moſt acquainted with them. 
Mr. William Pitt, ſon to the Earl 
Chatham, and the young Lord 
Maitland, were highly diſtinguiſn- 
ed, by their ability and eloquence 
in ſupport of the bill. | 
The motion for the ſecond read- 
15 was, about midnight, over- 
ruled upon a diviſion, by a majo- 
pity. of 233 to 190. By a ſubſe- 
quent reſolution, the bill was put 
ff for ſix months. | 
Of all the acts of the miniſter, 
during ſo long a government of 
public aFairs, ſcarcely any brought 
pon ham fo much ſeverity of re- 
pretenſion, within doors, or per- 
Raps ſo much cenſure without, as 
be loan, of the preſent year. 
velve millions were borrowed, 


the miniſter him- 


upon terms ſo advantageous to 
lenders, that the price of the new 
ſtock roſe at market from nine to 
eleven per cent. above par. 
Before this circumſtance was, 


its own bottom, ſtrongly objected 
to, and both its manner and ptin- 
ci ple ſeverely . by Mr. 
Fox. For on the da | 

of the miniſter's oa March 7. 
ing the budget, as it is called, 
when he had neceſſarily laid before 
the houſe the nature and circum- 
Rances of the loan, that gentle. 


man, in a ſpeech of great length, 


and in which, along with his uſual 
ability, he diſplayed ſuch a fund 


of financial knowledge, as ſeemed 


to excite ſurprize, endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh, by incontrovertible data, 
and by arguments that appeared 
no lefs irrefragable, that the bar- 
gain was exceedingly diſadvan- 
tageous to the public, and that the 
money might have been obtained 
upon much better terms, 

But he farther contended, that 
the loſs to the public, however 
great, and however ill able they 
were to bear it, was comparatively 
but a ſmall part of the evil, For 
although the loan was liable to the 
ſtrongeſt objections, both as a queſ- 
tion of finance and a matter of 


ceconomy, it was ſtill much worſe, 


and even highly dangerous, when 
conſidered in a political view, He 
calculated the profits on the loan, 
under every probable contingency, 
at ſomething near a million; and 
that great ſum, he ſaid, was entire- 
ly at the diſpoſal and in the hands 
of the miniſter, to be granted as 
douceurs to the members of that 
houſe, whether as compenſations 
for the expences of their eteQtions, 


or for whatever other purpoſe of - 
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* corrupt inffuence might beſt ſuit 
his views, Thus the attempt 
byhis honourable: friend to correct 
and reſtrain undue influence, 4 
controuling che civil liſt expen 
ture, would have been of little a- 
vail if ĩt had even ſucceeded, when 

a ſum equal to that whole revenue 

was to be annually thrown by a 

loan into the hands of a miniſter, 

to be applied to the worſt and moſt 
dangerous of all purpoſes, that of 


— and preſerving a con- 


t majority in the houſe of com- 
mons- upon every queſtion ; and 
thereby [affording ſupport and 
efficacy. to all the views and de- 
ſigus of a bad adminiſtration, 
however icious or ruinous, 
and without a poſſibility of parlia- 
e to the public, 

He particularly objected to the 
8. ſed lottery, which was added 
to the douceurs of the loan, and 
afforded a benefit of one cent. 
to the ſubſcribers. This he conſi- 

- - dered as the moſt pernicious and 
deſtructive of all ſpecies of gam- 
ing; as immediately affecting the 
morals, habits, and circumſtances 
of the lower orders of the people ; 
and which, -upon every principle 
of policy, ſhould be carefully a- 
' voided, He truſted he had clearly 
convinced the houſe, that the be- 
_nefits to the ſubſcribers of the pre- 
ſent loan were ſufficiently great 
without the lottery; and he hoped 
they would render the greateſt ſer- 
vice in their power to the public, 
by preventing its inevitable ill 
conſeqdences. He therefore mov- 

ed, as an amendment to the mi- 

niſler's motion for agreeing to the 

terms of the loan, that the latter 
clauſe, reſpecting the lottery, 

ſhould be omitted. * 

The motion of amendment on 


1 


made 


of it was taken in that houſe, thy 


The attention 


a queſtion of ſupply broupht on 
5 — deal of bake, Mau a. 
niſter acknowledged, that the bu 
gain he had made for the publ 
was @ liberal one; but he jutticy 
it by ſtating the neceſſity of thy 
caſe, and by poſitively aſſerting 
that the money could not hay 
been obtained upon eaſier condi; 
tions. With reſpect to the idex 
thrown out, that the loan was 
ſource of influence, and that half 


were, he faid, extremely. ſtrained, 
The loan was a public loan, ven 
indiſcriminately taken; and, as4 
matter of conjecture (for it coul 
be no more on either fide) it wa 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that: 
large part of it would be taken by 
members of that houſe, at the 
time the terms were propoſed, 
Nor did he believe that it would 
be ſo found in fact. He ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee a bankrupt houſe of 
commons ; but that. would be the 
propels effect, if its members en. 
ked in money tranſactions to 
vaſt an amount as twelve millions 
As to the intereſt which any ni. 
niſter could be ſuppoſed to procut 
by ſuch a loan as the preſent, i 
was a very poor compen ſation fat 
the A fatigue and trouble d 
mind occaſioned by ſuch a barthen; 
he had full conviction that no bv 
ſineſs could be more diſagreeable. 
It was the undoubted provine 
of the houſe to conſider and judꝶ 
of the terms of the loan; and i 
was in their power to accede tt 
them or not. But he. requeſt 
2 to conſider the ill c. 
equences of their refuſing to 2 
cede to the propoſitions agreed us 
id by mo 
men to the treaſury would be | 
ſened; and if jt were uſual 7 7 
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f to ſettle and alter the terms, 
| — go farther, and conduct 
the buſineis, and make the bar- 


li zin themſelves. That argu- 
fed ment certainly would not go to 
the ſupport of any thing material- 
ing I and palpably wrong. In that 
e caſe the houſe ought to interfere ; 
. but unleſs the objections were very 
en material, which he -truſted they 
% eould not be, he left gentlemen 
1 o conſider the ill conſequences 
hey of refuſing! to accede to the pro. 
el, N poftions which had been agreed 
en en. With reſpect to the lottery, 
11 ee ſaid it was a favourite part of 
ul erery douceur with all money 
wa lenders; it was an encourage- 
nent and advantage to them, with- 
eat its being any expence to go- 
the rernment; on the contrary, 
ed, 80, ooo l. was paid in, and re- 


ul N mained without intereſt for the 
{be greater part of the year. 

» of Mr, Fox's amendment was re- 
the ected upon a diviſion, by a majo- 


ity of 169 to 111; and the mini- 
ſter's original motion, with the 
eſolutions appertaining to it, 
were paſſed without farther diffi- 
ult y. | 
This buſineſs, however, did not 
id here. Mr. Fox's diſcuſſion 
ff the loan, having probably ex- 
ited or increaſed a ſpirit of en- 
quiry,, much information had in 
be intermediate time been ob- 
tained, relative to the circum- 
ances of that tranſaction, and to 
the price of the new ſtock at mar- 
cet, which occaſioned an unuſual 
pod determined oppoſition to the 
bs 0 ELEC 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke took 
p the buſineſs, and arraigned in 
de bittereſt terms the bargain 
made by the miniſter; which he 
ad was ſo much againk the pub - 


as a reward for paſt, and a retain- 


LY 


p 
. hd 


converſation, complaint and ſur- 
prize in all places. He ſhould 
therefore move for recommit 
the report, in order that the houſe 
might amend the terms, and pre. 
vent, what he termed, ſo ſhame 
ful and extravagant a proſtitution 
of the public money. He ſaid the 
diſtribution of the loan had like- 
wiſe been ſcandalouſly- ial. 
That inſtead of being diſtributed 
among men of known reputation 

and character, who had always 
been the ſupporters of government 
in ſych caſes, it had been given to 
the miniſter's creatures and friends, 


er for future ſervices ;. and parti« 
cularly he aſſured the. houſe that 
he had been well informed, that 
the favoured contractor, whoſe 
name had been ſo long familiar ta 
them, had no leſs than the prodi- 
gious ſum of 3,300,0001. of the 
loan, aſſigned to his ſhare, or at 
leaſt diſpoſal. | ot. 
He was ſupported by Sir George 
Saville, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Byng, and ſome other gen-. 
tlemen, who beſides reprobating 
the loan in all its parts and cir- 
cumſtances, inſiſted that the houſe 
was not in any manner bound to 
confirm the conditions. 
Nothing, they ſaid, would tend 
more to injure public credit, than 
to ſnew the world, that it was not 
parliament but the miniſter that 
regulated the finances of this coun- 
try. It was the idea of parlia- 
ment's examining and controulin 
the public finances, that had raiſ- 
ed the national credit to ſuch high 
eſtimation, It was that which 
gave the ſtamp and publicity to all 
our financial operations, and gave 
ſecurity both to the public yy 
'-© 
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mode 0 
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| 


the / creditors. That while the 


Which they ſaw p | 
highly advantageous to us, the 
miniſters of Great Britain were 
endeavouring to turn parliament 


into à cburt of regiſtry, which was 
to have no other concern with tax- 


es and loans, than to give a ſort 
of official ſanction to whatever bar- 

ins the miniſter thought proper 
— Such a conduct would 
fink-the credit of parliament, and 


conſequently that of the nation, to 


nothing. 


On the other ſide, Lord North 


- contended; that he by no means 


conſidered his reputation as a mi- 
niſter to be ſtaked in the preſent 
tranſaction.” He had made the 


. - beſt bargain he could for the pub- 


lic; but if the houſe did not 


Þ ap- 
prove of it, it would not be bind. 


either on him or on them. 


| = ough the committee had agreed 


10 it, if the houſe did not chooſe 
to confirm their reſolution, he 


mould be releaſed from the ſub- 
ſeribers, as the public would from 


the ain. Let thoſe, who 
thought themſelves more compe- 
tent to the buſineſs make another. 
But even ſuppoſing the bargain to 


be a bad, and he allowed it not to 


a hard one; 


yet he could not 
ing himſelf to think, that any 


reduction that could be now made 
From the profits of the ſubſcribers, 


| | ſeven ſupp6ling them to be as high 
s they had be 


en repreſented), 
could in any degree balance the 
miſchief to - the public credit, 


which ſuch a meaſure muſt occa- . 


ſion; and the inſuperable diffticul- 
ties which would be thrown in the 


way of all future loans, when it 


was found that the miniſter had 
authority to afford perma- 
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nence to a bargain, and chat d 
lenders were liable to be ſtript 
the benefits ariſing from any fh 
vourable change of circumſtang, 
the chance and hope of which 
had been among the principal % 
ducements for parting with they 
money. But parliament certain 
had a right to judge; and if thy 
ſhould think that public cred; 
would neither ſuffer nor be en. 
dangered by lopping off the lu 
tery, then undoubtedly, as hy. 
nour did not ſtand in their wy, 
they would and ought to do it. 
The terms of the loan, he fail 
were perhaps too great; but i 
was impoſſible to pronounce with 
any certainty on that head, fron 


the tranſactions which had take 


place at change. Every bargain 
which had been hitherto _ 


ſpecting the new loan was illegi rt 
as thoſe who made them coull i 


have no certainty that they h 
any ſhare whatever in it; nt 
could it be known until that houk 
had confirmed the reſolutions d 
the committee of ways and meanz; 
then, and not before, the liſt d 
the ſubſcribers, and of their 6 
ſpective ſhares, would be made on 
and ſent to the bank. Every bod 
knew how eaſy it was to mak: 
bargains in Exchange Alley; and 
how cuſtomary it was to 


them, not at any fair or markt 


price, but at an extravagant pn 
mium for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe; 
theſe. ſort of bargains might * 
made only for ſome {mall ſuns 
and then the point was gainei a 
ubliſhing that the ſtocks wel 
Id at ſuch a high premium. b« 


it was not from ſuch tranſaQiww 


that the value of ſtock could bei 
certained; nor could ny we 
ions in the alley, until the lil 


-bfcribers was made out, and the 


hole of the loan was brought into 
&. WWrarket, be at all conlidered as a 
ces, indard by which to eſtimate the 
ich Aue of the new ſtock.” -- - 


He denied that Mr. Atkinſon 


her Would have any ſuch enormous 
ah Ware: 25 had been aſcribed to him 
thy n the new loan. He had not in- 
et Weed looked into the lift ; but the 


hing was incredible; and he 


zuld venture to undergo any cen- 
bo. Ware the houſe ſhould impoſe if ix 
may, as found to be a fact. Every one 
. new, that it was cuſtomary for 


gentlemen who wiſhed to ſubſcribe, 
ro aſk for more than they expected 


vid or even wiſhed, becauſe they knew 
n the miniſter ſeldom allowed them 
ker near ſo much as they aſced, and 


ey endeavoured thereby to pro- 
ide for his lopping off: on this 


Wprinciple, Mr. Atkinſon might 
e robably have propoſed a large 
em; but it was neither to 
ut! WWſuppoſed that it was all for him- 
out elk, nor that he was taken at his 
cer; undoubtedly if he was pre- 
ent at the arrangement, he came 
| Wn for his ſhare, like others, both 


for himſelf and his friends; but 
the whole could not amount to any 
uch ſum as had been ſtated. 
The mation for the recommit- 
zent of the report being at length 
ayed,”the'queſtion was, (as the 
lay before), confined to the lot- 
ery ; whether that ſhould ſtand as 
dart of the reſolutions. It was 
arried in the affirmative; upon a 
n a majority of 133 
DIALS £2, - 4 
The minſter was, however, far 
rom yet getting rid of this very 
iſagreeable and vexatious buſi- 
gels: indeed, the worſt of it was 
e come, Mr. Byng, who 
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had taken extraordinary pains to 
develope the hiſtory of 9 loan, 
and to trace out all jts relative 
circumſtances, attacked it on an- 
other ground, and moved, „ 
That a lift be laid before 3h. 
that houſe of all the ſubſcribers'to 
the new loan, ſpecifying the ſums 
ſubſcribed by each. But as'this 
motion alone, he ſaid, would be 
inſufficient for bringing out the 
information neceſſary to enable the 
houſe to. come at the bottom of 
this affair, he intended 'to follow 
it up with two others, viz. Tol 
a correct liſt before them of 
thoſe perſons who had offered to 
become ſubſcribers to the new 
loan, but whoſe offers had been 
rejected; ſpecifying the particular 
ſums they had offered to ſubſeribe. 
And, for copies of all letters, 
notes, or other papers, that had 
been ſent to the miniſter, his ſe- 
cretaries, the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, or any other perſons, 
from whoſe hands they were tranſ- 
mitted to him, conveying an applit 
cation or propoſals for any part of 
the loan. | 
His object in theſe motions, he 
ſaid, was to convict the miniſter 
of having made a worſe bargain 
for tlie public than he might have 
made To ſhew, that he might 
have borrowed money at five per 
cent. — That he was offered the 
immenſe ſum of 38, ooo, ooo l. and 
conſequently was under no neceſ- 
ſity of hurrying on a bad bargain 
— That theſe offers were .made 
by wealthy and reſponſible men, 
who were fully equal to the ſup- 
port of their propoſitions That 
their propoſals were rejected with 
contempt ; and, that it was evi- 
dent, that the new loan could be 
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made with no other view than that 
A corrupt influence. 
':He obſerved that it highly be- 
have: 1 ee 
character, by ſifting the affair to 
the 2 which could wrt 
remove thoſe imputations which 
now 'prevailed. . If he failed in 


Dis proofe, and in bringing home 


— 


His, charges, the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, would not only gain 
an. honourable acquittal, but a 
complete triumph. His character 
would be new blazoned; and the 

| lang finding that he had been ſo 

8 wronged in the preſent 


had been equally ſo in many o- 
—_ 4 

The / miniſter, chooſing to be 
the guardian of his own honour, 
and of the means of his exculpa- 
tion, admitting that he had no ob- 
jection to the firſt motion, treated 
the ſecond as uſeleſs, and the third 
as unfair and im proper. For how 
could. any ſuppreſſions in the liſt 
of ſubſcribers be detected, by the 
liſt of-thoſe whoſe offers had been 
rejected ? That as to the third mo- 
tion, to endeavour to eſtabliſſi the 
crime of partiality by calling for 
the key of his eſcrutore; in order 
to examine his private letters and 


* 


papers, was propoſing a new ſpe- 
cies of inquiſition, and ſuch as 
coald never be countenanced in 
an Engliſh Houſe of Commons. 
That neither, the high prices of 


remium, nor the number of mem 


ers of parliament or their connec- 
tions who appeared on the liſt, 
were any proofs of corruption; 
for the one aroſe from an altera- 
tion of circumſtances, and as to 
the other, there was no reaſon 
- /wby the. nation ſhould be deprived 
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-inftance, would begin to think he 


not yer given up the idea, not 


of the aid of monied men, men 
becauſe they happened to be men; 
bers of parliament.” That them 
fore, the charges of partiality u 
being capable of proof, ſnoull 
and could only be anſwered by (x 
lemn aſſurances, that no improyy i 
management had been uſed in tz 
diſtribution, and that the tem 
were the beſt that could be 00. 
tained. And theſe he gave in tt 
ampleſt manner. 
uch were the topics employel 
on each ſide. The firſt motion be 
ing then agreed to, the ſecond 
was — upon a diviſion; a 
the third negatived without. 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke hal 


withſtanding the repeated failun 
of his deſign, of excluding con- 
tractors (except under certain n 
difications) from fitting in tie 
Houſe of Commons. He accond: 
ingly brought in a bill for that 
urpoſe, which, u 
22 for 125 March auß 
commitment, brought out conſ- 
derable debate, being ſupported 
and oppoſed" upon the fan 
grounds which we have heretofore 
more than once ſtated. The m6 
tion of commitment was rejected 
upon a diviſion, by a majority d 
120, to 100; and the bill w 
by a ſubſequent reſolution, lad 
by for fix months. | 
Mr. Crewe's bill, for reftrat- 
ing revenue officers from voting 
the election of members of parlis 
ment, met; on - the fame day 
with a fimilar fate; the motion i 
its ſecond reading being overrult 
on a diviſion, by a majority of 1 
The Duke of Bolton havilf 
moved fora number of rapen ef & 4 


— 


HISTORY OF EUROP RE. (eis, 

i cke ſefion, relative to the conduct of the | houſe underwent 
56 of the great Eaſt and Weſt no leſs cenſure than that ef the 

. ds convoy which had been cap- admiralty, recommended to bis 
ted by the combined fleets in the friend, the noble duke to with- 
W tcceding month of Auguſt, they draw the motion, merely from the 


e lords; and on the t5th of drefs, or of carrying any enquiry 
cbruary he took the bufineſs up through, however neceſſary, or 
a motion, That that hou reaſonably and juſtly demanded 
ould; on the Monday ſe'nnight, by the E That ßide of the 
nquire into the conduct of the houſe, he ſaid, had continued to 
davy, and the cauſe of the loſs of predict conſequences, and to hold 
hat valuable convoy, of ſtore out preventive remedies, until the 
hips, victuallers, and merchant time was at length arrived, when 
ine! of | all their further exertions would 
The debate on this motion not only be ineffectual in the 


- 


he 'now- uſual and frequent ſeve- deſign. They would not be a- 
ity of cenſure on the ill conduct greed to in the firſt inſtance ; and 
nd government of the navy, and if they were, he expected but ht- 
he ruinous ignorance and incapa- tle benefit now from them. He 
ity: of that board which preſided feared the nation was ruined be- 


the Wn its direction. On the other yond redemption; and under that 
nd, the conduct of the admiralty opinion ſhould give himſelf” no 
as defended by the firft lord in farther unprofitable tronble.—The 


Wis uſual manner, and the motion Duke of Bolton accordingly, af-" 
ppoſed on the old principle, ſo ter a recapitulation of meaſures 
ten urged and reprobated, of which he aſeribed to ignorance, 
xpoſing- the ſtate and condition incapacity and abſurdity, of in- 
the navy to the enemy. It was ſtructions, which, he ſaid, exhi- 
izewiſe-oppoſed by other court bited nothing but a ſucceſſion of 
ords, as being more general, and blunders, miſtakes and contradic- 
| _ to carry the enquiry far- tions, and which councils of war 
her, than was to be inferred from had been in vain held to interpret, 
e original motion for the papers. and, in fine, ſuch a mixture of 
great law lord combated it on folly and confidence, as had ne- 
1s own peculiar ground, as an ver been exhibited in any naval 
mjuſt and unpardonable anticipa- adminiſtration in this country 
on of another more ſolemn en- fince the foundation of the mo- 
uiry,:2 legal enquiry, by a court _ narchy, at length withdrew his 
partial, into the conduct of the motion; hoping, however, that 
ptain,, who had the command of the time would ſhortly arrive, 
e ſleet at the time it was cap- when not a partial, but à full en- 
redo fo ks nan! quiry, would be made into the 
Theſe objections were combat- conduct of the navy. | 
Hat the marquis of Rocking- The loan bill, after bringing 
n, in a ſpeech; in which out continual execration in all irs 
| ſtages” 


ad accordingly been laid before hopeleſſneſs of obtaining any rr 


drought out no ſmall ſhare, of event, but vain and idle in the 
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tracts, and eve 
emolument in 


2 all! 


2 


borrowing 12, ooo, ooo l. an 
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— through the Houſe of Com- 
was Carried through to a 
third reading, with extraordinary 
diſpatch, and an omiſſion of ſome 
of the 1 forms in that of 
the Lords. In that 
Mareb 216 ſtate, it was encoun- 
tered with no ſmall acumen by 
the Marquis of Rockingham ; 
who, after only {lightly touching 
the irregular manner in 
which it had been hurried throug 
without being committed, an 
_ form being diſ- 
| with, contrary, he ſaid, 
precedent, and rule of 
liawentary proceeding, directed 
objections immediately againſt 
the ſabſtance of the bill. 
Ile flated ſeveral eſtimates and 
calculations to ſhew, that the ſub- 
ſcribers. received a premium of 
about ten per cent. for the loan 
of their * ſo that the pub- 
lic were to pay 1, 200, ooo l. for 
os that 
at the extravagant and uſurious 
intereſt of five and a half per cent. 
He did not doubt, he ſaid, but 
the meaſure originated in ne- 
ceſſity; that is, in miniſterial ne- 
cellity; for notwithſtanding the 
numerous places, penſions, con- 
other ſpecies of 
the diſpoſal of the 
mipiſter-; notwithſtanding that laſt 
reſource of a weak and unpopular 
adminiſtration, the laviſh hand 


with which honours were con- 


ferred, upon all ſizes and de- 
ſcriptions of perſons, fuch were 
the meaſures of government, that 
the miniſter found himſelf compel- 
led to reſort to this ſhameful waſte 
of public money, in order to fix and 


attach the wavering and heſitating 
ern ms his abettors, 


Thus, by 


raiſed durin 


- miniſtration, 


the reduction in the value of ſtock, 
8 as the effect of their mw 

ures, was to be attributed tot 
miniſters) and by the imprudag 
of the preſent bargain, 21 milling 


are added to the capital of tþ 
national debt for the loan & 
twelve; five and a half per cen 
perpetual annuity is given; ay 
new taxes to the amount 
650,000l. a year, are to be lern 


ple. 


upon the 


After elling for ſome ting 
on the topics which had been þ 


largely treated in the other houſe, 


he proceeded to ſhew the tem 
upon which money had beet 
the late war, whe 
eweaſtle preſided i 
the head of the Treaſury. The 
profits on the omnium of the loa 
of 2 millions in the year 1758, he 


the Duke of 


ſtated from authentic document, 


to be only one and a quarter pe 
cent. in 1759, upon 4 million 
one half per cent. diſcount; i 
1760, one and a half profit upni 
8 millions; and in the foliowuy 
year, only three quarters per cen 


although 12 millions were raiſed. 
It was not, he ſaid, until 170 
the firſt year of Lord Bute's al 


in the midſt 


mitants of a ſtate of war. Thy 
abominable ſyſtem was adopted 
an adminiſtration, in which a 
cret overruling influence was ut 
troduced, the fatal conſequencd 
of which, he feared, would only 
terminate with the overthrow 
our conſtitution, if not the tow 
deſtruction of the nation it{el 


That fortunate and wiſe adm 
niſtratich 


that the munile 
ever thought of extending his in 


fluence, by Nr the nation 
of thoſe diſtreſe 
which are the inevitable cones 


- 


*# 99 , — 
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ned, wanted no aid or ſupport 
m corrupt or ſecret influence; 
eu were equally ſuperior to 
ibery on the one hand, and to 
» crooked machinations of ſe- 
et intrigues on the other. The 
Auence of that day aroſe from a 
different ſource; from a 
. founded confidence iu the 
dom af their meaſures ; from a 
ell. earned popularity; from their 
irited and vigorous plans, moſt 
wpily and fucceſsfully executed; 
om an able and faithful diſburſe- 
ent of the public money com- 
itted to their care and manage - 
ent; and, on the whole, 1 
don the only true baſis, on whi 
tional proſperity and ſucceſs can 
er be ſafely eſtabliſhed, a firm 
ad fixed attachment to the con- 
ation, and a determination to 
eſerye every ſecurity and bleſſing 
> derive from it. 

He concluded with contending, 
it the miniſter had broken his 
ih with parliament and the 
mon; that though he ſhould 
dt put a negative on the bill, he 
emed himſelf called upon, as 
act of duty, to teſtify his total 
lapprobation of a loan, which, 
a ume of ſuch public calamity 
the preſent, when the utmoſt 
nomy was, more particularly 
an at any other, become abſo- 
tely neceſſary, wantonly and 
drruptly Re about a million 
ling; t, in his a 
nion, merely for the LE 
influencing or bribing the re- 
eſentatives of the people in par- 
pment, to give their countenance 
ad 2 to the continuance of 
linous war. 


The lords in adminiſtration did 


. 


—— 
5” 28> 
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22 hich; he had firſt men- 


not make the ſmalleſt reply to the 

marquis; and the bill being read 

a third time paſſed. 241 DUGG) 
It, however, brought out a pro- 

teſt ſigned by eight lords, of w 

was the Biſhop of St. Aſaph ; and 

which inclu many ſeverities, 


but pony 5 the ſame 
und that had been gane over 
the marquis, £ 


4 o * . - 
o 


We have ſome time ago ſeen that 
a ſelect committee was 9 
to enquire into the affairs of India. 
This committee had already pre- 
ſented a long report relative 
affairs and tranſactions in the eaſt, 
and was ſtill in the courſe of its 
enquiries, when an account was 
received of the unfortunate war in 
the Carnatic, and of the dreadful 
94 e * PO Ally. 

is intelligence be- 
ing —— pai to n 
the Houſe of Commons by the 
miniſter, he moved for the 2 
pointment of a committee of 
crecy, to enquire into the cauſes 
of the war now ſubfiſting in the 
Carnatic ; and of the preſent con- 
dition of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
thoſe parts; and to report the 
ſame, with their obſervations 
thereon. Although the acknow- 
ledged, on all fides, bad conduct 


of affairs in India, had rendered 


enquiries on that ſubject generally 
rateful, yet the propoſal of a 
ecret committee was greatly diſ- 
liked and much objected to by the 
oppoſition. | 
They ſaid, if the enquiry was 
ſeriouſly gone into, and fairly, 
openly, and impartially conducted, 
without being converted into a 
job, and rendered the mere en- 
gine of and miniſterial views, 
as had been the caſe of former en- 


quiries, nothing could meet their 


approbation Pp 
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probation more fully, as nothing 
5 uſeful and 


cid br more high 
neceſſary. But if theſe, and theſe 
only, were che fair and laudable 
objects in view, why carry on the 
 biſineſs in the dark? Why refer 
. Toa ferret coimitive?” No body 


was no to learn, that notwith- 


| ern name and form of a 

ballot, the members of it would 
be virtually appointed by the mi- 
"nifter.. The nation had already 
facrificed' too fatally, both in the 
"Eaſt and in the Weſt, to jobs, to 


patronage, to partial proceedings, gard 


and to intereſted views. By theſe 


The empire had been convulſed in 
All its parts, and reduced to its 
preſent fallen ſtate. It was the 
glory of our conſtitution, that our 
19 "6 juſtice were open to all 
the world, and all our judicial 


es ee carried on. 
a 0 


"was this, and not merely our 
s, that afforded ſo high a re- 

+ Patation to the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice in this country, and ſo de- 

__ Eitive a ſuperiority over that of 
others. Beſides, the members of 
a fſel-& but open committee, 
would receive great aid, in exa- 
mining ſo vaſt a maſs of papers, 
and enquiring into ſuch a multi- 
tude of facts, from the occaſional 
Aifance of other gentlemen, 
many of whom would be led to 
attend from their 2 knowledge 
in the affairs of that country. 
Nor was it by any means to be 
forgotten, that however fairly the 
bunch was conducted, a lover 
committee would be liable' to much 


our principal remainin {dre 
wealth ad power. Tha / 


evils and dangers there had my 


tiplied and riſen to a moſt ad 
ing height. 'That the lives 
fortunes of many individuale 4 
the preſervation of that will 


ſource of wealth and power, 


all ſtaked on the propoſed enqui 
He was therefore requeſted, 10 
did not intend it merely u 
mockery of juſtice, only t 
the clamonr of the preſent ny 
ment, that he would, from 25 
rd to public opinion, to f 
moſt eſſential intereſts of his cou! 
try, and to juſtice itſelf, inflin 
a committee of ſelection inftealf 
ſecrecy. What advantages mig 
not then be expected from thelg 
bours of a committee, which 

aided by all the ability, infom 
tion, and induſtry in that hoof 


They beſides wiſhed that he voi 


extend the objects of enquiry mud 
farther ; ſo as to take in the wht 
affairs, and the government « 
India, as well as thoſe mata 
which related only to the C 
natic. | | 
The minifter declared that it 
enquiry was meant to be ſerioul 
entered into, and that he had of 
the moſt diſtant intention of it 
being in any degree partial. 
— the ſubject as extreme) 
weighty and important, and! 
hoped it would be enquired in 
fairly, ſeriouſly, and diſpaſio 
ately. He only preferred a fem 
committee, from the much great 
diſpatch with which they tranſafi 


buſineſs than any other. Ti 
objects bf enquiry were likewiſl 
a nature which required ſecrtd 
in the committee. The ſame m 
tive of difpatch, which was ng 
ſo neceſfary, rendered him ave 


public doubt and ſufpicion. It 

Was always the nature of ſecrecy 
to inſpire ſuſpicion, 

They defired the miniſter to 

-/ conſider, that the Eaſt was now, 

Amoſt, our laſt ſtake; that it was | 
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Iry.; as. t 
nfne it to the Carnatic only, as 


d affording cauſe for the pre 


the 


umediately urgent. 
The gentleme! Lt, 
le, it was faid, had totally 
Haken the object of the enquiry; 
it was not a judicial one. It 
us not intended that the com- 


 . puniſhment; their buſineſs 
duld be fimp!y to report facts, 
ithout giving any opinion upon 
Jem: and if thoſe facts ſhould 
ppear-to. the houſe as grounds of 
cuſation againſt any individual, 
Would then have an opportu- 
ity of defending himſelf, and the 
roceedings againſt him muſt be 
ublic. What had been ſaid about 
vceedings in the dark was there- 
re unfounded, The proceedings 
the committee muſt all come out 
che end, if the houſe ſhould 
Ak it neceflary. to call for their 
nates; a circumſtance which 
moved” all the objections made 
d a ſuppoſed ſecrecy.  _ 

: Theſe reaſons did not at all 


tte, it had been ſaid, was only 
report facts; but theſe facts 
ere cauſes; the motion ſaid that 
de cauſes of the war in the Car- 
atic were to be enquired into; 
would not be found eaſy to ſtate 
its of that kind without giving 
n opinion along with them. But 
very motion | itſelf put the 
err entirely out of the queſtion ; 
Vor. XXIV. 
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immediate ſcene of 1 whe 

| ent 
prehenſon and clamour. The 
irs of Bengal were undoubtedly 
greateſt conſideration and 
portanee ; but they were not ſo 


entlemen on the other 


ittee ſhould decide on the con- 
of any man, much leſs pee? 


pusfy the oppoſition, The com- 
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maltiphing the objects of en- 
„ 1 $ muſt retard its 

oereſs. He therefore wiſhed to 


4 


eee 
for the committee were not only, 


deſired to enquire into the cauſes. 


of the preſent war; but they Were 
ſpecially directed to report their 
hey con- 


obſervations, upon it. con- 
cluded, that it appeared evidently 
upon the whole face of the matter,” 


that the enquiry, like all others 


inſtituted of late years by miniſters,” 


was intended only to deceive the - 


nation ; and would be found, in 
the event, a mere mockery of 
juftice, with the additional evil, 


of being rendered an engine for ' 


anſwering the, moſt pernictous and 
unconſtitutional miniſterial "pur-" 
poſes. , Such would ever be the 


nature and the end of enquines 


conducted with ſecrecy, The 
houſe were - therefore earneſtly 
called upon, to conſider the vaſt 
importance and magnitude of the 
ſubject; that we were in the very 
laſt crifis of our fate, and that the 
exiſtence of our commerce and 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt, muſt de- 
pend upon the ſpirit and policy 
of the meaſures which were now 


to be purſued ; and that, diſdain- 


ing all party views and miniſterial 
* ey would appoint an 
open ſele& committee, as the only 
means by which ſubſtantial juſtice 
could be obtained, and by which 
the affairs of this country in India 
could, in any degree, be reſtored 
to their former ſtate. | 
Mr. Fox accordingly moved, 

as an amendment of the miniſter's 
motion, that the words of ſe- 

«« crecy”” ſhould be omitted; in 
which he was ſeconded by Mr. 
Burke. The queſtion being put 


upon this amendment, it was re- 


jected upon a diviſion, by a ma- 


jority of 134 to 80. The original 
motion was then carried. 
The event of the ballot was juſt 
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" Howlp 10 u from time 70 
aud from place to place, as Sir 
Botr conyenience ; and 
| ; ENQUUIIES 


f the aflo- 


UNS prog. 


former petitions to parlia- w 
they 
they 


in London to the num- 
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many perſons, otherwiſe ful 
 <oinciding with their opini 
rere 
4 ure of appomting tes, e tubject o tions, 
aud ſo far from hearing'or re. and redreſs, with- all Poſe th FB? 
_ | eciving any 60 tom them, could nom be thought of, "TE 


| would not acknowledge the poli- repeated or brought forwards # 


all arguments and a 
that 4 —.— upd 
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e being” 
whole yelative to che powers af- 
ſumed dy the d 7" Which, 
2 proper iy within che 
line of debate, & they did not 
- whe capacity With re- 


Derr 


e. the motion. 
1 The” — were" long, and ex 
on WS exedingly intereſting 3; ſeveral con- 

g ſtitutional points, with r to 
Ly by interference of the peo — 43 
pre. the powers rumen 
e ably and fully difeuffd. 
e fa So motion for committing the 
T7 of ütion was overruled upon a divi- 

0 I . 
pro 71 ih. Mr. Burke's Fenin 
bk, Ab. for an enquity into 


the * obſer bed on the late 


pure of tue Hand of St: Eu. 
E * my ticularly with 
yep and confiſcation of 
Juch, property; as well as to 
call uber outrapes tated to have 
aufen committed tors; brought 
iter — and moſt im — apa 
pt ely Teſs intereſting to 
wh — in general, than to this 
via en and empire in particular. 
he U he motion — to an addreſs ty 
a u maheſty, for copies of all | 
lamations, memorials, Ty, 
cope nd instructions, from, to, or b 
* commanders by ſea nid land, 
ei d of all oficial correſpondence 
r to any of his majeſty's 
Xn iniſters} relative to the diſpo- 
de don of the property belongin to 
ing . States General vi to mc 1 
por WW Fünhabiting or intereſted, in 
d e places or territoſes taken from 
| e aid Seutes General in tue 
ſe u As the abſehice” of ne com. 
„e padets whis were fs deeply e > 
bl ne ſubj ect of 


7 . 


Besvpe ter "SF EUROPE. © 
blended With new 99, was” made "the: 5 


evidence by. the ſame 


— was; however, 
ly preſſed into notice by... 


policy) which 


the 


Y. - 


2 


A. for öppoſin a m 
ee 17 7 


gel was again brough t or 


wich additional Ass ee par 
e 
in the enſuing 6 a. to. en 
account © this inter 
cuſſion more properly appertains, 
it is the leſs neceſſary for us a” 
enter into the matter of 182755 
debate. It is perhaps nee | 
obſerve; that oe dodge 21 
antient and modern Mee 
= the laws of nations, 1214 
by the mover, was not inferior. to 
e philarithrop Py (as well. as true 
ability with which he, e 
his motion. 
The motion was aged 8 Ba 
Mr. Stanley, and well ſuppo 


by Mr. Fox, and other 3 


of the oppoſition, Who ſeemed to 


contend with the mover, in repre- 


ſentirig the tranſactions at St. Eu- 
ſtatius, as the moſt ha . 
the 


moſt diſgraceful, 


dangerous, of any that were ever 


recorded in the hiſtory of this 


country; The American Sgcre= 


elting dif- | 


tary, and the Lord Advocate of 


Scotland, were, in point of ar- 
gument, the, principal oppoſers 
of rhe motion. 15 

The queſtion bein ut, 
motion hs rejected, — A te 
viſion, by a majority of 160 to 88. 

The committee for examining 
petitions from Bengal, having 
delivered in their report, à bill, 
for new modelling the f. 
court of j udicature i js Bengal, 14 5 
indemnifying the governor ar 
Set for their 2 ſtance to the 
deres of the ſaid court, and for 
. in future the operation 
of that juriſdiction, was brought 
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by General 7 4 
254. Tit ui after ſome 
oppPonrion, and ' modification. in 
its paſſage, was at length carried 
through oth houſes, and received 
"the royal aſſent by me end of the 
delten. 
The terms upon 5 the mi- 
o propoſed 
2 renewal of the Eaſt India Com- 
any's charter, were deemed by 
c com any ſo highly i injurious to 
"the rights, and ſo exceedingly 


| ſs to the intereſts of that 


"laſt years. 


that all negociation was 


3 off, and the buſineſs lay 


entirely dormant during the two 
We have ſeen in the 


laſt ſeſſion, that the miniſter car- 


ried a vote through the Houſe of 


Commons, for giving the three 
ears notice decreed by act of par- 
n to the company, previous 
to the diſſolution of their charter, 


” Bhat the capital ftock or debt of 


charge 


"fl en 10 17 


four million two hundred thouſand 


| 37 Which was owing to them 


by the 7 ſhould be fully diſ- 
, according to the power 
of 4 by the pth of 


It was 7 undoubtedly time 


| to bring matters to ſome concluſion 


> . 
to 


not ſubmitting to 


With the company; and in order 
quicken their motions, and.to 
ſhew them the folly and danger of 

fuck terms as he 


Was diſpoſed to grant, the miniſter 


brought the büſineſs in ſo terrific 


"a form into parliament, as ſeemed 
calculated to make any conditions 


that could almoſt be propoſed eli- 


bi4 


ible, 
deration of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, were the ſollowing— Whe- 


ther it would be Proper far he 
crown, to take the t5rratarigl Poſ- 


Among the e en 


bie he held out for the conſi- 


ſeſſions and reyenues entirely ing 
"its own hands, or to leave then 
to the management of a company! 
Whether it would be Proper u 
throw the trade to India entire 
open, or to grant a monopoly e 
it to another company? Or, if j 
ſhould. be thought fitting to grant 
@ new, charter to the preſent. con. 
bee he propoſed that it ſhoulf 

only for a ſhort term, aloy 
with ſo vaſt a participation to th 
public in their profits and revenue, 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible, in th 
moſt favourable an fortunate, cir 
cumſtances, they could ever b 
able to increaſe their dividend 
above. their preſent ſtandard u 
8 per cent. He farther propoſed 


that atribunal ſhould be e#tabliſhel 


here for the ſole purpoſe of ca. 
trouling and judging of the m 
nagement of affairs in India, a 
for puniſhing ſuch ſervants of th 
company as ſhould be  convidel 
of having abuſed. their power; 
that, all diſpatches recejved fron 
India by the directors ſhould k 
communitated. to the {Secretary 
State, and all diſpatches ſhewnn 
him before they were ſent, 1 
crown the whole, he made a & 


"mand of ſix hundred thouſa 


pounds, as à debt due to 6 
public; which he founded ! 
reſolution of the commons f 
1773. eſtabliſhing a Participatl 
in the; profits of the _ compath 
which was ſaid, not to be n 
included, or canfirmed by, 8 
terms of the ſubſequent act of pu 
liament, paſſed in that year upl 
the ſame ſubject. 

The oppoſition reprobaiei i 
miniſter's ropoſitions, in an Wh 
ſual ſtile 


Joi 


ſeverity and execrab"i 
They declared, that they inc 
and intended che moit Hagratt 3 


Degen we > we a. OD 


Cc 


% 


tice; and the moſt 'barefaced 
— that had ever been 
venrured upon, under any conſti- 
tutiop of civil government, how- 
erer arbitrary. It was fill worſe 
in a commercial ſtate than in any 
other; at once overthrowing every 
idea of ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of 
all property” whatever, whether 
founded on the laws and the courſe 
of juſtice, or on confidence in the 
public faith. And, they infilted, 
that neither the miniſter, that 


who were al! parties in the queſtion, 
could at all be competent, under 
any colour of juſtice, to decide 
on the rights of the company, 
with reſpect to its territorial poſ- 
ſeſſions and revenues. The houſe 
were mote than once called upon, 


the violation of charters. Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay afforded them a no- 
table inſtance, the conſequences 
of which would long be felt by 
the nation. They might alſo 
learn from the American war, 
that public robbery was not only 
diſgraceful but ruinous to a 
nation; | 

The ſubject neceſſarily brought 
out, in its long and various pro- 
preſs through the ſummer, molt 
of thoſe arguments which we have 
heretofore ſeen, when the queſtions 
ariſing upon the rights of the com- 
pany, the claims of the public, 
and the interference of govern- 
ment, have, upon ſereral occa- 
ons, been ſo fully and ably diſ- 
waar rt ns i neg 

Nor was the buſineſs leſs agi- 
tated in the company itſelf. Ne- 
gociations were opened between 


and various propoſals made, and 


hoaſe, nor the legiſlature at large, 


to recollect the danger attending 


the miniſter and the directors; 
conditions offered, Without com- 
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ing to any concluſion, ... Courts of 


and in one inſtance, they over- 
ruled, or refufed to confirm an 
agreement which had been en- 


tered into by the directors. 


general, the terms held out by 
adminiſtration were deemed ſo 
grievous and unjuſt, that it was 


more than once offered in thoſe - ' 


courts, that it would be better at 
once to diſpoſe of all their pro- 
perty at home and abroad in 
the beſt manner 'they could, and 


putting an end to their political 


exiltence, ſtake their title to it 
on a legal deciſion, than ſubmit 
to demands ſo exorbitant and 
ruinous. 


In the mean time, the bad news 


which arrived from India, and the 
doubtful and dangerous ſtate-of 
the company abroad, could not 
but affet the face of affairs at 
home,. and operate conſiderably 
upon the meaſures and tranſactions 
on both ſides. The view of ob- 
taining a large ſum of money, for 
the renewal of their charter, from 


the 3 was, in the preſent 


ſtate of things, totally cloſed. 
The miniſter was wearied by the 
tediouſneſs of the buſineſs, and, 
though he carried every queſtion 
by a prodigious majority, he was 
no leſs tired out by the vexatious 
debate which it continually pro- 


: - \ 
duced; at the ſame time that he 


was teazed by the continual calls - 


and complaints of oppoſition, for 
ſuffering all the beſt part of the 
ſeſſion to elapſe, and deferring 
bulineſs of the firſt importance, 
and queſtions of the greateſt mag- 
nitude, until moſt of the inde- 
pendent members had retired to 


the country, and that the houſe 


was in a manner deſerted. 
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a for A limited term, to continue ceiyed the royal aſſent, along with 


duc poſlefions in Aſia, and to re- The reſtrictions of the marriag 


I 11 majority of 28 ta 25, ſo that law; and while the more oltent- 
Jy t : | 


- 0 a bringing a bill of rapine and ture and neceſſary contingency: 


3 * * LOO , 4 * % * 
= by „ 
- 


. 
— 


Rn eee 15 
Jane t. 5. ! brought ina tem- ſage through the Hquſe of on 


45 


bill, allowing the company, mons 10 402, ol. This bill . 


their excluſive trade to India; to the Bengal judicature bill, at du 
manage the territorial acquilitions cloſe of the ſeflion. 


ecive. the revenues ariſing there act of the year 1751, had not only: 
Kom. Phe future proviſions of been much complained of by the; 
this, bill, though they-tended to younger part of the world, bu 
eſtab i 2 very great participa- had wn the cenſure of fomy 
tion to the 7 7 in the revenues more ſerious, and even well. in. 
and; profits. of the company, were ſormed men, who ſuppoſing it 


not much controverted; as the unfavourable to population, cos. 
. of its duration would af- fidered it as contrary to the policy 
ford. an opportunity for ſettling of all ſtates, but particularly u 
thoſe matters upon a better foot- tRat of a commercial nation; and 
ing. But the retroſpective effect who condemned it likewiſe 2 
of it, in compelling the * being. ariſtocratic in, its principle. 
to pay the demand of 632,000l. An inconvenience, ariſing no 
made by the miniſter, under a ſo much from any end propoſed 
elaim of. participation in its paſt by the law, as from ſome inc 
. was ftrennouſly combated dental circumſtances of the penal. 
by the oppoſition, who repreſent- ties which. were to enforce obe- 
pt it as a, meaſure of the utmoſt dience to it, was the cauſe ef iti 
violence and injuſtice. The com- being at this time brought int 
pany, likewiſe petitioned, and diſcuſſion, As publicity was ons 
were heard by counſel againſt, the of the objects aimed at in this lay, 
bill. Chance, however, had it enacted, that all marriages cele- 
nearly effected, what the exertians brated in places, where banns had 
of the. oppoſition and 8 not been uſually publiſned, and 
were totally unequal to. Through marriages celebrated, before tht 
+ inattention and bad attendance,the act, ſhould: be conſidered as void 
thinneis of the houſe probably in- ab initio. It happened, that: 
- duced the oppoſition, unexpected- great number of new chapel 
ly to. bring 4 queſtion for going and places: of worſhip had, ac: 
ia to à committee on the bill to 4 cording to various exigencies, þee 
diviſion; which was only carried erected ſince the paſling of that 


bill was within three of being ble, and originally operative part 
joſt. It met with ſome faint op- of che law were well remembered, 
polition in the Houſe of Lords, nobody thought of\examining a 
where; the. Puke. of Chandos de- old a& of parliament, on any ide 
clared, that he could not conſent that its, {tjes extended to fi- 


4 a in aid: of ſupply. We Theſe newly erected chapel 
| Hhould:obſerve,. that the miniſter's being uſed for all other religion 
. cſaim of 632,0001. upon the com- purpoſes, marriages were ſolem- 
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zed in them, without any idea Houſe of Commons, anf to bring 


vening the letter or ſpi- 

of 1 855 —4 All thefe. were, 
ever; ſnhaken- The litigious 
of s.country attorney, 
le of the. officers of a pa- 
at length brought to light 
full effect of the clauſe; Iv 
evidently ridiculous, that the 
idity of a marriage ſhould de- 
nd; upon the ſkili-of the parties 
the ahtiquities of the place ofi 
ebration- And: as the point 
ght become every day more ob- 
re, and more a ſubject of dil- 
ion, the euils, already ſeverely- 
t. threatened the moſt alarming 
| gegeral: conſequences, in the 
ot delicate and: valuable of all 
itical; conſiderations. Such is 
tel of legiſlation! The: de- 
dencies. ; cayal affuirs are ſo 
e and various, that the contin- 
at effects are often of greater 


ment than the immediate ones. 


lingle: inaccuracy in one law, 
hake the frame of the whole 
umunity. The preſent e 
one Im 8 
IT 
ty of eee and fore- 
M 

he firſt deciſive upon 

new: queſtion of: law, aroſe 
n- the calamitous caſe of a 
per, with a- family: of eleven 
aren, who being denied a ſet- 


nent by the pariſh, notwith- 
ang an order of the juſtices in 
farour, the matter came into 


court of King's Bench; where 


jadges, though exceedingly 


trary.to: their inclinations and 
ings, og themſelves: un- 


a, necefi1 of adbaring wehe 
7 


dio induced Lord Beauchamp 
were de the buſineſs in the 


9 


and grievous and calamitous . tu 


ledge 


any matter which might 


as being 


law, now confirmed by al * 
ciſion, moſt of the clergy in the 


in the heads of x bill for AD! 
relief to the many thoufands*w 
were innecently involved im 


. 


zeal oß all to 


1 
* 
54 
99 
102 


113 


nion, such wes the gion, 


ies, 


thoſe-irremediable | which, 


were- likely-to ariſe from à know- 5 


oß the late decifion, that : 


though the ſubje& was only 1 
troduced on the 28th of May, the 
dill was read the third time, and 


paſſed, on the 7th of June. 


The marriage act had in, it 


poſed” with great 


in heen op 
= by- the — gre Holland . 


and Mr. Eon conſtdering the o 


ſition to it as devolved by de ent 


upon himſelf, wiſhed to, ext 


the proviſions of Lord Beauchamp's 


bill much farther, than me 


the ſingle object in. view. 
many others, who diſap 
ther in the whole or in part, of 
the marriage act. But it not 

ing deemed prudent to run the 


riique of delaying the operation 


or preventing the effect of tlie. 
new bill, by cl 


an oppoſition, Mr. Fox, as ſoon 
as it was N entered, with his 
uſual ability, into a full ſtate- 

ment of marriage act, in 
which he reprobated in the feverett/ 
terms its principle and deſign, 


painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, . | 


the relief intended with regard th 


This was likewiſe tie wiſh "of = 
I 


g it with 
produce 


the extreme impolicy and perni, _ 


cious' conſequences of its relic. _ 


tions, and- pr eh apps the whole 


equally Iota nn an 
abſurd, He obſerved, 1. 
the newly diſcevered blot 7 105 


kingdom 


egal de: 


} 


3 Eons 


5 


1 - 


conbeniencies ha 


+ 
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kingdom had been ignorantly 


marriages in the new .chap- 

3 ſo that (as he laughably 
continued) we might expect to ſee 
moſt of our prelates, either tranſ- 
ported to America, or ſent in 
their lawn ſleeves to work on board 
the balleſt lighters. He conclud- 
ed by moving for leave to bring in 


2 dill for amending the marria 


act; the amendment going to the 
© repeal of every part of that law, 
excepting why related to the re- 
ring of marriages. 
ke Sher ide of the queſtion 
gas taken up by Mr. Burke, an 
ſet the matter upon the conſidera- 
tions due to parents and relations, 
'as Mr. Fox had confined it to thoſe 
of | the parties. themſelves, He 
x urged and enforced all the topics 
Which naturally preſent them- 
' ſelves in oppoſition to clandeſtine 
- marriages, contraſted between 
_ perſons unequal in rank, fortune, 
and every circumſtance, at an 
: age, in which the law does not 
allow diſcretion to perform any 
"other act . whatſoever, He con- 
_ tended, that the marriage act had 
pretty juſtly hit the medium, be- 
"tween cloſe and miſchievous re- 


fttraint, and the former laxity, 


"which had been the cauſe of ſuch 


—diforders and fo many wr com- 


Plaints. He ſaid that the pe- 
riod of free agency in this im- 
portant matter, being reduced to 
that of legal diſcretion in other re- 


| ſpects, there were no complaints. 
on either fide, Tf in the purſuit : 


of improvement any, incidental in- 
| | ariſen, we 
" ought not for the cure of it to 


4 ” 6 = 
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a diviſion; the - lateneſs of d 
ſeaſon had, however, been hai 


Tue hope of conciliation in bu 


the oppoſition ; and under this in 
pported with great ability. He 


tive; but being rather forced in 


the Houſe of Lords and recep 
the royal aſſent; but Mr, ah 
bill was leſs fortunate, being i 
on the ſecond reading, withyy 


gut as a reaſon, for its not thy 
being proper to enter into wi 
conſideration of a queſtion of {ug 
importance. 


manner or form with Amen 
and conſequently of withdrayiy 
her from her new connections 
was not yet entirely extinct wit 


reſſion, Colonel Hartley, on 
aſt day of May but one, hy 
moved for the bringing in a il 
to veſt the, crown with ſufficient 
powers to treat, conſult, and þ 
nally to agree, upon the means 
reſtoring peace with the proving 
of North America. The miniſe 
ſeemed diſpoſed to have met 
queſtion only with a ſilent ne 


a debate by Sir George Savilk 
it afforded an opportunity to 
Fox and Mr. Burke, to throw © 
ſo. much keen cenſure. and in 
tive upon the whole ſubject of 
American buſineſs from the, 

inning, that a gentleman on 


court {ide declared, the motion tach 
at leaſt entitled to one praiſe, Mug 
of having produced two of thening 


elegant and powerful - philipph 
againſt adminiſtration, Which 
ever been delivered in that ha 
The motion was rejected on ad 
ſion, by a majority of 106 to 7b 

An account of the | battle 
Guildford, in North Carols 
having ſoon. after appeared in 
Gazette, together with thoſe 
ſequent. events, by which i 
peared. that the victorious i 


\ 
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W..-nowithftanding ſuffered the 
onſequences of defeat, in being 
obliged to abandon the country, 
Lith all the objects of their enter- 
ing it, and to retire to the ſea 
ide, Mr. Fox thought this intel- 


Jigence, ſo authenticated, afford- 


d a proper foundation for bring- 
ing ine buſtneſs again forward. 


He accordingly, on the 12th of 


june, "making the Gazette the 
ground of his proceeding, moved, 
that the houſe” ſhould reſolve itfelf 
into a committee, to conſider of the 
American war; at the ſame time 
piving notice, that he intended to 
move a reſolution in the commit- 
tee. That his majeſty's mini- 
e ſters ought immediately to take 
every poſſtble meaſure for con- 
*« concluding peace with our A- 
% meriean colonies.“ 

As this motion occaſioned an 
xertion of all the ability on either 
fide-of the houſe, it neceſſarily 
brought out all the argyments 
that had 2 or that could now 
de offered, on the queſtions, of 
the propriety of continuing the 
American war, the grounds for 
hoping or deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
the prudence or policy of ſeeking 
a peace with America, the proba- 
dilities of obtaining it, or of de. 
taching them from their allies, if 
ought, the conſequences of grant- 
ing independence to the colonies, 

hich muſt be laid down as the 
irſt preliminary towards obtaining 
uch a peace, and whether the 
ron was not already endued with 
ſufficient * for concluding a 
peace with America, if ever the 
neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure ſhould 
ve eſtabliſhed ? Both the compe- 
tency of parliament to any inter- 
lerence in the bufineſs of the exe- 

uuve power, and the propriety, 


4 


were hkewiſe brought into queſ- 
tion, and fully diſcuſſed, Th 


if competent, of ſuch interference, 


eſe, 


with other matters ariſing from 


the ſubject, were debated with 
great ability till towards midnight, 


when the motion was rejected upon 


a diviſion, by a majority of 172 


to 99. N 
The uſual vote of credit for a 
million being” obtained, an end 
was at length put to this long, 
and exceedingly tireſome ſeſſion of 
parliament. In the 3th 
eee e July 18ch. 
they were comforted for the un- 


uſual length of attendance, by the 


ſatisfactory reflection, that their 
time had been employed in a faith - 
ful diſcharge of their duty to their 
country, in the preſent ardupus 
and critical ſtate of public affairs. 
An entire approbation of their 
conduct, and a perfect confidence 
in the loyalty and good affections 
of this parliament, was declared. 
The zeal and ardour which they 
had ſhewn for the honour of the 
crown; their firm and ſteady ſup- 


port of a good cauſe; and the 


great efforts they had made to 
enable his majeſty to ſurmount all 
the difficulties of this. extenſive 
and complicated war, muſt, it 
was ſaid, convince the world, 
that the antient ſpirit of the Bri- 
tiſh nation is not abated or dimi- 
niſhed. That, in the midſt of 
theſe difficulties, they had formed 
regulations for the better manage- 
ment and improvement of the re- 
venue ; they had given additional 
ſtrength and ſtability to public 
credit; and, their deliberations on 
the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 
pany had terminated in ſuch mea- 
ſures as would, it was truſted, 
produce great and eſſential advan- 

tages 
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to theſe kingdoms. The merly enjoyed, were now 
| ett of India 15 * again ut, . | = 
umd again reTurred to; the bene- majeſty”s | 
5 fits be derived from the territo- declared, that he had 2 
rial poſſeſſions, and the attention reliance on the ſpirit and reſomp 
'td be paid to the reſtraining of of the nation, the powerful with 
_ "abuſes, particularly noticed; and ance of his parliament, and f 
It was concluded, that the buſineſs 2 of a juſt and all. pom 
would be reſumed and completed ful providence, to accept it wa 
at their next meeting. The uſual any other terms or condition 
- declarations, of wiſhing the reſto- than ſuch as might conſiſt wi 
ration of the public tranquillity, the honour and dignity of i 
and af endeavouring to bring back crown, and the permanent inten 
mme deluded fubjefts in America to and ſecurity of his people, 
de Happineſs and liberty they for- | 
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JANUARY. held the 14th inſt. the three. new: 
a 45 | '- , cardinals, Mancinforte, Anta- - 
December 30. 1780. mori, and Altieri, received the 
HE Biſhop of Oſnaburgh hat from the hands of the Sove- 
left Buckingham Houſe, ac- reign Pontiff, Cardinal Pamphili 
ompanied by Colonel Grenville, died the gth inſtant at Verona. 
n his way to the Continent. No- Cardinal de Simone died the 16th, 
ing could be more affecting than at his ſeat at Terni; and the ſame 
. parting between the prince and day died at Rome, Cardinal de 
e reſt of the royal family. Their Boxadors, formerly General of the 
ajeſties both wept ſeverely : and order of St. Dominic. There are 
e Prince of Wales, in particular, at prefent eight hats Vacant, be- 
as ſo much affected with the miſ ſides three that the Pope had re- 
tune of being deprived, for ſo ſerved in petto, two in the con- 
dng a period, of the ſole compa- ſiſtory of June 23, 1777. and one 
on of his youth, that he. ſtood in that of July 18, 1... 
| a ſtate of entire inſenſibility, A fire broke out at the Temple 
tally unable to ſpeak,” or to ex- hall ale - honſe, in Shire - lane 
eis the concern he felt ſo Temple-bar, which conſumed the 
ongly. | * ſame, with the two houſes on each 
Jan. 1. 1581. His Royal Higkr- {fide adjoining, beſides damaging 
eſs the Prince of Wales was de- two or three others. Two men, a 
ared of age, and appeared at woman, and a child, periſhed in: 
hurt in his new character. the flames. 5 |; 
India Houſe. "By a report of the A gentleman was taken ,,, .. 
mmittee of proprietors, appoint- into cuſtody for treaſonable Sch. N 
to examine the Eaſt- India com- practices, named Henry Francis 
ny's accounts, the balance in de la Motte, which he bore, with 
our of the company on Wed- the title of baron annexed to it. 
lay the 2oth ult. nents to He has reſided in Bond- ſtreet, at 
13.458,87 I. including the a Mr. Otley's, a woollen-draper, 


ue of the Eaſt-India Houſe and for ſome time. * > 
| irchouſes, as eſtimated by the When he was going up fairs at 
F pany's ſurveyor in January the ſecretary of ſtate's- oſſice in 
drs Cleveland- row, he dropped ſeve- 
Rene, Jan. 3. In à conſiſtory ral papers on the ſtair-cale, which 
Vor. XXIV. [ | were 


162] 
were immediately diſcovered by. 
the meſſengers, and carried in 

with him to Lord Hillſborough. 
After his examination he was com- 
mitted a cloſe priſoner for high 

9 to the the Tower, * 
en from him are 
13 be of the higheſt im- 
portance. Among them are 

1 — liſts of every ſhip of force 
jn any of our yards and docks, the 
complement of men they, have on 

| board at the time of their ſailing, 
with remarks: of their being well 
manned; when ſhort of the regu- 


lated number, &c. He has even 


: fo'far as to furniſh the moſt: 
accurate lifts. of the feamen in the 
differetit hofpi als at Portſmonth 
and Plymou — 

In conſeq 


2 being found, Henry Lut- 


terioh, Eſq; of Wickham, near 


Portſmouth, was afterwards ap- 
rehended * brought to town. 
he meſſengers r. Lutter- 

lo ready boot a- hunting. 

When he — their but: - 

nefs;; he did the leaſt 

Mg in 


keys wi 


„But 


about zol. but a careful 
petuſal of the note it was diſ- 
covered they were 1 220 
able po oy 


of hounds; and was 


, contdeted as a good _ 90 ; 
be was well rhe bythe 
* .tlemen i in the neigh 
| [Ina few 5 ba dind 


— 3 0 Tac 
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time he has been employed in the 
office at Plymouth; and by being 


the admiralty, he has been em, 


uence of the. 833 
, nals, 


. cohabited) were 


Soho, in conſequence of an in. 


ered his c 
atmoſt-readinefs. v 

In his 0 were found: caſh 
and bank nates i the amount of gate 


$ fas „arrived on the 7th inſtal 


2 Wilkelmina, 4 Dutch Eaf-Inid 
miles of = rs = * 


1781. 
prehended and brought to London, 
and who is ſaid to be the perſon 
from whom Lutterloh derived a 
his inſormation reſpecting the ſtar 
of our marine and dock-yards. 

Ryder the laſt war performed 

nal ſeryices *0.his country, by 
his extenſive knowledge of the 
ſoundings on the enemy's coaſt; 
and for Nis active exertions he wa; 
rewarded with a penſion of 200], 
a-year, which has been regularly 
paid him ever ſince. At the ſame 


ſo capable of giving aſſiſtance tg 


ployed by them in contriving ſig- 
nals; and it has been through his 
means that the enemy has been 
furniſhed ſo exact with our fig- 


On the preceding day, a man 
named Rougee, and a woman 
named Dobrey (with whom he 
were apprehended at 
their lodgings in Greek - ſtreet 


formation lodged ' againſt Go 
ng them — having con 
_ various packets of intell 
gence to France, by way of Mar 
and Oſtend. After a long 
examination both were 6 
to priſon, e 
Aumtaly Office, Fan. ic 
ar tain Dacres, of his mazelly's 
erſeus, and the Fortune 


8 Downs, with the Catherim 


— yoo tons, from Rotterden 
atavia, laden with large malb 
and other naval ſtores, and havlly 
on board one hundred and thin 
thouſand dollars in ſpecie, —TV 
Perſeus has alſo taken and (a 
into 3 the Friends 


2 Du 


0 # KR 0: 
4 Dutch veſſel; laden with fruit. 
The Griffin and Rambler cut- 
ters have taken Le General Ville 
Patoux, French privateer, carry- 
ing 12 guns and 56 men.—And 
Lieutenant Furnival, of the Nim- 
die cutter; has taken La Subtille 
French ptivateer of 14 guns and 


43 men. , - 
The ſeſſions ended at the 

iath. Old-bailey, when the fol- 
lowing priſoners received ſentence 
of death; viz. James Smith, for rob- 
bing Tho. Morris, on Conſtitution- 
hill;- in St. James's- park, of two 
half-crowns ; Charles Sheppard, 
for breaking into the dwelling- 
houſe of Jane Weſt, in St. Bo- 
tolph's, Aldgate, with intent to 
ſteal her goods; Abraham Dry, 
for robbing 
highway near the Broad - ſanctuary, 
eſtminſter, of a bundle contain- 
ing a quantity of ſtockings and 
other pedlars goods; William Do- 
bey and John Darbey, for aſſault- 
ing James Bing in a field near 
Tottenham-court-road, and rob 
bing him of à pair of ſilver ſhoe- 
buckles and ſame money; / 
bones and Anne Gilſon, for fteal- 
1. ing in the ſhop. of Meff. Allnut 
end Cox, in Southampton-ſtreet, 
Holborn, 57 yards of Perſian filk ; 
Thomas Maple and Joſeph Maple, 
for breaking into the dwelling 
houſe of John Seager, the King's- 
dead, in Gray's-inn-lane, and 
ſealing a table cloth, a ſilk car- 
winal, and other things; Anne 
Martin, alias Harris, alias Lanſ- 
lale, alias Jones, for ſealing in 
e dwelling- houſe of Geo. Eltoft 
o whom the day before ſhe had 


ired as a ſervant, a quan- 


3 counterpanes, and other 
ungs; ſhe was alſo convicted for 


NIC L E. 


Janet Atkinſon on the 


o of lilver plate, a metal watch, 
jud 


[163 
rr ys the houſe of Peter Craw-- 
ford, Eſq; at Clerkenwell, where 
ſhe had been hired aboutfive hours, 
a large quantity of filver plate, 
value 40l. and upwards, _ _ 
This night's Gazette con- 
tains a proclamation for a 1 
public faſt and humiliation to be 
obſerved throughout England and 
Wales, on Wedneſday the 21ſt day 
of 5 next, _ 2 Ne 
on Thurſday the 22d day of that 
month. : T0 
The Houſe of Commons th. 
agreed to the report of the * 
reſolution of N for prant- 
ing 80, oool. for the relief of the 
ſufferers from the late hurricanes 
at Barbadoes, and 40,0001. for 
thoſe at Jamaica, | 
A letter from Shrewſbury ſays, 
c Between twelve and one o*'cloc 
on Thurſday morning laſt a ſho 
of an earthquake was felt by ma- 
ny inhabitants in different parts of 
the town, providentially- without 
doing any damage; it was fo 
ſtrong as to awaken ſeveral perſons 
oat of their ſleep.” | 
At the meeting of the ſociety 
for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, the 
following candidates received the 
emiums adjudged to them fox 
| wings: 7 | * 
Miſs Leonora Deyongh, of Bow, 
Middleſex, the leſſer Aver pallet 
for a drawing of flowers. | 
Mr. W. P. Tompkins, of Queen - 
Anne-ſtreet Eaft, the greater filyer 
pallet, for a drawing of land- 


8. 

Mit. Anne Smith, of Portland. 
road, the leſſer filver pallet, for a 
drawing of landſcapes. 

And the golden medal was ad- 
to Wm. Melliſh, Eſq; for 
having planted on his eſtate in 

LI N Notting- 


MES a 


, 
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Nottinghamſhire, 47,000 larch- 
„ 1 7 
- Lord Geo. Gordon was 
n- brought up to the bar of 
the Court of King's-Bench, by 


virtue of a writ of Habeas Cor- 


pus, : iſſued to the Lieutenant Go- 


vernor of the Tower. 


The writ of Habeas being read, 
and a return made of it, the court 
ordered the inditment to be read; 
4 597 to Which Lord George 

ordon tequeſted permiſſion of 
the court to be heard a few words. 


— 
* 


Thin being complied with, his 


lordihip remarked, That he 
was aſtoniſhed to find, on his ar- 
fival at Weltminſter, that the 
doors of the hall were ſhut, and 


Lohſequenti that the people had 
not free acceſs to his trial. He 


then enumerated the various hard, 
ſhips that had attended his ſingy- 
lar fituation- and long confine- 
ment: faid he had fi uffered much 


in conſequence, thereof by, the 


force of \ public Prejudice: es- 
teſſed his ſurprize that ſuch a 
aſt number of jurors ſhould hay: 
been ſummoned on his trial, Fay 
this means he was deprived of the 


' ufudl benefit of challenging his 


jury: ke had likewiſe heard tha 
the very judges of the land ha 
deen conſulfed on hiscaſe ; but he 


hoped the fact would prove, that 


he had not been thus prejudged. 
Witneſſes, he fond” ere hart 
up from Scotland againſt him; 
bs Pj were to prove he knew 
not; nor did he know how he was 


to bring up 'witileſfes from the 
ſame quarter to confront them, 


having been informed, that the 
fufffdition of the cqutt did not 
extend to Scotland, © 
„ He underſtood by the law of 


a. land, dar the ort an ought 


8 


3 a A 


4 


8 


to be ſpecially ſet forth in the 3. 
dictment for 5 h treaſon ; but x; 
no particular charge was ſpeeifel 
in his, he ſhould find himſelf at; 
loſs to meet it with ſuch evidence 
as he might otherwiſe be cnable{ 
to produce. He hoped, however, 
and truſted, that the court, as v 
cuſtomary in ſimilar caſes, would 
become his counſel in points when 
he ſtood in need of ſuch indul 
gence; adding, that he only wiſ.. 
ed for a candid and impartid 
i OY TTL 

Lord Maiisfield having ſured 
his lordſhip, that he would meet 
with every indulgence the cour 


could conſiſtently grant him, the 


indictment was read over, and the 
clerk of the crown aſked the pri. 
foner to plead to it; when his 
lordſhip ſaid, . Not guilty.” 
The attorney-general now moy- 
2 he court Br the priſoner to 
e again brought up to the bar aſ 
the court on Monday the 5th of 
February, then to be put upon his 
trial; which being made a rul: 
of court, his lordſhi p was remand- 
ed back to the Tower, under the 
cuſtody. of the Teutenant - go. 
n to aw 

„The Weſt-India mail, „ 
drought over by. the Anna 
Tereſa Packet, _Captain Crolby, 
arrived on Monday evening at the 
Poſt Office, and bring Aha 
to the admiralty a George 
Brydges Rodney, dated the 10 
of December, with advice, that 
he arrived at St. Kitt's from New: 
N two days before, with the 


ollowing ſhips of the line, . 
Sandwich 90 guns, Centaur 74, 
Ruſſel 74, Triumph 74. Reſolu- 
tion 74, Alcide 74, Terrible 74 
Shrewſbury 74, Torbay 74, Sl 
folk 74, and Intrepid 64: that's 


1 * $44 been joined off Barbadoes by 
f W the Alfred of 74, Monarch 74, 
and likewiſe by the Ajax 74, and 
: Vigilant 64, from St. Lucia. 
F Admiral Hood had been met 
; within ten days ſail of Barbadoes, 
a all well. | 
1 Died, Dec. 30, 1780. At Pur- 
R fer's-croſs, Fulham, Mrs. Eliz. 
" WY and Mrs. Fra. Turberville, in the 
y -7th year of their ages, of an an- 
if "cient and reſpectable Weſt-coun- 
| try family; they were twin ſiſters, 
{ "and both died unmarried. What 
5 adds to the ſingularity of this cir- 
— cumſtance, they were born the 
ho ſame day, never were - known to 
ho live ſeparate, died within a few 
1 days of each other, and were in- 
jo terred the ſame day. 


Sir Roger Burgoyne. Bart. 

Jan. 15171. In White-hart- 
yard,” Drury-lane, Mary Parker, 
aged 108, 


——_— 
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FEBRUARY, 
Hague, Feb. 1. The States of 
Holland and Weſt Frieſland were 


aſſembled both yeſterday and this 
day,* as were alſo the different 


if colleges of adiniralty t the prince 
* ſtadtholder is almoſt daily in coun- 
jo al, and this day the three pla- 
* carts, lately publiſhed by their 
— kligh Mightineſſes, will be ſent to 
ke the different provinces, 


The marine 'treaty ſigned at 
Copenhagen between the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
and thoſe of the Court of Denmark 
on the 28th of June 1780, rela- 
eto the freedom of the neutral 
navigation, has appeared here, 
and. ſeems to be entirely founded 
upon'the memorial and declaration 
of ine empreſs upon that ſubject; 


1155 
and the articles are nearly ſimilar. 
To this treaty the King of Sweden 
acceded on the 21ſt of July 1780, 
and their High Mightineſſes on 
the 2oth of November in the ſame 

ar. 
On Monday was determined, 
afcer a kearing of three days, be- 
fore the Barons of the Exchequer, 
the long depending cauſe between 
the Vicar of Kenfinyton, and ſe- 
veral of his pariſhioners ; when it 
was decreed, that peaches, me- 
lons, pines, and all other hot- 
houſe plants, and exoticks, and 
all ſhrubs, engrafted trees, and 
nurſeries, are tytheable in kind, 


whatever expence may attend the 


cultivation, 

The following narrative of q 
the voyage of five of the veſ- 3a. 
ſels arrived in Ireland belonging to 
the laſt Eaſt-India fleet from Chi- 
na to the Cape is contained in a 
letter from an officer or board the 
Calcutta to his friend in Edin- 
burgh. A 

«© We ſailed from China on the 
20th of January, in company with 
the Worceſter, Royal Henry, 
Morſe, and Alfred; and inſtead 
of the uſual tract by the ſtraits of 
Sunda and Banca went by the 
ſtraits of Malacca; to avoid the 
riſk of falling in with an enemy 


On the 26th of February we took 


our departure from Achinhead, 
and to, get clear of danger gave 
the iſlands of Mauritius, &c. a 
large berth. ' 

«« Being ſtrictly ordered to keep 
to the ſouthward, to ſhun any 
cruifers that might be off the Cape, 


we were, by ſtrong ſoutherly cur- 


rents, and north-weſt winds, dri- 
ven into the latitude of 41 degrees 
and a half, and experienced a long 
run of bad weather. From the 


LJ); 29th 


— 


— 
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29th of April, that we were in the 
latitude the 
- of June, we had (almoſt without 


intermiſſion) the moſt violent gales 


| i 1 ur bad weather, Dur- 
Ing the gales we parted company 

arid the Mock. | 75 81 
K Upon the 7th of june, g. 
enry provin leaky, 
whe oder the — of bear- 
ing away for Madagaſcar, that ſhe 
might be able, if poſſible, to ſtop 
Her leaks. On the z5th we arriv- 
. ed ſafe at St, Auguſtin's Bay, Ma- 
dagaſcar, where we had the 
Fortune to fall in with the home- 
ward bound fleet from the coaſt, 
yiz. the Belleifle, 64, Aha 64, 
and Rippon 60, with the Ganges, 
General Barker, Talbot and Nor- 
folk India-men. 

„This fleet had come in very 
fickly, and had been lying there 
about a week. Very ſoon after 


came inthe Morſe, with whom we 


Cape, to the 6th 


events never happened to a fat 


before. 


« 1, By our going to Mala 
we avoided three ſail of Frag 
ſhips of the = in the ſtrait g 
Sunda, which probably wal 
have taken us all. g 

% 2. By our not being able y 
reach the Cape the firſt time, w 
avoided five fail of French ſhips, 
which were cruiſing for us, 

9 3. ting to Madagaſcu 
we fell #4 Lich e fleet, rr 
we were actually ordered to go inn 

0- ha 


the Cape to join, and al 


the good fortune to find the Mat 


again . 0 


4. If we had arrived at Tab 
Bay a week or to days ſoone; 
when we had the laſt ſevere pale 
we. muft undoubtedly all har 
periſhed ;-—for, by the account 
of the inhabitants, no ſhip coul 
have rode it out,” | 

Saturday the Court of 6, 


had parted company the 4th of King's Bench was opened, 


May; ſhe had ſprung a leak, and 
had been obligd to 
her guns and part of her cargo over- 
board, | 

„ The crews of the ſhips hav- 


ing got well rid of their ſeveral. 
if 


diſorders, and having got on board 

all the neceſſary refreſhments, we 
on the 28th of July ſailed for Cape 
Bona once more, After expe- 


C 


| — rienci again two very hard 


by which ſeveral of . the 
fleet p company, we at length 
had the * fuck to meet all 
again, -and come into the Cape 
together the 22d of Auguſt, Upon 
our arrival here we had the fatis- 
faction to find, that what had ap- 


of wind, 


3 2 to us moſt unfortunate in 
ſeveral parts of our paſſage, had 


really been moſt lucky. Indeed 
I believe a chain of more luck) 


w four of 


and The previous buſineſs of a. 
miſſions and bail being finiſhel, 
a petition was read from the por 
riſoners of the King's Bench pt. 
n, for the uſual allowance toi 
paid them fince the time of they 
enlargement by the late riot, 
Lord Mansfield could not, he fail 
ant the prayer of the petitioner 
—— y were not in aftul 
cuſtody, and therefore had a pom 
to provide for themſelves, whid 
when confined they are not {up 
ſed to have, He added, tit 
nce the firſt day of the term, l 
had received a great number 


letters from all parts of the ku 
dom, informing him of the abult 


of ſome attorneys, end 


to delude the poor, arreſted 


in cuſtody, to pay them mone) 
their diſcharge, Tn order 4 


th 


medy this, he had now ordered a 
li to be publiſhed of all perſons, 
and their places of abode, who 
had ſurrendered, alſo the names 
of the bail and attorneys concern- 
ed ſince the 7th of June laſt, That 
unlefs the ſame were added to the 
names, the ſurrender ſhould for 
the future be void. And he or- 
dered that the liſt ſhould be fo 
printed and publiſbed, and every 
future tertificate ſhould be no in- 
demnity, unleſs it contained the 
additions of all parties. | 
/ This morning Lord George 
en. Gordon was brought from the 
Tower to the 'Court of King's 
Bench, Weſtminſter Hall, to take 


his trial for a charge of high trea- 
fon: after à trial which laſted one 


and twenty hours he was acquit-- 
df, © © 


. A dreadful fire broke 
72M out at Capt. Thoburn's, 


near King Edward Stairs, Wap- 


ing, which, aſſiſted by a, ſtrong 
Gan - weder wind, tly 
communica to a number of 
houſes and warehouſes contiguous, 
a misfortune principally fatal, on 
account. of the narrowneſs of the 


ltreets, both ſides of the way being 


on fire at the ſame time; the 
flames were ſo rapid for ſome time 
as to defy the utmoſt efforts of 
thefremen and inhabitants. About 
forty houſes were deſtroyed, be- 
lides ſheds, &c. Alſo about four 
houſes in Sir William Warren's 
Square, with every houſe on both 
lides the way between King Ed- 
ward's Stairs and Wheat-ſheaf- 
Wharf, ech 

The high winds this night did 
conſiderable damage amongſt the 
ſhipping, Several houſes were 


þ 


report to his majeſty in 


of Dec. 22, 1780. +> 


blown down in various parts of 


London and Weſtminſter. 


The recorder. made the 16th. 
council of the thirteen, convicts 
under fentence of death in New- 
te, who were condemned in 
anuary ſeſſions, viz. James Smith, 
Charles Shepherd; Abraham Day; 
Ann Martin, ahas Harris, alias 
Lanſdale, alias Jones; John Larby 
and Wm. Doby; In. Henley; Ann 
Smith, and Eliz. Thompſon, alias 
Blackſon; Joſeph Maple and Tho. 
Maple; Ann Gibſon, and Mary 
Jones; when the four. firſt were 
ordered for execution, and the 
nine laſt were reſpited during his 
majeſty's pleaſure. 2 
This night's Gazette th. 
contains kis majeſty's order 
in council for the releaſe and diſ- 
charge of all ſhips and veſſels be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the ſtates- 
— which had been detained 
y virtue of the order in council 
On Thuſday a ſpecial _ 
jury, before Lord Mansfield 24th. 
in the Court of King's Bench, at 
Weſtminſter Hall, determined the 
important cauſe between Mr. Cole, 
roprietor of Ely-place, in Hol- 
— and the officers of the pa- 
riſn of St. Andrew Holborn, in 
favour of the plaintiff, by which 
Mr. Cole 1s eſtabliſhed in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of a very cqnſiderable 
eſtate, protected from the burdens 
of the aſſeſſments of the pariſh, 


of which it was contended to have 


been a part. The jury by their 
verdict have confirmed a privalege 
which has been obtained ever ſince 


the year 1290, regarding the * 
cite 


copal palace of Ely, on the 
Fer a particular account of this 77 ſee the Appendix to the Chronicle. 
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of which Ely-place is now built, 

as extra- parochial, and not ſub- 
ject to pariſh aſſeſſments. 

Anſterdam, Feb. 27. John Adams, 


Eſq; has opened à loan for a mil- 


of America, according to the 


. . printed plan of which, each ſnare 


mall amount to 1000 florins, and 
bear ſive per cent.. intereſt per 


annum. Mei. Neufville and ſons, 
merchants here, have the manage- 
the diſtemper among the hornel 


ment of this affair, and the obli- 
gations, &c. are ſigned by Mr. 
Adams, and counterſigned by Meſſ. 
Neufville, and — 2 by the 
notary, Anthony Mylins. The 
repayment of this capital (for 
which the Thirteen United States 
of America engage themſelves all 
together, and each of them ſe- 
parately, as well as for the punc- 
tual payment of the intereſt) will 
be made after the expiration of 
10 years; a fifth part, or 200 
obligations each year, to be de- 
termined by lots, drawn in pre- 
ſence of the notary and witneſſes, 
' fo that in 15 years all the capital 
will be paid. n 
DED; at Norwich, aged 74. 
Henry Goodall, D. D. Prebendary 
of Norwich, Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk, Rector of Mattiſhall with 
Patteſley, and alſo of Bixley with 
Earl Framingham, in Norfolk; 
likewiſe commiſſary of the pecu- 
liar juriſdiction of the Dean an 
Chapter of Norwich. | 
At his chambers in the Temple, 
Edw. Capell, Eſq; deputy infpec- 
tor of plays. He devoted the laſt 
37 years of his life to the ſtudy of 
Shakeſpeare's plays, of which he 
publiſhed an edition in the year 
1768. Since that time he has 
been employed in compiling and 
Printing the illuſtrations to it, the 


greater part of which we are ii, 


formed are already finiſhed, If 


was the alterer of Antony a 
Cleopatra, acted at Drury-lay 


1758. He was alſo editor of 1 
lion of florins for the United States vo 


olume of ancient poems calle 
% Proluſions, | 

| | Soca te 

or Os 
MARCH. 
At the beginning of this month 


. 


cattle broke out in the Iſle d 
Thanet. It began at Mrs. Coy. 
ell's, at Salmſton, near Margate, 


and is ſuppoſed to have ber 


brought over from Oſtend by tw 
ſheep ſkins, which being thro 
on the beech were taken up with 


ſome - ſea-weed, and laid on x 


dung-hill. To theſe a cow ſmelt 


and rolled on them. Six other 


beaſts died at Manſton; five more 
were ſhot there, and buried t 
the 9th ;* ſeveral others died; ſont 
were mot. On the 12th, an d. 
der of council was iſſued (as uſui 
prohibiting the removal of i. 
tempered cattle, and ordering 
them to be killed, and buried 
leaſt four feet deep, with thei 


| des ſlaſhed, &c. Two more were 


ſeized with it at Minſter on the 
16th, and immediately killed and 
buried. By the above, and other 
precautions, it is hoped, that i 


will ſpread no further. Some hat 


been previouſſy removed to Al 
and Chiſlet; though nothing ſeen 
eaſier than to confine them in thi 


iſland, there being only three out 


lets, viz. at Sandwich, Sarr, a 
Reculver. | 
The following account of 1 


the loſs of the General Barker 


Eaſt-Indiaman is given in a ff. 
vate letter from Holland, fro” 
* * gent 


| C HDRON ICL E. 1169 
addeman on board: In the with the ſpirits behind the houſe, 
.d gale of wind which came on in Upper Holborn, at 22, 478l. 3s. 
een eleven and twelve at 8d. at prime coſt; the furniture 
Wight on the 12th-inſt. we parted 1010l.—at EIT 78311. 
W.-th-three cables a-head, and ſoon 28. gd. beſides the dead flock of 
ſter loſt every anchor and cable - mills, worms, pipes, and damage 
ve had. The —— day we done to ſeveral houſes adjoining to 
red ſignals of diſtreſs, but could Mr. Langdale, held by him under 


get no aſſiſtance, We were at laſt leafes, There was great diſpute Þþ 


Irifted againſt the Kentiſh Knock, about the eftimates, as the wit- 
where we lay for ſix hours; by the neſſes were not properly prepared 
jelp of a ſtrong tide we got off in to anſwer the counſel with their 
he evening, but not without the calculations. The recorder made 
ofs of all our boats, and cutting a long ſpeech, He contended, 
way our main and mizen-maſts, that Mr. Langdale had no right 
he gale continuing on the 15th, to recover, becauſe the fire was 
ve were driven on ſhore on the - communicated from the ſpirits 
oaſt of Holland, in which dread- which were firſt ſet in a blaze to 
ul fituation we remained all night, the buildings and other property. 
xpecting every moment to be our To this point one . was ex- 
aſt, and in which horrid ſuſpenſe amined. The judge ſeemed againſt 
ifteen of the crew actually periſh- the diſtinction. Mr, Langdale ad- 
d. In the morning the Dutch mitted the receipt of 14,6621. from 
ery humanely came out to our the Exciſe; 11,4231. of the Union 
filtance,” and reſcued about fixty Fire- Office; 1683]. 8s. 8d. of the 
f us from a ſituation more eaſily London Aſſurance Company; col. 
o be imagined than I can deſcribe. of the Hand in Hand Fire Office; 
e are now at Norwaygon, where but nevertheleſs he brought his 
ve meet with every ſympathy our action to include theſe ſeveral 
ondition merits,” ſums for the benefit of the Exciſe 
On Saturday was tried be- and different offices. The judge 
fore Mr. Juſtice Buller and a without delivering any opinibn 
pecial jury at Guildhall, the im- left the whole cate to the confi- 
bortant cauſe between Mr. Lang- deration of the jury, who with- 
ale, the diſtiller, who ſued the drew for near two hours, and gave 
te lord mayor under the riot act, a verdict for 18,7291. 10s. da- 
d recover of the inhabitants of mages only. The jury added alſo, 
ie city the damages he ſuſtained that Mr. Langdale could not re- 
the deſtruction of his premiſſęes cover the inſurances in truſt, The 
nd goods during the late diſturb- verdict is reſerved for the opinion 
aces, The attorney - general, of the judges, whether goods and 
ir. Lee, and Mr. Murphy, were ſtock in trade are within the mean- 
ounſel for the plaintiff, and the ing of the act of parliament, and 
ecorder, Mr, Dunning, Mr. Da- a new trial will be moved for next 
enport, and Mr. Roſe, for the term by the city, as the jury gave 
u. Mr. Langdale went for a verdict for the goods and ſtock 
8891. 198. 2d. under ſeveral in trade, which are included in 
l, viz. che great warehouſe, the damagęs given, contrary, as 


the 


1 . 
22. 1 
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.the\counfel ſay, to the Hot at, ed at being choſen to have 6 


. whe theſe buildings are to be care of the money ſubſcribed h 
- ired, and no other recompences the inhabitants of Holland forth 
provided for 


C 
: 
- 
1 

g 


relief of their impriſoned cow, 
his ma- trymen: full of eſteem, and A 
miration of their ſentiment y 
humanity and beneficence, I by 
the gentlemen ſubſcribers to l 
aſſured that I will willingly g 
ert all my power in the executg 
of the truſt repoſed in me; aut 
dering their generous efforts n 
advantageous, I will do it with 
my heart. 
ngliſh ; and (Signed) Racnnon! 
nction, 50 of the prin- Jn conſequence of which d 
ſubſcribers have ſent one thouſu 
unds ſterling to England, a 
have deſired the duke to appoix 
3 oa to have the diſh 
in bution of it: they took the fax 
poi to his breaſt, opportunity to ſignify to lis gne 
and called him by page with what humanity the Englif 
brious appellation that could be priſoners were treated in Holland 
uſed. Mr. Logie reports, that This morning failed the 6 
the greateſt ſcarcity of grain pre- following ſhips, with ' 
vailed through the country, no large fleet of victuallers, &c. 
rain having fallen for theſe three Gibraltar, viz. Britannia, 1 
laſt years. | Vice-admiral Darby, Rear-adn 
Anfterdam, March 8. The — ral Kempenfelt, Captain Bradley 
_ - ons appointed to receive the ſub- Royal George, 100, Rear. adnit 
ſeription entered into by the in- Roſs, Captain Bourmaſter; Pn 
Habitants of this city for the re- George, 98, Rear-admiral Dig 
. - Hef of their countrymen who are Captain Williams; Queen, M 
nun priſon in England, have ad- land; Duke, Douglas; Fo 
- , Erefled the Duke of Richmond, able, Cleland ; Namur, 90, 50 


wo 


— 


— 
- - 


- at his inju 
wal inhabitants went to the con- 


and b. of his grace, ſo famed yer; Ocean, Ourry; Union, Bu 7 
dhroughout Europe for his ſenti- rymple; Foudroyant, 80, JaWWrat 
ments of generoſity and humanity, Alexander, 74, Longford ; be 


to give an eye to the diſpoſal of na, Onſlow ; Canada, Colli 
the money ſent to Engl for the Cumberland, Peyton ; Courage 
above pruiſe - worthy purpoſe. The Mulgrave; Defence, Crankowt 
duke, touched with ſo diſtinguiſh- Dublin, Dixon; Edgar, Ella 
ed a mark of confidence, return- Fortitude, Bickerton; Mar 
e the following anſwer in his own rough, Penny; Valiant, Good 
' _ hand-writing. Bienfaiſant, 64, Braithwaite; Wh 
J cannot but be much flatter- flexible, Cotton; Lion, Ce "i 


1 


% 


8 


— 


.; Magnan ime, Wolſeley ; Non- 
1 fach, Wallace ; Repulſe, Dent ; 
| armood ; Miner- 


The following is a lift 
5th. of his Majeſty's ſhips on 
ze Jamaica ftation which were 


loft or dama in the late hurri- 


ane, viz. Stirling-Caſtle of 64 
guns, loſt, the Captain and about 
ro people were ſaved. Phenix of 
172 loſt on the Cuba ſhore, 
noſt of — ſaved. Scar- 
Darou h 20 gu⁰ν. 
id — perſon periſhed, Hec. 
or of 74 guns, loſt all her guns 
id maſts, Grafton of 74 guns, 
ot all her maſts. Egmont of 
14 guns, ditto, Trident of 64 
puns, ditto, Ruby of 64 guns, 
litto, Briſtol of 50 guns, ditto. 
ndymion of 44 guns, ditto, 
yes of 44 guns, ditto. Po- 
nona of 28 guns, ditto. Thun. 
lerer of 74 guns, loft. 
och. Two gold medals of rg 
guineas each, given annu- 
ly by his Grace the Duke of 
rafton, Chancellor of the Uni- 
rity of Cambridge, for the en- 
suragement of claſſical learning, 
ere adjudged to Mr. George 
aw, of Queen's, and Mr. Ro- 
ert Pedley, of St. John's, BB, A. 
224, At a Court of Common 
Council, 1000l. was or- 
ered to be paid out of the Cham- 
ward the relief and ſup- 
At of the ſufferers by the late 


- 


CHRONICLE, 
Bedfordſhire, aged 


extinct 


year of his 


„ loſt at ſea, 


ror 
hurricanes in the Weſt India 


_ . Iſlands; to the Treaſurer of the 


Committee, for their relief. 
DizD, at Wreſt- Houſe, in 


warth, only ſon of he Earl of 


\-Marchmont, and fon-indaw to 


the Earl of Hardwicke. Dying 
without iſſue, the 
of Hume, 


created in 1976, 1s 


Thomas i 
merſham, in Kent, in the 8oth 


who died poſſeſſed of a large eſtate, 
was elected citizen in parliament 
for Canterbury, A. D. 1734, and 
was many years Chairman at the 
quarter ſeffions. His paternal 


name was Brodnax, which early in 


life he exchanged for that of May, 
and afterwards by a ſtatute of 
9 Geo. II. he the name of 


ight, which occaſioned a face- 


tious member to « a 

neral bill to enable that 2 
man to take what name he pleaſed. 
Through a long extent of life he 
ever maintained à dignity orna- 
mental of human nature, and à 
piety irreproachable, which no- 
thing but the ſincerity of his reli. 


gion could inſpire ; evidenced by 
his 


a conſtant attendance on 
chriſtian duties, and realized 'by 
a moſt exemplary patience and 
refignation during a tedious and 
ainful illneſs. His own family 
Live loſt in him a moſt indulgent 
parent, his relations and friends a 
ready and ablehelp, and the neigh- 
bourhood a munificent'patron and 
benefactor. | , 


EY * 


A P R I L. 
Hague, April 1. We are aſſured, 
thar Mr. 


— — 


—_ „ 14 9 


Van de Parre, director 
| of 


Lord Pal. 


„Eſq. at God- f 
This gentleman, 


„ 
„ 


b 7, ale 
* — — 
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1 
* 
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Ip 
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_ «c-offenlive: and defenſive for 
»Dytch Raft India Company; one 
erin conditions of which is, 
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of out Baſt India Company, and 
Mr. de Boers, advocate of the 
ſaid company, are returned from 
Paris; that the former with the 


© tikedſes, has there ſigned a treaty 


fix French men of war, 
"ab ſailed for the Cape 


Alando Mauritius, fhall aſſiſt in 


0 the Cape, and the poſ- 
our company in the In- 
the agreeable news of his harz 
taken and brought into L 
are aſſured, that the alliance — 4 


C —— the end of laſt month; 


dies, in conjunction with the . 
of the latter now there.“ 


equently the is ſafe from 
3 — ; 2 ſo, as 
the governor foreſeeing the hoſti- 


Ities, has put the place in a pro- 
per ſtate of defence, and armed 
| ooo peaſants. „ 64 1 


aptain Donnellan, con- 
ic 2d. ex of the murder of Sir 


Theodoſius Boughton, about ſe- 
ven in the morning was carried 
in a — coach from War- 
4 wick gaol 
tion, and has accordin 
his ſentence ; after which his body 
Was given to the ſurgeons, to be 
diſſected. Before he was turned 
off he addreſſed the ſpectators in 


the following terms: That as 


- he: was then: going to appear be- 


ſore God, to whom all deceit Was 


Known, he ſolemnly declared, 
that he was" innocent of the erime 
for _— he was to ſuffer,” 
The ſubjects propoſed by 
3d. the Vice Chancefto 


ms 
"Right Hon. John Townſ- 
= and c nn __ 


robation of their High Migh- 
2 1 
the 


of 
. Gobd Hope, and which are te be 


joined by ſome others from the 
from Captain Murphy, . of ch 


ſterdam, computed to be wor 


of ſugar on board. The Chan 
ing Mary mounted only eigh 


neral Court of Proprietors af Ei 
India Stock held, according 
advertiſement, on ſpecial affait 


. the following mation: 
e you's of execn- . 


ture and extent of their right | 


in India; and at the ſame times 
conſider of propoſitions to be d 


or of Cam- | 
for 2 two prizes given 
Houſe" of Commons by 
North: the- _ rd «4 5 


_ 


members fbr the Uuaixerity . 
Callibridge;: are, 

For Senior Bachelors : Quzig 
int (cauſes cur Aſiatici ferviny 
ſemper ſuerint Patientiores, q qua 
N 

N Junior Bachelors: Vi 
30 ſit in oratorum numero babe 
dus, qui non fit omnibus lis g 
tibus, quæ ſunt libero  Cigny 
perpottons f [Ef e. 

Dublin, April 7. >Letten we 
on Thurſday received in top 


Charming Mary privateer of DA 
hn, to his owners, which contay 


ſwilly a rich Dutch merchant 10 
from St. Euſtatia, bound to 48. 


30,0001. -' She had 300 hogſhe 


guns. 
Lula "Houſe, April 10. At 2 f. 


Mr. Jones roſe and Introdath 


„ That a Committee of it 
Directors, and fix ee 
appointed, to conſider of td 

chartered rights, and of the 


the territorial poſſeſſions acquirt 


fered as the baſis of an agreemii 


between Government and t 1 
Company, for the ppolong:tin ng eg 
of their excluſive: right to td bit 


in India,” 
This meeting was in conte 
uence of a motion made in d 


T's 
- 


CHRON L E. 


bis Houſe will, on Wedneſday 


ie 2cth of April, refolve itſelf 
i - 1.9 NE conſider of 
e propriety, of the Crown taking 
to- its, own hands them territorial 
cquiſitzons of the Eaſt India Com- 
any; and, ſecuring to the public 


are in the revenue ng | 


derefrom. On this occaſion Lor 
orth inſiſted upon it, as an 
tabliſhed- maxim, that whatever 
rritorial, acquiſitions are made 
ſubjects, muſt neceſſarily be- 
ang to the public; and that con- 
quently he was as clear as he 
as .of any thing whatever, that 
de territorial poſſeſſions in India 
the undoubted right and pro- 
erty of the.crown and people. 
* Came on the election of 
Ar. 2 Governor, Depory Go- 
nor, and twenty-four Directors 
the Bank of England, for the 
rar enſuing, when the following 
entlemen were choſen : William 
wer Eſq. Governor; Richard 
leave; Eſq. Deputy- Governor; 
amuel Beachcroft, Daniel 
both, Lyde Browne, Richard 
lay, William Cooke, Edward 
darrell, George Drake, * Peter 
Ju. Cane, M rtyn Fonnereau, 
eter Gauſſen, * Daniel Giles, 
bnſtopher, Hake, William [al- 
d, Thomas Scot; Jackſon, * Job 
lathew, Benjamin Mee, * Jo- 
ph Nutt, Edward Payne, * Geo. 
eters, „ Henry Plant, Chriſto- 
ber Puller, William Snell, Sam. 
bornton, and Mark Weyland, 


rs. Directors. * 


Thoſe mark 
Z f 
India Hauſe, April 12. This day 
e report of the ballot for the 


loice of Directors was made at 
Eat India Houſe, by Mr. 


* 
| 4 


ed with * are new 


. 
9 - 
W 0 
- 


* 


Deviſme, Chai man of Scrutineers; 


The numbers were 


Richard Hall be 
lohn. Hunter 580 
Samuel Peach 528 
Joſeph Sparks - 85898 
NV. Jed Sach G rr 
_ George Tatem 724 
The Norriſian prize, for 1781 
was aſſigned to Mr. Joſe Whiteley, 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
for kis Eſſay on the Advantages 
of Reyelation. 9.x 


The Lord werke Alder LES 
; . 16th. 
r 


men, and Sheriffs, witg 
their ladies, met at the Manſion- 
houſe, and from thence proceeded, 
attended by the Governors of th 


City Hoſpitals, City Marſflals, &c: 


to St. Bride's church, where an 
excellent ſermon was preached b 
the Right Rev. Dr. Roß, I. 


Biſhop. of Exeter; after Wich, 


the report of the ſtate of the City 
Hoſpitals was read before the 
Gdremaorss. lg t nod 
In Chriſt's Hoſpital, 188 placed 
out, 10 whereof inſtructed in ma- 
thematics and navigation; Remain 
1177 5 buried 13. dib 1 
In St. - Bartholomew's, . 3942 
cured, Out- patients: relieved, 
6054+ -: In the Hofpital, - 382. 
Out-patients, 209. Buried 177. 
St. Thomas's, 3249 cured. 
Out- patients relieved, 3861. In- 


patients remaining, 470. Out- 


patients, 263. Buried 289. 
Bridewell. Admitted, 459. 
Maintained in Trades, 3. 
Bethlehem. Admitted, 200. 
Cured, 179. Remain, 267. Bu- 
ried, 20. are 
Pari, April 21: Monſteur de 
Monteille being on a cruize off 


Cape Frangots, . with a ſquadron - 


of tix ſail of the line and three 


frigate; 


* 4 * 


173 
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» from- Toulon, the Honourable Daines. Barringti | 
| 25th of February met with a moſt F. R. S. V. P. Owen Saluſbuy BW: 
| violent gale of wind, which com- Brereton, Bly. F. R. 8. v. n 
| menced about eight P. M. and Edward ee F. R. | 
= continued to blaw very hard until Sir William C » Knt. P. . 
| the next day at five A. M. in F. R. 8. Richard Gough, Ee to 


which time the fleet ſuffered very F. R. S. Director. Edward Ruger 
. 1 rr 1 
1 -of the ſquadron , and the da- D. F. R. 8. V. P. Thony N 
= have ſuſtained. „ D. D. Sec. Willi im: 


N mages th 

| * Guns. Norris, M. A. Sec. Daniel Wry, 1 
Le Palmier _ 724 (flag) loſt 36 guns Eſq, F. R. 8. | d 
Le ViQoire 74 loſt lower mats Mete Members of the Council: Wih,s 
| . * 248 139 _ won Pheovets „ Kart of Cheſteriet i. 
| — Gy Nitto + . „Lord Biſhop of St. Davie, o. 
| Le Refſeche 64 loſt her lower maſts Henry Charles Englefel t it 
| Le frignte Gentille- 44/fafe., Bart. F. R. 8. Richard Kn 


"Andromache ditto. y * D. LL. F. R. 8. ohn Munn, TS. 
Lanka Me ns Bal cf Ber. N. B. F. R. S. Robert, Ia 
2 , . Petre. Robert Richardſon, D. eon 


Joe Topham, Eſq. F. R. S. is 
| ichard Worſley, Bart. F. R. 5. . 
| Officers :—Prefident, the Deal A 
g 6 Exeter. Treaſurer, Edwat oke 

5 Leith | Bridgen, Eſq. Secretaries, Mel 

; | I beg you will pleaſe to acquaint Rev. Mr. Norris, and the R= 

15 their lordſhips, that his Majeſty's Dr. Morell. Director, Rich Nose 
| ſhaps Belle Poule and Berwick - Gough, Eſq. ; ry 

144 a —_——_— of the Firth Naewy- Office, April 30. By th lam 

iff inburgh, on the 17th of returns from the Navy-office, oni 


Axril, at day-break, we fell in ſented to the Houſe of Comnaiſt i 
with, and after a ſhort action took by Lord Liſburne, Jan. 23, 7e, 
the Callonne privateer, of 32 » it appears, that from Sept. in 

240 men, co by 1774, to Sept. 29, 1786, d can 

Luke Ryan. She had been but were raiſed for his Majelly d 

hve from Dunkirk, and had fea ſervice, including mari Dr 

5 only taken and ranſomed one ſmall 175, 900 men, that of them in Lo. 

by ig. | e 12 five years, beginning with 176 

— and ending with 1780, %% 

0 At the annual election for Pre- died, 1243 were killed, and 42, 

0 fident, . Council, and Officers of deſerted.— Total 61,857. 4 

the Society of Antiquaries, the by returns from the War-ofi, WP? d 


\ 1 
— . : - > ——— 
— — 2 be, : 
== —_— 
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, | following noblemen and gentle- preſented by the ſecret ary at y, 
i h men were choſen. for the year en- * way Foo there were miu tall 
j mung: 4". Wl Great Britain and Ireland Qe 


| | Members of the Ol Gouncil continued: his Majeſty's land ſervice, mil the 
Jeremiah Milles, D. P. F. R. 8. and fencible-men in North ugs 
Dean of Exeter, Preſident. The not included, from Sept. 29, wa 
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20, 1780, 76,885 men, of 
15 ere have died in N. Ame- 
2 and the Weſt-Indies 10,012 ; 


taken priſoners, including 
ole under the convention of Sa- 


toga, $6293 deſerted 3801; and 


n diſc the ſervice 3885. 


Total 26,327. The Britiſh 
5 and recruits ſent to North 
nerica and the Weſt-Indies were, 


1778, 3774; in 1779, 6871; 
422 ö , 10,237. — Total, 


„882. e 
„ Canſffumtinople, April 30. 
On the 23d inſtant, a fire broke 
t in the quarter of this city which 
almoſt entirely irhabited by law- 
rs. It was ſo violent, that, not- 
chſtanding all poſſible aſſiſtance, 
continued burning eleven hours; 
is computed that 200 houſes 
re deſtroyed. | 


been affected with it, one of 
joſe domeſtics is dead. It is 
ry probable that this terrible 
lamity was brought hither from 
onica; from whence we learn 
at it has made ſuch ravages 
re, that though two thirds of 
inhabitants had left the place, 
2 off upwards of 100 per- 
8 | wn” 3 
Died, Lady Mary Carr, ſi ſter 
Lord Darlington, and wife of 
r. Carr of the Adelphi. Among 
zer qualities, better and more 
luable to her family and her 
nds, à diſtant acquaintance 
y be allowed to mark her me- 
ry, as a woman of a diſtinguiſh- 
tate; it was her ladyſhip who 
Qed the laying out of much 
the ground, at Mr. Carr's fine 
Ke, at Cocken. Cocken is a 
twated ground on the Wier, 


three miles beyond Durham; it is 
by many thought a rival to what 
was Mr. Morris's ground at Chep- 
ſtow ; the ſtyle of the country is at 
both places much the ſame, very 
bold inequalities, woods, and 
rocks; the river Wier, on which 
Cocken is ſituated, is at the fourth 
rock very finely ſmooth, . at the 


north rock the current is as finely 


rough, fo far ucing a har- 
— of the een kind, the 
other objects ornamenting the 
ſcene; but without the incloſure, 
are Durham cathedral, the ruin f 
the abbey, belonging to Dr. Kaye, 
prebend of Durham, the ſpire at 
Cheſter le Street, and Lumley 
Caſtle ; the whole forming many 
enchanting ſcenes, yielding both 
in beauty and ſublimity to none 
but Piercefield., _ SH; 

At his houſe at Kennington, in 
his 72d" year, Sir Joleph Ay- 
loffe, Bart. of Cranfield, Suffex, 
V. P. A. S. and F.R.S. He was 
deſcended from a Saxon family an- 
tiently ſeated at Bocton Alof near 
Wye, co. Kent, in the reign of 
Hen. III. who removed to Horn- 
church, co. Eſſex, in that of Hen. 
VI. and to Sudbury in that of 


Edw. IV. Sir Wm. A e of 


Great Braxted, co. Eſſex, was 
knighted by James I. and after- 
wards created a baronet 1612; and 
from his eldett ſon by his zd wife, 
the late baronet was the fourth in 
deſcent and fifth in title. His 
father and grandfather were both 
of Gray's - Inn. He was born 
about the year 1708, admitted of 
Lincoln's-Inn, 1724, and of St. 
2 Coll. Oxf. elected F. A. S. 
eb. 10, 1731, one of the. firſt 
council under their charter 1751, 

vice preſident 1 , F.R.S. 17 
In 1748, he prompted Mr. Kirby, 
painter 


* 
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painter in Ipſwich, to make draw - ſcription of five monuments in 
ings of a great number of monu- former, engraved by the ſame f 
ments buildings in Suffolk, ciety, who muſt reckon, am 
of which 12 were-engraved, with the many obligations which 

_ a+ deſcription; 1748, and more owe to his zeal and attention h 
remained in his patron's hands. their intereſts, the laſt exertiy 

On the building of Weſtininſter- of his life to put their affair; a 
bridge he was appointed ſecretary the moſt reſpectable and advg, 
to the commiſitoners 1736-7 3 au- : tageous footing, on their remoyif 
ditor general of the «hoſpitals of to their new apartments in Some. 
Bridewell and Bethlem 1750; and ſet-houſe. He ſuperintended th 
on the eſtabliſhment of the Paper- new edition of Leland's Colle: 
Office on the reſpectable footing tanea, in g vols. 1770, and of th 
it at preſent is, by the removal of Liber Niger Scaccarii; in 2 viz 
the ſtate papets from the old gate 8vo. 1771; to both which he add 
at Whitehall to new apartments at a valuable appendix; to the latte 
the Treaſury, he was nominated the charter of Kingſton on Thame, 
one of the three keepers of them; of which his, father was records, 
and 1972 publiſhed in to, Ca- His extenſive / knowledge of ou 
lendars of the  Antient Charters, national antiquities and municid 
. and of the Welch and Scotiſh rights, and the agreeable manne 
Rolls now remaining in the Tower in which he communicated ity 
of London, &c.“ with a judicious his friends and the public, nu 
and learned account of our public make him ſincerely . by 


records;bywayofintroduttion., He all who had the pleaſure of ly 


. dJdrewapthe account of the chapel. acquaintance. He married Ma: 
on London bridge, of which an garet, daughter and ſole hein 

engraving. was publiſhed by Ver- of Tho. Railton, Eſq; of Carli 
the 1948; and again by the So- by whom he had one fon of Ju 
ciety of Antiquaries 1777,” His own name, who died at the af 
hiſtorical deſeription of the inter- of 21, Dec. 19, 1756. 
view between Hen. VIII. and Fra. 
I. on the Champ de Drap d'Or, F 


" P 4 # 


from an original painting at Wind- 
for, and his account of the paint- 


ings of the ſame age at Cowdry, 
were inſerted in the Archzol. 


vol. iti. 175, and printed ſe- 


www k M A T's 


Was holden, at Sion Col- 16 
lege; the aniverſary meetingof 
the London clergy, when 2 Law 


parately. to accompany engravings ſermon was preached in St. Alph 
of two of thefe — the 85. age Church, by their preſident, i 
ciety of Antiquaries, His ac- Rev. James Waller, D. D. Af 
count of the body of Edw. I. as it which the following gentlen 
appeard on opening his tomb, were elected officers: for the jt 
1774, was printed in the fame vo- enſuing: the Rev. John Douglas 
lume, p. 376. His intimate ac- D. D. preſident; Peter W halle 
«quaintance; with every part of | LL.B. and William Roma 
| Weltminſter-abbey and city diſ- M. A. deans; Thomas Welt 


played itſelf in his accurate de- D. D. Samuel Srl. A. Ol 
1571 wk þ | 0L 
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Alderinen Plomer, Clarke, Wool- 


riffs Sainſbury and ' Chrichton ; 
- for, Sir Thomas Egerton, Sir 
12 Reynolds; Philip Yorke, 

© Eſq; with many of the clergy and 
*  gentFy.. The 


Rector of St. Mary, White-chapel, 
from Jeremiah xlix. 11. Leave 
chm fatherleſs children, I will pre- 


dos truſt in me.. 
Collection at St. Paul's 
on Tueſday the 15th 1. 
8222 — — 200 
Ditto, on Thurſday the 


_ 217th. — 261 13 6 
Ditto, at Merchant Tay- 
OO lor-hall — — 367 4 


8. d. 
5 6 


* 


A donation of fifty pounds, by 
the late Anne Fox, and a further 
ſum of 241. 7s. 10d; being the 
half year's dividend .on the ſum 
16261. 48. gd. in the three per 
cent conſol. bank annuities, pur- 
chaſed with the legacy of the late 
Margaret Dongworth, made a part 
of the collection at the hall, 7 
A A general court of pro- 
211. ie e held at Ns 
Eaſt- India Houſe: in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, in order to take into con- 


ted by the directors for the baſis 

of an agreement between govern- 
ment and the company, when ſome 

new matter was ſtarted that will 
require very ſerious diſcuſſion. It 
aroſe from words in the firſt pro- 
pofition, that all the company's 
| E chartered privileges ſhall 


* 


ridge, Pugh, and Kitchin; She- 


mon was preach- 


ed by the Rev. Dr. Markham, 
and dependent on, thoſe of the 
crown; but he ventured to gie 


' Total 1o29 14 
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o St. David's Lord Coleraint ; conſiſtent with the rights of ge 


— 


the Deans of Durham and Wind- 


my 


ſerve them alive, and let thy wi- 


'known privileges of parliament, 
which had nothing to do in the 


Is conſiſtent with the rights of the 
crown: that their excluſive trade 


the act of Geo. II. and that, in 


+ Hfideration the propoſitions ſubmit- 


which, in caſe of any unexpected 


rights of the legiſlature were 3. 


crown were diſtinct; and fo were 


N #2 1.4 C | 
8 nn 1 3 * 
; — 1 2 7 111 


crown and legiſſature. It was pr, 
poſed to leave theſe laſt word, 
out; and Mr. Rous was calle 
upon for his opinion, who made 
no ſcruple to declare that the 


del rights. That the rights of the 


thoſe of the company derived fron, 


a decided opinion that the law and 
conſtitution” knew of no rights of 
the legiſlature independent of the 


preſent cafe. The words therefore 
and legiſlature were ſtruck out, / 
Lord- North (the whole houſe 


being in a committee) moved, that 

the propoſitions of the general 
court of Eaſt India proprietors be * 
laid before the committee ; a ert 
follows : n ge de 
4 That all the Eaſt India com- 3 


pany's preſent charter rights be 
reſerved to them entire, ſo far as 


be prolonged for 10 years fron 
March 1, beſides the three years * 
notice to be given according to 


order to the utmoſt of their power 
to alleviate the public burthen, 
the directors are impowered to 
pay into the Exchequer 600,000|. 
on condition of receiving in retum 
bills on his majeſty's Exchequer, 


rt of the com- 


exigences on the 


pany, the commiſſioners of cu. W. 
toms and exciſe ſhould receive © * 
caſh, for the company's accruing 3 

duties; ſuch bills not to bear iu. Wl 1 g 
tereſt, or to be brought to mark A 
like other bills.“ 115 * 


preſerved entire, ſo far as is 


4 3 7 
* * 7 l 
. "= = . 4 o 
* * 1 7 4 7 14 1 
. * k * >. 
* — 


ſolution at the Tame time: 


| te the company's bond debt was 
' WKiuced' to 1.500, oool. and the 
. mpany's dividends have been 
er cent. per ann: belong to the 
f lic, and that 600, oo0l. in lieu 


$ 


rd North. 


de are place near Hamborough. 
n os bill was returned proteſted; 
m the defendant, being then 
w ad, could not be come at till 


n, | 

1 for the bill; the other, that 
. bad failed to give notice of 
m payment in due time, and 
. efore had made the bill his 
ed 


gave a verdict fot the whole 


he felons and deferters con- 
in the Savoy Priſop attempt- 
d eſcape, by undermining and 
| 5 through the wall; but 

p diſcovered, two rank and 


Wc oY YOON TOY, 08 ITY 
9 W e | , — 7 7 . 
g - 4 * * 4 1 * . n * * 


: lordſhip roſe and declared 
opolitions, moving the following 


4% That it is the opinion of this 
\mmittee, that three-fourths of 
e ſurplus of the net profits of 
e Eaſt-India Company, ever: 


ereof be paid into his majeſty's 
chequer by inſtallments at ſuch 
nes as ſhall be agreed upon.” 
is produced a warm debate, but 

Fnall carried in favour of 


A cauſe came on to be tried be- 
e Lord Mansfield, in - which 
. Wilfon was plaintiff, and Dr. 
yerſbatch the late wvater Doctor) 
defendant, for the recovery of 
dl. for a bill of exchange fe- 
ed from Germany: The Dr. 
ong ago as 1779, drew a bill 
is own order on a perſon in an 


ſummer, when the action was 
ght. He ſet up a two-fold 
nce; one, that he had rio va- 


But both pions failing, the 


with intereſt and coſts of 


4 


killed, and nine wounded: 
Yeſterday there was a 
general court of the pro- 


\ 


following queſtion, viz. 


That this court doth approve 
of the propoſitions readand amend- 
ed at a general court held on Mon- 


* 
* 


24th; 9 


prictpry of Eaſt- India ftock at their 
oulſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet,. pur- -. 
ſuant to adjournment, for the fi- 
nal determination by ballot of the 


day the 2 iſt, to be offered to go- 


vernment as the baſis of an agree- 
ment for the prolongation of the 


company's excluſive trade, 
or the queſtion— 256 
Againſt it 2 


2 21 3 
Dio, at Whitbeck, 


parted this life. 


At Snitterfield, Warwickſhire, 
the Rev. Rich. Jago, M.A, vicar 
of that place, and Rector of Kim- 
Mr. jago 
Edge Hill,” a 
oem, 1767, 4to. 3 of The. 
lackbirds,” a beautiful elegy in 
the Adventurer (ſee Dr. Johnſon's 
eſt); and of many other 
ingenious performances. f 


cote, Leiceſterſhire. 


was author of 


Life of W 
e was 
the intimate friend and correſpond- 


ent of Mr. Shenſtone, contempo- 
fary with him at Oxtord, and it - 
is believed his ſchool-fellow. He 
wrote Labour and Genius,“ a 


. {M} 2 poemy 


near 
Whitehaven, Rich. Harriſon, well 
known by the name of 'Tea-kettle 
Harfiſon, many years a guide over 
the Sands; the ſame day died alſo 
his wife, and his daughter-in-law ; 


and the next day his fon alſo de- 


2 4 8 N . A 4 11 . 181 s 
C H R SN 0 N [159 | 
file were ſtationed in the priſon to 
„ difapprobation. of the ſaid} prevent the like attempt for the 

future. Theſe the villains ſecur- 
ed, made themſelves maſters of 
their arms, and made a deſperate - - 
attempt to force the guard, Wo 
were obliged to fire among the 
aſſailants, three of whom were 
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ege; was the 
i] poems in the 4th 
and 5th volumes of Dodſley's 


Poems; and publiſhed a ſermon, 
in 1755, on the Cauſes of Impeni- 
tence confidered, preached May 4, 


#755, at Harbury in Warwick- 
ſhire, where he was then vicar, 
on occaſion of a converſation ſaid 
to have paſſed between one of the 
mhabitants 'and an apparition in 
the church-yard there. | 

A Dablin, in the 66th year of 
his age, the Right Hon. William 


. Croſbie, Earl of Glandore, Viſ. 


Croſbie, of Ardert, and Baron of 
Branden, one of his majeſty's moſt 


hon. privy council of Ireland. In 


Nov. 1 Fits he married Lady Theo- 
doſia Bligh, ſiſter of the preſent 
Earl of Darnley, and by her, who 


died in May 1777, he has left iſſue 
one ſon and three daughters. His 

lordſhip married ſecondly the re- 

lict of —— Ward, Eſq; by whom 
he had no iſſue. 


- Sewn y 


s S 


_—_— ww 


e 


JN E. 


ift. court was held at the Bank of 


England „ when the proprietors 


were informed, that government 
had agreed to renew the charter 


of the governor and company of 
the Bank of England (Which will 


expire anno 1785) for 25 years, 


on condition that the bank ad- 
vances to government 2, ooo, oool. 
at the intereſt of three per cent. 
per ann. to be paid off within 


three years out of the ſinking 


_——_T 
Saturday 19 


4th. tried at the Gil. Bailey, one 
bf whom _ capitally convigged, 


I | 3 * ? o 
* 4 0 , — * . A 7 
\ 1 ay; 0 * r Sad 9 £7 y "4 
ef * z ® " 


on 14 capital convicts. 


On Wedneſday a general 


Yriſoners were 


NN 


„ 
* 
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poem, 4to. 1768; took the de- 

Fgree of M. A. July 9, 1738; was 
of Univerfity Coll 
author of ſeveral 


viz. Alicia Hamilton, for leq}; 


four ſilver watches, a metal wack 


and a coffee-pot plated with filver 
the Property of Mr. Ward, in hi 
houſe in Hyde-ftreet, Bloomſbur, 
* Macneal and William Ridge, 
y, were tried for ſtealing from 
an auction-room, lace to the yz, 
lue of 20001. they were convicted 
and ſentenced to the ballaſt.ligh, 
ers. Three other priſoners were 
convicted of grand. larceny, an 
the remainder acquitted.  . 
The feſſion being ended, the 
recorder paſſed ſentence of de 
The ſeſſion of the peace is ad. 
zourned to the 14th curt. and the 
ſeſſion of gaol delivery to the 11th 
of july next, at the Old-Bailey, 
Paris, June 5. All the ſhip 


taken belonging to. Commodore 


Hotham's fleet, are, by order of 
that court, come into Breſt to be 
ſold, and a great number of pur. 
chaſers are already arrived there, 
Je þ have all been condemned as 


rizes except one, which will 


g0 
Pre ored, It had been taken by 


an Engliſh privateer, who had put 
it under the protection of the eſcon 
of the St. Euſtatia fleet. The: 
States of Holland have reclaimed 


nothing on this occaſion, though 


the contrary appears in ſeverd 
Dutch Gazettes ;. fome claims 
have, indeed, been made by bank- 
ers, and a few other particular, 
whoſe pretenſions have not been 
admitted by the council of prizes. 
They have appealed to the coun- 
cil of ſtate, wha will finally ſettle 
the diſpute in a few days. 
Copy of the Sentence of a General Com! 
Martial, upon the Trial of Lieu. 
_ nant-Governor Corbet. | 
„ The court having duly 63. 
conſidered and weighed the 


evidence 


[def 
datri 
lied, 
f ea 


EY ONTCLE Ta; 


evidence given in ſupport of a 
charge againſt the priſoner, Licu- 
tenant-governor . Moſes Corbett, 
with that produced by him in his 
defence, is of opinion, that he, 
the faid Moſes. Corbett, is guilty 
of the whole charge exhibited 
zeainit him, and doth adjudge, 
that he be therefore ſuperſeded in 
his commiſſion of Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the iſland of Jerſey,” 
Laſt week a court-martial 
ich. was held at Sheerneſs, on the 
Captains of the Ariadne, Fury 
loop, and London armed ſhip, on 
a charge of ee down and 


engaging three French privateers 


which they fell in with laſt ſum- 
mer, and which, in conſequence, 


eſcaped, - Capt. Squires, of the 
Ariadne, was honourably acquit- 
ted ; but Captain Agnew of the 
Fury, and Capt. Rains of the 
London, were ſentenced to be 
broke. ; 
th, A melancholy accident 
happened at Liverpool. The 
deft ſon of the Rev. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, about nine years old, 
lied, convulſed, in conſequence 
eating a conſiderable quantity 
the roots of hemlock - drop. 
ort, miſtaking them for th 
arth-nut, the lowers having ſome 
eſemblance. He, with four other 
ys of the neighbourhood, had 
ollected a Gram of theſe roots 
the fields adjoining to the Leeds 
anal, of which they had each eat 
me, and were affected, in pro- 
Yruon to the quantity taken, 
th giddineſs and heavineſs. One 
them was, beſides, ſeized with 
tchings for ſome hours; but 
as well as the others, having 
en made to vomit, recovered. 
hough emetics were given in 
ide quantities to the youth who 


died, yet the ſtomach partooks ſo 
much of the general inſenſibility, 
that theſe produced not the leaſt 
effect, and, in ſpite of all that 
could be done to ſave him, he 
died in about four hours. So fa- 
tally certain is the effect of the 


poiſons of this claſs, whoſe im- 


mediate action is to deſtroy the 
power of the ſtomach to expell 
them, by which means only the 
miſchief can be put a ſtop toz— 
whereas many mineral- poiſons may 
be decompoſed by an alcali (as 
t-aſh) and even the danger 
rom drinking ſpirits may be great- 
ly leflened, by conveying into the 
ſtomach large quantities of water 
to dilute them, after the power of 
vomiting, as well as of ſwallow- 
ing, is loſt, [See, on this fub- 
jeck, our vol. for laſt year; and, in 
the London Medical Journal, July, 
1781, a more. particular account of 
this accident given by Dr. Houlſton 
of that prank, | n * 
Oftend, June 11. The evening 
of the 153th inſt. the whole city 


was illuminated, on account of 


the publication of the placart, by 
which his imperial majeſty declares 
this to be a free port. 

Captain Moutray, of the ch. 
Ramillies, was tried by a 13 

eourt- martial, held on board one 
of the king's ſhips on the Jamaica 
ſtation juſt before the departure of 
that fleet ; by which circumſtance 
they were delayed from failing for 


ſeveral days. After enquiring into 


all the particulars of the unfortu- 
nate capture of the large and va- 
luable outward- bound fleet under 
his convoy, he was, by the ſen. 
tence of the court, ſuſpended, 

_ Bruſſels, June 14. The emperor 
arrived here about 11 o*clock on 
Thurſday night, and ſince that 

INI 3 _ 


3 . titions and requeſts o 


482] 


time has been almoſt continually 
employed in attending to the pe- 
his people. 
On Friday he ſaw. only two or 
z | three e of the principal miniſters. 


On Saturday he received the public 


6 „and yeſterday and this day 
he has given audience to every one 
who demanded it. It is not mere- 
55 the rich and the noble who find 
admittance to the imperial pre- 
ſence; the poor of every denomi- 
nation are received with equal 


% 
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fince the commencement of th 
preſent war, is 44,000, and 9 
wards. - 

Hanover, Tune 1 5. Since the n 
turn of Lieutenant-general Fay 
from London; we are raiſing ty 
new regiments of 1000 men eich 
for the. ſervice of Great Britain. 

© Copenhagen, June 16. On W 
yth of this month the chamberly 
Beringſchiold was conducted g 
the citadel under a ſtrong gual 
and confined where the "Y 


ace and favour: 3 every claimant nate Count Brandt was; and it 
has the privilege of telling his own Taid three or four other rooms a 


1 in his own-way to the father 


of his people, who receives them 


- all unattended by a ſingle perſon, 
und lays” afide — orm which 
might awe the modeſt and the hum- 


ble from making their wants or 


Yeſterday | 


- Uiſtreſles known to him. 
India Honu/+e. 
"15th. a general uM of pro- 
| prie tors of Eaſt- India ſtock, 
was held at their _ in 
| Leadenhall - ſtreet, to 


"by: ballot the following queſtion, 

viz. That this court doth approve 
the — — the committee ap- 
— Er court on 


laſt, to enquire 
into the chartered rights of the 


*PO1 


. — roth — Ap 
4 7 laid before the general 
. "court, on Thurſday the 7th curt. 
and that the petition therein men- 
tioned; be fairly tranſcribed, and 
ſealed with the company's ſeat, 
and preſented to the | Houſe of 
Commons. The balloting cloſed 
at ſix o' elock, and at ſeven the ſcru- 
made the followin g report: 

For the queſtion 258 

Againſt it — 127 
Accôrding to government ac- 
counts, the number of priſoners 


r by cartel with 2 ref 


term # 
* Ext rad of a Letter from Capid 


-French ſhip 


reparing for different priſoners 
ba & As to the crime of this ga 


tleman it is not publicly knom 
but it is ſaid by ſome that he hel 
an illicit correſpondence with th 
court of Stockholm; whilſt othe 
aſſert, that he endeavoured tom 
der the preſent miniſtry odiousy 
the eyes of the peaſants, in ory 


to foment a ſedition among then 


Admiralty-office, June 19, 1781 


Fanſhaw, of the Egmont, 10 Ih 
Stephens, dated at Sea, the z. 
of laſt Month. 

n the courſe of our voyage fron 
Jamaica, the Endymion took tk 
le Marquis de i 
Fayette. Galletha, Con 
mander, 1200 tons, mounting { 

uns (pierced for 60), 200 meh 
3 with arms and. cloathing a 
account of the American Congreh 
and bound to Philadelphia, aft 
a handſome running action 


about two hours. 


- Yeſterday a court of 4 
common council was held 
at Guildhall, at which were pt 
ſent the lord mayor, four alt 
men, the two ſheritts, = 


if 


commoners. py 
Mr. Merry moved, that the ad- 
journed motiqn of the laſt court, 
* That 
October, 1780, for the chamberlain 
not to pay. the then lord mayor 
any more than the ſum of 3521. 


e city's ample allowance for the 
expences of his mayoralty, be re- 
ſeinded, be now agreed to. After 
'a very long debate, in which the 
old arguments were recapitulated 
on both ſides, the queſtion was 
withdrawn; and another motion 
made, That 1o0ol. be paid 


all demands he may have on this 
city on account of his mayoralty ;? 
which was agreed to. 1 
Florence, Fume23. Several ſevere 
ſhocks of an earthquake have for 
ſome weeks paſt done great miſ- 
chief in many parts of the pope's 
ſtate, particularly in the province 
of Umbria ; the city of Cagli was 
totally thrown down, and many 
people 'were buried in the ruins, 
It extended -on the other -part to 
dan Sepolchro, a Town in Tuf- 
cany, where, and in the neigh. 
dourhood, it cauſed great damage, 
In the laſt week the great duke 
ſent 2 conſiderable ſum to the re- 
lief of the inhabitants, .who had 
fled into the country, and ſtill live 
in wooden huts. 
6th, . Veſterday the Rev. Mr. 
Hate, editor of a morning 
paper, ſurrendered himſelf in the 
Court of King's-bench, to receive 
Judyment for the inſertion of a li- 
del in his paper againſt the Duke 
df Richmond, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
beckham ſeverally ſpoke to the 
normity of the offence. Mr. Bear- 


corder, and à great number of croft ſpoke in extenuation for the , 


| pronounced the judgment. 


e reſolution of the 2d of 


198, as the balance due. to him of 


Brackley-Kennet, Eſq; in lieu of 


* . - 
[183 
defendant. Mr. Juſtice m_—_ 
e 
aid, that a gentleman of the de- 
fendant's function to employ him- 
ſelf in penning paragraphs againſt 
the moſt amiable perſons in this 
.country was very improper. The 
defendant was ſentenced to be in 
the cuſtody of the Marſhal of the 
King's-bench priſon one year. 
Bologna, June 29. We till con- 
tinue to feel. ſhocks of earthquakes; 
at St. Donat Della Cardaz the cu - 
rate and 113 people were cruſhed, 
and all the houſes in the neigh- 
bouring villages deſtroyed ; ſeveral 
thouſand perions are ſaid to have 
periſhed by thoſe ſad diſaſters, and 
for miles together nothing but 
ruins are to be ſeen. = | 
Dip, Suddenly, at Briſtol Hot 
Wells, Lady. Miller, author of 
Letters from Italy, by an Eng- 
liſnwoman, and of other more 
glorious works of charity, huma- 
nity, and goodneſs, which will 
remain more durable monuments 
of her virtues, and of her loſs. 
Her ladyſhip died about the mid- 
dle period of life, in her chair, 
and without a groan, The weals 
thy and the indigent will have equal 
cauſe of regret; for ſhe did not 
ſtudy, to enlarge and multiply the 
elegant entertainments of the 
former, with more aſſiduity than 
ſhe ſought occaſion to adminiſter 
the comforts of the latter. Of this 
thouſands who have viſited her 
villa, near Bath, or who reſide 
near its vicinity, can witneſs. Her 
merits excited ſome envy, but her 
heart retained not the ſenſe of in- 
Juries, and ſhe was not more eaſy + 
of acceſs, than of conciliation. 
Few perſoris in the county of So- 
LM] 4 merſet 
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merſet could be leſs ſpared, by the Evening Poſt, and Mr, Ahne 
ſons of riches or poverty, to an printer of the Middleſex Jour 
early tomb; nor will any be more were ordered to attend in the Con 

fincerely lamented by both, of King's-bench, for the public, 
«4 42 4 e 
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and tobe im 


2 , — tion of a libel againſt the Rug 


ko i 


— — 


Yeſterday Mr. Attorney- 


4th, 
paſs ſentence upon the late printer 
of che London Courant, on the 


late printer of the Noon Gazette, 
on the publiſher of the Morning 


. 


Herald, and on the printer of the 


Gazetteer, for having publiſhed 
A libel againſt the Ruifian ambaſ- 


ſador. Mr. Attorney expatiated | 


upon the enormity of the libel, 
and urged the court to paſs ſuch a 
ſentence as would prevent the fur- 
ther abuſe of the liberty of the 
preſs. |. 30 

After hearing affidavits of the 


different priſoners, the court were 


pleaſed to order, that the original 


5 publiſher of the paragraph in 


queſtion ſhould be fined one hun- 
dred pounds, - impriſoned. for a 
year, and at the expiration of his 
confinement be ſet on the pillory 
for one hour. The Noon Gazette 
printer, for having copied the pa- 
agraph, was ſentenced to pay a 
— of 1001, and a year's im- 
iſonment; and, as he had alſo 
puhliſned a paragraph next day, 
juſtifying what he had done, he 
was for this ſecond offence ordered 
an additional fx months impriſon- 
ment, and to ſtand on the pillory. 


be Morning Herald publiſher 


was ordered to pay a fine of lool. 
| iſoned ayear; and the 
printer of the Gazetteer (being a 
_ - female) was ſentenced to pay ol. 
and to be impriſoned fix G. 
Sch. , Yeſterday Mr. Wheildon, 


publiſher of the Whitehall 


- ambaſſador, and were each ſes. 
tenced to pay a fine of 100], ay 
ſuffer a year's impriſonment, 

neral moved the court to 
Old-Bailey, when 22 pri- 1th, 


The ſeſſions began at the 


ſoners were tried, ſeven of when 


were capitally convicted. Nie 


were convicted of felony, one gf 
petit larceny, and five were x, 
quitted, 

This morning came on 
before Judge Willes, at the 14, 
Old-Bailey, the trial of Mr. de 


Ja Motte for -high-treaſon, Mr, 


Lutterloh, the chief evidence 


againft the priſoner, ſwore, that 


he had been employed by M. & 
la Motte to procure for the French 
miniſtry the moſt authentic inte. 
ligence reſpecting our naval ope, 
rations, at 50 guineas per month, 
A number of papers found in Mr, 


Lutterloh's garden were 2 


and proved to be his hand- writing, 
giving an exact detail of the ſtate 
of our docks, the failing of our 
fleets, the number of men on boar 
each ſhip, and other uſeful infor, 
mation, which had been obtained 
throug the means of a clerk 11 
one of the public offices in tie 
naval department, Among other 
circumſtances contained in thel 

apers, was an account of (5% 
vernor Johnſtone's intended opts 
rations, The trial laſted 13 houn, 
when the jury, after a ſhort del. 
beration, pronounced the priſotet 
Guilty, when ſentence was imme. 
diately paſſed upon him, To 
hanged by the neck, but not tl 
dead ; then to be cut down, and 


his bowels taken out and burnt 
8 taken 17 


before his face, his head to be 
taken off, his body cut into four 


the aweful doom with great com- 


. poſure, but inveighed againſt Mr. 
0 Lutterloh in warm terms. 

It is ſaid that in the laſt war, 
8 be was colonel of the regiment of 
l Soubiſe, and behaved on ſeveral 
n Wa occafions with 9 2 Upon 
de the concluſion of the war his re- 


the title of Baron Deckham, with 


him. N lived beyond the 


„ England ſome few years fince, 
here he has continued to reſide 
at till the commiſſion of that act which 
hat he is to expiate by the forfeit of 


his life. * tes 
His behaviour throughout the 


tel hole of this trying ſcene, exhi- | 
repreſentation) that Monſ. de la 


pe» WY bited a combination of manlineſs, 
nh, ateadineſs, and prefence of mind, 
Vir, He appeared at the ſame time po- 
ed, lite, condeſcending, and unaffect- 
ng, Ned, and, we preſume, could never 
tate have ſtood ſo firm and collected, at 
our e aweful a moment, if, while he 
arl elt himſelf juſtly convicted as a 
ken, raitor to the ſtate which gave him 
med protection, he had not however 
; 11 Wnuiſtakenly:felt a conſcious inno- 
the ence within his own breaſt, that 
he had devoted his life to the ſer- 
ice of his country. | 

(30+ The Sheriffs oſ London and 
opts iddleſex having received M. de 
„Motte, on Friday morning, 
del rom the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
nd being deſirous that he ſhould 
ame. are every poſſible comfort, took 


o be pon themſelves to confine him, 
n Friday, in New-priſon, Clerk- 
al well, where he had a very com- 

dodious apartment, and was at- 


nged by one of the under ſheriffs, 


quarters, and to be at his majeſty's 
diſpoſal. The priſoner received 


giment was broke; ſoon after which. 
an hereditary eſtate, devolved to 8 
of the ſherjffs ; humbly ſubmitting 
limits of his fortune, he retired to 


ſhotild be convicted, to order 


manded to the Tower, and deſir- 


diate notice to one of the principal 
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who fat up in his bed- chamber all 


ence on Saturday morning 
Friday, by letter, to Lord Stor- 
mont, reſpetting the place of his 
eonfinement, in cafe of conviction, 
repreſenting to his .lordſhip, — 
in the preſent ruinous ſtate of 
Newgate, there was no apartment 
of ſafe cuſtody in that jail, except 
the cells, already over-crowded 
with capital convicts, and that the 
other priſons in the county were 
not properly ſubject to the control 


to his lordſhip, whether it might 
not be proper, in caſe 1 
| im to 
bere-committed to the Tower. His 
lordſhip, in a few hours, returned 
an anſwer, by letter, to the ſheriffs, 
ſignifying to them his majeſty's 
pleaſure (in conſequence. of their 


Motte, if convicted, ſhould be re- 
ing that they would give imme- 


ſecretaries of ſtate of his conviction, 
if it ſhould ſo happen, that the 
neceſſary directions might be given 
to'the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
to recerve him back from the ſhe- 
riffs, into his cuſtody. In conſe- 
quence of this, as ſoon as ſentence 
was pronounced, the ſheriffs dif- 
patched one of their under ſheriffs 
to the ſecretary of ſtate's office, 
who, in little more than. hour, 
brought back an order from Lord 
Hilſborough, in Lord Stormont's/ 
abſence, to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, to which place M. de la 
Motte was conveyed at twelve 
o*clock at night, by Mr, Sheriff 
Chrichton, accompanied by Sir 
Stanter Porten, one of the un- 
der ſecretaries of ſtate, who have 


ing 


the hight, and who brought him 
from 15 | 
to the bar. They alſo applied on 
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the Old- bailey, and, at the re- 


r, to remove any difficulties 


© fays, that he never in his life ſaw 


a a man in bis ſituation with more 
becoming firmneſs and fortitude; 


and that he only expreſſed the ſame 


wish to him as he had to the 
EF  "theriffs, that his diſſolution might 
be immediate, by ſtriking off his 
bead, if his majeſty would gra- 
_  ioully grant him that indulgence. 


After waiting about a quarter of 
an hour, till the neceſſary direc- 
tions could be obtained for open- 


i ing the gates, Mr. Sheriff Crich- 


ton delivered over, and took leave 


"of the priſoner, who expteſſed in 


the warmeſt terms, his moſt grate- 


; ful acknowledgment to Mr. Sheriff 


Sainſbury and him, for their polite 
Attention to him while in their 
"caftody ; and particularly for the 
trouble they had taken in obtain- 
ng an order for his being ſent 
bak to the Tower. * 1 25 
prufſels, Fuly 17. On Tueſda 
f R f. . their Royal 
„Hlighneſſes the Archducheſs and 
Duke Albert ef Saxe Teſchen made 
their firſt public entry into this 


capital, to take upon them the go- 


vernment of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands. Since the arrival of their 


royal highneſſes at Bruſſels, the 


"nobility, and other inhabitants of 
en place, have uſed their utmoſt 
tendeavours to manifeſt their un- 
eigned joy and attachment; a 
the whole city was illuminate 


"daring three ſucceſſive evenings. 


£ 
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ing been an evidence on the trial, 
neceſſarilyattending all day at 
0 bs = _ fave arrival of the following fhiq 
©" queſt of the ſheriff, was ſo oblig- 
ing as to accompany him to the 
Tower 
that might ariſe concerning the 
. "xeceiving of the priſoner. at that 
late hour, of the night. Mr. De 
la Motte was in another coach, 
attended by Mr. Akerman, who 


Fenz Earl of Mansfield, 9 


|; , 


The Eaſt-India company 
have received advices of the 


which failed in June, 1780, 
the ſeveral places of their det 
nation, viz. Pigot, Capt. Mg. 


raſer; Glatton, Captain Ch. 
ments; Lord Holland, Capt. Wi, 
liams; and Vanſittart, Captiy 
Young, at China: Dartmouth 


Capt. Thompſon; Neptune, Cay, ; 
Scott; Belmont, Capt. Gamaye 
Groſvenor, Captain Coxon ; a ] 
Rochford, Capt. James Todd, x 1 
Coaſt of Bay; and Royal Adni. k 
ral, Hoddart, at Bombay. : 
Portſmouth, July 21. Yelterdy u 
7 ſailed with a fair wind the folloy. WF b 
Ships. Guns. Commanders. Oi 
e 4 ; Admiral Darby tl 
1 Bradley CC 
l Admiral Roſs | 
Royal George 100 J Capt. Bourmaſ K 
Victory 100 Howarth : 
Duke 98 Sir C. Douglas : 
Queen '- g8 Maitland 1 
Formidable 98 Cleland be 
Namur go Sawyer 1 
Bc 9% Ourry bu 
Union 90 Dalrymple 7 m1 
Foudroyant 80 Jarvis 7 
Alexander 74 Lord Longford 80 
Courageux 94 Lord Mulgrave dr 
Cumberland 74 Peyton 8 
Edgar 74 Elliott 0 
Vaſiant 74 Goodall 
Defence 74 Cranſton An. 
Inflexible 64 Cotton mi 
Repulſe 64 Sir Digby Dent eve 
Emerald 32 Marſhall lan 
Ambuſcade 32 Conway Hi 
Alarm 32 Cotton the 
Crocodile 24 King oa 
Narciſſus 24 Edwards 8 
Zehra 16 Bourchier Jie 
— | Joi 
ur | as 
Firebrand | Fireſhips. | 
Lightning | 


31. Th 


4 


joy The lateſt letters from 
"gift Turky - adviſe, that the 


" plague has 


2 and Cairo. f 
„ 479 in Cumberland, Tho. 


Wintrop, a farmer. Though not 
guite 80 years of age, he was fol- 
lowed to the grave by 27 children, 
-4 grand-children; and 13 great-- 


7nd-children; he had been three 


times married; to his firſt wife be- 


fore he was 17. 


In the county of Tipperary in 


Ireland, Mrs. Mathew; whoſe fu- 
neral exceeded any thin 
kind ever ſeen in that kin 


upwards of 20 miles to meet the 


body, and to pay the laſt honour - pe 
ſo juſtly due to the reſpected wife 
of their eſteemed commander, all 


the nobility and gentry of the 
county and 1 


in their expreſſions of ſorrow. The 
aged, the young, and infant tears 


broke out both at 


of the 
om. 


Beſides the different corps of Mr. 
Mathew's volunteers, who came 


its neighbourhood 
ſeemed to vie with each other 


. - 
— 
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alſo the titular or. Popiſh Arch- 
biſhop, with his clergy, together 
with the teſt tenantry in Ire- 


land; alſo one hundred and twenty 
domeſtics dreſſed in black, and a 


numerous train of old men ahd 
women in deep maurning, pen- 
ſioners, Wwho were cloathed and 
fed by the humane hand of this 
charitable woman; and almoſt all 
the inhabitants of the country 
round. The place of interment 
of that antient and reſpectable fa- 


mily is in the centre of Thomaſ- 


town-park (the greateſt and moſt 
princely demeſne 1n this kingdom), 
embowered 1n a wood, in the ce- 
metery of a ruined monaſtery ;z to 


this there is no road; but the 


aſantry of. the place, unſolicit- 
ed, and of their own free motion, 
ſince the death of their much-loved 
and lamented miſtreſs, gravelled 
a road through the park, of ſome 


miles in length to it, and over the 


ſacred ſpot, where her remains 
were to be depoſited, erected with 
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- ptous hands a rude though hand- 
ſome mauſoleum. The proceſ- 
ſion, which extended near five 
miles, being arrived here, his 
grace the archbiſhop performed 


were ſhed: for the death of this 
beauteous, worthy, and , accom- 
N woman, Nor was this tri- 
bute more than juſtly due to ſo 
much virtue and exalted merit. 
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One hundred and fifty mourning 
coaches,” fifty-four of which were 
drawn by fix horſes, with a great 
number of ſervants, were ſent by 
em to join the funeral proceſſion; 

and when it arrived within a few 
miles of the place of interment, 
every thing was arranged in me- 
lancholy ſtate and funeral order, 
His Grace the Archbiſhop of Ca- 
ſhel, dreſſed: in his full pontifi- 
cals, with his mitre on his head, 
accompanied by a long train of his 
dioceſan clergy, appeared, and 
Joined the ſolemn march, as did 


the funeral ſervice,” whoſe diftreſs 
was ſo viſible, and whoſe feelings 
were ſo nicely expreſſed, with the 
circumſtances of the place, the 
number, and the unfeigned ſor- 
row of thoſe who aſſiſted, added an 
awful dignity to this grand and 
mournful ſcene. Eight noblemen 
bore the pall on this occaſion. The 
family diſſentions, which ſor a cen- 
tury have divided the great peo- 
ple of the country, ſeemed to be 


uried with the body, and is an 
happy preſage of ſycceeding days 


of peace and harmony. 
AUGUST, 


7 ** 
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n majeſty's cutter Flying Fiſh, 


|» captured eff Whitby the 'Maro b 


© Dear privatcer, of 14 fix and four 
© -Pounders, and 74-men, belonging 


„ man killed and nine wounded, 
Te enemy had four killed and ten 
y wounded: The Flying Fiſh mounts 
1 carriage guns and 64 men. 


Mentæ, Hug. 6. Our eleftor © 


| bas obtained the pope's permiſſion 


Chancery. The folicitor-genen 
made ſeme remarks on the con. 
II, of his 


duct of the perſon. Mr. Price, @ 
the part of the perſon „ faid I 
oped his Tordſhip would permit 


bis elient to deduct about yo 
which he had expended in th 
bao Dunkirk, with the loſs of one 


education of the young gentle 


man, and alſo ſtood engaged 
contract for further ru i 
ſchoolmaſter: but the lord chu. 


cellor ſaid, No: the preſent x 
plication was confined only wk 


Sol. apd every ſhilling of thy 


FE 4to-aboliſi two of the richeſt con- 
vonts in chis city, and the bull, 
permitting the ſaid ſuppreſſion, 
contains à remarkable exhortation 

gs to the Catholic princes, that they | | 
ill as much as in their power giving an account of the ſurrender 
prevent the Proteſtants from avail- of that province to the arms d 

-20g themſelves of the abolition of Spain. That the garriſon wa 
religious houſes in favour of their obliged to capitulate on the 9 

__ ofchiſm. . © e | of May, and the articles wer 
Fiortitude, at Sea L ng on the gth, by which the 

” -_ The admiral defires the captains * Britiſn troops, &c. were allowed 

ol his majeſty's ſhips who were in to march out with the honours d 

= -the line on the gth to accept war, to be conducted to one of 
-and communicate to the ofſicers the ports belonging to Great Br, 


"money his lordſhip ordered iny 
court. | | 

' " Whiteball, Letters were this dy 
received from Peter Cheſter, EI 


late Governor of Weſt Floridz, 


Aug. 7, 1781. 


-and ſeamen of the ſhips they com- 
: manded, his thanks and perfect 
iapprobation of their good conduct 
tand bravery ſnown on that day. 
n inen | [oil H. PaK ER. 
el. O Thurſday came on 
An. before the lord chancellor, 
at Lincoln's-inn-hall, the hearing 
of à petition from a young gen- 
tleman, entitled, when of age, 
to an eſtate of 609). a year, be- 
daes conſiderable perſanal effects, 
= complaining of à perſon having 
cut down timber upon the eſtate to 
the value of Sol. and requeſting 
his lordſhip to order the payment 
of this money into the Court of 


* In the action with the Dutch off the Dogger Bank. 


tain, the port of St. Auguſtine and 
the iſſand of Jamaica only except 


ed; and not to ſerve· againſt Spain 
or her allies 
changed. 


until properly es. 
Hague, Sept. 14. The Prue 


Stadtholder returned yeſterdayfron 


the Texel to the Marion de Boi i 
two o'clock in the morning. Ve 
have learned the following part. 
culars reſpectin 5 his voyage, which 
are too intereſting to be pat 

over in filence. His ſerene high 
neſs was accompanied by his chan. 
berlains Baron de Kell, and tit 
Comte de Heiden, and Genen 
Stocken. He was received at tit 


Helder 


* 


FC: HR ONT CLUE” > (ip: 


wich Warren, 


Ader on the Sth, by the Bardn 


le Boetzelaer, deputy from the 


ody of the nobles of the province 


H Holland to the admiralty at 
Amsterdam, and by Mr. Boreel, 
dvocate-fiſcal; to the admiralty, 
nd the prineipal naval oſficers who 
dere at anchor in the Texel. The 


rice entered a fl 
1 Hartünk, and 
aa of war | T 
here he held à council of war, 
e iſſue of which was, to give or- 
ers for diſpatching the Ajax cut- 


with Admi- 
| failed for the 


Wer, and le Dauphin, to recon- 


ditre. Orders were alſo given 
or the Jaſon and la Bellone fri- 
ates, of 36 guns each, being ſta- 


Gy c- 


— 


bur. On the ioth, the Ajax 
ported, having ſeen five Eng- 


© L—U — 
— — - 


h men of war, and a cutter; 
d chey ſoon after came within 
ew of the port, upon which le 
ud Baveland of 64 guns, was diſ- 
utched to reinforce la Jaſon, and 
Bellone. Towards evening, our 
nps and thoſe belonging to the 
ngliſh, being within ſight of 
ch other, Rear- admiral Van 
am, to whom his ſerene high- 
g had given the command of the 
et, gave the ſignal for weighing 
chor; on the 11th the whole 


S. . K 4 — & 2,8 


5 


the ſhips'in the Vlie, with our 
i 2chantmen that were bound for 
ne Baltic; and as the Meuſe di- 


„en had put to ſea on the loth 
We ix in the evening, it is proba- 
. chat it is reinforced by this 
ich e, or at leaſt, that it ſoon will 
mY © | 

„ a. Se. James's. Theking and 
m. the Princeof Wales embark- 

* Greenwich in different yachts, 
It) 6 proceeding down the river 


„e Aluted as they paſſed Wool- 


% 


and arrived at Blacleſtakes about 
nine; went on ſhore, and viſited the 


L' Admiral General, 


toned at the entrance of the har- 


fl 
g oneP 


tains and officers of the ſquadron 


the honour to kiſs his majeſty's 


and failed for Chatham, where 


et ſet ſail, and was to be joined at the admiralty from Admiral 


Darby, with an account of his ſafe ar- 
rival, with the following ſhips. under 
his command, off Torbay, from a 


Duke 


s 1 7 
* TY 
. 


# 
*- 


by the ſhips in 


— 2 — 
* 
— 


Long Reach, and by Tilbury and 
forts, and about ſour 
rnoon anchored in Sea 


Graveſend 
in the alte 
Reach. 

The yachts got under th. þ 


way at five in the morning, 


— 128 — — . << 
— 


—_—_ = =_ 


— A. 
— —— — 


dock. yard and new fortiſications. 
About 12 they left the yard and re- 
turned to the Nore, where they were 
ſaluted by Vice-adm. Parker and 
his ſquadron, who were that mo- 
ment come to an anchor. The 
vice-admiral had the honour of 
dining with his majeſty; and in 
the evening the king and the 
prince went on board the Forti- 
tude, in which ſhip. the admiral's 
was flying. The royal ſtand- 
was hoiſted, and the whole 
fleet ſaluted with 21 guns each. 
His majeſty ſoon after retired into 
the great cabbin, where the cap- 


1 


— — — 
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were graciouſly received, and had 


hand. His majeſty and the prince, 
after viſiting the ſeveral parts af 
the ſhip, returned to their yachts, - 


* * *** 
— — 
— — 


they arrived at ꝙ next day. 


This day an expreſs arrived 23th. 


mw et . mw JT_m_s Lc, oo 


— - © —— ñ ꝙmE!. —2— 


_— * 
— 22 


v * Js 
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cruiſe. 


Ships. Guns. Commanders. 


Vice Ad. Darby _ 

7092 Capt. — — ? 

Bradley 

Howarth 

Maitland | 

Sir C. Doaglas 1˙* 
Stanton | 

Sawyer 

Ourry 


Britannia 
Royal George 100 
victory ; 100 
Queen 


— —— — — 2 —— — 
0 —— * % wo — * oy d 


Formidable 
Namur 
Ocean 


# | 
= * 
r oe. + oe.” 
— oo 4 
Pon ws — 


Union 
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© Union _-.- 90 Dalry N dred and fixty pounds, which wen 
- Foudroyant _ 30 Jervis found in her lodgingss. 1 
Marlborough 724 Penny At Carrickfergus, Patrick Blak. 
— qr M Lord Mulgrave eney, Eſq; aged 104, formerly a (fi. 
aliant 2 oc captain in the army, and ſervedl 
Dea under the Duke of Marlborough, .. k 
Cordiſh © On Windſor-foreſt, John Arm- 
4 Balfour. ſtrong, aged 99 years, Who had 
Lord Longford. been a wood - cutter on that ſoreſ 
2 | in the reign of three kings. a 
o non 7 | | : | 
"Sir Baby Deht — . 
| Cotton . | ate: 


Twelve large frigates, fix of which 


| 4 mount 36 guns, and ſix fire · ſhips. 


Gloucefter, Aug. 20. A neat marble 


monument has been lately erected in 
our cathedral, to the memory of Dr. 


ceſe, -upon which 
x 


To the Memory of 


appears the following 


For more than xix years Bis hop of this 


: n See. b 
A A Prelate 2 * 
© Of the moſt ſublime Genius, and ex- 
=_ quiſite Learning. 


1 Both which Talents 
Heemployed, through a long Life, 
I.!n the ſupport 
OF, what he firmly believed, 
The r ELIGTON ; 

5 ov; 8 


L 
- 


ment of it, | 
The CHURCH or ENGLAND. 
Dec. 24, 1698. 


4 Juan. 20, 1760. 
Died at his Palace, in this City, June 


* 7» T779- 1 | 
And was buried near this Place. 


If of the biſhop in a medallion. 

Did, in Liquorpond - ftreet, 
Eſther Davies, aged 104. She 
bad ſubſiſted by charity above 30 
= years, and hoarded near one hun- 


Ez { 


WILLIAM WARBURTON, D. D. 


Warburton, late biſhop of this dio- 


room of the late Alderman Hay. 
: ley, deceaſed; ; 


of what he eſteemed the beſt eſtabliſh- | 


He was born at Newark upon Trent, 


zz Was conſecrated Brs#0yPof Glouceſter, 


Beneath the Entablature is the head 


broke out in Romelia, principally « 
in the diſtrict of -Kirkalick ; and 


have been maſſacred by them, as 


viz, William Pickett, Eſq; citi- 


| Conflantinople, Sept. 1. The trou- 
bles which prevail in Egypt oblige 
the Porte to ſend a conſiderable 
army thither. A revolt is alſo 


the commandants who were ſent 
thither to puniſh* the mutineers, 


well as the greateſt part of the 
ſoldiers under their command. 
This day at noon the lord mayor 
held a wardmote in the veſtry of 
St. Mary-le-Bow Church, Cheap. 
fide, for the election of an Alder. 
man of Cordwainer's ward, in-the- 


Two candidates only offered; 


zen and ſmith, and Barnard er 
Turner, Eſq; captain of the city WM; : 
aſſociation ; both theſe gentlemen Ma 
addrefled the aſſembly in the uſual ing 
1 A 1- + een 
Upon the ſhow of hands, which kw; 


were held up twice, to prevent 
miſtake, the lord mayor declared 
the majority to be in favour of 
Mr. Turner, but a poll was de- 
manded by the friends of Mr. 
Pickett; however, Mr. Pickett 
ſoon after thought proper to 16- 
linquiſh ,the conteſt, in a * | 
: on 


4 4 0 ef * 4 W > 
4 alia bet 7." 
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"CHRON 
ech, expreſſtve of his high order of the court, who feat 'S 
they would not be ſtrong enough © 


me ſpe 


ion of Mr. Turner, and wi 
him health to enjoy the gown. 
Yeſterday afternoon, about 
* five. o'clock, à diſturbance 
ke out in New-prifon, Clerk- 


well, which has been ſome time 


nber of priſoners confined there 
pwards of 200) there being no 
rt of Newgate tenable but the 
ndemned cells. 
tes aſſembled on Saturday, and 
k every precaution. in their 


noer concealed into the priſon, 
h which the ringleader armed 
ſelf, raſhed between the gates, 
| attacked the Turakey, but 
fortunately ſeized, and ſe- 
ely wounded. in the ftruggle : 
moſt active of the priſoners 
| in the mean time forced the 
ers, with drawn knives, to 
them in a general attempt to 
e open the gates; but the 
tinels being mow alarmed,. a 
eant's guard, which attends 
priſon, turned. out, and fired 
ut fifty ſhot into the priſon- 
d, by which three priſoners 
e killed, and twelve wounded : 


properly ſecured. 


———- Trentham, who had 
lus irons entirely off; the ſe- 
was one Lee, committed for 
ing, whoſe irons were ſawed 
dearly through, that a ſlight 
6 with the fingers would have 


a man for houſe-breaking, 
e three were killed. # 

gue, Sept. 18. We are aſſured 
the Dutch ſquadron, which 
o ſea toeſcort the trade to the 
ck, is returned into port, by 


pected, on account of the great 


Several magi- 


er. A woman brought a 


priſoners then ſubmitted, and 


e them aſunder; and the third 


7 > . : _ * * 
* 1 2 « 
Y 0 * 
* ; 
* 


1 C 
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to reſiſt the Engliſh forces, now '* 
the combined fleets have finthed* © 


their cruize. One of the ſaid 
Dutch fleet, called the Prince? 


Willem, of 74 guns, by the ig- 


norance of the pilot, ſtru 


ſaved. V1 
Yeſterday- the pk 
ended at the Old-Bailey, © Du 


uck a2 
ſand-bank, near the Helder, and 
is totally loſt, but the crew are 

. rene es 


„ſenons 1 


* 


l 


when 22 capital convicts received 


judgment of death. q 108 
The Recorder, when he 


the number of offenders every 


paſſed ö 
ſentence on the abovementioned 
22 capital convicts; remarked, that 

ſeſ. 


ſions ſhewed ſo much the increaſe 


of vice, that he was afraid it would 

become neceſſary to withhold mer- 
cy, by way of deterring in the 

utmoſt degree the repetition of 


thoſe daring robberies which had 
lately alarmed the metro 
he ſaid the experiment ha 


and unfeigned repentance.”  .- 
The following Eaſt-Indiamen 


are taken up by the company, in 
addition to thoſe already intended 
to be employed in their ſervice 
the following ſeaſon, which will 
make in all twenty-ſeven ſail: 


Bute, Britiſh King, 
Ankerwyke, Eu 
Shrewſbury, Godfrey, 
Talbot, Royal George. 
SGatton, "7067 
Every Eaſt-Indiaman which goes 


out this enſuing ſeaſon will take 


a quota 


lis: 
been 4 
tried with ſucceſs, at a time like 
the preſent, when the town a. 
bounded with deſperadoes, to 
condemn all to their ſentence, and 
he did apprehend the dreadful trial 
would be renewed. He therefore 
- adviſed the convicts to a ſerious 
he ringleader in the above riot | 
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d erde —1 
| of ae company, amounti to 
260 for each ſhip. As 27 ſhi 


6020; men. 
© fill the ſhips, ſo completely, that 
an order has been 


. uſual prohibition. _'The captains 
of the different veſſels have been 
alſo abridged in their privilege of 
private quantity; the eſtabliſhed 


weight which they have been per- 
mitted to carry, for years back, 


on their on account, having been 
fifty-fix ton, and it is now reduced 
to eighteen, for the conveyance 
of the ſoldiers; but as a compen- 
ſation for this diminution in the 
quantity, they have been 
ted to „ which was 
previouſly prohibited; and this 
article bears ſo high a value in 
India, that it is thought the eigh- 
teen ton of that freight will be 
equal in proſit to the 56 tons of 
any other materials. SF 5k 
ad. A general meeting of the 


ly to advertiſement in the 
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at the great room in the bank on 
Wedneſday laſt, to determine by 
ballot the following queſtion : |< if 
it was the ſenſe of the proprietors, 
to. increaſe, their dividend one half 
per cent.“ which was carried, fo 
that it will now be fix per cent. 
g Thurſdaythe ſaid proprietors 
had a general meeting in order to 
confirm the ballot of the preced- 
ing day, -and alſo to make a call 
of eight per cent. on the capital 
ſtock of the company, which was 
= agreed to, and to be paid in as 
1 | under — | 


| ven, that no 
ladies ſhall, be received on board 
as paſſengers, which is a very un- 


it- 


Gazette for that purpoſe, was held 
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fo! ps 2 percent. the 17th Jan, 
are in the whole to fail, this will 
conſtitute all together, an army of —— 
heſe ſoldiers will 


* 


now. So that the intereſt at 6 per 


very with the buſineſs of the day, 
After the uſual ceremonies were 
obſerved, the two candidates were 


proprietors of bank ſtock, - 


elected. 


conferred on him, and promiſing 


citizens. 
alſo ſpoke a few words on the &- 


Whoa Cxals' 4 a) 
aa k 


*T 5 * 


per cent. the 19th of Od. 
2 per cent. the 2oth of Dec 


3 per cent. the 15th of Feb. 


8 per cent. which will male 
7 increaſe to their capital ſtock 
862,400 | 
10,780,000 former capital. 


— 


11 642, oo. their capital ſtock 


cent. will be 698, 5 44l. per ar 
num. 


Veſterday came on at 6 
Guildhall the election of a % Wil 
repreſentative in parliament for l. 
this city, in the room of G the 

e- deceaſed. The ty By 
candidates were the lord mayer ot 
and Alderman Clark. The cout emt 
being opened by the common ing 
cryer, the recorder and city r. Aby, 
membrancer came forward on the 4 tl 
huſtings, and acquainted the [i. th 1 


ut in nomination ; and on the 
ew of hands, the ſheriffs were of 
inion the choice had fallen on 

e lord mayor, but to remove all 
doubt they were put up a ſecond 
time, when the. ſhew appearing 
greatly in favour of the lord mayor, 
Fis lordſhip was . declared duly 
He addreſſed the liyery 

in a ſpeech of ſome length, thank- 
ing them for the honour they hal 


to exert his utmoſt endeavours on 
every occaſion to ſupport the con. 
ſtitution of his country, and 

rights and privileges of his fellos 
Mr. Alderman Clan 


caſion. A poll was then denn, 
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HR O 
150 favour of Alderman Clark, 
hich began at three o'clock and 


[ed at five. 5 
= ED, at Rotterdam, one Rich- 
ud Solomons, aged 110 years. 
In St. John's-ſtreet, Thomas 


heebridge, who had by his wife 

hirty-ſx children, all born alive, 
welve of whom are now living. 
e was fifty years painter to the 
*harter-houſe. 


a. 


"CI 


,OCTOBER:; 


5 lth Saturday a common 


l. hall was convened, according 
o the annual cuſtom on Michael- 
a5. day, to elect a lord mayor for 
e enſuing year. The poll for a 
ember of parliament, then car- 
ing on, was accordingly adjourn- 
u by proclamation, atone o'clock, 
d the lord mayor and aldermen, 
th their attendants, being ſeat- 
|, the recorder declared the pur- 
ole of the meeting in a ſhoxt 


eech. He ſaid, tbat “ though 


was happy at all times to have 
occaſion of addreſſing himſelf 
the livery whom he ſo much re- 


ſected, he did not think proper 


interrupt the buſineſs in which 
ey were at preſent engaged, 
ger than it was neceſſary, by 
ly ſpeech of his. They well 
ew the purpoſe for which they 
gre convened, and the import- 
ee of it, namely, to elect a lord 
pyor. for the enſuing year, as 
ef magiſtrate of the firſt city in 
f world; and from the prudent 
vice they had been accuſtomed 
make in former years, he doubt- 
not that they would make as 
le an election of a proper perſon 
o 
Vor. XXIV, 
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The lord mayor and aldermen 
then returned to the council cham- 
ber, and the ſieriffs remained on 
the huſtings to nominate the ſe- 
veral aldermen who had ſerved the 
office of ſheriff, for the livery to 
return two, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the city, whole names are 
immediately to be carried by the 
ſheriffs to the court of aldermen, 
who ſcratch for which of the names 
they approve. | 

The greateſt ſhew of kands ap- 

eared for Mr. Alderman Plomer. 
The appearance was doubtful be- 
tween ' Mr. Alderman. Peckham 
and Mr. Alderman Newnham, 
who were next in number; but, 
upon a ſecond ſhew of hands be- 
ing demanded by the ſherifis, It 
was deciſive in favour of Mr. 
Newnham. phy 

The aldermen ſoon returned 
from the council chamber, and it 
was announced, that the election 


had fallen upon Mr. Plomer, Who 
then came forward, and ſpoke to 


the following purport: > * 
Give me leave to return you 

my thanks for the ſhare you have 

had in electing me to an office ſo 


honourable and fo important; it 


thall be my endeavour to merit 
your approbation, and to promote 
the happineſs of my fellow. citi- 
zens. = 

1 hope to he fayoured with 
yours advice and aſſiſtance, when- 
ever it ſhall be neceſſary for me to 


call you together; it will give me 


great pleaſure to act in conjunc- 
tion with you, gentlemen, who 
I am certain will not miſlead me; 
it is my deſire alſo to live friendly 
and upon good terms, not only 
with every member of the court, 


but likewiſe with all perſons what- 


ſoever.“ F a Tf v1 
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The poll for member of parlia- 


ment was then reſumed. 
At the final cloſe of the poll on 


Saturday at four o'clock, for a 


member to repreſent this city in 


arliament, the numbers were, 


for Sir Watkin Lewes 2685; for 
Mr. Alderman Clark 2387; ma- 
Jority for Sir Watkin Lewes 298. 


Sir Watkin Lewes then came 


forward on the huſtings, and thank- 


ed the livery for this fignal mark 


of their approbation, aſſuring ' 
them, that on his part — 2 
ſhould be wanti 


to ſupport the 


Principles which he had always 


. Vella, the Spaniſh 


maintained, and to merit the ho- 
aour conferred on him. An uni- 


formity of conduct he would en- 


deavour always to preſerve, and 
no inflaence ſhould ever bribe him 
to deſert the cauſe in which he had 
engaged, or betray the truſt his 
fellow citizens had repoſed in him. 
Alderman Clark made a ſhort 
ſpeech, thanking his friends for 
aſſiſtance they had given him 
during the poll. Alderman Wool- 


dridpe attempted to ſſ , hut the 
R Was . 2 he could 
not be heard. | 

Cadiz, Oc. 2. Advices have 
been received which confirm the 
account that the revolt at Peru 
had entirely ſubfided; that Tupac 


Amora, the leader of the revolters, 


had been taken, and with his fa- 
mily, and the principal officers, 
ſent to Cuſco, Don Joſeph de 
general, on 
entering Tupac's capital, ordered 
18 of the reyolters to be imme- 
diately hanged, Six pieces of 


_ "cannon, fix cheſts of money, alſo 


a large quantity of arms, powder, 

d ammunition, fell into the 
hands of Don Joſeph, together 
With wo packets of papers, con- 


trial with one of the 24 pol 


from one of them, with thei 
quantity of powder and eien 
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taining the correſpondence u 
— by the — = 
will afford an inſight into the 
moters and concealed abetum 
this rebellion. | 
Turin, OF. 3. On the o 
| her Royal Highneß y 
princeſs Carolina, foarth da 
tex of the King of Sardinla, 
married to his Serene High 
Prince Anthony, brother to 
Elector of Saxony. His Rf 
Highneſs the Prince of Piedng 
was proxy upon this occaſion, | 
few hours after the ceremax 
the elector's ambaſſador extra 
dinary ſet out for Augſburg, wh 
he will wait to receive he 1 
ceſs, and conduct her to Des 
Her — highneſs went | 
Moncallier the next day, and 
accompanied as far as Vercell 
the King and Queen of Sardiy 
and the Prince and Princeh 
Piedmont ; and yeſterday 
majeſties, with their royal ly 
neſſes, returned to Moncalhe, 
Edinburgh, Oct. 6. On Mau 
laſt ſome trials were made of 
hundred pounder carronade lt 
mounted on the battery at Le 
a gentleman who was preſent 
forms us, that the gun, i 
loaded with 11 pounds of por 
and elevated to 15 * , 
its ſhot about two miles inn 
ſea; and, by way of compaii 


uns belonging to the bat 
ot was fired at the ſame ! 


and by the obſervation «i 

uard and others at the enddl 
pier, the 100 pound ſhot wel 
ther than the 24 pounder by 
30 yards. Another trial was=h 


an elevation of four degret 
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; 24 pounder ſhot ranged be- 


cen zoo and 400 yards farther | 


mn the 100 pound carronade. 

Several other experiments were 
de on this gun, by firing at a 
k, and throwing ſhells and 
ape mot, all which ſeemed to 
cceed perfectly well. There was 


number of ſpectators upon this 


caſion, among whom were the 


nke of Buccleugh, the lord ad- ; 
and ammunition, a regiment of 


ate, Capt. James Ferguſon, of 
navy, &c. who ſeemed 
ich ſatisfied with the perform- 


ce of the gun. 
Brazil, in Switzerland, Oct. 7. 


dome matters relative to the eſta- 
Hing peace in Geneva, which 


cantons of Zurich and Berne 
ald not fo well determine, have 
twice debated upon in the 
neil of the King of France, and 
er mature deliberation upon the 
ure and cauſes of the diſſenſions 
Geneva, his majeſty perceives 
t the guarantee he granted that 
le republic in 1738, in con- 
on with the cantons of Zurich 
| Berne, ſo far from contribut- 
to its tranquillity, has on] 
ed to foment the ſpirit of diſ- 
| among the citizens of Gene- 
This, together with the, con- 
ration. how improper it is for 
differences of an inconſiderable 
ple to;take up the time of the 
Iſters of a great king, has in- 
ed his majeſty to write to the 
tons, co-guarantees with him, 
be regulation of 1738, and to 
republic of Geneva, that he 
 hunſelf from henceforward, 
boaged from the guarantee of 
republic of Geneva, and that 
aes it entirely to them to en- 
our to reſtore peace to that 
blic ; nevertheleſs. that his 
utereſt will not ſuffer him to 


the diſagreea 


ſee with an indifferent eye any in” 
novation in the ent, or 


any diſorderly tumult, but will, 3 4 . 


in any ſuch caſe, uſe the power he 


has in his hands to put an end to 


them. | 

Cadiz, O. 3. This morning 
ble news was brought 
to camp of the loſs of three tranſ— 


ue from Carthagena, having on 


ard, beſides ſtores, proviſions, 


light infantry, conſiſting of 700 
men, which marched from Cor. 
dova, and all the officers, ſeamen, 
and ſoldiers, periſhed in the ſea. 
An inſtance of recovery 15th 


which lately took place in | 
the Liverpoot Infirmary, not more 


remarkable than pleaſing, was 
laid before, the pablic, by order 
of the board. 

A hale, ſtrong, man of za, 
Iſaac Elliſon, of Saint Helen's, 
was attacked by a fever in June 
laſt, in which he was delirious, 
and which, continued eleven days. 
From that time he loſt entirely 
both his ſpeech and hearing, tho“ 
his health and ſtrength returned 

rfectly, and he could explain 

imſelf clearly and ſenſibly by 
writing, When he had remained 
in this ſtate above two months af- 
ter his fever left him, he applied 
to the infirmary, and was ls. 
ted an in-patient. In about a 
week afterwards he heard the 
clock ſtrike and a muſquet fired, 
though, when admitted, he was 
not ſenſible of the loudeſt, neither 
was he capable of uttering the 
leaſt ſound, Within a fortnight 
he could hear a perſon ſpeakin 
moderately loud near his ear, _ 
could anſwer very intelligibly in 
a whiſper, and before he had been 


a month in the infirmary he could 


1 2 dae 


"hear perſectly, and his ſpeech was 
85 — bim. — The 18 Dr. 
HFloulſton employed for his relief 
Were chiefly bleeding, the dry 
vomit, warm bath, æther and elec- 

8 tricity, BYE NE EE: N : 
16 On Saturday night Mr. 
en. Cricket, marſhal ofche High 
Court of Admiralty, arrived in 
town with Ryan and ſeveral other 
priſoners,” Ryan was put under 
an arreſt, and ſlept tha: night at 


_ - houſe in Doctors Commons. 


Veſterday Ryan and his mate 


were examined before the worſhip- 


ful William Wynne, Doctor of 
Laws, and king's advocate, at the 
Horn Tavern, in Doctors Com- 


mons, and fully committed to 


New Priſon, Clerkenwell. 
The only queſtions aſked of Ryan 
were the following, viz, Whe- 
ther. his name was Ryan ? Whe- 
ther the names Luke Ryan, ſigned 
to the bond for his Engliſh Letter 
of Marque, which was produced 
to him, were of his hand writing? 
To both of which he anſwered 
in the affirmative, which was the 
whole of the examination. | 
Both Ryan and his mate ſeemed 
much affected with their commit- 
ment, wrung their hands and 
wept, and ſeemed in very great 
agitation. Ryan ſays, that the 
mate, when he engaged him, was 
_ Rarving in France, and ſhipped 
Rimſelf with him as an American, 
and he inſiſts that America is the 
place of his birth, — 
The young Dauphin of 
724. France * purely the 
name of Louis Joſeph Xavier Fran- 
cos. The . nfors'were the Em- 
peror and the Princeſs of Pied- 


mont, repreſented by the Count 


be Provence and Madame Eliza- 


» © " , 


of the town. of Raſtadt, in 4 
Archbiſhoprick of Saltzbourg b 
the borders of Auſtria, two bf 
ings only excepted, was reduy 
to aſhes on the 15th' of Septen 
by Hghtning ; the two build 
that eſcaped were, the conventy 
the capuchin friars, and the q 
magazine, which had been nit 
for the benefit of the poor. 
This day a very numerous 
and reſpectable meeting of 0 
freeholders, convened by the j 
ſheriff for taking into conſidera 
the low price of wool, was hd 
at the caſtle at Lincoln. It bes 
proved that wool was fallen 
price 50 per cent within theſe 
years. A committee was appoit 
ed toenquire into ſeveral dif 
plans for a redreſs ſuggefled hy 
county at large; and to co-g 
rate with ſuch other countics4 
may be in a ſimilar fituation, 
Diztp, Iſaac Martin Reba 
Eſq; colonel of the eaſtern hat 
lion of Eſſex militia, and Recon 
of Colcheſter, which borougi 8 
had repreſented in five pul 
ments, D 


NOVEMBER 


A petition of a very extra. 
ordinary nature was preſent- 5 
ed to the High Court of Chan 
by Mr. Schreiber, © ſtating, 
his ſon, an infant of 17 yea 
age, and a ward of that court, N 
been decoyed away from hu! 
tor's, a clergyman of chat 
and influenced to ' marry 
Greene, a widow, 17 1 
raying judgment againſt the 
95 Gen, her eden a1 
concerned in that tran ſaction, A 
contempt of court: the nt | 
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gllor, after hearing the affdayi 
bead, enlarged upon the infamy 01 
trepanning infants, and lamented, 
bat the court could inflict no ſe- 
kerer puniſhment, for offences ſo 
brrocious than impriſonment; and 
oncluded with orderin | 
Fenders to attend the court on the 
ext day for hearing , petitions, 
With regard to the infant, the lord 
hancellor ordered him to be re- 
urned to his father; but he was 
o ſooner out of court, than he 
onducted his lady to an elegant 
uriage that ſtopd waiting for her, 
nd behaved with the gaiety an 


allintry of a full-grown gentle. 


nan. F | n 1 

+ . The recorder has directed 
that 28,2191. be raiſed upon 

he inhabitants of the city, to re- 


jair the damage in the late riots ; 


be paid by the conſtables, who 
Wre to collect the ſame, into the 
hamber_of London immediately 
s the ſame is raiſed, to prevent 
mbezzlement, whereby the inha- 
ſtants would be further ſufter- 


8. 

** The cotton - mills at 
* Hockley; near the town of 

lottingham, took fire; and in 

ls than two hours that ſpacious 
ding was reduced to a ſhell. 

Ach. On Tueſday laſt, being 
the firſt day of this pre- 
t Michaelmas term, a very un- 
nal ceremony, at leaſt at this 


me, was performed in the Court 


Common Pleas at Weſtminſter, 


ing that of ſwearing in th#four 
gts to return the writ of right; 
cre John Earl of Leiceſter was 
fendant (who claims Penſhurſt- 
cr. park and premiſſes, as the 
ly fon and hair male of Joceline 
ney, and Elizabeth his wife, 
late Earl and Counteſs of Lei- 
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ceſter, both deceaſed) and Eliza- 
beth Perry, widow, tenant (who 
claims the ſame premiſſes as the 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Sid- 
ney, deceaſed, and as the niece of 
the ſaid Earl. Joceline.) The four 
knights came into court girt with 
ſwords, and were then ſwore law⸗ 
fully and truly to chuſe 12 other 
knights, Gladits cinckii, to declare 
the truth between the parties, 
which 16 knights form the grand 
An official account was 28 
received from the commiſ- 13 : 
toner of his majeſty's. navy at 
Hallifax, of the' capture of the 
Magecienne French frigate of 32 
guns and 280 men, by the Chat- 
am man of war of 30 guns. The 
Be 75 engaged the man of war 
half an hour, had 42 men killed 
and 54 wounded. The Chatham, 
Capt. Dovglaſs, had only 2 men 
killed and 4 wounded. © + 
Wm. Townſhend, late ck 
Lieutenant of the Rovet 7 1 
ptivateer of Briſtol, was executed 
at Execution Dock for the wilful 
murder of Capt. Giralmo Silveſti- 
ni, of the Victoria, a Venetian 
ſhip, by ordering a gun to be fired 


into the veſſel, which killed the 


captain. He acknowledged the 
gun to be fixed by his order, but 
without the leaſt intention to kill 
any body. He behaved with great - 
penitence. 1 

Three hundred and forty Sth 
fat-bottomed boats, of va- : — 
rious ſizes; were deſtroyed in the 
Boat-houſe at St. Maloes by fire, 
ſuppoſed to be wilfully done. 

x new and very ſtrong fortifica- 
tion is erected in Stockes- bay, 
near Portſmouth, wherk our mer. 
.chant ſhips uſually ride. The 
Gilcicker, which was a ſea-mark 
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3 2 is taken down, and 


erection ſet up at ſome 
diſtance to anſwer the purpoſe. 
The buoys between that place and 
Spithead are alſo removed. 
ſt The Great Duke and 
21. Dutcheſs of Ruſſia arrived 
at Vienna in ect health, ac- 
25 * by his imperial majeſty 


e ſame carriage, who had 


gone to meet them on the road. 


» Wedneſday morning John 
= 23d. Wilkes, Eſq; as Chamber- 
lain of London, waited on Sir 
1 Brydges Rodney, at his 


houſe in Albemarle- ſtreet, with 
the honorary freedom of the city 
in a gold-box. 5 


Upon opening lately a 
goth. mel 1 * 4 1 


er burrough, near the Roman 
Foſs-road in the pariſh of Hamp- 


: 20 net, Glonceſterſhire, it was dif- 


covered to be full of graves of a 
ſingular conſtruction. They were 
made of rude maſſy ſtones collected 
together, ſome of them about fx 
feet long, three feet broad, and a 
Foot and a half thick; theſe were 
put in, or on the ground, fide- 
ways, in rows, and the bodies de- 
poſited north and ſouth in the di- 
. Viſions or compartments. The 
whole was covered over with leſſer 


ſtones and earth, which made the 
tumulus; though ſeveral of the 


larger ſtones appear now above the 

- farface. Each compartment con- 
tained a body. The bones in ge- 
neral were in a very decayed and 
mouldering ſtate, but ſome of the 
Jaws were perfect, ad had teeth 
in them of a ſine white. The tu- 
mulus 1s about twenty yards long, 
and ten broad. If the bodies de- 


ſited oman, they muſt have 

in in the ground en or fix- 

teen hundred years. 28 
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Came on before the Court 
Exchequer at Edinburgh 2 yi 
of great conſequence to the ne. 
cantile pie of Scotland, whey, 

alls of Dunbar were 
Bey, and the hon. comm. 
oners ef his majeſty's cuſy 


for Scotland defendants, by 4, Win 
claration of trefpaſs on the «© * 
for the defendants refuſing to if he 
orders on the receiver-general. ſu wh 
payment of certain bounties clin, WM... 

ed by the plaintiffs, for buſſes en Line 
ployed by them in the white. le. Hall 
ring fiſhery ; when, after a tri — 
of thirteen hours, the jury, aſu bn 

withdrawing a few minutes, te 
turned a verdict againſt the d, bir 
fendants, for damages equal tothe 4 

bounties and intereſt, and fil — 
coſts of ſuit. / 


DIE D, in Bartholomew. lat 
aged 83, che youngeſt and lf 
twenty-one children, Mr. Muy 
Murray, brother of the late Wa, 
Murray, Eſq; of Polmaiſe. 
Of the ſtone in his kidney, x 
the feat of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Northamptonſhire, the Rev. Thi 
Crofts, M.A. F. R. and AS 
Chancellor of Peterborough, al 
Rector of Donyat, co. Somerlet; 
diſtinguiſhed for his general # 
tainments, as well in ancient ens 
dition, as in the refinement; d 
modern information, gleaned nt 


but of the moſt intelligent tran 
He was alfo diſtinguiſhed fort 
moſt rare and critical knowled 
of books. His many friends ul 
bear ample teſtimony to the i 
mer, in their regret for the 
of his converſation ; of the lun 
he has left a confinciag pad N 
one of the moſt choſen of pn 
libraries. 

At his houſe in the 9 
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; he was near 60 years an 
cg, and was buried on the 
6th at Woolwich with military 


honours. * 
Fra. Simpſon, LL. D. advocate 
in the Court of Arches, official to 


terbury, Middleſex, and Rocheſ- 
ter, Chancellor of the Dioceſe of 
Lincoln, and Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He was ne- 
phew to the late Sir Edw. Simp- 
ſon, Dean of the Arches,” and was 


Spiritual Liberty. 


8 Go 


"DECEMBER. 


Came on in the Court of 
. Common Pleas, at Guild- 
hall, before Lord Loughbourough, 
an action brought againſt the com- 
mander of a cutter, for detaining 
a veſſel and its contents, conſiſting 
of rum and tea, to the amount of 
zoool. as ſmuggled goods. The 
jodge faid, he had no doubt of 
of the s being run, but as 
they were ſeized beyond the reach 
of the exciſe laws at ſea, a ver- 
dict muſt follow, and the jury gave 
zoool, 


6th. A common-hall was held 

" at Guildhall, purſuant to a 
requiſition of ſeveral of the livery 
tothe lord mayor, when the com- 
mon-cryer having mentioned the 
cauſe of their being ſummoned, 


moved, that an addreſs, petition, 
and remonſtrance, be 22 to 
Mts majeſty by the lord mayor, al- 
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Geo. 
battalion of the royal reg. of ar- 
the Archdeacons of London, Can- 


editor of Biſhop Ellys's Tracts on 


Mr. Hurford came forward and 
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dermen, &c. on the preſent alarm- 
ing ſtate of affairs, which beiti 


agreed to, the following addreſs 


and un- 


was read by Mr. 4 
, and the 


animouſly approved 
ſheriffs ordered to 
when his majeſty will be pleaſed to 
receive the ſame ly * i 
| Admiralty Office, Dec. 7. 
Capt. Macbride x v4 Aro 
writes, that on the 3d inſt. he had 
made prize of the Hercules and 
Mars privateers, belonging to 
Amſterdam, both new ſhips, car- 
rying 24 nine-pounders and ten 
cohorts each, faſt ſailers, and 
commanded by two Hogenboomes, 
father and En, inhabitants of 
Fluſhing. The father was well 
known laſt war by the nickname 
of Hardapple, and did much miſ- 
chief to our ſhipping and trade. 
The Hercules had 164 men, of 
whom 13 were killed, and 20 
wounded, The Mars had 146 
men, of whom nine were killed, 
and 15 wounded. The Artois 
had only one man killed, and fix 
wounded, 3 
The ſeſſions ended at the th. 
Old-Bailey, when the fol- n- 
lowing priſoners received ſentence 
of death, viz. Charles Peat, for 
aſſaulting Richard Downes, Eſq; 


on the highway on Finchley Com- 
mon, an 


robbing him of 238. in 
different coins; | — Brown, 
for ſtealing a large quantity of 
wearing 3 linen, laces, 
and other things, in the dwelling- 
houſe of Miſs Catharine Thiſtleth 
wayte, in South - Audley- ftreet, 
where ſhe was ſervant; and Geo. 
Townſend, for ſtealing a mare, 
the property of Mr. Hedge, 2 
watchmaker at Colcheſter, in Eſ- 


For a Copy of the addreſs; ſee the State Papers. 
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one to Mr. Geo. Hatfeld, 
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celect che officers for the year en- 
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mamin Honey was con- 


were both bargemen, had quar- 
'relled on board, and agreed to 
decide the matter on ſhore, in 


which the deceaſed, by a fall, re- 


ceived a concuſſion of the brain, 

of which he died the ſame day. 
A man for publiſhing a certain 

in natory Rand. bili intitled, 


England in Blood,” and re- 


4 


Being the anniverſary of the in- 
ſtitution of the Royal. Academy, 
a general aſſembly of the aca@e- 
micianswas held at the Royal Aca- 
demy, Somerlet- place, when P. J. 
De Loutherbourg was admitted an 
academieian, and received his di- 
ploma ſigned by his majeſty: three 
ſilver medals were given, one to 
Mr. Peter Holland, for the beſt 


5 drawing of an academy figure ; 


one to Mr. Charles Roſſi, for the 
beſt model of an academy Sur ; 
or the 


beſt drawing of architecture, be- 


A ing the front and ſpire of St. 


Giles's in the Fields, done from 


actual meaſurements; | | 
The aſſembly then prõceeded 
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victed of felonjouſly killing and 
Richard Hobbs. They 


Barry, J. B. Cipriani, P. J. Be 
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; ſuing, when Sir Joſhua Redl 
was re- elected preſident, * 
TF3 
Seo. Barret, Nat. Hone, G. M. 
Mofer, Tho, Sandby, Edw. Burch, 
Charles Catton, p. De Los. 
therbourg, Joſ. Nollekens, Eiqn. 
r 
Charles - Cattong Nath. Dance, 
a Benj. Weſt, Johan Zoffanii, James 


Loutherbourg, Jer. Meyer, Eſam 
Rev. Mr. William Peters. tif 
Yeſterday there was a nu- * thi 


- merous meeting of electors, 
and other inhabitants of Weſtmin. 
ſter, at Weſtminſter- hall, to con- 


ham, and ſome preſent perſons in 
office ; this he did in a variety of 
inſtances, proving, as he ſaid, 
that the former had raiſed us to 
the higheſt pinnacle of reputation 
and . as a magnanimous, 
free, and independent people, 
while the latter had reduced us to 
diſtreſs. After ſame other gef. 
tlemen had delivered, their opi- 
nions, an humble petition and 1& 
monſtrance, in ſubſtance the ſame 
as that agreed on at Guildhall, 
London, was produced, which 
being read, was received w. 
burſts of general applauſe, and 2 
committee appointed to preſent it 
to his majeſt x. 
At a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Southwark it was alſo n 
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et K G WI e L E. for MW 
en Zadreſs be preſented to hi“ At a meeting of 'the  , 
— to hs fake purport with Weſt-India merehants, Mr. art. 
chat of the city of London, by a Bailey in the chair, it was unani- 
Ts | Cog | moufly refolved, that an humble 


i 


% 

7 4 

: ww Y [] 
- ds 


T einn A few evenings ag0, addreſs and petition be preſented 
10 13th. „nen the family of Mr. to his majeſty, repreſenting the 

Pickett; goldſmith,., 6f Ludgate- dangerous ſtate of the Weſt-India 
In, kill; who reſides in Harpur-ſtreet, iſlands, and imploring immediate 


fear Red-lion-ſquare, were re- relief. Several other refolutions 8 
ring to reſt; his eldeſt daughter, were alſo entered into unanimouſ- 
as the ſtood by the fte fide, was ly, there being no oppoſition, _, 
employed in fome little act of du At the above 1 it was de. 
tiful attention to her father, when clared, by a formal reſolution, that. ⁵ 
the fte unperceived caught hold what Mr. B. Gaſcoyne had ſaid 
of her clothes, and in an inftant in the houſe, of their not being 
her whole dreſs was in a blaze. under any apprehenſions for the 
The father was ſtruck motionleſs ſafety of the Weſt-Indies, was de- 
on the occaſion, but recovering a luſive, falſe, and groundleſs. 
little, burnt his hand in attempt- Same day a meeting of the free. 
ing to extinguiſh the flames; and holders of Surrey was held at the 
the young lady finding no relief, Spread-Eagle, Epſom, Sir Pranicis 
ran from room to room to ſeek it, Vincent in the chair, when Mr. 
bat in vain, In her progreſs ſhe Budgen moved for a petition and 
ſt fire to the bed, which was with remonftrance to the ſovereign; the 


Was dificulty extingdiſhed, and where motion was ſupported by Admiral 
2. ſhe fell the floor was actually on ls Sir Joſeph Mawbey; Sir 
| hre. No relief could be given Robert Clayton, and others, and 


r till her clothes were totally carried. A 
bu xt off her back, when her whole Died, in Stafford-row, Weſtm. 
body Was left as if it had been aged 79, Mrs. Madan, daughter 
broiled, or rather burnt on a grid- of Spencer Cowper, Eſq; former. 
ron, © Medical aſſiſtance was ſoon ly one of the juſtices of the Court: 
procured, but it was impoſſible for of Common-Pleas, and relict of 
human art to afford the leaſt relief; Col. Martin, Madan who died at 
nd in this dreadful ſtate ſhe lay Bath in 1756. This lady very early 
ill the next evening, and then ex- diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her poeti- 
ned; +, cal talents, as appears by her 
This day, purſuant to Verſes to the Memory of Mr. 


pl- 

” Ju) advertiſement from the he- Hughes,” 1720, printed with his 
me ts, there was a general meeting poems; and The Progreſs of 
l, f the freeholders of the county of Poetry,“ in The Flower Piece, 1731. 


iddleſex, at the Mermaid, at She has left two ſons, the Rev. 
ackney, when it was unani- Martin Madan, author of Thelyph- 
boully reſolved that a ſimilar pe- thora, &c. and Spencer Madan, 
uon to that of the city of Lon- D. D. Prebendary of Peterborough, 
on ſhould be preſented to the Her eldeſt daughter was married 
ing by their two repreſentatives to Wm. Cowper, Eſq; of Harting- 
d parliament, fordbury (her firſt coulin), — 

: a er 
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2 At Halifax, aged 

EZ Robt. Butterfeld, who, from 40 
= years induſtry as a wool-ſtapler, 
= acq | 


= retained all her ſenſes till within 
& three days of her death. | 
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{now IL. ieut. Gen.) Maitland. 
102, Mr. 


At Romſey, Hants, Mr. Cot- 


At the houſe of Mrs. D*Al- 


weida, at North-End, Hamp- 


ſtead, (to whoſe family ſhe had 
been ſervant near fourſcore years) 
110; ſhe 


L A General Bill of all the Chriftenings 
 — and Burials, from December 10, 
1580, zo December 11, 1781. 


”  - Chriſtened. 5 Buried. | 
Males 877 es * 10499 
Females 3252 Females 10210 

| In all 17026 20709 


Increaſed in. the burials this year 


5 --,* 

Died under two years of age 7083 
Between 2 and - 5 2399 
DES. 5 and 10 882 

10 and 20 725 
20 and 30 1518 
30 and 40 1640 
40 and 50 2021 
50 and 60 1649 
60 and 70 1391 
70 and 80 950 
80 and go 394 
go and 1000 51 
100. 2 
102 I 
103 1 
2 
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ber youngeſt to the Hon. Colonel 2 Ne by bis 
3 " ouncil, for the Year 


4 it is 
remarkable that he died on the 
=” anniverſary of his birth. 

|  Mirehouſe, 


4 


Mai 
17 I, 


Berkſhire, Ed. Loveden, of But 
e 
Bedfordſhire, John Harvey, 
Northill, Elg; j * 
ZBucks, go eph Bullock, of Cz. 
iq; 


versfield, 


Cumberland, Tho. Story, d 


Eſq; 
_ Cheſhire, W. Davenport, «f 
Bramhall, Eſq; | ; 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. 
mg oa Johnſon, of Levering. 


, ton, | 

Cornwall, Sir ]. St. Aubin, of 8 
Clowance, Bart. Epſe 
| Devonſhire, john Burridge of 
Cholwich, of Farringdon, Eſq; ford 
Dorſetſhire, Lewis Dymock * 
Groſvenor Tregonnell, of Dor. — 
cheſter, Eſq; Bred 
. Derbyſhire, Samuel Frith, of W 
Bank-hall, Eſq; . 
Eſſex, Richard Wyatt, of Ho- ws 
church, Eſq; _ detto 
Glouceſterſhire, John Morris, of a 
Shephouſe, Eſq; 1 
ertfordſhire, Thomas Clut- N 
terbuck, jun. of Watford, Eſq; 2 
Herefordſhire, E. Patteſhall, of Soy 
Allenſmoor, Eſq; 0 
Kent, John Cator, of Becken- ord 
ham, Eſq; , Gl: 
| Leiceſterſhire, Edmund Cradoct N. 
Hartopp, of Newbold, Eſq; an 
Lincolnſhire, Edw. Nelthorpe, 2 det 
of Seawby, Eſq; Rad 
Monmouthſhire, Wm. Jones, Knioh 
of Naſh, Eſq; Zu 
Northumberland, Cha. , Brand * 
ling, of Gosforth-houſe, Ela 8 
„ N. Raynl * 
ſord, of Brixworth, Eſq; c 
Norfolk, Rt. Lee, Dought) De? 
of Hanworth, Eſq; — * 


Notting: 


Nottin _— L. Rolleſton, 


W 
bf rag f 5 paul Jodrell, of 


k , Big 
atlanſhire, Tho. Sanders, of 


Rutlandſhire * 
Ott, 3 

TN” Edward Charles, 

Grange, Eſq; 


Shropſhire, 
Windſor, of Harna 
ohn Ford, of 


Somerſetſhire, 
Hadſpen, Eſq; 


dus Be b.. Ph. Keay, of Ab- 


bots-Brom 
Suffolk, 2 2 Kent, of Farn- 


ham St. Genoveve, Eſq; | 

ome ton, Benjamin Smith, 
of Lys, E . 

Surry, William Northey, of 
Epſom, Eſq; 

Suſſex, Wm. Peachy, of Kid- 
ford, Eſq; 

Warwickſhire, John Webb, of 
Sherborne, Eſq; 

Worceſterſhire, John Darke, of 
Bredon, Eſq; 


Wilthire, W. Hayter, of New- | 


ton-Toney, Eſq; 

Yorkſhire, Humphrey Oſbal- 
deſton, of Hunmanby, Ee 

Sour WaLss. 

Brecon, Lewis Williams, of 
Pentwyn, Eſq; ; 

Carmarthen, Sir W. Maſell, of 
Iſcoed, Bart. 


Cardigan, David Lloyd, of Al. 


tyroden, Eſq; 

See, C. Bowen, of Mer- 
thyrmawr, Eſq; 

Pembroke, H. Scourfield, of 
Robeſton-hall, Eſq; 

Radnor, Jonathan Bowen, of 
Knighton, Eſq; 

Nor Warts. 
Angleſey, Jonathan Bobyckan 


Sparrow, of Redhill, Eſq; 


Carnarvon, Edw. Carreg, of 


Carreg, Eſq; 
Denbigh, the Hon. Tho. Fitz- 
maurice, of Leweny, Eſq; 


j 


CHRONICLE: 
1 Henry Thrale, of Ba- 
chegrig, Eſq; | 


The 


erione th, Edward Lloyd, of 


Maeſmore, Eſq; 


Montgomeryſh, Hugh Meare, 
of Finnant, Eſq; | 


7 is an exadt Atcount 
the Woollen Cloth made in i 


Wift Riding of Yorkſhire, e 


March 1780, to March 1781, 
with the Amount of the Increaſe * 


from the twelve Months preceding © 
that Period. 
Broad cloth. 102,018 pieces 


containing 3.099,127 yards. In- 
creaſed this an. php pieces con- 
taining 399, 496 yards. 

Narrow cloth. 98,721 pieces 
containing 2.671,397 yards. In- 
creaſed 
containing 100,073 yards. 


is year 11,412 pieces, 


— 


1 


BIRT Hs for the Vear 1781. 


Jan. 14. Lady of Sir J. Thorold, 


a ſon. 


31. Lids of the Rt. Hon. 


Earl of Traquair, a ſon. 


Feb. 8. Her Highneſs the Ducheſs 


of Courland, a princeſs, 
at Mittau. 


26. Lady of Lord Carlow of Mi 
the Kingdom of Ireland, | 


a ſon, 

One of the Sultanas of the 
the Grand Signior, a 
princeſs, at Conſtanti- 
nople. 


March 6. Lady of Sir Andrew | 


Hammond, a dau hter. 
15. Lady of the Hon. Francis 
Talbot, a ſon. 


April 9. Lady Abingdon, a ſon 


and heir. 
The Conſort of the Arch- 


Duke 4 


: 
# +? j 
[209 


SEE RUS. 


it 
il 
i | & 


. 


ys \ ſion, at Milan. 


Pinky-houſe; Scotland. 
f. 31 Right. on. Lady Kin- 
4 . naird, a daughter, in 
I * 3 Park tr. Weſtminſtss: 
q a Sir Edward Aſtley, 
à ſon. 


3 ws Cadogan; a daugh- 


Lade of the Rt. Hon. 
* * Sie Richard Worſely, Bt. 
| a daughter, 
Fi. Lady of the Earl of Rad- 
*- thor, a ſon, in Grafton- 
ſtrest. 
Lady of Lord Viſcount 
Stormont, a ſon. 
20. Lady Tanered, of a ſecond 
ſon, at Sir Thomas's 
+ "ſeat, at Lyndhurſt, New 
- -Fored,, Hamphſhire: 


4 
„ 
4 


Bagot, a ſon. 


3 oa. 10. Lady of Lord Viſc. Wey- 
= : mouth, a daughter. ; 
The Rt. Hon. Lady Paget, 
a daughter. 

Lady of Sir Harbord Har- 


"or ” 


bord, Bart. M. P. a ſon. 


Lady of Sir John Peſhall, 
We Bart. a ſon and heir. 


| | Nor. 14. Lady of Geor 7 2 Gipps, 


CCC — —„— ͤ 


Eſqz M. P. a daughter. 

"ab; Counteſs of Harrington, 

| \... 3 $0 
Dee 8. Counteſs of Shelburne, 

| a daughter, 
E 120. Lady Grantham, a fon and 
1 heir. 

21. The Lady of Major Ken- 
_  : . nedy, a fon. 
- 235 Counteſs Percy, a daugh. 
1 Her Grace the Dutcheſs of 


= Rutland, a ſon. 
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iy Duke Ferdinand, of a 
IP 2 13. Lady Hope, 4 fon; at ] 


| ept. 10. Lady of Rt. Hon. Lord 


MARRIAGES, 17815 


Dec. 2, 1760. Sir John Wedde 
burn, of Ballindean, Bt. 
to Miſs Dundas, dab . 
of the late Col. Dund 
of Dundas. 
Jan. 5; 1781. The. Eat! of Lane. 
borough; to Miſs La. 
. touch: 
In Ln, Duke Giffard, 
5K. eldeſt ſon of Sir 
Duke G. Bart. of Calle. 
Jordan, co. Meath, to 
Mifs Maddock. , 
25. Sir jones Hereford, of 
Safton-court, co. Heref 
to Mrs. Fra. Hopton, of 
Worceſter: 
31. At Lambeth-chapel, Geo: 
Warde, Eſq; nephew of 
©. Gen: Warde, and capt, 
in Ld: Amherſt's troop of 
horſe-grenadier guards, 
to Miſs Madan, daugb. 
of the Rev. Dr. M. and 
* of Earl Cornwal. 
en 
Feb. 5. Nicolls Raynsford, Eſq; 
of Brixworth, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, to Miſs 
Souter, of Beacons field. 
Rich. Wilſon, Eſq; to Miß 
Eliz. Fountayne, daugh, 
of the Dean of Vork. 
March 6. By ſpecial licence, the 
Hon. Lord Althorp, fon 
| of Earl Spencer, to Mi 
Bingham, daughter of 
Lor Lucan; 
Sir Tho. Jones, Knt. to 
Miſs Fitzgerald, daugh. 
of Lady Fitzgerald. 
10. Lord Mahon, to Miß 
Grenville, daugh. to the 
late Right Hon. Geo. 
Grenville, and fiſter to 
the preſent E. r 


27. 4 


15 | CHRONICLE: "Tron? 
„At Canterbury, the Rev. ey: dau * of che Ear. 
1 "Rich. — . Vicar of © , 8 11 


Reculver, to the Right 30. John Vs e Eſq; M. 5 


Hon. Lady Fran. Alicia 


Aſlong, frelict of Wm. 


Aſlong, Eſq; and young. Sir C. Maude, Bart. * 
ſiſter to the E rl of Tan- July 3. At Moreton, co. Dorſetg 
kerville. . Evelyn Shirley, of Clift 3 


April 2. Mr. Andr. Drummond, 
to Lady Mary Percival, 
eldeſt daughter of Lady 


for go. Caermarthen, i*s 


Miſs Maude, daugh. uf 4 


Eſq; ſon of the Hon⸗ 1 
Shirley, of Ea 


. George 
tington, Warwickſhire, 


dau. of W. Fryer, Eſq; * 


Egmont. to Miſs Phyllis Byam 4 
10. ci Rodney, of the 3d Wollaſton, daugh. of tha 
reg. of guards, ſon of. late Charlton Wollen . 
Sir Geo. Brydges Rod- M. D. 4 
ney, Bart. to Miſs Har- 17. Robert Auriol Drummond, 4 
ley, daughter of the Rt. | Eſq; ſon of the late I 
| Hon. Tho. Harley. ' Abp. of York, to Miſs | 
29. John Henderſon, Eſq; ſon Harley, daughter of the 
of Sir Robt. Henderſon, Rt. Hon. Tho. Harley. 
Bart. to Miſs Robertſon, 19. At Exeter, by ſpecial i- 
daugh. of Gen. Robert- cence, Sir Geo. Collier, 4 
ſon, Governor of New- Kant, late Capt. of the „ 
Vork. | Canada, to Miſs Fryer, E. 


a ames Falls, Eſq; of Oſ- 

* 0 ns to Miſs ©. Her- 

ries, ſiſter of Sir Robert 
Herries,. of London. 

20. John Edward Maddocks, 
Eſq; to Miſs Frances 
Perryn, youngeſt daugh. 
of Mr. Baron Perryn. 

21. Right Hon. Ld. Audley, 
to Miſs Delaval. 

5. Mr. Croft, ſon of Rich, 
Croft, Eſq; 'Pall- Mall, 
to Miſs Smythſon, dau, 
of Sir J. Smythſon, Bt. 

June 2. Rev. Henry Jenkin, Rec- 
tor of Ufford, co. Nor- 
thampton, to the Hon. 
Miſs Aug. Evelyn. 
10. Tho. Bond, Eſq; of Wim- 
D bledon, to Miſs Bewicke, 
daughter of the late Sir 
Robert. 

23. Arthur Knox, Eſq; to 

Lady Mary Brabazon, 


27, The Hon. Horatio Wal- 
pole, eldeſt ſon of Lord 


alpole, to Miſs Chur- 


chill, daughter of C. 
Churchill, Eſq; 


Lately, at Gretna-Green ;the Hon, 


Capt. Shirley, ſon of Ld. 

Ferrers, to Miſs Ward, 

niece to Viſc. Dudley. 
Edw, Wheeler, Eſq; one 
of the Supreme Council 


of Bengal, to Miſs Dun- 


ford, daughter of Geor 
Dunford, Eſq; 11 


Aug. 14. At Cheſter, Sir Peter 


Warburton, Bt. to Mis 
Alice Parker, 


21. At Norwich, Wm. Drake, 


Jun. Eſq; member for 


Ammerſham, Bucks, to 


* 


= 
2 - *. — . 
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Mifs Rachel Ives of that 14 


city. 


27. At Bengrove, Suſſex, the 


— 
* 


Hon. 
1 


7 


'f 


' Hon. George Napier, to 


* ; Sarah Lenox. . ©- 
Sept. 1. At Staunton Harold, the 
Hon. Waſhington Shir- 


| to the late Lord Viſc. 

Dudley and Ward. 
8. John Hughes, Eſq; of Bet- 
7-46 er, Kent, to Miſs 
niece to the late 


Ani Sir Charles 


9 Princeſs Caroliniy4th dau. 
of the King of Sardinia, 
to Prince Anthony, bro- 
ther to the Elector of 

| Saxony. 

JN At Cuddeſden, Oxf. the 

_ Rev. Henry Ford, 

* Chriſt- Church, to. 4 

_ M. L. Vates, niece to 

*q the Bp. of Oxford, 

4 | 08. 3. At Iſleworth church, by 


his uncle, the Hon. and 


Rev. Wm, Neville, un- 
3 der a ſpecial licence, the 
8 Hon. Henry Neville, 


= - eldeſt fon of Geo. Lord 
= - Abergavenny, to Miſs 


Robinſon, only daugh. 


of * R. Eſq; of Sion | 


A Hill, co, Mid leer. 
_ 12, Sir Fred. R nolds, Knt. 
_ - of Hatheld, Herts, to 
1 Miſs M. Townſhend, of 
$ of Hatton-ftreet. 
= 15. Edw. Smythe, Eſq; eldeſt 
» _ fon of Sir Edw. S. Bart. 
to Miſs Holford, only 
| daugh. of Peter H. Eſq; 
b 18. Rev. Cha. Birch, of Chi- 
Ce cheſter, Suſſex, to Miſs 
= Anne Seymour, 2d dau. 
x of Hen. S. Eſq; of Han- 
E ford, co. Dorſet, and 
niece to Earl Cowper. 


On. 
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the Right Hon. Lady 


Y Br ley, to Miſs ard, niece 


Sir Jenniſon Gorden, 0 
Hertford-ftreet, to Ag 
Hatton, of Northany. 
_ tonſhire. 

By ſpecial licence, the 
Hon. Mr. Irby, brother 
to Lord Boſton, to Miß 
Mary Blackman, young, 
'daughter, and coheirel 

_ of Rowland Blackman, 
Eſq; of Barbadoes, 


At Moor-Monkton church, 


near York, - Sir Tho, T, 
N b Bart. to Miß 
Iingſby. 


Lord Viſe. Turnour, fon 
of the Earl of Winterton, 


to Miſs Chapman, day, 
of Rich. Chapman, Eſq; 


of Nov, 8, At Glaſſaugh, Banfhire, 


Vice-admiral Duff, of 
Logie, to Mrs. Moriſon, 
of addo, daugh. of the 
late Gen. Abercromby, 
7. George Drummond, Eſq; 
one ' of the Commil. 
fioners of Public Ac. 
counts, to Miſs Anne 

Shotter. 


Dec. 3. The Earl of Aylesford, to 


the Hon. Miſs Louiſ: 

Thynne, eldeſt daugb. 

of Lord - Viſcount we 
mouth. 


Principal PROMOTIONS for the 
Year 7 bj » from the London Ga- 
_ Vette, 


Dec. 29, 1780. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have 
been appointed of 
neſs the Prince of Wales's houſe. 
hold: Groom of the Stole Lord 
Southampton. Gentlemen : - 


his Royal High- 


SS. eee 


PA Pu Da oa ca r 


Pr 


Bed-Chamber—E. of Courtown, 
Lord John Clinton, Lord. Viſc. 
Parker. Treaſurer and Secretary 
—Licut.-Col. Hotham. Maſter 
of the Robes and Privy Purſe— 
Hen. Lyte, Eſq. Grooms of the 
Bed-Chamber—Hon. Mr. Legge, 
Hon. Stephen Digby, John John- 
ſon, Eſq. Firſt Equerry and Com- 
miſſioner of the 'Stables—Lieur.- 
Col. Lake. Equerries—Lieut.- 
Colonel Hulſe, Lieutenant.-Col. 


Stephens. 7 5 | 
30. Capt. Andrew Corbet and 


Capt. Lord Strathaven to be Aid- 
de- camps in Ordinary to the Earl 
of Carliſle ; and Capt. Sir Jas. 
Erſkine, Bart. Capt. the Hon. 
Fra, North, Capt. Arthur Ormſ- 
by, and Lieut. Rich. O'Brien 
Boyle, to be his Aid- de- camps in 
Extraordinarx. 

Jan. 8. 1781. John —.— 
ſon, Eſq; to be one of the Coun- 
ſellors of the Governor-General 
and Council of the Preſidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, in the 
om of Rich. Barwell, Eſq; ap- 
proved by his majeſty. | 

10, Adm, Sir Hyde Parker pro- 
moted from being Rear-Adm. of 
the Red, to be Vice-Adm. of the 
Blue; and Admiral Kempenfelt, 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

20. Dr, Rich, Woodward, Dean 
of §t. Macartin Clogher, to the 
Biſhoprick of Cloyne, | 

Rev. W. Cecil Pery, M A. Dean 
of Derry, to the united Biſhop- 
picks of Killala and Achonry. 

Feb, 17, George Lord Edg- 


- oO” 


of a yiſcount,”- to him and his heirs 
male, by the name, ſtyle, and 
fitle, of Viſcount Mount Edg- 
funhe and Valetort. N 


„ RR O 


Sir John Dyer, Bart. Lieut.-Col. 


cumbe, advanced to the CT. 


John Hallam, D. D. Dean of 


* 


Briſtol. 
March 3. Ralph Heathcote, Eſq; 
appoint 
Plenipotenti 


the Elector of Cologn 


the room of J. G. Bruere, Eſq; 
deceaſed, 
24. The dignity of a baronet of 


unto the following gentlemen, and 


their heirs male, viz. Sir Robert 


Barker, Knt. of Buſbridge, in the 


county. of Surry ; Joſeph Banks, 
Eſq; of Reveſby-Abbey, in the 


co. of Lincoln; John Ingilby, Eſq; 
of Ripley, in the Welt Riding of 
the co. of York; Alex. Craufurd, 
Eſq; of Kilburney, in N. Britain; 
Valentine Rich, Quin, Eſq; of 
Adair, co, of Limerick, in Tre- 
land; Wm. Lewis Andre, Eſq; 
(captain in his majeſty's 26th reg. 
of foot) of Southampton, co. of 
Southampton; Fra. Sykes, Eſqz 
of Baſildon, co. of Berks; John 
Coghill, Eſq; of Richings, co, 
of Buckingham; and John Moſley, 


Eſq; of Ancoats, co. of Lancaſter. * 


April 3. Edward Emily, A.M, 
Dean of Derry.—Rev. John Mac 
Leiſh, the united churches and 
pariſhes of Killarow and Kilcho. 
man, in the preſbytery of Kintire, 
and ſhire of Argyll and Bute. — 
Rev. John M<Conochie, the church 
and pariſh of Crauford, in the 
preſbytery and county of Lanark. 


Laws, a Canon or Prebendary of 

Canterbury, on the reſignation of 

Dr. Rich. Palmer. 

14. Tho, Morley, Eſq; Capt. 
| Gen, 


7. Rev. John Lynch, Doctor of 


* , +190 Z me, 
- » * ws * ry * 8 * 
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his majeſty's Miniſter 7 
at the Court f 

e, in the 
room of Geo. Creſſener, Eſq; dec. 
Wm. Browne, Eſq; appointed 
to be Governor of the Bermuda or 
Somer's Iſlands in America, in 


the kingdom of Great Britain 


" * 
- 
- 
: . 
OOO A. A Ms _ — th 


- 
—— »: REES 3 V 


3s 


1 


WS ar. 


\Gen. a Gov. in Chief of the 
ray Caribbee Iſlands. 7 

or Morris, Eſq; in vir- 

8 king's reverſionary 

& 4 into ** office of one 


„1 
* 
ny i 


<A 


4 - 
7 


Sir Joſ. Copiey, deceaſec. 
May 4. Robert Clements, Eſq; 
. Governor of the county of oe; 
= 2 
®" N 8. Barl of Dalhouſie to be his: 
= majeſty's High * Commiſſioner to 
= the General Aſſembly of the 
| Church of Scotland. 


= oaths in council as Capt. Gen. 

and Gov. in Chief of his majeſty's 

Leeward Caribbee Iſlands, ; 
12. A-conget d'tlire ordered by 


of Wincheſter, for electing a bi- 
mop; anda letter recommendin 
= Brownlow now Biſhop of Worceſter 
» to be elected. 
. June 9. A conge d:ẽlire ordered 

by the to the Dean and 
Chapter of Worceſter, for elect- 
ing a bitkop ; and a letter, recom- 


pounding Richard now \Biſhop of 


Litchfi to be 


- elected. 
* 26. The king has appointed 
the Rev. Dr. Jar Mac Cormack 


d and Coventry, 


to be Principal of the United 


| Pings of St. Salvator and St. 
nard, in the Univerſity of St. 
Andrews, vacant by the 2 of 

the Rev. Dr. Robt. Watſon. 
July 3. Alex, Crawford, ap- 
ted to be his majeſty*s juſticia- 
2 for the Weſt Seas of Scot- 
6. Peter Byrrel, Eſq; knighted. 
2, A conge d'elire ordered to 
the Dean and Chapter of the ca- 
thedral church of * for elect- 


* . that ſee; with a 
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of che Clerks of the Signet, vice 


9. Tho. Shirley, Eſq; took is 


of knigh 


2 the king to the Dean and Chapter 


r 
3 


1781. 
letter, recommending che Righ 
Rev. Father in God James Bibo 
of Glouceſter, to be elected. 
Aug. 14. The king approvidef 
the 2 of Sir Peter Bu. 
rel, t. to exerciſe the office of 
Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng. 
land, as deputy to the Rt, Hol. 
Priſcilla Barbara Eliz. Barone( 


Willoughby of Ereſby, and Lady 


Georgina Charlotte Bertie, ſiſen 
and coheirs of his grace Roben, 
late D. of Ancafter and Keſteven, 
hereditary Lord Great Chamber. 
lain of England, deceaſed. , 

. 24. Geo, Younge, Eſq; captain 
in his majeſty's navy, the honour 
thood. 

G. James Cholmondeley and 
Rich. Tickell, Eſgrs. commiſſion, 
ers for his majeſty” s ſtamp. duties, 
in the room of John Kenrick, Bly 
reſigned, and Martin Whith, Bſq 
promoted. 

David Stew. Monerieffe, Eſq; 
one of the Barons of his majefty'y 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 

Sept. 4. Cha. Middleton, Es; 
comptroller of his majeſty's nary, 
created a Baronet of Great Bri 
tain, with remainder to Gerrard 
Noel Edwards, of Ketten, in the 
co. of Rutland, Eſq; and his iſſa 
male by Diana his wife, daughter 
of the ſaid Cha. Middleton. 

Cha. Hanbury, Eſq; appointei 
his majeity*s agent and conſul i 
the circle of Lower :Saxony, and 
the free cities of Bremen and Lu- 
beck. 

The appointment of John Sti 
bles, Eſq; to be one of the coun- 
ſellors of the Gov. Gen. and cour- 
eil of the preſidency of Fort Wi: 
ham, in Bengal, in the room 
Philip Francis, Eſq; confirmed by 
the king. 6 


Sit John Dick, Bart. a ointed 


counts of his majeſty's army. 
 War-Office, Sept. 26+ 23d reg. 


light dra 8.— 1 
Waben, of 14th dragoons; is 
1 to be colonel ; Major 
0 


Floyd, of 21ſt dragoons, 
ieut. ol. 


col 

Od. 6, The dignity of a Bato- 
net of Ireland to William Glea- 
dowe Newcowen, of Carrickglaſs, 
in the county of Longford, Eſq; 
Barry Denny, of Caſtle Moyle, in 
the county of Kerry, Eſq; and 
Hugh Dillon Maſſey, of Donaſs, 
county of Clare, Eſq. > 

Nov. 6; Sir Geo. Br. Radney, 
Bart, and K, B. appointed Vice- 
Adm; of Great Britain, arid Lieut. 
of the Admiralty thereof, and alſo 
lieut. of the navies and ſexs of 
Great Britain, ie Ld; Hawke. 

Geo: Darby, Eſq; Rear-Adm. 
}f Great _ &c, vice Sir 

Tal Waldgrave, Lord Lieut; 
and Cuſt Rot. of the co. of Efex, 
vice Lord Rockford, dee. 

Dec. 22, Richard Cuſt; D.D. 
Dean of Lincoln, and alſo reſiden- 


dy the promotion of Bp. Yorke. 
Wm: Hayward Roberts; D:D: 
'rovolt of the College of Eton, 
od by the death of Dr: Barnard. 
Rev. Philip Barlow, Broughton 
nd Stoke Hammond RR. both in 
0: Bucks: | 


* 
* 


4 | 0 p<" >. 
— GI bd * 
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Dec. 2, 1980. Right Hon, Tho. 
'llonghby, Ld. Middleton, and 
aronet, His lordihip was born 
an. 26, 1728, and ſucceeded his 
Vor. XXIV. 


ene et. 
one of the Comptrollers of the Ac- 


 aCol; Sir John, 


tary in that cathedral, both void 


" aw 
„ 


= 1 
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hrother Francis, the late lord; 
Dec. 15, 1774. He married April 
14. 1770, Miſs Chadwick, by 
ks has left rio iffue, on which 
account the title is ſuppoſed to be 
exe, - = 
. Lately, Elizabeth Counteſs of 
Aſhburnham, daughter and cokeir 
of . Ambroſe Crowley, Eſq; late 
Alderman of London: She was 
married to the Earl of Aſhburn- 
ham, 1756, by whom fhie had 2 
ſons and 4 daughters _ 

Lately, at Hertford, the Hon. 

Mrs. Orme, wife to Robt. Orme, 

Eſq; M: P. daughter of the late 


Lord Viſcount Tawnſhend: 


Lately, at Aſhill; in Ireland, 
the Han. Mrs. Coote, wife to 
Ehidley Coote, Eſq; and ſiſter to 
the Earl of Rellamont! “ 

Jan« 13. In Italy, in a very ad- 
ranced age, the Counteſs Dowa. 
of Orford, by whoſe death a join- 
ture of 12,0001; per ann. devolves 
to the Earl af Orfotd* het lady- 
ſhip, by her own deſite, was to 
be buried in Italy | + - 

13. The Queen Dowager of 
Portugal and Alvarez. | 

At Bath, Lady Mary Cooley: 

Sir Henty Cheere, Bart! 

19: At Edinburgh, where he 


went far the education of his ſon, 


on Preſton; Eſq; M. P. for the 
rough of Navan, and nephew 
to the Earl of Ludlow : by his 
death, a very great and extenſive 
property deyolves to his eldeſt ſon, 
now at the anivetlity in Scot- 
"= John . 

23. | lams, One 
of the judges fot the Su. of 
Glamorgan, Brecon, ard Radnor, 
in South Wales, 

27. The Rt. Hon. Lady Brydges, - 
at Chelſea, aunt to his Grace the 
Duke of Chandos. WE.” 

[0] n 
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Sir John Chapman, Bart. 

The title 40 eſtate devolve to an 
only brother, now Sir William, 
who has Tong enjoyed a conſider- 
able eſtate 2 Lowdham, in the 
county of Suffolk, 4 e to 
him by Mr. Onebye. 

In Harley ſtreet, Cavendiſh. 
8 che N of Sir John Dyke, 
* 


The Hon. Mrs. A. Pitt, 
reh urſe to the late Princeſs 


Dowager of Wales. 
After a few hours illneſs, Lady 
*Ranelagh : by 20 death an eſtate 


of 35ool. per an. devolves on 
Lionel Felton Harvey, Eſq; who 
married her only daughter, Miſs 


Elvill, by her 
8 Jakn Elvill, Bart. 
Suddenly, of the 
his omach, Gen. Sir Rich. Pear- 
ſon, K. B.: he went Fame from 
the Pantheon i in perfect health on 
the evenin before, and expired 
before eight "o'clock | the next 
mor ing. 


15. In Lincoln%:inn-fields, " 


ter a few days illneſs, the Lady of 

the Right Hon. Lord Loughho- 
rough, Lord Chief Juſtice of his 

majeſty's Court of Common-Pleas. 


16. Sir John Major, Bart. of 


Worlingworth, and Thornham- 
Fall, both in Suffolk. 
March 1 Prince Eugene of 
Deſſau, feld-marſhal of the Saxon 
army, in the 76th year of his age, 
at his palace at Deſſau. 
3 Wreſt-Houſe, in Bed- 
fordſhire, aged 30, Ld. Polwarth, 
önly fon of the Earl of 'March- 
mont, and ſon-in-law to the Earl 
of Hardwicke. Dying without 

- iTve, the Engliſh Barony of Hume, 

created in 1776, is extinct. , 
In Berkeley- ſquare, Sir Frances 
; 2 LA” f 


- 


- Earl of March. 


' of Peter 


rt huſband, Sir 
ut in 


of Londonderry, in that kingdon 


17455 
married Lady Theodoſia Bigh 


* 


15. At Edinburgh, Lady 
Douglas, daugh. of William be 


16. Matth. Wyldbore; Efq; ; One 

of the po! th eſentatives for the ci 

rough in the two lo 
payliaments. ; 

- Lately, Sir Wii. Wohnen, 
Bart. one of the verdurers of the 
foreſt of Sherwood, and father of 
Sir Fra. Molyneux. 

26. Near "Rocheſter, Sir . 
Buchanan, Knt. aged 82, fo. 
merly M. P. for Staffordſhire, 
April 2. The Et. Hon, Charly 
Lord Elphmftone. 

$ * Hen. Thrale, Eſq; LL. b. 
an eminent brewer, and member 
in the laſt parliament for the bo. 
rough of Southwark, 

At Bath, the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Earl Conyngham, Viſc. Conyny. 
ham, and Baron Mount Charles 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
ao a” Privy Counſellor and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county and city 


6. - At Abercairny, Scotland 
the Right Hon. Lady Dowager 


Rollo. 

7. Rev. Robt.. Watſen, D.). 
Principal of the Univerſity of St. 
Andrews, author or the Hiſtory a 
Philip II. 

8. Right Hob Lady Barbar 
Gould, daughter to the Earl d 
Suſſex. 

'r1. At Dublin, in the 66 
year of his age, the Right Ha 


William Croſbie, E. of Glandor, 5 Gr 
Viſcount Croſbie, of Ardfert, a orfolk 


Baron of Branden, one of his m 
jeſty's Moſt Hon. Privy Cound 
of Ireland. In Nov. 


ſiſter of the preſent Earl of Dy 
ley, and by her, who died in M 
1777, he has left iſſue one . 


%. 


Lirried ſecondly the relict of 
Vard, Eſq; by whom he had no 


> : 
16: Sir Jo, Copley, Bart. of 
| protbrough, co. Vork. ye: 

18. At Acomb, near York, 
ady Margaret Dalziel, only dau. 
f the late Earl of Carnwath. 

21. At Caſtlecomer, co Kil- 


Wandes ford. 

23. At Glaſſaugh, Banffſhire, 
ved 75, Jas. Abercromby, Eſq; 
tf Glaſaugh, a Feneral of foot, 
plonel of the 44t reg. and De- 
uty-Governor of Stirling Caſtle. 
28. At Bath, the Right Hon, 
ady Lucy Sherard, ſiſter of the 
arl of Harborough, 

29. At Bath, the Right Hon. 
ord Teynham, Baron Teynham, 
b. Kent, whoſe title ed”; eſtates 
evolve to his eldeſt ſon, the Hon. 
enty Roper, | | 
May 3. Lady Charlotte Percy, 
nly daughter of Earl Percy, 

6. At Kenſington, H. Vaughan, 
q; aged 101, formerly a re- 
relentatlye in parliament for 
lonmouthſhire. 78 
7. At Orielton, Pembrokeſh, 
Ir William Owen, Bart. 

9. At Englefield-Green, near 
anes, in the 62d year of his 


rey, Baron Walſingham, of Wal- 


e Grey, Elq;.of Merton, in 
orfolk, lately repreſentative for 
at county, and was ſon of Tho. 
e Grey, formerly repreſentative 
Thetford, co. Norfolk. He 
bs made ſolicitor to the queen in 
© Year 1761 ; ſolicitor-general 
2703 3 attorney - general in 
5; member for Newport in 


» 


e RON POE fer 
hre daughters. His lordfliip 


Walſingham, married to Georgia- 


enny, the Rt. Hon: the Counteſs | 


2d ſon of Robert, the firſt Duke 


ze, the Right Hon. William De 


8 Ireland, the Right Hon. Bernard 
ham, in Norfolk. His lord- 
'p was younger brother of Tha. 


' 


1761, 1768 ; member for Camb- 
Univerſity in 1770; Chief Juſtice 
of the Cominon-Pleas in 1771, 
which he teſigned in 1780; and 
Baron Walfingham in 1780. By 
lis lady, daugh. of Wm. Cowper, 
Eſq; late member for Hertford. 
he had iſſue Thomas, now Lord 


na, daugh. of Lord Boſton; Char- 
lotte, married to Joſeph Wynd- 
ham, Eſq; l 
13. Leut. Gen. Wm. Amber 
(brother to Lord Amherſt), adjut. 
general of his majeſty's forces, 
colonel of the 32d reg. of foot, 
and Governor of St. John's, New- 
foundland. . 

16. The Hon. and Rev. ſohn 
Stanley, D. D. aged 9o, Rector 
of Winwick, co. Lanc. (a living 
faid to be worth 3000l. a year), 
and brother to the late Earl of 
Derby. ; | 
17. In Groſvenor-ſquare, aged 
81, Wm. Aillabie, Eſq; of Stud- 
ley-Park, M. P. for Rippon, 
Yorkſhire, and one of the auditors 
of his majeſty's impreſt. 

20. Lady Mountague Bertie, 
relict of Lord Mountague Bertie, 


of Ancaſter and Keſteven, by his 
ſecond wife Albina, daughter of 
Gen. Farrington. 

At his ſeat of Caſtleward in 


Ward, Lord Baron of Bangor. 
He was created Baron Bangor 
May 22, 1770; and 1s ſucceeded 
in title and eſtate by his eldeſt fon 
Michael. 

22. At Kenſington, Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Mornington, of the . - 
kingdom of Ireland ; a nobleman 
of great worth and abilities. 

31. At Abbevile, near Dublin, 
the Right Hon, Lady Louiſa 


loi 2 How if 
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8 Howard; one of the d 


man See. This | 
vacancy in the Sacred 8 | 
1 on. 


the Jord-lientenant,' © 
June z. At Little Milton, co. 
Oxford, Sit John D' Oyly, Bart. 
. “ D'Oy title devolves up- 


on Mr. D'Oyly, of Adderbury 


Weſt. 


3. In Mortimer - ſtrect. Tho. 
Dummer, Eſq; member for Ly- 


mington in Hampſhire, 

"IS At Rome, bed 51, his Emi- 
nencx John Octavius Manciforte, 
Cardinal Prieft of the Holy Ro- 
This makes the 32th 


e Dublin, the Right 
Lord Dunſany ; his eſtate and ti- 
tle devolves to his ſon Randal, 

At Orton, Huntingd. Sir 


. 41282 
C. Goge, Bart. 
e 


„The Lady of John Aubrey, 


Eſq; member er Wallingford, - 
Berks. f 


15. Rt. Hon, John Lord Baron 
Tile needes. 
23. At Merton, in Norfolk, 
hs. Be Grey, Eſq; elder bro- 
ther of the late Lord Walſingham, 
and repreſentative in two parlia- 


ments for that county. 


: 


27. At Hampſtead, Sir John 
Honeywood, Bart. | 


- + AtTaverneſs, Lady Amelia Hal- 
| kett, widow of Sir Peter H. of 


Pitfirran. 


* - 


July 2. At Edinburgh, the 


Hon, Mr. Baron Maule. 
„6. At Ely- Houſe in Dover- 
ſtrect, of a dropſy in the breaſt, 
* the 68th year of his age, the 
ight Rev. Dr. Edmund Keene, 


Lord Biſhop of Ely. His lordſhip 


Was a native of Lynn in Norfolk, 


= 

® . 
— 
- 


and a younger brother of the late 
Sir Benjamin Keene, K. B. for- 
merly 
leſt him his fortune. 
Z. 7 5 


s 
- WW” 1 


aughters of 9. At Eton-ſchodl, the ele 
. ſon of Sir Brooke Bridges, Ban. 
- His death was occaſione 


- Fienes, married Penelope, Uaugh, 


ton, in Oxfordſh. Eſq; by when 


_ Eſq; EiZabeth to the Rev. Heny 


thamptonſhire; and Cecilia, # 
Say and Sele, fo created July}, 


the title on the death of his f. 


of John Pigot, o 


ambaſſador to Spain, Who f 
'  viſcount is now ſuppoſed 01 


z 


by a fall 


as he was running the preceqdin 
evening, but did not then Perceine 
he was hurt; he awoke ſever 
times in the night, and was fick; 
his brother coming to him to en. 
quire how he was in the mornin 
he anſwered he was very well, an 
expired in ten minutes. 
18, At Stobhall, Right Ha, 
James, Earl of Perth. My. 
29. Suddenly, at his ſeat x 
Dodierſhall in Bucks, the Righ 
Hon. Richard Fienes, Viſcou 
and Baron Say and Sele, an 
LL. D. His father, the Rev. Rich, 


of Geo. Chamberlain, of Warding. 


he had iſſue (beſides the late viſe, 

uſanna, who died unmarned; 
Vere-Alicia, married to Richal 
Wykeham, of Swacliff, Oxforcl, 


Quartley, Rector of Wicken, Na. 


Alex. Gordon, of Greenwich 1 
Kent, Eſq. His lordſhip was the 

randſon of the Hon. Rich. Fiena, 
Purth fon of William firſt Vik. 


1624, 22 James I.; and in 17 
(being then fellow of New C0 
lege, Oxford, of which the Fiene't 
are founder's. kin) ſucceeded Þ 


ther's firſt couſin, Laurence, and 
thus became the fixth viſcoult 
He married, in 1754, Chriſtabell 
daughter of Sir John Tyre, 
Buc * 2 _ irt 
ohn Knapp, Eſq; and attervs 
7 Dodderſhal, 
; by wet 


the ſame county, Ef 
" _—y he dite 


he had no iſſue. 


C. HR O 


: been called up by writ to the 
N n - ; 
n m 4? his ſeat at Cobham Hall, 
1 near. Rocheſter, the Right Hon. 
1 John Bligh, Earl and Vuc. Darn- 
i ſey, and Baron Clifton, of Rath- 
* more, in Ireland; and Lord Clif- 
* ton, of Lighton Bromſwold, in 
5 England, hereditary High Steward 
* of Graveſend and Milton in Kent. 
_— 8 His. lordſhip was born in 1719. 
2 in 1739, being then a commoner, 
he was returned member of the 
be parliament for-Athboy ; and 
gl in 1741, of the parliament of Eng- 
I land for Maiditone in Kent. ' In 
7 be ſucceeded his brother, the 
ae £2rl.; and in Sept. 1766, he 
pf married, in Ireland, the daughter 
* and heireſs of the late John Stoy te, 
100 Eq. He is ſucceeded in title and 
+4, a cfate by his eldeſt fon, Lord Clif- 
* ton, a youth of 17, now at Eton- 
14, WH chool. The late earl has ordered, 
"rr RP) bis will, his remains to be in- 
bu. terred, or entombed, in a mauſo- 
eam to be built and conſecrated 


for that purpoſe in his park. In 
the mean time they are to be em- 
balmed and ſoldered up. NN 
Lately, at Sidcup, the Hon. 
homas Arundel, Count of the 
Sacred Roman Empire, bro- 
ther to Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, | | 
AtEnvil, Staffordſh. the Right 
on. Lady Dorothy Grey, aunt 
d the Earl of Stamford, 

At St. Catharine's, Dublin, Sir 
uichard Woolley, Bart. 


„„ At Pyrmont, Baron De Vel- 
4d beim, eut, gen. of the cavalry 
6 bis majefty's Electoral army at 
, Hanover, r 


At Stettin, in Germany, in the 
"th year of his age, his Serene 


a. 


ud Col. Twifleton has lately 


- 
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Highneſs Prince Auguſtus Wm. 
of Brunſwick Bevern, general of 
infantry in the Pruſſian ſervice, 
and Governar of Stettin, 
Aug. 6. Drowned, as he was 
bathing in the Thames, the 2d 
fon of Sir Charles Cocks, Bart. 
an amiable and moſt promiſing 
youth of Weſtminſter-ſchool, _ 
30. After a long illnefs, during 
which he was ſeveral times conß- 
dently reported to have been dead, 
Geo. Hayley, Eſq; Alderman of 
Cordwainer's Ward, and one of 
the four repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment for the city of London. He 
married the fiſter of John Wilkes, 
Eſq; widow of Mr. Stork, an 
eminent Weſt-India merchant, and 
by her had two ſohs, who died 
young, and two daughters, one of 
whom ſurvives. 
_ At, Auchiries, the Hon. John 
Forbes, of Pitſligo, aged 68. He 
was only ſon to Alexander Lord 
Forbes, of Pitſligo, by his firſt 
Lady Rebecca Norton, of Lon- 
don, He married, the ad of Aug. 
1750, Rebecca Opilvie, eldeſt 
daugh. of the late James Ogilvie, 
of Auchiries; by whom having had 
no iſſue, the male line of the an- 
cient and noble houſe of Pitſligo is 
extinct. The family is now repre- 
ſented by Sir Wm. Forbes, Bart. 
banker in Edinburgh. 2 

At Tobago, a few days before 
the French took poſſeſſion of it, 
the Hon. Lieut. Sutton, of the 
86th reg. of foot, ſon of the Right 
Hon. Lord Geo. Sutton. <>; 

At Philorth, aged 61, the Rt. 
Hon. George Lord Saltoun, 

The Right Hon. William Earl 
of Panmure, of the kingdom of 
Ireland, Col. of the Scotch Gerys, 
and repreſentative, in parliament 

"x3 | for 


— — - 


N 
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for the county of Forfar, in Scot- 
Sept, 1. At Dreſden, his Se- 
rene Highneſs Prince Charles, 
brother to the Elector of Saxony, 
in the zoth year of his age, | 
10. Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart, 
of Benacree-Hall, co, Suffolk. 
12. At Naples, aged 30, of a 
dyſentery, Lord Rick, Cavendiſh, 
next brother to the D. of Nevan- 
ſhire, and brother to the Ducheſs 
of Portland, His lordſhip was 
member in the lat parliament for 
Lancaſter, and 4 at the late 
general election for the co, Derby. 


16. At Briſtol, the Right Hon. out iſſue, his titles and eſtate de. 


Dorothy Counteſs of Harborough, 
+ Lady of the Right Hon. the Earl 

of , Harborough, of Stapleford, 

Lieceſterſhire. 


21. At Aſh-Hall, co. Vork, 


Sir Laurence Dundas, Bart. mem- 
ber for Richmond in the laſt par- 
liament. By the death of Sir L. D. 
an eſtate of 1630001, per ann, de- 
volves. to his ſon, now Sir Tho, 
Dundas. He is alſo ſaid to have 
left behind him, in various lega- 
Cies to his nephews and other re- 


lations, the immenſe fortune of 


099,900". in perſonalities and 
nded property. 


- 
. 


who is ſucceeded in title and eſtate 
by his brother Geo. Mannock, 

_ Eſq; of Bromley-Hall, Efiex. 
At Briſtol, the Rev. Sir Robert 
Pynſent, Bart. a gentleman well 
known for his conteſt with the E. 
of Chatham for the Pynſent eſtate. 
.At Eyre-Court, in Ireland, the 

Right Hon. John Lord Eyre. 

At Brough Hall, Yorkthire, Sir 
Henry Lawſon, Bart. He is ſuc- 
'  ceeded in title and eſtate by his 
eldeſt ſon, now Sir John Lawſon. 


26858. At his ſeat at St, Ofyth, 
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and Cuſt, Rot. of the county, at 


Duke of St. Alban's, by his wil 


Sir Tho. Mannock, Bart, ho 


\ 


in Eſſex, aged 64, the Right H 

William Jen Nate De 2 
ſtein, Earl of Rochford, Viſcount 
Tunbridge, Knight of the Gatter 
one of his majeſty's privy council 
one of the elder. brethren. of th 
Trinity-Houſe, a. Governor of th 
Charter-Houle, Vice-admiral of 
the coaſts of Effex, Lord Lieu. 


Col, of the weſtern batttalion gf 
the Eſiex militia, He mariig 
Lucy, daughter of Edw. Young, 
Eſq; of Durnford, Wilts, and ons 
of the maids of honour to th 
Princeſs of Wales.” Dying with, 


volve to his nephew, Wm, Heny 
Naſſau, Eſq; eldeſt fon of the lat 
Hon, Rich. Savage Naſſau, for. 
merly M. P. for Malden in Eſſer. 
Oct. 1. In Taviſtock- ſtreet, Mr, 
Jenn Charles Newby, brother. u- 
aw to the Rev. Mr, Bate, 
The Right Hon, Vere Ben, 
elerk, Lord Vere of Hanworth, 
one of the Vice-preſidents of the 
Aſylum, and uncle to the Duk: 
of St. Alban's, His lordſhip wa 
the third ſon of Charles the fl 


the Lady Diana Vere, ſole bei 
of the 2oth and laſt Earl of Or 
ford of that illuſtrious family. H 
married the eldeſt daugh. and co 
heir of Tho. Chambers, Eſq; d 
Hanworth, in Middleſex, and 
ſiſter to the Counteſs Temple, I 
whom he left a ſon, Aubrey, ny 
Lord Vere, member in the parl 
ment that met in 1768, for Alt 
borough in Yorkſhire, who in 1 
married Lady Catharine Poniot 
by, dangh, of the Earl of Bev 
rough, by whom he has ine; us 
a daugh. Mary, married in 176; 
to Lord Cha. Spencer, next ory 
ther to the D. of Marlhoroug\, 

þ Þ 


F 


, ar Witham-Place, in Effex, 


Ul, william Lord Stourton, a Roman 
une Catholic peer. He is ſucceeded 
ay, in title and eftate by his ſon, the 
ci, Aen. Cha. Philip Stourton. 
5 4, Sir Rick. Murray, Bart. of 
1 Blackbarony. He is ſucceeded in 


title by his brother, now Sir Arch. 
Murray. & a 254 0 IF. 
6. Right Hon. Henry. Fred. 
Thynne Howe, Lord Chedworth, 
aged 66, He is ſucceeded in title 
and eſtate by his nephew, Tho. 
Howe, Eſq. 


f 7. Lady Honywood, relict of 
1 dir ohn Hony wood, Bt. of Eving- 
1 ton, Kent. Her ladyſhap was aunt 
11 to Sir John Filmer, Bart. 


13, Cha, Millar, Eſq; brother 
to Sir Tho. Millar, and to the 
Counteſs of Albemarle, and equer- 
ry to his R. H. the D. of Glou- 
ceſter. ; 4 | 
14. At Beckenham, in Kent, 
Sir Piercy Brett, Kut. Admiral 
ef the Blue, an elder brother of 


. the Trinity-Houſe, and one of the 
a cir-ftors of Greenwich Hoſpital. 
Wy 15, At Bruſſels, the Rt. Hon. 


Mex. Erſkine, Earl of Kelly, in 
Scotland, Viſcount Fenton, &c. 
c. He is ſucceeded in title and 
eſtate by his brother, the Hon. 
Major Arch. Erkine, of the 11th 
reg. of foot. 

16. Ar Sunbury, in Midd, the 
Right Hon. Edward Lord Hawke, 
K. B. Vice Adm, of G. Britain, 
admiral of the fleet, Preſident of 
tie Maritime-School, and an elder 
brother of the T'rinity-Houſe. 

19. In | Fifeſhire, Sir Robert 
Henderſon, of Fordell, Bart. 

20, At Trelowarren, in Corn- 
vall, Sir Rich, Vyvyan, Bt. who 
1s ſucceeded in title and eſtate by 
his brother, now the Rev. Sir Ca- 
rw Vyvyan, 
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22. Suddenly, at Burford, Ox- 
fordſhire, aged 75, Wm. Lenthall, 
Eſq; one of the juſtices of the 
peace for that county, and great 
grandſon, to Lenthall, ſpeaker of 
the long parliament in Cromwell's 
time. a 
24. In Charles- ſtr. Groſvenor- 
ſquare, aged 97 years 4 months, 
Lady Gray, reli of Sir James 
(Gray, Bart. and mother of the 
late Sir James and Sir George. 

27. At Nackington, near Can- 
terbury, Mrs. Milles, mother to 
Rich. Milles, Eſq; late M. P. 
for that city, and to the Lady of 
Sir Edw. Aſtley, Bart. 

Nov. 5. At Stapleford, co, Leie, 
the Right Hon. Lady Dorothy 
Sherard, only daughter of the E. 
of Harbarough, by Dorothy, che 
late counteſs, | 
- 10, At his houſe in the Warren, 
Woolwich, aged 77, Lieut. Gen. 
Geo. Williams, col. of the ad bat- 
talion of the royal reg. of artillery; 
he was near 60 years an officer, and 
was buried on the 16th at Wool- 
wich with military honours. 

12. At Hartford, near Hun- 
tingdon, Mrs. Wadeſon, relict of 
Robert Wadeſon, Eſq; formerly 
of the Iſland of Barbados, 
Lately, at Liſbon, where he 


a 


- went for the recovery of his health, 


the Right Hon, Lord John Pelham 
Clinton, 2d ſon of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, member for Faſt Ret. 
ford, co. Nottingham, and one cf 
the gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
to the Prince of Wales. | 
Hon. Edm. Butler, brother to 


the late Lord Dunboyne, 
Dec, 2. Of an a ple, the 
Rev. Edw. Barnard, D.D. Provoſt 


of Eton College, Canon of Wind- 
ſor, Rector of Paul's Cray, Kent, 
and one of his majeſty's chaplains 


[9] 4 in 


in ordinary 


left ene ſon, now at St. John's. 
4. At Norwich, Sir Thomas 
. Churchman, 

Mancroft Ward. He ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in the year 1557, 
was elected an alderman in 1759, 
and chief magiſtrate in 1761. 
11. At his ſeat at Weſt Wy- 
comhe, Bucks, after a tedious ill- 
neſs, the Right Hon. Fra. Daſh- 
wood, Lord Le Deſpencer, Pre- 
mier Baron of England, a Privy 
Oounſellor, Lord Lieut. and Cuſt, 
Kot. of Buckinghamſlire, joint 
Poſtmaſter - General, one of the 
Vice Preſidents of the Foundling 
Hoſpital and of the Medical Aſy- 
lum, F. R. and A. S8, and II. B 
His lordſhip, in May 1763, was 
appointed Keeper of the Great 
Wardrope, and. Lord Lieut. of the 
of Backs; and one of the joint 


olmak: Gen. Det. 19, 1770. 
P 


* 
7 


. Co 
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feNow of St. John's College Camb. 
and maſter in Eten ſchool. He 


Kent. . U ae] of 
e 


riage, and expired immediately, 


into poſſeſſion of -7000l, a yen, 


He married My Gould, of he- 
Bucks, dau. of the late Henry 
Gould, Eſq. - Her ladyſhip dil 
without iſſue, Feb. g, 1760. The 
ancient Barony of Le Deſpenctt 
bow deſcends to Sir Tho. Staple. 
ton, Bart, of Grey's Court, ne 
Henley, Oxfordſhire, grandſon q 
Vere, Earl of Weſtmoreland, ad 
Lotd Le Deſpenceg. 

22. In Upper Brook-ſtr. Grof 
venor-ſquare, the Right Hon. Lady 
Frances Commgiby. She wu 
{truck with the palſy in her heat 
as ſhe was going out in her ca. 


By her death, Lord Malden comes 


and à large ſum of money, 0 
ac. The eldeſt fon of the late . 
Sir ſchn Cope. The above young 
gentleman was not above 12 years 17 
old, and but a few days on an ex. 
curſion from Eton College. The * 
title deſcends to his uncle, a pr; e 
Late gentleman, 1 Bon 
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* 


Trial of George Gordon, E/; 
had ers of Lord George 
Gordon, for High T; reaſon, at 
the Bar of the Court of King's- 
Bench, on Monday, Feb. 5, 1781*, 


Copy of the Indiftment preferred 
pn Lord George Gordon 25 
Grand Fury. | 
« Middleſex, | 
7 HE jurors for our lord 
1 the king upon their oath 
preſent, That Gectge Gordon, 
late of the pariſh of St. Mary-Le- 
Bone, otherwife Marybone, 1n the 
county of Middleſex, Eſq; com- 
monly called Lord George Gor- 
don, being a ſubject of our ſaid 
ſovereign Ford George the Third, 
by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. not 
having the fear of God before his 
eyes, not weighing the duty of his 
llegiance, but being moved and 


ſeduced by the inſtigation of the 
devil, and entirely withdrawing 
the love, and true and due obe- 
dience which every ſubje& of our 
ſaid ſovereign lord the king ſhould 
and of right ought to bear towards 
our ſaid -preſent ſovereign lord 
the king, and wickedly devifag 
and intending to diſturb grey ge 
and public tranquillity of this 
kingdom, on the. 2d day of June, 
in the twentieth year of the reign 
of our ſaid ſovereign lord the now 
king, at the pariſh of St. Marga- 
ret, within the liberty of Weſt- 
minſter, in the ſaid county of 
Middleſex, unlawfully, maliciouſ- 
ly, and traitorouſly did compaſs, 
imagine, and intend to raiſe an 

levy war, inſurrection, and rebel- 


lion againſt our ſaid lord the king 


within this kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain; and to fulfil and bring to 
effect the ſaid traitorous oompaſ- 
ings, imaginations, and inten- 


tions of him the ſaid George Gor- 


The Court conſiſted of —William Earl of Matsfield, Lord Chief Juſtice; 
Edward Willes, Eſq; Sir W. H. Aſhurſt, Knt, Francis Buller, Eſq; 


Juſtices. | 


The Juxx — Themas Collins, Eſq; Berner-ftreet ; Henry 


Haſtings, Efq; 


| Queen Anne- ſtreet; Edward Hulſe, 18 Harley- ſtreet; Edward Pom- 
a 


fret, Eſq; New North-ſtreet; Gedeliah 
Pickles,” Eſq; Homerton ; Edward Gordon, Eſq; 


theld, Eſq; Hackneyz Joſeph 
Bromley ; Marma- 


duke Peacock, Eſq; Hackney; Francis Degon, Eſq; Hammerſmith ; 
Simon Le Sage, Eſq; ditto; Robert Armitage, Eſq; Kenſignton 3 


John Rix, Eſq; Whitechapel. 


Covnciy on Me Crown—Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Beareroft, Mr. Lee, Mr. Howarth, Mr. Dunning, Mr, Norton, 


don, 


- 


And Ie 


1 


/ * 
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don, he the ſaid George Gordon 
afterwards (that is to ſay) on the 
2d day of June, in the twentieth 
veat aforeſaid, with force of arms, 
Kc. at the ſaid pariſh of St. Mar- 


Tinfer in the Taid county of Mid- 
dleſex, with a great dfiitadc of 
perſons whoſe names are at preſent 
, Unknown to the jurors aforcſaid, 
to a great number, to wit, to the 
number of five hundred perſons 
and upwards, armed and arrayed 
in à Warlike manner (that is to 
fay), with colours fiying, and 
WI ſwords, clubs, *t ladgeons, 
Faves, and other weapons, as well 
offeniire as defenſive, being then 
and there unlawfully, maliciouſly, 


and traitorouſly aſſembled and ga- 
Lhered f 


tered, together 1 our ſaid 
preſent ſovereign lord the king, 
moſt wickedly, maliciouſly, and 
traitorouſly did crdajn, prepare, 
public war daft our 

faid lord the king, his ſupreme 
and undoubted lord, contrary to 
the duty of his alleglance, againſt 
the peace of our ſaid lord the Lin g 
his crown, and dignity, and alſo 
-againſt the form of the ſtatute in 
ſuch caſe made and provided. 
And the jurors afcreſard, upon 
their oath aforeſaid, further pre- 
Tent, that the faid George Gor- 
don, being a ſubject of our Sove- 
reign Lord George the Third, by 
the Grace of God of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, King, 


Defender of the Faith, &c. not 


_ having the fear of God before his 
eyes, but being moved and ſeduc- 
ed by the inſtigation of the devil, 

and entirely withdraw ing the love, 
and true and due obedience which 


every ſubject of our ſaid ſovereion 


lord the king ſhould, and cf 77 - 
al 


' ought to bear towards our 


preſent fovcreign lord the king, 


Ac 


g Wer, within the Hberty of Welt. 


ev, maljciouſly, and. 


* 
1 


and wickedly deviſing and inten 
ing to diſturb the peace and public 
tranquillity of this kingdom, 4. 
terwards, to wit, on the ſaid {. 
cond day of June, in the twentizg 
year of the reign of our (aid fore: 
reign lord the now king, and 
divers other days and times he. 
tween that day and the tenth daf 
of the ſaid month of June, at the 
ſaid pariſh of St. Margaret, with 
the liberty of Weſtminſter, in the 
ſaid county. of Middleſex, unlay. 
fully, . maliciouſly, and traitorouſ. 
ly, did compaſs, imagine, an 


intend to raiſe and levy war, in, W 
ſurrection, and rcbellion again a 
our ſaid lord the king, within tu * 
kingdom of Great Britain; nd tu 
o Falk and bring to eſſect the th 
ſaid laſt mentioned traitorous con. ag 
pallings, imaginations, andinten, al 
tions of him the ſaid George Gor. ju 
don, he the ſaid George Gordo, of 
on the faid ſecond day of June, * 
in the twentieth year aforeſzd, * 
and on divers other days. and tine el 
between that day and the tenth pa 
day of the ſame month of Jung of 
with force and arms, &c. at th WM 5” 
faid pariſh of St. Margaret, withy 15 
the liberty of Weſtminſter, in ths N 
ſaid county of Middleſex, with; * 
great multitude cf perſons ud - 
names are at preſent unknown u of 
the jurors aforeſaid, to a gret Li 
number, to wit, to the number 0 
five hundred perſons and upwardy 5 
armed and arrayed in a warlit 1 
manner (that is to ſay), with « 1 
Tours flying, and with {wer KF) 
clubs, bludgeons, ſtaves, and & of t 
ther weapons, as well offenive vn - 
Cefenſive, being then and ther bs 
unlaw fully, maſiciouſſy, and tn that 
torouſly aſſembled and goth Wa 
together againſt our ſaid pro 
fovereign lord 348 moſt wick 


id ordain, prepare, and levy 
I le war aint our ſaid lord 
the king, his ſupreme and uns 
doubted lord, contrary to the duty 
of his allegiance, againſt the peace 
of our ſaid lord the king, his 
crown, and dignity, and alio a- 
ain the form of the ſtatute in 
fach caſe made and provided.“ 


Mr. Norton opened the Indiament. 


Mr, attorney-general then ſtat- 
ed, that the particular ſpecies of 
treaſon, with which the priſoner 
was charged, was levying war 
againſt the king within his realm: 
that this offence, within the ſta- 
tute 25 Edw. III, is of two ſorts, 
the one directly and immediately 
againſt the perſon of the king; 
that © the other, conſtructive levy- 


of the king, as a great and nume- 
rous inſurfection of the people to 
effe& by force an alteration of the 
eſtabliſhed law of the country, or 
f the reformation of grievances, real 
a or imaginary, in which the inſur- 
N gents have no particular or ſpe- 
N cial intereſt ;* and, that it was of 
0 the latter kind of levying war with 
which the priſoner ſtood charged.” 


* He then entered into a diſcuſ- 
aon of the Act againſt the Roman 
n Ceaholies of the 11th and 12th of 
eig William, ſhewing that the 
10 clauſes it contained were equally 
my cruel and ſevere, and could only 


de juſtified by the neceſſity of the 
caſe, for the ſalvation of the ſtate 
and our religion; that the hiſtory 
of the times afforded no f of 
ſuch neceſſity, nor any — — for 
the hardſhips of ſuch proviſions; 
that the bill, on the contrary; ac- 
cording to Biſhop Burnet's ac- 
count, originated in party faction, 


* 


to it; that wiſhing then to — | 


ing of war, is againſt the majeſty 
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and was brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, that the court RN 
by rejecting it, might incur the 
odium of favouring the Catholics; 
that thoſe who brought it in did 
not mean it ſhould paſs, but were 
diſappointed in their 'views, the 
court payty making no oppoſition. 
it, they could not; upon whic 

they added many ſevere and un- 


_ reaſonable clauſes to the bill, and 


ſent it up to the lords in hopes that 
they would rejeQ it, who, how. 
ever, ſuffered it to paſs, '« It was 

too much, added the attorney- 


general, for any party or faction 


to ſtake upon their game the li- 
ber ties e of others. 

He next juſtified the Act paſſed 
in 1778, to relieve the Roman 
Catholics from the oppreſſive clau- 
ſes of the ſaid Act of the 11th and 
12th of King William. This 
Bill,” ſaid he, was brought in 
hy. a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, ' diſtinguiſhed for his 
love of the civil rights of man- 
kind, and for his firm and zealous 
attachment to the Proteſtant reli. . 
gion, and who beſides poſſeſſes 
every public and private virtue that 
can adorn the citizen and the man 
II mean Sir George Savile. It 
paſſed through the commons al- 
molt unanimouſly, the qppoſition 
made ta it by ſome not being to 
the principle of the Bill, but that 
it did not go far enough in the 
redreſs: for, at the time of paſ- 
ſing this Act of King William, 
the Raman Catholics were exclud- 
ed from any ſhare in government, 
from any office of truſt civil or 
military, and the perſons of that 
religion performing any part of 
their functions, as prieſts, or keep- 
ing of ſchools, or educating youta, 


* 


£1 
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were liable to many pecuniary pe- 
naltirs, and in ſome inſtances to 

_ _ temporary impriſonment . 
+: Aﬀetex- mentioning that the re- 

| of the Act in queſtion was con- 
itional. only, and reſtrained to 
thoſe, who ſhould 2 — of 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurance ty 
wt the g ment, and an aþju- 
ration in the moſt explicit terms 
of every to the crown 


and government, with 2 poſitive 


renunciation of any authority of 


the fee of Rome, in civil or tem- 


4 — caſes, within this kingdom; 
be took notice of the great diſturb. 
ances at Edinburgh in February 


27%, upon the 
— 2 


ſor the relief of the 
Catholics in Scotland. 
This he noticed, as what would 
be found: to be a very material 
circumſtance when he came to ſtate 

the conduct of the prifoner, —- 
_ +. Paſhng: then to the Proteſtant 


 . Aﬀociation, he mentioned the 


pains that were taken to create a 


ing William would be 
| to 


the ſtate, and to the Proteſtant re- 
Upon this ground,” ſaid 
de, a petition was determined 
danger, they did right to petition ; 
is the inherent right of the ſub- 


* 


petition was at one time intended 
do have been preſented in a legal, 
conſtitutional, and orderly man- 


Adverting to the circumſtance of 
| afſembling, by public advertiſe- 
ment, in St. George's Fields, a 
ue multitude of people, which 


that, though it is the innate 


uppoſition of a 


22 An offender of ſuch a de. 


calling for the , 


* „ 


he. called a large army, he ſa, 


right of the ſubject to preſent ax. 
tition to parliament, yet the pe. 


titioners are not to dictate to pu. | 
liament, or take from parliament | 
their deliberation; upon the (uh. WY « 
ject; that would tend direRly i 
the diflolution of the conſtitution, WF * 
and the . ſubverſion of goyen. 
ment,” ky 4 9 
Deſcribing then the march o y 
the Proteſtant Afociators to the 8 
Houſe of Commons, which he Wi ;. 
faid was as regular as an arny * 
trained to it, and dwelling upon Me 
the dreadful outrages and conf. 20 
grations that enſued, he obſerved, di 
that all perſons who contribute tri 
to the perpetration of them were fo1 
as criminal as the very perſon an 
who committed the act, and more th 
ſo, - eſpecially if they are to be the 
aſcribed to their incitement and ks 
encouragement.” He then added, tha 
© Gentlemen, you have now before fer 


you, as will appear upon the evi. 
dence, the author of all theſe vio- 
lent and difgraceful- proceedings, 
to whom the whole is to be in. 


ription has not often 1 
in a court of juſtice.” In further 
ſtating the conduct of the priſoner, 
he dwelt much upon the moſt ni. 
nute cireumſtances that could tend 
to criminate him, particularly a 
his alluſion to the firmneſs of the 
Scotch, and then concluded by 


Evidence for the 'Crown.. 
Willliam Hay, a printer i 
Fleet-ſtreet, ſwore, that he hut 
ſeen the priſoner five or fix tine 
at different places where the I 
teſtant Aſſociation met; part 
larly at St. Margaret's-hill, * 
Greenwood's rooms, at 1 05 


wb AC. 
** 


* 
PAL. 
of * 
1 


<4 
— 


oben and Rolls in Chancery. 
lane, at the London Tavern, and 
at Coachmakers-halt ;- that, at 
on the 29t! of May, previous to 
their going up . 

G ue heard the — 
announce to a numerous aſſembly, 
« that the Aﬀociated Proteſtants 


amounted to upwards of 40, ooo; 


S5 2 N N 8 
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was reſolved they ſhould meet in 
St. George's Fields, in four ſepa- 
rate divifions or columns, arrayed 
or dreſſed in their beſt clothes, 
with blue cockades in their Rats, 
2s he himſelf ſhould wear one, to 
diſtinguiſn them from Papiſts or 
friends to Roman Catholics ;* that 
ſome evenings before, at the Crown 
and Rolls, the priſoner read over 
the preambles or certain parts of 
the penal laws of Charles IT, Wil- 
liam and Mary, and George II; 
that, after reading them, he ob- 
ſerved,” That, by his majzeſty's 
giving his afſent to the Quebec 
law, and the late Act toleratin 
the Roman Catholics in England, 
his counſellors had brought him to 
that paſs or ſituation in which 
james II. was after his abdica- 
tion;“ that he then read His ma- 
jeſty's coronation-oath, and ſaid, 
It was his opinion, that his ma- 
12 — x oath,” and 
that © the people of this coun 
did not mts the matter, —. 
ſpoke their minds freely, and 
avowed it to be true; that, on 
Friday the zd of June, he ſaw a 
- — — * in St. 
eorge's Fi with cockades 


0 


T 2, 
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— 
= 


a - — and the words Pro- 
aan Aſſociation, mo Popery / on 
g mem; — that he ſaw Lord 
' haringuing the mob; that 
l afterwards he =. them march 


trough Fleer-ſtreet in their way 


— 
TI 


the meeting at Coachmakers. hall 
to the Houſe of 


that, on Friday the 2d of June, it 


— 
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to the Houſe of Commons; that 
the fame day he was in the 
of the houfe, which was m | 
crowded ; that he heard” Lord 
George exhort the mob to con - 
tinue ſtedfaſt in ſo good and glo- 
rious'a cauſe. He would perſe< 
vere in it himſelf; and he hoped; 
although there was very little ex- 
pectation from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that they would meet with 
redreſs from their mild or gracious 
ſoverei 1 ae. ? 
On Ki croſs- examination he 
ſaid, that the firſt time of his at- 
tending the meetings of the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation was on the roth 
of December. Being deſired. to 
recollect whether he certainly Taw 
the priſoner at Greenwood*srooms, 
ke defired to refer to his notes, and 
then ſaid he was miſtaken. Be- 
ing aſked how he came to take 
notes of what paſſed at theſe meet- 
ings, he anſwered, that he had 
an idea then of what would be 
their conſequences ; that he firſt. 
foreſaw theſe conſequences on the 
zoth of February. Being remind- 
ed that he had taken notes fo early 
as the 21ſt of January (the day on 
Which he had ſworn that he ſaw 
Lord George in Greenwood's - 
rooms) he anſwered, that, -with- 
out thoſe notes, he could not come 
to that concluſion in his own mind 
about the conſequences, and that 
he had taken notes on the 10th of 
December; that this was his con- 
{tant courſe in all occurrences of 
life. Being queſtioned what other 
meetings he had attended beſides 
thoſe of the Proteſtant Aﬀociation, 
where he had committed what paſ- 
ſed to writing, he appeared much 
embarraſſed. He aid; however, 
that the firſt notes he made in his 
life were in the General Aſſembly 
of the Church of Scotland. Haw 


ing 


a 


| 


7 
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 Ing-faid that the perſon he had 
ſeen with a flag in Fleet - ſtreet he 
ſaw- afterwards at the Fleet - priſon 
and in Weſtminſter, he was de- 
fred to deſcribe him. He an- 
{wered; that he ap to him 


Uke a brewer's ſervant in his beſt 


clothes; upon which being deſired 
to explain by what mark he could 
diſtinguiſh a brewer's ſervant in 
his beſt clothes from other men, 
he was extremely confuſed, and, 
at length, declared himfelf unable 
to anſwer the queſtioun. 
William Metcalf ſwore that he 
was at Coachmakers-hall on the 
day when the meeting in St. 
George's Fields was fixed upon; 
that he went out of curioſity, on 
hearing Lord G. Gordon was to 
be there; that he heard him de- 
ſire them to meet him in St. 
George's Fields; he reminded 
them that the Scotch had ſuc- 
ceeded by unanimity, and he de- 
fixed chat they would likewiſe be 
unanimous; he hoped no one, who 
had ſigned the petition, would be 
aſhamed cr afraid to ſhew himſelf 
in the cauſe; he would not pre- 
ſent the petition, unleſs he was 
met in St. George's Fields by 
twenty thouſand people, and he 
recommended them to come with 
blue cockades in their hats, as a 
mark of diſtinction; he himſelf 
would be there to meet them, and 
would be anſwerable for any of 
them that ſhould be moleſted for 
meeting there; he wiſhed fo well 
to the cauſe, that he would go to 
the gallows in it or for it; (words 
to that effect, but that the word 
galliaus was certainly mentioned) 
and that he would not preſent the 
petition of a lukewarm people. 


3 John Anſtruther, Eſq; confirm- 


| ed the evidence of the preceding 


= witmeſs, He was not certain, how- 


not think their petition would he 


jects.“ He agal 


miles round, and wiſhing ats . 


ever, whether the word * palloyy 
_ not be. © death ;* he rather 
believed the former was the word: 
he ſaid, that after the priſoter 
had declared, that, if there vn 
one leſs than 20,000 people, he 
would not meet them in 8. 
George's Fields; he added, be- 
cauſe without that number he did 


of conſequence enough ;* and that 
he alſo recommended temperance 
and firmneſs in their conduct. This 
witneſs then ſaid, that on the Friday 
after he was in the lobby in the 
Houſe of Commons; he ſaw Lord 
George leaning over a gallery that 
looks down into the lobby; he 
heard him addreſs the people from 
that place; he came out, as he 


underſtood, for the purpoſe of Wil” 
telling them what paſſed in the 5 
houſe; he told them they had. . 
been called a mob within the r 
houſe; that the peace-officers had rs 
been called in to diſperſe them; 11 
J think he ſaid, them peaceable ry 

petitioners ;* that * they had no e, 
given their reaſons to the houſe uh 
why they had not diſperſed then; e 


he believed the peace- officers had 
ſigned the petition; ſome people 
had mentioned in the houſe ſome- 
thing relating to calling in the 
military; he hoped no- body would 
think of taking a ſtep of that ſort, 
as it would infallibly tend to create 
diviſions among his majeſty's ſub- 
n mentioned © how 
the Scotch by their Readineſs hat 
carried their point; he had 10 
doubt his majeſty would ſend 9 
his miniſters to defire them to 1. 
the Act, when he heard that 

is ſubjects were flocking fron 


peal.* This witneſs further {ad 
ſeveral people called ta Lord G. 
Gordon, Do you deſire us 10 


away 


* war ah” 


Vn he anſwered;.” © You are 


o do, but I will tell you how. the 
matter ſtands: the; houſe. are go- 
ing to diyide upon the queſtion, 
whether . your petition mall be 
taken into conſideration now, ar 
upon Tueſday. There are, fr 
taking it into con ſideration now, 
myſell, and ſix or ſeven others. 
If it be not taken into conſidera- 
tion now, your petition may be 
loſt. To- morrow the houſe does 
not meet; Monday is the king's 


8 lament may be * diſſolved, —or 
a « prorogued.* The witneſs was 
he zot certain which expreſſion ; and 
ich regard to the whole of his 
e eadence he ſpoke with great cau- 
oon, declaring that he could not 
he be yery accurate as to the 2 

10 The Rev. Thomas Bowen, offi- 


tiated as chaplain to the Houſe 
of Commons on the zd of june; 
after, prayers were over, he went 
and ſat under the gallery, near 
the door. The tumult in the lob- 
by was very great, and, while the 
houſe. were deliberating how to 
quell it, he ſaw Lord George fre- 
zuently go to the door, and heard 
kim repeat to the people in the 
lobby what © eb eta {hk had 
jad in the debates... * The ſpeaker 
ff the houſe has juſt ſaid that 
ou are all come here under the 
retence of religion. He thought 
1s lordſhip then added, < You are 
x good people; yours is a good 
auſe,” After this, he ſaid, « Mr. 
gurke, member for- Briſtol, has 
aid —but the door was then ſhut, 
nd he could not hear What. Af- 
erwards, he called out, Mr. 
0us has juſt moved that the ci- 
ul power be ſent for, but don't 
ju mind; keep yourſelves cool ; 
+ heady.” \ At another time he 
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7 judges of what you ought 


birth-day. On Tueſday the par- 


mob.“ Once, while Lord George 
Was at the door „ he ſaw a gentler 
man go p to him, who ſeemed to 
be perſuading him to return to hie 
ſeat. As ſoon as Lord George 
turned round, and ſaw, who it was 

he called out to the people, This 

is Sir Michael le Fleming; he 
has juſt been ſpeaking for vou.“ 
He ſeemed to be temarkably pleaſ- 
ed with Sir Michael, patted,, or. 
Kroaked, his ſhoulder, and . 

reſſed a kind of joy, Wh. 

— knew not how to deſcribe. 
It ſeemed to him extravagant, 
and, if he might be allowed the 


- expreſſion, childiſh, The witaels 


further ſaid, that when the divas 
hon was called for he withdrew... 
Being afterwards ſtanding near the 
little gallery over the lobby, he 
ſaw ſome gentlemen endeavouring 
to perſuade the people to retire; 
one of the gentlemen aſked him to 
ſpeak, to them, he accordingly told 
them they ſtopped their own buſi- 
neſs, and begged them to retire. 
He then —— a perſon call out 
diſtinctly, if his lordſhip would. 
come, and ſay it was neceſſary for 
them to go, they would go.“ Some, 
time after he went up into the 
eating- room. While he was at 
table, Lord George came there, 
and ſoon after there was ſcarce 
any perſon in the room but his 
lordſhip and himſelf. Lord George 
had thrown himſelf into a chair, 
and ſeemed overcome with heat 
and fatigue, The. witneſs. told 
him what he had juſt heard a per- 
ſon ſay from the lobby; and he 
a:lded, that it depended, wholly 
upon his lordſhip to diſperſe them. 
o this he made no anſwer, but 
ſoon after left the room... Some 
time after, he went down ſtairs, 
and ſaw his lordſhip in the little 
gallery, 


7 © be quiet, 


ceable, - and ſteady; his 


© the Scotch,” ſaid he, had no 


ed to them; and. why ſhould they 


be better off than you? [Here-the 
witneſs ſaid he Was in doubt whe- 


ther the expreſſion was the Scotch 
| ad no redreſs till they pulled 


quiet, and to beware of evil- mind 
ed ns, who would mix among 
s them, and entice them to miſchief, 
wie blame of which would be im- 
0 puted to them. It was then (the 
witneſs thought) that a perſon in 
the lobby aſked his lordſhip ( if it 
was not neteſſary for them to re- 
tire?“ J will tell you, ſaid his 


lo queſtion, "that. your petition be 
1 taken into conſideration this 
night. Now it was clearly againſt 
| von, but Linfiſted — 
| 


the houſe: no diviſion can take 
place while you are there, but to 
=S g0 or not leav 
He chen the witneſs, if he 
would to the people, who 
by + no means, for that 
1 his lerdſhip was the only perſon 
ubo could to them with any 
| k 


% 


good effect. Lord George then 
{ took hold of the witneſs's gown, 
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that the i 
— t the peo- 
| „ the witneſs to. give it, who a, 


_ Jordſhip, how it is: I moved the 


© to yourſelves.” 


EY 
* * 


le «166 
is the clergyman of the Hol 
Commons. I defire you vill at 
him what his opinion of the cpi 
bill is, and immediately he 


ſwered with warmth, the 
the only opinion he ſhould git 
was, that all the conſequency 
which might ariſe from that night 


3 would be entirely owing to hin. 


Several gentlemen about them n. 
peated theſe words. His lord{hig 
made no reply, but went into th 
houſe, On his croſs- examination, 


| he ſaid, that he was under no gi. 


tation of mind, or particular ap. 


Prehenſions, till Lord George de. 


fired his opinion, which put hin 
into a conſiderable flurry of ji. 
rits; that, the next day, he com. 
mitted what had paſſed to writing, 


and ſent it to the ſpeaker, 


John Cater, Eſq; depoſed, tht 


& being then a member o the houſe, 


as he was going through the pal. 
ſage at 8-4 of a 
the houſe being under a queſtion 
they could not decide, as the off 
cors were not able to clear the 
lobby, he heard and ſaw a perſat 
in the lobby who called aloud tus 
or three times, Lord George 
Gordon !* and then added, Ny 
lord, we-are ordered to clear the 
lobby: if your lordſhip wiſhes we 
ſhould clear it, we will do it d. 
realy, and without any trouble, 
The noble priſoner anſwered, | 
will tell you how the caſe fands 


I have moved to have your pets 


tion taken now into con {ideration. 
Alderman Bull and two or iv 


. more are for it: the reſt are 


it: therefore, if you wiſh you 


petition ſhould be now taken int 


conſideration, you may ſtay, 0! a 


as you pleaſe,” All in the lobi 
were ſibent and attentive * 
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as che priſoner had faid. this, Sampſon Rainsſorth, high con- 5 
Ce of their — ſtable; Charles Jealous and Pa- 
cried, „ Now now, now, A trick Macmanus, officers of the 
kind of pauſe enſued. Lord G police; David Mills, a conſtableg 
then; leaned' again over the rail, Thomas Gates, the city-marſhal . 
and ſaid, Would you not wiſſrto William Hyde, Eiq; juſtice of the 
de in the ſame ſtate they are in ng John Lucy, one of the 
Scotland ? They anſwered; Ves, Proteſtant Aſſociation; and Bar- 
jesß and he ſaid. Well, well.“ nard Turner, commander of the 
Joſeph Pearſon, door-keeper to London Mili Aſſociation; re- 
the Houſe of Commons, depoſed, ſpectively. gave evidence of the 
with the preceding witneſſes; to outrages in various parts of the 
the great crowd in the lobby, metropolis, from Friday the ad of 
moſt;- if not all, of whom, had June till the Thurſday following. 
blue cockades; and that the ge- Lord Porcheſter depoſed: that he 
neral cry was, A repeal, a re- faw the priſoner in the Houſe of 
peal. No Popery, no Popery!' Commons on Tueſday the 6th, 
He ſaid, that Lord George came with a blue cockade in his hat. 
to the door two or three times, Richard Pond ſwore that he 
and ſaid he ſhould come out, applied to the priſoner for a pro- 
and let them know what was go- tection for his fiouſe that he, tha 
is, ing on in the houſe; they had a witneſs; produced: the following 
good cauſe, and they had nothin paper, ready written, which his 
hat WW to: fear.“ He came once, — lordſhip ſigned in a coach, on his 
uſe, fad, Sir Michael le Fleming had aſſuring him that it would be f 
al. _ — their behalf like an an- ſervice to him. ä mw 
ie, gel.“ ey crowded much upon So AT + 
ne vines, who ſaid, « For God's e paper „„ 


FFS. = F FAK 


7 — . =_ All true friends to Proteſtants 
10 hand, e' > n will be particular, and do nos 
nen, make what room ok. can injury to the property of we 

me Your cauſe od wang ns 4 true Proteſtant, as I am well 

1% roching to yy 46 N | aſſured the proprietor of this 

the Thomas Baker, the lower door- our ts a 82 worthy 

ne eeper, depoſed to the great riend to the cauſe. 35 

di. crowd in the paſſa to the lobby, G. Gok box. 

e de che cry of . Repeal! No | | 2240 
Ir. 20 Fopery!' On the The witneſs's under-tenant be- 

. uelday after, he ſaid, the crowd ing z Roman Catholic, heyhewed 

oy wentiely kept out, and, as he this protection to the mob; he 

on. ought, by the conſtables. - - could not ſay that it was any ſe- 

+ pon Wright, Eſq; juſtice curity to his houſe, but it was not 

ink WP" the peace, depoſed to his re- pulled down. Mr. Sheriff Pagh 

ou "ing directions from the lords was with his lordſhip when he 

nt0 go clear the avenues of the houſe ſigned the paper: he was not eer- 
Friday the ad of June, and to tain whether his lordſhip read it, 

bby 1 meaſures he took in purſuance or not. Being aſked, how this 

* their commands. 8 P] i 
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his offence, but would totally ey, 
tirpate the crime.“ The cour 
however,” were of opinion, thy 
the private declaration of the yy 
ſoner could be no evidence of h 
motives, and the witneſs proceed. 


| came out of his hands, he 

id it was upon the application 

ef Mr. White and Mr. Alderman 

| 8 ns — | 

John Dingwall was called to 

. : the hand-writing of the pri- 
. „ but he declared that, tho* ed no further. 

be was well acquainted with his General Skene, Hugh $co 

N writing, and had known him from Efq; Robert Grierſon, and Wa, 

Bis birth, he had never ſeen him M*Kenzie; being ſucceflively eil. 


a” led for purpo 
"Jaws, it was legal ; but if Lord 


with his lordſhip before the meet- 


. that what Lord G 


write. On his croſs examination, 
being queſtioned with regard to 
what between him and 
the night he was 


ing in May, the attorney-general 
oppoſed this queſtion, — » 

e ſaid might 
be evidence againſt himſelf, nx 
could not be evidence for him. 


MI. Kenyon ſaid, : that the 


meeting, which was held in St. 
George's Fields on the zd of June, 


woas or was not legally aſſembled; 
. the: motives for which they af: 


ſembled, if Lord George was the 
aſſembler of it, would go a great 


way to ſhew whether they were le- 


* 


ally aſſembled, or not. If aſ- 
: ſes hoſtile to the 


eorge conceived it conſtitutional 


to go up with it, with a conſider- 
able number of perſons, and if he 


had affigned the reaſon why he 


was ſo to go up, that it was to re- 
move the imputation, that he was 


carrying up a petition with forged 
names, he ſubmitted to the court, 


that, whatever the motives were, 


it conſtituted either criminality, or 


Abfolved him from the guilt with 


which he was charged ; he con- 


ceived, therefore, that, if he could 


demonſtrate what the motives were 


which induced him to take the - 
people there, it would go a great wiſeſt purpoles, 
way, not only in extenuation of mous crimes ſhould not 


* A 


ed to proye the riots in Scotland 
in 1779, in order to eftablif | 
fact, ſaid by ſeveral witneſſes 9 
be alluded to in the priſoner's de. 
elaration to the mob, the attorney. 
| wore here cloſed the evidence 
or the crown. 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Mr. Kenyon an with ob 
ſerving, how . was to the 
diſadvantage of the priſoner, that 
he ſhould make his defence at that 
period, when, as the attorneys 
general had obſerved, the atten 
tion of the court and the jury mil, 
in ſome meaſure, be exhauſted; 
lamenting alſo, that, being vey 
little verſed in the criminal courts 
he felt himſelf under great agits 
tion of mind. 

When e were accuſed iſ 
actions of great enormity, it 11 
natural, he ſaid, to enquire Int 
the motives of their conduct; and 
when the noble family of the pny 
ſoner and his-exalted ſituation i 
a member of the legiſlature wt 
conſidered, it was not reaſonable 
to think that his conduct Gul 
be influenced by ſuch motives Þ 


had been impnted to him. 
The crime imputed to the ps 


ſoner, he ſaid, was under an A 


[25 Edw. III.] enacted for de 
that ſuch eng 


Sr 


looſe conſtruction, but that 
men might ſee, in the plain words 
of the ſtatute, what they were and 
what they were not to. do. He 
jamented that there was ſuch a 
in the law. as * conſtruc- 
tive? treaſon ; and he believed 
that, when this law was enacted, 
the legiſlature had no idea, that 
ſuch a phraſe would find its way 
into the court at Weſtminſter. * 
He next cenſured the attorney- 
peneral, for addrefling himſelf to 
the paſſions of the Jury by impro- 
per and exaggerated deſcription ; 
talking of a multitude collected 
together in a way deſcriptive of 
military arrangement. 
Reviewing now the evidence in 
ſupport of the proſecution, he 


ob. ame to that of William Hay, 
the which he treated as very ſuſpi- 
hat cious. He had contradicted him- 
hat ſelf in ſtating that he had ſeen 


Lord Gordon at Greenwood's 
rooms; and though his motives 
for being at all the meetings, and 
at the principal ſcenes of riot, 
were unnaccouhtable, his evidence 
had aſcertained one important 
a, that in all theſe places there 
were. perſons who had nothing to 
do with Lord George Gordon, 
and who increaſed, if they did 
not make the crowd. - 
He ſeemed to inſinuate, tha 
us witneſs, had been tutored in 


pe 

14 us evidenee; for he made uſe of 
wen le military terms © arrayed? and 
ar" columns; although, in his croſs- 
vol examination, he had admitted, 
when aſked whether Lord George 


ad defired them to march in co- 
pwumns or divifions, that he had 
ſed only the latter expreſſion. 
bat part of his evidence, viz. 
lat at the Crown and Rolls ta- 
fern, he had heard Lord George 


a jury in ſuch a caſe, 
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ſay, © that, by the king's paſſin 
the Quebec bill, he had brought 
himſelf to that paſs in which 
ames II. was after his abdication /* 
ie ſhewed to be not only unſup- 
ported by any other witneſs, but 
to be highly improbable, and that 


therefore it was ſufficient to do 


away the whole of his evidence; 
As the fact was ſtated to have 
paſſed in the preſence of a multi- 
tude of witneſſes, there was no 
doubt, but that,. from-the E 


induſtry of - thoſe concerned far . - 


this proſecution, they would ne- 
ver have neglected to procure more 
witneſſes to the fact, if, in reali- 
ty, it had any exiſtence. 


Dwelling upon ſeveral incon⸗ . 


ſiſtencies in the evidence of this 
witneſs, and particularly upon his 


heſitating and ſtammering in ſome 4 


parts of it, he ſtated the duty of 
If juries, 
ſaid Mr. Kenyon, are to believe 
witneſſes, merely becauſe they 


will ſwear to facts, juries are be- 


come of little uſe indeed. Thoſe, 
who are acquainted with the pro- 
feſſion, ſee and lament that 925 
is no fact whatever that witneſſes 
may not be brought to prove. It 
is for juries, therefore, to judge 
between the probable and the im- 
probable, and to ſee whether the 
witneſs be ſupported by other wit- 
neſſes. 

The ſecond witneſs, Mr. Met- 
calf, had proved nothing material 
againſt the priſoner. The only 
important part of his evidence 
was, that Lord George had ſaid, 
that he would go to the gallows 
for the cauſe, But this witneſs 
had not heard on what occaſion 
this expreſſion was uſed. It ſeems 
there had been a contratiety 
opinion at this meeting, whether 
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an Act of Charles II, which pro- 
hibited perſons above the number 

- of twenty, carrying petitions to 
tze legiſlature, was ſtill in force 
or not. A gentleman of the law 


4 then preſent had aſſerted that this 


Act was ſtill ſubſiſting, and in 
» courſe that all perſons WO went 
up with the petition would be in- 


E- volved in the penalties of that law. 


The priſoner's language aroſe from 
a difference of opinion on this ſub- 
jet; Here Mr. Kenyon ſaid, that 


articles of the Bill of Rights was 


3 expreſsly levelled againſt it; as 


we learn from the Bill of Rights, 
that it is the birth-right of Eng- 


luichmen to petition the legiſlature ; 


* * 
3 
— * 


| . 
_ 
_ 


and, if they do it in a peaceable 


manner, whether ſigned by twenty 


or two hundred, it makes no dif- 
ference. But, whether that Act 
were fubſiſting or not, Ld. George's 


words could amount to nothing 


more than a ſtrong mode of ex- 
preffion how much he thought his 
opinion right. * 


| 1 e The third witneſs, Mr. An- 


ruther, received ſome compli- 


ments from Mr. Kenyon for the 
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* candour with which he gave evi- 
dence. There was no doubt that 

- fuch an attentive evidence, a man 
of ſenſe, and of a confiderable ſta- 
tion in life, had ſtated all that 
really did paſs that was material. 
Hence he deduced the improbabi- 
ty df that part of Mr. Bowen's 


evidence, that Lord George had 


ſaid that © the Scotch had no re- 
dreſs till they pulled down the 
maſs-houſes. In this Mr. Bowen 
was unſupported by Mr. Anftru- 
ther, Mr.-Cater, or any one wit- 
neſs, to what paſſed while Lord 
| George my ſpeaking from the 
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in his opinion this Act was no 
longer ſubfiſting; that one of the 

q accurate in their recollection of 
what paſſed on that day. It wy 


* 


. to the people in the lobby. | 
Here a _ — — Kenyon, 

a are left to decide upon a yery * 
Ake part of the 3 8 
the credit of a ſingle witnek, 
This was not* becauſe a ſecond 
witneſs might not be called, if 
the matter were true, but it wy 
becauſe no induſtry whatever could 
induce other witneſſes to come 
and fwear to the ſame language 
He did not, however, impeach 
the integrity of Mr. Bowen. 100 
not wonder, added Mr. Kenyon, 
< that parties are not extremely 


a day of tumult and of much agi. 
tation of mind; and that thi 
gentleman at that time was fright. 
ened; that his mind was agitated; 
that he conceived things which 
perhaps never paſſed ; and that 
conception being once got into hi 
mind, he has not been able to eraſe 
the ideas from his mind ſince. | 


can only fay, that this is poſlible; W101 
and, if you put him into a ſitu t 
tion in which his mind was agi. WW Was 
tated, you” put him in a ſituat Prin 
where you cannot decide on the by | 
impreſſions he received, when he po 
is giving &idence againſt a man r. 
ſtanding in the ſituation of the ne 
priſoner, who has fo much a parti 
„ aud 
It had appeared in evidence, badg 
that there were other perſons in iel 
the lobby beſides "thoſe that be. Meter 
longed to the Proteſtant Aﬀoctt- dann 
tion; and hence it might be i, here! 
ferred that there were many of WF "er: 
them. Mr. Rains forth, one f | In 
the witneſſes, called to prove e. 
riots in different parts of Londos, * tl 
had ſtated, that the perſon who a | 
was in the lobby, urgent for a f. WF" 3 
nd be 


peal, was a Col. Mules, a 4 
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a different deſcription from thoſe 
75 accompanied Lord George. 
Could ie be ſuſpected of belong- 
ing to the Proteſtant Aſſociation? 
Vet be was the perſon who ha- 
rangued, as Mr. Rains forth ſtyled 
it, the mob in the lobby, Who 
called out * repeal, repeal !? and 
ſeemed the very ſoul of the meeting 
ſo got together. But what did this 
prove? Not that the perſons under 
Lord George Gordon's controul, 
but chat men of a very different 


d . 

on, deſcription, under the controul of 
ly perſons, of a very different deſcrip- 
of tion, held that converſation in the 
Way lobby which had been 1mputed to 
1. Lord George Gordon as criminal. 
this But was the priſoner, by inference 
hi. ad conjecture only, to be made 
e: aſwerable for that guilt, which 
ich vas ſpecifically, by witneſſes, at- 


that tributed to others? 

N Great pains had been taken to 
raſe new that the members of both 
Ii boaſes had been interrupted and 
le; WJ inſulted in going to attend the na- 
wy tional buſincſs, But the evidence 
a1 was chiefly hearſay, and, in the 
06 principal facts, unſupported but 
the by üngle witnefſes. One material 
1 be eint had indeed been ſworn to by 
nin Mr. Hyde, viz. that, when Lord 
the Sandwich was attacked, there were 
| 22 Wparties there with blue cockades, 
and perſons there not with the 
badges of thoſe in St. George's 
Fields, but men of totally another 
leſcription, who had different 
anners, red and black flags, and, 
herefore, it was probable, were 
| very different ſet. of people. 

In ſupport of this probability, 
Mr. Kenyon next ſtated, that, af- 
ar the many proſecutions that 
ad been commenced, anxious 
nd aQtive as the crown officers 
id been, not one individual con- 
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nected with Lord George. or the 


aſſociation had been found ob- 
noxious to the laws; not one of 
them had been indicted. He ad- 


mitted, that the . moſt flagrant 
enormities had been perpetrated. 


But, if a multitude, not a, mob © - 


of people, were got together, for 
ood, not for illegal purpoſes, at 
leaſt (which was enough for him) 


not for traiterous purpoſes, if the 
jury could ſuppoſe that other peo- 


ple of bad principles, and with had 
deſigns, availing themſelves of the 
meeting of the aſſociation, got to- 
gether from all corners of the 
town, and formed the banditti 


that had committed all the out- 


rages, how was this to be 1 
ed to Lord George Gordon? The 
attorney-general had ſaid, that, 


if a man turn out a wild beaſt, 
he was guilty of murder, if a 


man were killed by it. This,“ 
ſaid Mr. Kenyon, is not the law 
of the land, nor of humanity. IF 
a man turn a wild beaſt into a 
room where death muſt neceflarily 
enſuc, no doubt he 1s as guilty as 
if a man ſhot into a crowd. But 
where a beaſt is turned out, and 
the probable conſequences will not 
be that death will enſue, then 1s 
the crime to be imputed to him? 
Was Lord George Gordon's aſſo- 
ciation the wild beat? If he had 
a tame beaſt in his hand, and ano- 
ther taking occaſion from the tame 
beaſt being brought there, let out 
a wild beaſt, was he that leads the 
tame beaſt in his hand to be an- 
ſwerable, becauſe another perſon 
opens a place, and lets out a tyger 
or a hyena ?? | 
Lord George Gordon,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kenyon, was the 
Preſident of a Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tion. An Act had paſſed, which, 
[P] 3 right 
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"IB Night or wrong, | had given offence. the protection that had been gran 
Perhaps, in opinion, it had ed by Lord George Gorden f me 
| cauſeleſs ground of offence. jury, he faid, would he kroch 
ut, becauſe he differed from with horror when they were in 
other men, was ke therefore to formed how that happened, Lan 
treat them as traitors to their George, terrified at the riots, find. 
rountry ? Our laws were not like ing the blame imputed to hin, 
! thoſe of the Medes and Perſians, and wiſhing to get rid of ſuch a 
but were ſubject to reviſion ; and unjuſt imputation, defired, » 
= It was the duty of Engliſhmen, if would afterwards be proved; 1 
if they thought there were laws have acceſs to his ſovereign, Hy 
*-which improperly tolerated, men, wiſhed to throw himſelf at his ma- 
- Whoſe principles were hoſtile to jeſty's feet, to profeſs his own in. 
the conſtitution, to petitjon par- nocence, and ſorrow for the conſe. 
Tiament to reviſe, or even ta re- quences that were ſuppoſed to re. 
ſuch laws. He did not ſay - faule from acts of his. The acceſ 
t this was the caſe with the law to the ki denied, but he 
gave riſe to the aſſociation; was told, ar he ought, as a tef 


a 
but, 15 they thought ſo, their of his loyalty, to go — the city, 


e. to petition was upqueſtion- and fee if he could do any thing 
N — to put an end to the riots, With 
4 | T. 


Kenyon now | Rated the mo- this view then he went into the 

tires of Lord George Gordon, for city; but not at the head of the 

afſetnbling ſuch a multitude in St. mob, but with one of tlie conſern. 

George 's Fields.” He had been tors or the peace, Mr. Sheriff 

told in. in the Houſe of Commons, Pugh, © And here, Mr. Kenyon 

that his petition could have no added, a perſon came, and told 

— r that the names were him, if a note, which he brought 
forgeries ; and] It wits fo pe Iway to him,- was figned by him, it 

this foal aſperſion, that he wiſhed would have a Sod effect. Sup. 

tlie petitioners to attend him to the poſe he had refuſed to lign it, 

* ſe. ene the bor formed no . am ſure it would have 1 hard 

no weapons, no upon him; his refuſal would hare 

het > Aatſot, They met at been imputed to wiſhes for outrage 

in the morning, becauſe that on the houſe of a Roman Cato. 

s an hour of ſobriety. Yet the lic; and, had that argument ber 

words array, columns, and other urged againſt him, I ſhould has 

military terms, had been thunder- found ſome difficulty in turning 

ed into the ears of the jury. Such the edge of it.” But he figned thi 

= words could not be uſed by wit- paper with the moſt humane vier, 

© nefles for no purpoſe. The pur- and yet this paper was produced 

EF poſe muſt be a bad one, becauſe to prove- that he 45 all the 

x7 diſtorted the facts beyond their enormities that had been commit- 

ary force; and, in-ſuch a ted by miſcreants, with whom he att 

| caſe, e whole of the evidence had not the leaſt connection. fit 

1 „ eee Mr. Kenyon concluded vitl ref 

= Mr. N now adverted to ron oaks! ol any _ yn 
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which he ad 

Mr. Erſkine then roſe, and 
lad, that he ſhould reſerve his 
addreſs to the jury tall after the 
witneſſes for the priſoner had been 
court aſſented ; 
and the attorney - general ſaid, 
that he was ſure, no objection 
would be made to it on the part 
of the counſel for the proſecu- 
tion. - 


E dence for the Priſoner. 


The Rev. Eraſmus Middleton, 
Lecturer of St. Bennet's, was one 


of the committee of the Proteſtant 


Aſſociation. He gave an account 
of its conſtitution, previous to the 
12th of Nov. 1779, when Lord 
ordon became their pre- 
fident. T hout the whole 
bukineſs of the tation his lord- 
ſhip had demeaned himſelf in the 
moſt loyal manner. The witneſs 
had watched his conduct with a 
degree of jealouſy, the committee 
being reſolved not to allow any 
converſation reflecting upon any 
people whatever, and particularly 
adminiſtration. His lordſhip al- 
ways appeared the moſt diſpaſ- 
honate of any of them, and to 
have no other view than ſimply 
the Proteſtant intereſt, and by all 

| means to petition the Houſe 

Commons to repeal or to ex- 
plain that Act. In all private 


. converſations his lordſhip had ex- 


prefled himſelf in terms of warm 
attachment to the king, the con- 
ſatution, and the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt, 'They were happy in having 
him for their preſident, both on 
account of his rank, his good mo- 


IK 


ral character, and his abilities. 


The witneſs being queſtioned whe- 


ther in any of his public ſpeeches 
at the aſſociation the priſoner had 


made uſe of any diſloyal expreſ- 
ſions, or that he meant to repeal | 
the Bill by force of arms, or by 


intimidation, he anſwered ſtrong- 


ly in the negative. Not one ex- 


preſſion was made uſe of a: their 
meetings that was hoſtile to go- 
vernment. The witneſs then gave 
an account much contrariety 
of opinion at meetings previous to 
that of the 29th of May, reſpect- 
ing the time and mode of pre- 


ſenting the petition. * At this laſt ' 6 


meeting Lord George ſaid, he 
had been informed, that the aſſo- 
ciation were againſt going up with 
their petition, Upon this from all 
parts it was immediately cried, ' 
No, my lord ” He then made 
the motion, which was carried 
unanimouſly. He then propoſed 
that they ' ſhould 'adjourn to St. 


George's Fields, as no place could = 


contain the number that ſhould 
aſſemble ; that they ſhould be ar- 
ranged in different diviſions, that 1 
he might from one to the 
other, and learn the ſenſe of the 
whole, with reſpect to the mode 
of taking up the petition; that 
it had been hinted, that it was 
a very eaſy matter for a perſon to 
write 500 names to a petition, and 
that therefore it was neceſſary they 
ſhould appear to their ſubſcrip- 
tions, to convince the world they + 
were not fictitious. He begged 

they would dreſs themſelves de- 
cently, and to diſtinguiſh- them 


from other people, ſo that no riots 


might enſue, that they would have 
a cockade in their hats; that on 


' ſuch an occaſion at leaſt 20,000 


might attend, and that they 


ſhould. 
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mould meet at ten in the morn- 
ing. Some one objecting, that 
by meeting ſo early they might 
. Het to drinking, his lordſhip an- 
ſpwered, that the Proteſtant. Afo- 
dDiation were not drunken people. 
1 Another obſerving, that the mi- 
© litary might be called out, he 
BB. faid, he did not apprehend that; 
= they would be all peaceable, no 
doubt; that they ſhould not ſo 
much as take ſticks in their hands; 
if there were any riotous perſon, 
he begged that the reſt would give 
him up; that if he ſhould even 
rike any of them, not to return 
it, but to take ſuch perſon out, 
that he might be given up to a 
conſtable, and taken away. His 
lordſnip further ſaid; © that if he 
himſelf were at all riotous, he 
E begged he might be given up, for 
be thought it was a proper ſpirit 
ſor Proteſtants; and, to the beſt 
of this witneſs's recollection, he 
ſaid, if they ſmite you on one 
cheek, turn the other alſo.“ On 
his croſs examination, the witneſs 
ſiaid, that he, and ſome others of 
the committee, diſapproved of the 
= Petition being carried up by the 
general body. Being aſked whe- 
ther it did not occur to Kim, that 
& a petition-preſented ſo late in the 
& - ſeilion could not, in the ordinary 
& courſe of proceeding, produce a 
ZBill that ſeſſion; he anſwered, 
that it might have been eaſily - 
=” . done, if it had been as haſtily gone 
=” . through as Sir George Savile's. 
Lord Stormont depoſed to Lord 
= George Gordon's deſiring to have 
ga cceſs to his majeſty, on the morn- 
ing of Wedneſday the 7th of June, 
as ſtated in Mr. Kenyon's ſpeech; 
his meſſage was, that © hedeſired 
dio ſee the king, becauſe he could 
be of eſential ſeryice in ſuppreſ- 
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ſing the riots.“ Lord Stormont 
delivered this meſſage to the 
king, and returned with this an. 
ſwer: It is impoſſible for the 
king to ſee Lord George Gordon, 
until he has given proofs of his 
allegiance and loyalty, by em- 
ploying thoſe means which he ſays 
e has in his power to quell the 
diſturbances, and reſtore peace to 
this capital.” Lord George ſaid, 
that, if he might preſume to re. 
ply, his reply was, that his beſt 
endeavours ſhould be uſed.” 
Thomas Evans depoſed, that he 
was a member of the P. A; that 
being in a coach in Bridpe-ftreet, 
Weſtminſter, on the cond of 
June, between ten and eleven in 
the forenoon, he received ſome 
information from Mr. Smith, keep. 


er of the Guildhall in Weſtmin- 


ſter, that the latter ſaid was of 
great conſequence to be communi- 
cated to Lord George Gordon, 
viz. that he had been credibly in- 


formed, that a number of wea- 


vers from Spital Fields [ Here 
the court Rid this was no evi- 


dence]. The. witneſs then de- 


poſed, that on this information he 
proceeded to St. George's Fields, 
in order to endeavour to find Lord 


. George Gordon; that he ſaw the 


Scotch diviſion formed, in the 
center of which was Lord George; 
that he and one of his friends got 
out of the coach, and wit difi- 
culty got to the ring; he then 


told his lordſhip, that he had been 


informed by Mr. Smith, that there 
would be a riot in Weſtminſter, if 


more than thirty or forty attempt- 
ed to go to the houſe with the pe- 


tition z and he aſked him if he 
meant that the whole body. was 
to attend him? He anſwered, © h 


no means, by no means; that © he 
| ; inten 
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tended to go to che houſe alone, 
— ſome — after he had been 


there; the petition was to follow | 


him to the lobby of the houſe, 
and there to wait till he came out 
to receive it.“ The witneſs then 
expreſſed his pleaſure in hearing 
this, as it would prevent the ene- 
my from hurting the cauſe; and 
he aſked his lordſhip to give him 
leave to tell the people ſo, wio 
replied, with all his heart.* He 
then told the people, that they 
were to remain in the fields, my 
Lord George Gordon intending 
to go alone. He afterwards drove 
his coach up to the obeliſk, being 
informed that they were forming 


diviſions at, the other end of the 


feld. When he came there, he 
found the people were in a march- 
mg line, fix in a row, with their 
faces towards the Borough; he 
then got out of his coach, and 
aſced them what ar were going 
todo? they anſwered, * to march 
through the city ;* he then men- 
„ What Lord George Gordon 
had deſired him to tell them, and 
that he was ſure there would be a 
riotj if more than thirty or forty 
people went to the houſe. They 
anſwered, that he need not be 
afraid of that, for they were de- 
termined to make none.“ 

John Spinnage confirmed the 
evidence of the preceding witneſs, 
with reſpect to the priſoner's ſay- 
ing „that he meant to go up to 
the houſe alone,” The people he 
ſaw in the fields, he ſaid, had no 
weapons or ſticks, and were far 
from being of the rabble. | 


ſaid ſhe! was in a coach in St. 
George's Fields on the ſecond of 
June. Lord George Gordon came 
do the coach, and aſked leave to 


2 


oppoſe 


come into it, which ſhe gave; he. 


was near fainting away; he got 
into the coach. 


About thirty or 
forty gentlemen ſurrounded the 


coach, ſo that · they could not 
drive off. Theſe gentlemen de- 
fired they might attend Lord 
George, who be 


not, he would have no aſſiſtance 


at all, he was very well.!“ They 
ſaid, pray let us attend you to 


the houſe; he anſwered, no, 


by no means, I ſhall be greatly 


obliged to you, gentlemen, if you 
will all go back ;*. for he did not 
chuſe to be attended by them. 
Alexander Johnſton ſaid, that 
he was the laſt in the proceſſion of 
the London diviſion. ' He was in 
Palace-yard between twelve and 
one. There were no riets. He 


then went with ſome friends to 
dine in the Strand. About fix or 


ſeven word was brought to them, 
that there was a diſturbance in 
Palace-yard. The company ſaid 
to him, that they had better go 
and try to quell the mob. He 
this, ſaying, that they 
(the mob) were no friends to the 
cauſe, and that it would be better 
to ſtay where they were. How- 


ever, at their perſuaſions he went 


into Parliament-ftreet. He ſaw 
about twenty boys, and ſive or ſix 


men: they were a ſet of boys and 


pick-pockets, not in the leaſt like 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation;ꝰ they 
were ſtopping a coach: he ſeized 
one of the men, but was perſuad- 
ed to let him go. 

Alexander Frazer, one of the 


Pe. A. ſaw ſeveral bodies of peo- 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whittingham 


ple, ſometimes a- dozen, or fo, 
collected on Weſtminſter-bridge, 
about twelve o*clock on the ſe- 
cond of Junc. They had all blue 
cockades. He did not think they 


belonged 


they would 


© all our aſſociation.“ 


* : + 
- 
i * 


belonged 
many of 


bel to the Pro- 
teſtant Aſſociation ? One of them 
With a ſtick, who ſeemed to 


de in liquor, held up his ftick, 


and faid, No, d-—n it, this is 
What be- 


Sir Philip Jennings Clerk ſaid 
that he was riding in St. George's 
Fields, on the . of June, about 
one o' clock. Vaſt numbers were 
in the fields, but the great body 
of them- had marched away to the 
city. Thoſe he ſaw in the fields 
appeared to be the better ſort of 
tradeſman, all well dreſſed decent 
ple. He aſked a great num- 
| of them what was the occaſion 

of their aſſembling. They all 


Maid that their deſire was to have a 
| top put to public preaching and 
public 


teaching. They were all 
quiet and civil; but had no parti- 
cular reaſon to be ſo to him, for he 
\ had never put a blue cockade in 
his hat. Sir Philip then Tpoke to 
what he obſerved afterwards in 
the lobby of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The people he firſt ſaw in 
the y were not the ſame, he 


thought, who were there very late 


zn the evening; for the latter were 
a lower kind of people; more a 
mob of bla ards. He only 
heard part of the converſation 


Which Lord George Gordon held 
tothe le in the lobby. What 
Le could recollef was, that Lord 
George ſaid, the member for 
Briſtol is now ſpeaking, he is no 
friend to your petition ; but take 
notice, I give you no advice, un- 
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to the petitioners; for leſs it is that you ſhould be ten 
| them were in liquor. perate and firm. On his co, 
” -— Hewent cloſe to them, and aſked 


to a 


examination he gave a circumſtas. 


tial account o 


his being drag. 
ged on Tueſday evening esl 
in a chariot, with Lord Georg: 
Gordon, to the houſe of Alder. 
man Bull in Leadenhall. free 
When the mob took the horſes on 


of the carriage, Lord George ſail 


© for Ged's ſake, go peaceably 


home, and go about your but. 


neſs ;* and whenever he could 


ſpeak, he ſaid, whilſt you aſſen. 


ble in this tumultuous way, your 
petition will never be complied 
with, the houſe will never conſent 


to it. It was impoſſible to take 
more pains to perſuade people to 
diſperſe than Lord George did. 
Mr. John Turner depoſed, that 
being in St. George's Fields m 
the 2d of June, he heard Lom 
George Gordon tell the people, 
that if any thing had weight 
with their petition ; it would be 
their quiet and peaceable beha- 
viour, and, that nothing lk 


would do; he was informed fine 


he came into the fields, that: 
number of perſons had come abroad 
that day, on purpoſe to raiſe a u. 
mult;* and he bid them ! not be 
led away by any ſuch perſons.” . 
Mr. John Humphreys depot 
ntleman's coming from 
Lord rge Gordon, and de 
firing the people in St. George" 
Fields not to go up to the houſe e 
any conſideration, but to diperk;, 
for that there was an Act that ſpe. 
cified. that only ſo many peopt 
ſhould go up with a petition, | 
Mr. Sampſon Hotchkinſon ſaid 
he was in St. George's Fields a 
the zd of June. Some advice bt 
ing brought to the ring by font 


mechanical perſons, Ld. Geof 
SOR Gordo 
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Gordon adviſed n certain num- 
der to go up with" the -petition ; 
de would wiſh to avoid all offence, 
and it might be atrended with 
contention and diſorder ; - there- 
fore he wiſhed/ for a ſmall num- 
her to go. Many in the my 
faid, * they were men capable 
conducting themſelves with peace 
and order, and they choſe to go 
in perſon,” :. 

Mr. John Robinſon ſaw the aſſo- 
ciation it St. George's Fields, and 
went in proceſſion; they were 
very peaceable: in the afternoon, 
he ſaw the riots in Palace-yard 
they had blae cockades ; but he 
did not think they belonged to the 
aſſociation. g 

Sir _ Lowther faid, that 
Lord George Gordon requeſted to 
accompany him home 1n his car- 
riage, from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, on the evening of Friday 
the zd. When they were got into 
the carriage, ſome of the remain- 
ing mob came about, and aſked, 
eis the Bill to be repealed ?* Lord 
George faid, © I do not know, I 
hope it will, but go home, be 
quiet, make no riet nor noiſe.” 

Mrs. Youd, ſervant to Lord 

Gorden, was called to 
prove that his Lordſhip was at 
| home at a quarter before 11 o*clock 
on the evening of the 2d of June, 
and that he was at home Saturday, 
dunday, and Monday following. 


„being aſked whether he did not go 
ric, out any part of theſe, days, Mr. 
pe. Erfkine ſdid he was ready, if the 
pe court thought it material, to ſhew 


Where his lordſhip was every hour 
and every minute of thoſe days. 
Mr. Alderman Pugh ſaid, that 
he, was in a coach with Ld. George 
Gordon, about three o'clock on 
le afternoon of the 7th of June, 
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RONICLE. [23s 
A young man came with half a 
ſheet of paper that was written 
upon; he ſeemed to be in great 
agony ; he defired the priſoner to 
ſet his name to it; he (aid, © his 
houſe was in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed, and he wiſhed his lord. 
ſhip would ſign the paper. "The 
witneſs was not clear whether 
Lord G aſked his opinion of 
not, nor whether he looked at it, 
but his lordſhip did fign it; and 
the man ſeemed to go away h 
The evidence 'for the crown 


the jury an a very long ſpeech, 
which he opened with a very clear 
and diftin& hiſtory of treaſon. 
He ſtated the wiſdom of our anceſ- 
tors in guarding againſt the con- 
ſequences of looſe and arbitrary 
conſtruction, by the moſt accurate 


and explicit definitions, and de- 


ducing hence a ſeries of incon- 
teſtable principles, he ſtrongly ex- 
horted the jury to apply them to the 
whole evidence before them. Then 
commenting on the various parts 
of the evidence in the moſt maſter- 
ly manner, he concluded with 
theſe animated words: I may 
now relieve you from the pain of 
hearing me any longer, and be 
myſelf relieved from the pain of 
fpeaking on a ſubject which agi- 
tates and diſtreſſes me. Since 
Lord George Gordon ſtands clear 
of every hoſtile act or purpoſe 
againſt the legiſlature of his coun- 
try, or the properties of his fel- 
low ſubjects — ſince the whole te- 
nor of his conduct repels the be- 
lief of the traiterous punpoſe charg- 
ed by the indictment my taſk is 
finiſhed. I ſhall make ro addreſs 
to your paſſions; I will not re- 
mind you of the long and rigo- 
rous impriſonment he has ſu _ 

* k 


y. 
ing cloſed, Mr. Erfkine addreffed _ 
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ed; I will not ſpeak to you of his 
you youth, of his illuſtrious 


mated, and generous zeal in par- 
HUament for the conſtitution of his 
country. Such topics might be 

i picfat in the balance of a doubt- 
© ul caſe ; yet even then I ſhould 
= have truſted to the honeſt hearts of 
© - Engliſhmen to have felt them with- 
daut excitation. At preſent, the 
—< — rigid rules of juſtice are 
ſuffcient to entitle me to your ver- 
dic; and may God Alinighty, 
6 who is the ſacred author of both, 


virtue to follow thoſe impreſſions! 
4 Vou will then reſtore my innocent 
client to liberty, and me to that 
peace of mind, which, fince the 
© protection of that innocence in any 
part depended upon me, I have 
F never known.“ "6351 | 
= The ſolicitor-general replied. 
After which, Lord Mansfield 
gave the following charge. 
* _ ,... Gentlemen of the Jury, | 
The priſoner at the bar is in- 
dicted. for that ſpecies of high- 
_ treaſon which is called levying 
war againſt the king, and there. 
biore it is neceſſary you ſhould firſt 
be informed what is in law a le- 
E vying war againſt the king, ſo as 


% I 


Wo conſtitute the crime of high. 


= weaſon, within the Statute of Ed- 
=_— ward III. and perhaps according 
= to the legal fignification of the 
term before that Statute. - 'There 
are two kinds of Ievying war ;— 
one againſt the perſon of the king; 
= to impriſon, to dethrone, or to 
kill him; or to make him change 
meaſures, or remove counſellors: 
Ethe other, which is ſaid to be 
levied againſt the majeſty of the 
king, or, in other words, againſt 


| ** 
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him in his regal capacity; 1 
1 when a multitude aſſemble to a. 
k Hirth, and of his uniform, ani- | 


© fill your minds with the deepeſ 
impreſſions of them, and with 


hope 
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tain by force any objecd of a ge. 
neral public nature; that is levy. 
ing war againſt the majeſty of the 
king; and moſt reaſonably ſo hell, 
becauſe it tends to diſſolve all the 
bands of ſociety, to deſtroy pm. 


perty, and to overturn | govern. 


ment; and, by force of arms, 1 
reſtrain the king from reigning ac. 
cording to law, |.” 
Inſurrections, by force and yio. 
lence, to raĩſe the price of wages 
to open all priſons, to deſtroy 
meeting-houſes, nay, to deſtroy 
all brothels, to reſiſt the execution 
of militia laws, to throw down all 
incloſures, to alter the eftabliſhel 
law, or change religion, to redreſ 
grievances real or pretended, hay 
all been held levying war. Many 
other inſtances might be put. Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt, in Sir ohn 
Freind's caſe, ſays, if perſons do 
aſſemble — 22 and act with 
force in oppoſition to ſome lay 
which they think inconvenient, 
and hope thereby to get it repea|. 
ed, this is a levying war and trea- 
ſon. In the preſent cafe, it don't 
reſt 10 an implication that they 
by 


get it repeated, but the proſeci. 
tion proceeds upon the dired 
round, that the object was, oy 
| and violence, to compel the 
legillature to repeal a law; and 
therefore, without any. doubt, 
tell you the joint opinion of us 
all, that, iF this multitude aſſen- 
bled with intent, by acts of force 
and violence, to compel legills 
ture to repeal a law, it is high 
treaſon, ny 
Though the form of an indi 
ment for this ſpecies of treaſa 


mentions drums, trumpets, n, 
{words 
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donde, fifes, and guns, yet none 
of theſe circumſtances are eſſen- 
tial. The queſtion . always is, 


and violence, to attain an object 
of a general and public nature, by 
any inſtruments, or by dint of 
their numbers. Whoever incites, 
adviſes, encourages, or is any my 
aiding to ſuch a multitude fo aſ- 
ſembled with ſuch intent, though 
he does not perſonally appear 
among 
hands commit any violence what- 
foever, yet he is equally a princi- 
pal with thoſe who act, and guilty 
of high-treaſon, 

Having premiſed theſe propoſi- 
tions as the ground-work of your 
deliberation upon the points which 
will be left to you, it will not be 
amiſs to lay a matter which you 
have heard, a great deal upon at 
the bar totally out of the caſe. 
Whether the Bill, called Sir 
George Savile's, was wiſe or ex- 
pedient—whether the repeal of it- 
would have been right or wrong — 
has nothing to do with this trial. 
Whether grievances be real or 
pretended—whether a law be good 
or bad—it is equally high-treaſon, 
by the ſtrong hand of a multitude, 
to force the repeal or redreſs, 

Thus much let me ſay, it is 
moſt injurious to ſay this Bill, 
called Sir George Savile's, is a 
toleration of Popery. 
deny, that, where the ſafety of 
the ſtate is not concerned, my own 
opinion is, that men fhould not 
be puniſhed for mere matter of 
conſcience, and barely worſhip- 
ping God in their own way: but 
where what is alledged as matter 
« conſcience is dangerous or pre- 
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whether the intent is, by force 


them, or with his own. 


cannot 


% 
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judicial to the ſtate, which is the 
caſe of Popery, the ſafety of the 
ſtate is the ſupreme law, and an 
erroneous religion, ſo far as upon 
principles of ſound policy that 
ſafety requires, ought to be re- 
ſtrained and prohibited; no good 


man has ever defended the many -- 


penal laws againſt Papiſts upon 
any other ground : but this Bill is 
not a toleration, it only takes 
away the penalties of one Act out 
of many. * 
They are ſtill ſubject to all the 
alties created in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and yet you 
know Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded 
to the crown ſoon after a cruel ty- 
rant of the Popiſh religion. The 
Reformation was eſtabliſhed in her 
reign. She was excommunicated 
by the pope, and her dominions 
given away. Her next heir was a 
bigotted Papiſt“. She was ex- 
poſed to many plots of aſſaſſina- 
tion: therefore ſound policy, and 
even the preſervation of her life; 
during her reign, called for many 
penal laws againſt Papiſts. 
This Act repeals no 3 
enacted in the reign of King 
James the Firſt; yet in that reign 
the provocations given by Papiſts 
were great. It began with the 
Gunpowder Plot; and no wonder. 
ſevere laws were made againſt 
them. SR 
This Act Is no law made 
in the reign of King Charles the 
Second; and yet you know the 
dread of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, and 
the jealouſy of the court at that 
time, occaſioned many penal laws 
to be made againſt Papiſts. 
In the reign of William the 
Third, the ſecurity of the new go- 


* Mary, Queen of Scots, 


vernment 
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vernment made penal laws againſt 
Papiſts neceffary'; yet this Bill re- 
peal none made during the firſt 
ten years of his reign : 1t only re- 


-— peals ſome additional yours in- 


troduced by an Act that paſſed at 
the end of his reign, which is no- 


EF \ . toriouſly known to have been 
©  countenanced or promoted by him. 
&  Therefqre be the merits of the 


Bill, called Sir George Savile's, 
as it may, it is totally a miſrepre- 
ſentation to infer from thence 


that Papiſts are tolerated: It is a 


ery to raiſe the blind ſpirit of fa- 
naticiſm, or enthuſiaſm, in the 


minds of a deluded multitude, 


which, in the hiſtory of the world, 
has been the cauſe of much ruin 


and national deſtruction. But I 


have already told you the merits 
of this law are totally immaterial 


. upon this trial; and nothing can 
bde ſodiſhonourable to government, 


as to be forced to make, or to re- 
by an armed multitude, any 
from that moment there is 


an end of all legiſlative autho- 


_ rity. 
ere is another matter I muſt 


mention to you, before I come to 
fate the queſtions upon which you 
are 3 a judgment, and ſum 
up the evidence, from which that 
judgment is to be a concluſion. 


3 doubt has faintly been thrown 


out at the bar, whether it is lawful 


to attend a petition. to the Houſe 
. 


| ns with more than ten 
perſons? Upon dear-bought expe- 
rience of the conſequence of tu- 
multuous aſſemblies, under pre- 
tence of carrying and ſupporting 
petitions, an AR of parliament 
paſſed in the reign of King Charles 


the Second, forbidding, under a 


penalty, more than ten perſons to 
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AR of Charles the Second is in 
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either houſe of parliament ; but i 
is ſaid, that the law is repeal, 


by the Bill of Rights. I ſpeak th 
joint opinion of us all, that the 


fall force ; there is not the colour | 
for a doubt : the Bill of Right j 
does not mean to meddle with it { 
at all : it aſſerts the right of the » 
ſubje& to petition the king, and 4 
that there ought to be no commit. f 
ments for dach petitioning; which f 
alluded to the caſe of the biſnop p! 
in King James's reign, who pet. at 
tioned the king, and were con. pe 
mitted for, x.—But neither the of 
Bill of Rights, nor any other fta. 
tute, repeals this Act of Charlez 
the Second: and Mr, Juſtice 
Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, 
treats of this Act as in full force; 
and, as I have'told you, weare al 
of that opinion ; and conſequent. 
ly the attending a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons by more than 
ten perſons is criminal and illegal, 
Having premiſed theſe ſeveral 
7 tions and principles, the 
ubject-matter for your conſider. 1 
ation naturally reſolves itſelf into of 
two points. 9 you 
Firſt, Whether this multitude all 1 
did afſemble and commit acts of bar, 
violence with intent to terrify and upor 
compel the legiſlature to repel The 
the Act called Sir George 9% are 
vile's.—If upon this point your alſen 
opinion ſhould be in the negative, to fo 
. that makes an end of the whole, dir ( 
and the priſoner ought to be ac- you t 
quitted : but if your opinion ſhould Vhet 
be, that the intent of this mult in pe 
tude, and the violence they con- of pe 
mitted, was to force a repeal, then of Co 
ariſes a ſecond point— St, G 
Whether the priſoner at the bu them 
incited, encouraged, promoted, 0r cka 


aſſiſted in raiſing this inſumeä 
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chem, with the intent of forcing 

2 repeal of this la . ; 
Upon theſe two points, which 
will call your attention to, 
depends the fate of this trial; for 
if either the multitude no 
ſack intent, or ſuppoſing they 
had, if the priſoner was no cauſe, 
did not excite, and took no part 
in conducting, counſelling, or 
ſomenting the inſurrection, the 
priſoner ought to be acquitted ; 
and there is no pretence that he 
perſonally concurred in any act 

of violence. _ th 

[His lordſhip now ſummed ap 
the evidence werbatim to 
the jury; in the courſe of 
| which told them, that 

' he obſerved that moſt of 

them had taken very full 
notes that he purpoſely 
avoided making any ob- 
ſervations upon the evi- 
_ dence, chuſing to leave it 
to themſelves; then con- 
cluded as follows : ] 

This, gentlemen, is the whole 
of the evidence on either fide ; 
you will weigh this evidence, and 
all the obſervations made at the 
bar, or which occur to yourſelves, 
upon it—I avoid making any. 
The points for you to determine 
are—Whether this multitude were 
aſſembled and acted with an intent 
to force a repeal of this called 
vir George Savile's Act; and if 
you think ſuch was their intent, 
whether the ſhare the priſoner had 
i getting together ſuch a number 
of people to go down to the Houſe 
of Commons—in meeting them in 
i, George's Fields—in talking to 
them in the lobby—in wearing the 
wekade on Friday and Saturday 
er in any other part of his con- 
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and the terror they carried with 


dut—had the ſame intent, by the 
terror of an outrageous multitude, 


and the violences they committed 


and threatened, to force a re 
of this Act. If there was no fuch 
intention, either in the mob or in, 
the priſoner, he ou 
quitted : but if you think there 
was ſuch an intent in the multi- 
tude, encouraged, incited, or pro- 
moted by the priſoner, then you 
R him guilty: 

f the ſcale ſhould hang doubt - 
ful, and you are not fully ſatisfied 
that he is guilty,. you onght to 


lean to the favourable fide; and 


acquit him. 


The court fat at eight o*clock 
on the Monday morning; 
and at three quarters after 
four on the Tueſday morn- 

ing the jury withdrew. 
They returned into court 
at a quarter after - five 
o' clock with a verdict find- 
ing the priſoner 


NOT GUILTY. 


—— 
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Particulars of the Trial of M. De la 
Motte, oz a Charge of High Trea- 
fon. "2 ; 


N Saturday morning the 
I - of Par at nine o*clock, 
M. De la Motte was brought from 
New-Priſon, Clerkenwell, to the 
Old-Bailey, and having challeng- 
ed ſeveral of the jurymen, twelve 
were Choſen, after which his 
came on. The counſel Who at- 
tended on behalf of the crown 
were, the attorney and ſollicitor 
neral, Mr. Howarth, and Mr. 
orton. For the priſoner, Mr. 
Dunning and Mr. Peckham. The 
| indictment 
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indictment ed of numerous knowledge of the contents of the 
counts, the. . of which char various packets. re 
MI. De la Motte with compaſing Sir Stanyer Porten, of Lord 

the death of the king, and the Hillſborough's office, depoſed that 

others laid divers overt acts of a he received a packet | wn Mr. 
ftreaſonable connection with the Stewart, in July; that he copied 
French court to deſtroy the naval one of the letters himſelf, and 
power of this county. had others copied for him, and 
by - The firft witneſs examined was then put the originals again into 
Stephen Radcliffe, who had a veſ- the cover and delivered them to 

E fel confantly going to Boulogn, the poſt; gnother of the ſecond of 

and was frequently the carrier of Auguſt, and ſome others after that 
3 I HA the priſoner to the time, received in like manner, 
French commiſſary. His pay was were copied, and put into the 

aol. fot every trip to the conti- Poſt-Office, to be conveyed to Mr. 
6. . N . Stewart, with orders to be for. 
Ik̃ e next witneſs, Mr. Rougier, warded to their deſtination. 
proved the engagement of himfelf On croſs- examination Sir Stan. 
= - and Radcliffe in the ſervice of the yer ſaid, he delivered the papers 
= priſoner; that he received eight to a Mr. Maddiſon, and two other þ 
_" E a mont for his trouble in gentlemen, clerks in the Poſt- at 
3 arding packets, and alſo all Office, but he could not recolled 
his charges from Dover to Lon- to which perſon of the three. 
don, when he waited on the pri- Here an argument aroſe, whether 
+ ſonerin town: that a Mr. Waltern or not theſe copies of letters oughtto 
| was concerned in the buſineſs with be admitted as evidence; the coun- 
the priſoner, and letters frequent- fel for the proſecution contending, 
came from France directed to that the copies being authenticat- 
4 himſelf, which he never opened, ed, were as admitſible as the ori- 
but delivered to the priſoner or ginals; and the counſel for the 

Mr. Waltern, knowing they were priſoner concluding they were not, 
for thoſe gentlemen... and Mr, Peckham even going ſo 
Mr. Stewart depoſed to having far as to contendy that if the ori- 

received from Radcliffe ſeveral ginals themſelves were produced 
packets intended for an Engliih they would not be admiilible, as 
FE. merchant. at Boulogn, who ap- not being proved to have been 
A» owes to be an agent for the delivered from M. Dela Motte to 
French miniftry ; but which, in- Radcliffe, and not appearing the 
ſtead of forwarding, he ſtopped author of them from any hand. 
and communicated to Lord Hillſ- writing or ſignature ; to which la 
m—_— who took copies of all, obſervation it was anſwered, that 

| and then returned them to Mr. Radcliffe received the packets from 
Stewart, who, by his lordſhip's Rougier, which Rougier received 
onder, ſent them to Boulogn, and from De la Motte, and thus the 
by this contrivance the ſchemes of chaſm was filled up; but hete 2 

E. the priſoner were fruſtrated, by doubt aroſe, whether the letter 
þ goyernment having a previous which were copied by Sir Stany®! 
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borten were the identical letters 

traceable to De la Motte through 
Radcliffe, and through Rougier, 
in order to complete the chain ne- 
teſſary to make the copies admiſ- 


le. 

The conſtable who apprehended 
the priſoner, proved, that he 
threw ſeveral papers out of his 
waiſtcoat pocket, which being 
tead; appeared to be an account, 
a K 4 9 all the particulars 
of Governor Johnſtone's ſquadron, 
and intelligence of our marine in 
the different ports, thei? deitina- 
tion and condition, both with re- 


gard to victualling and ſtrength. 


Mr. Slater, the king's meſſen- 

, depoſed, that he took Mr. 
futterloh into cuſtody at his houſe 
at Wickham, in the neighbour- 
hood of Portſmouth ; that Mr. 
Lutterloh made a free confeſſion 
of his guilt, and by his direction 
he found 'a bundle of papers in 
the garden, ſeveral of which were 
the 2576-2) hd of the priſoner, 
directed to the Commandant of 
Breſt, and others to the Com- 


mandant of Cadiz, together with 


inſtructions to Mr. Lutterloh, from 
a mode 
of conduct during their connec- 
tion in the treaſonable conſpiracy 
zgainſt this kingdom. 

Mr. Lutterloh was next called 
and his teſtimony was of ſo ſerious 
a nature, that the court ſeemed in 
a ſtate of aftoriiſhment during the 
whole of his long examination. 
He ſaid, that he embarked in a 
Plot with the priſoner in the year 
1778 to furniſh the French court 
mth ſectet intelligence of the 
dayy ; for which at firſt he receiv- 
ed only eight guineas a month; 

importance of his information 
1 however, ſo clear to the 
Fot. XXIV. Kt 


4 


. 


the priſoner, thus 
allowed him 6ftYWBirteas a month; 
beſides many valuable gifts; that 


upon any Emergency he came polt 


to town to M. De la Motte, but 
common occurrences relative to 
their treaty he ſent” by the poſt; 
He identified the papers found in 
his garden, and the ſeals, he ſaid, 
were M. 
known in France. He Had been 
to Paris by direction of the pri- 
ſoner, and was cloſetted with 
Monſieur Sartine, the Ffench mi- 
Hiſter. 


capturing Governor Johnſtone's 


ſquadron, for which he 1 


$000 guineas, and a third ſhare o 
the ſhips to be divided amon ſt 
the priſoner, Himſelf, and bis 
friend in a certain office, but the 


French court would not agree ta 


yielding more than an eighth ſhare 
of the Fand After agreeing 
to enable the French to take the 
commodore, he went to Sir Hugh 


Palliſer, and offered à plan to 


take the French, and to defeat his 


original project with which he had 


furniſhed the French court: Mr. 
Dunning was wearied out in croſs- 
examining this witneſs, and de- 
clared, he was ſo ſhocked that he 
muſt retire ; and, after ſtaying up 
ſtairs ſome time, he went home 
extremely ill. Mr. Peckham then 
25 long time queſtioned the wit- 
neis. 


> On being ſeverely queſtioned by 


Mr. Dunning, Lutterloh gave a 
ſhort abſtract of his life, of which 


the following are the moſt remark-= 
able circumftances ;— About fif- 


teen years ſince he came to Eng- 


>land upon a viſit to an uncle, who 
was ambaſſador from the Duke of 


Brunſwick ; and going to a Mr. 


Taylor's to learn Engliſh, he be- 
: 0 


* 


> ſhortly after 


e la Motte's, and well 


He Had formed a plan for 
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camel enamoured of that gentle- ſtipulated; that they mould on 36 


man a daughter, and married her, conſideration betray each othe;, 


the incurred the diſplea - after being 


raiſed from a ſtate of 


fure:of his relations. Being re- the moſt extreme indigence td inde. 


duced: to diſtreſs, he engaged as 


| a liyery ſervant to Capt, Phillips, 


upon [quitting whoſe ſervice he 


lived in the ſame capacity with 


Mr. Wüdman of Lincoln's Inn. 


_ Being diſmiſſed from Mr. Wild- 


man he took a chandler's ſhop 
in Great Wild- ſtreet, and having 
acce the drafts. of a relation 
to à conſiderable amount, he was 
muck harraſſed by the preſſing im- 
portunities of his creditors, to 
-avoid whoſe importunities he re- 
tired to Germany, ſcme time after 
Which he returned to England, 


and availed himſelf of an inſolvent 


Being at Portſmouth during the 
Fate naval review, he gained em- 


ployment as book-keeper at the 


ge Inn. In this ſituation he 


arms in the petty German ſtates 


_ for the uſe of America, and viſited 


that quarter of the globe, in os- 
der to promote this plan, which 


however was not attended with: 


ſucceſs, and after this commenced 
Kis conection with the priſoner. 

He acknowledged, that he ſup- 
plied the priſoner with accounts 
of the ſtate of the Weſt- India fleet, 
the number of ſick and wounded 


1 HHaſlar, in a letter directed to 


Me, hn Tweed, of Philpot-lane, 
Landon, and that other informa- 


tion was conveyed, under cover 


of franca, to Mr. Wall; of Little 


Cartington-ftreet, May-fair, who 


deals: in pamphlets, news - pa- 


c. 1 
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He further confeſſed," {that in 


violation of a ſolemn engagement 


* 


Vith the priſonet; wherein it was 
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pendency with reſpect to pecuniary 
circumſtances, by his generoſity, 
he had, with a view to make ſome 
reſtitution. to the country he had 
been ſo induſtrious to injure, but 
more with a deſtgn to enrich him. 
ſelf, communicated the whole par. 
ticulars of the iniquitous ſchemes 
in which he had been engaged. 
He was aſked by Mr. Bly, 
whether, immediately after leay. 
ing the grand jury, when the in- 
dictment was preferred, he did 
not ſay to Rouſſeau, that there 
was not evidence for finding a Bill 
without the facts to which he was 
to ſwear, but that his depoſitions 
would eaufe De la Motte to be 
convicted, in which caſe he ſhould 
derive. great profit. This he de- 
nied ; but owned he had offered 
to lay a wager that De la Motte 
would be hanged. A great num- 
ber of letters which he, the wit- 
neſs, had ſworn to be the hand- 
writing of De la Motte, relative 
to the ſtate of our fleet, rates, 
guns, weight of metal, outfit, 
commanders, deſtination, com- 
plement of men, &c. &c. ver 
read, 2nd appeared to contain the 
moſt preciſe, and we preſume, ac- 
curate accounts, which fully con- 
firmed the obſervation made by the 
attorney-general, on his opening 
the proſecution, and which he 
ſaid ought to be much regretted, 
<«« thabthe great ſums the priſoner 
had to. Hiſpoſe of enabled him to 
carry corruption to very great 
dangereur lengths. - 
_ Mr. Rouſſean fepoſed, that 0 


the day when the indictment wis 


referred © before the grand jur/, 
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putterloh expreſſed ſorrow for the 


melancholy ſituation of De la 


Motte, ſaying at the ſame time he 


would be hanged, for the miniſtry 
would be glad of the opportunity 
that was aforded them of gratify- 
ing their vengeance; and adding, 
that he wiſbed be might be hanged, 
for he could do his © bufineſs better 
without - him: 1993-0 * 14 

Mr. Lepel depoſed, that he 
knew Lutterloh when he kept a 


chandler's- op in Wild- ſtreet, at 


which time he propoſed to this 
deponent a plan for 22 
25,000 ſtand of arms for the uſe 
of the Americans, whereby, being 
afifted by Dr. Franklin and ſome 
German :officers, a large fortune 
might be raiſet. 

Mr. Wildman ſwore, that in 
, or 1771, Lutterloh lived with 
hm as a ſervãnt, during which time 
an accident happened (alluding 
to his bureau being broke 4 
and gifled of about 80 or gol.) but 
de did not pretend to aſſert, that 
Lutterloh had been the robber; 
but his ſuſpicions, and the mo- 
tes which gave birth to them, 


vere ſuch as to fully juſtify him 


in his-own eon ſcience to refuſe 
Lutterloh a character When he diſ- 
mſſed him from his ſervice. 

After the examination of other 
vitneſſes to collateral circum- 
tinces; Mr. Peckham aroſe and 
combated the whole of the charge; 
and cuntended, that both in point 
of law: and fact, the indictment 
nat fall to the ground, for that 
therovert acts were not proved, 
ad as ta the papers deſcribing the 
late of our fleet, and the fick and 
wounded” ſeamen, they were no 
note than what might be every 
Uy-read.in 2 news-paper. He 


"eres into the hiſtory of M. De 


la Motte, ſaid he was a French no- 
bleman; and he would not call 
him priſoner, but an unfortunate 

entleman, brought to the bar for 
lis life through = contrivance of 
a witneſs, with whom M. De la 
Motte had been acquainted, and 


Who, to ſcreen himſelf from pu- 


niſhment, had charged the offence 
of a treaſonable correſpondence 
upon M. De la Motte. He took 
many other liberties with Mr. 
Lutterloh in the courſe of his ob. 
ſervations, 'and having uſed many 
arguments to ſhow that M. De la 
Motte had ated only as a trader 
from England wv France, and that 
the crime charged was more im- 
putable to M. Lutterloh, he called 


two witneſſes to impeach his cha- 
racter, but they failed in ſuch kind 


of proof. * 

The ſolicitor- general was a con- 
ſiderable time in reply, and de- 
fended the evidence - Mr, Lut- 
terloh; and Mr. Juſtice Buller, at 
nine o'clock began to ch the 


Jury in the courſe of which, he 


ſaid, that collecting intelligence 
for the purpoſe of furniſhing our 
enemies, was high treaſon. 

The jury, after a ſhort deliber- 
ation, pronounced the priſoner 
Guilty, &c. as has been already 
related, in our Chronicle for July, 


P+ 184. 


M. De la Motte was about five 
feet ten inches in height, 50 years 
of age, and of a-comely counte- 


nance; his deportment was exceed 


ingly genteel, and his eye was ex- 
preſſive of ſtrong penetration. He 
wore a white cloth coat and a 
linen waiſtcoat, -worked in tam- 
bour. After ſentence Mr. Aker- 
man's ſervants prepared to re- 
conduct him to priſon, but being 


ignorant of their deſign, he ſat in 


[2] z 0 the 
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1 
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but upon 


againſt the propoſed 
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the chai? in which he had fat dur- 


- Ing almo6ft the while of the Wal, 
the matter being ex- 


plained to him, he roſe, paid a 
polite obedience to the court and 
1 orgs 
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Copy of Lord George Gordon's Cor- 


© Feſpondenice with Lord North and 
Tor Southampton, September 3, 
1781. * | 


To. the: Right Ben. Lord North, 
Fir Lord of the Treaſury, Cc. 
Ti Se.. Oe. | $5 

RES! en My Lord, « 

40 HE committee of corre- 
* ſpondence for the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt at Edinburgh, have 
done me the honour to intruſt to 
my care a very valuable book to 
be delivered to the king. It is 


_ entitled Scotland Oppoſition to the 
Pepi Bill, and contains a collec- 


tion of all the declarations and re- 


folutions publiſhed by the General 
Aſſembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the different provincial 


ſynods, preſbyteries, aſſociate preſ- 
byteries, kirk ſeſſions, counties, 


ties, royal boroughs, boroughs, 


towns, pariſhes, 1ncorporations, 
and ſocieties throughout Scotland 
eal of the 
Statutes enacted, and for ever ra- 
tified, by the Revolution and 


— Union parliament, for preventing 
the growth of Popery; with an 


introduction, giving a ſhort hiſtory 


of the riſe, progreſs, and effects 
bof that national alarm; and an 


Appendix, containing a ſhort view 
the Statutes at preſent in force 


in Scotland againſt Popery, the 
nature of the Bill propoſed to be 


brought into parliament for re- 


/ pealing * Statutes, and ſome 


and neceſſrty of o 


remarks, ſhewing the propriety 
ſing ſuch re. 
peal; with a few hints on the con. 
ſtitutional and prudent mode of 
oppoſition. Printed by David 
Paterſon, at Edinburgh, 

I think it right to ſend this 
information to-your lordſhip, that 
_ may acquaint the king, { 


ave a book of ſuch conſequenee 


to deliver into his majeſty's own 
hands; and; that I humbly wait 
his majeſty's ' pleaſure to know, 
whether I ſhall have the honour of 
preſenting it to his majeſty at his 
— levee, or at his private 

ouſe, or when his majeſty is fit. 
ting upon the throne? My with is 
* the ſame time that I do ny 

uty towards the le of Scot- 


land) to comply with all the form 


and ceremomes of the Court of 
London, in approaching the king 
on a public ſubject of the deepet 
litical conſideration. 
F have the honour to be, 
i my lord, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
7 and humble ſervant, 
G. Gorvos, 
. Welbeck-ftreet, 


Sept. 3, 1781. 


N. B. Your lordſhip, on thi 


occaſion, will have an opportun!- 
ty of adviſing with his majeſty as 
a gracious anſwer, according 9 
the principles laid down at the 
Reformation and Revolution, and 
the ſtri&t and ſolemn engagement 
to abide by theſe principles, which 
was the covenanted bargain tha 
raiſed the Prince of Orange fron 
Holland, and his preſent majeſty" 
predeceſlors from Hanover, to db 
throne of theſe kingdoms. A 8% 
cious anſwer in time, to bet! 


at the public meeting of the fu. 
a public meeting of the | 
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fats Aſſociation on Wed neſday 
evening, might haye the good ef- 
ect of tending in ſome degree to 


of the aſſociation in general; and, 
I am confſident that ſuch an an- 
ſwer would be looked upon, and 
eſteemed as a due attention to the 
dedarations and reſolutions of their 
eartry; by the Scotch diviſion of 
proteſtants in London; who, per- 
mit me to tell your lordſhip, are 
very reſpectable indeed, and nu- 


W, merous too, about twenty thou- 
of And men, including the train of 
Is artillery. at Woolwich, and the 


beſt part of all the regiments of 
t. horſe and foot · guards. If your 
15 lordſhip was to adviſe his majeſty 
to compliment them on their diſ- 
d. cernment and loyalty in oppoſin 
the Popery Bill, I think it wonl 
be judicious, and in ſeaſon. 


The following anſwer was ſent 
by the Right Hon, Lord North to 
the Right Hon. Lord George 
Gordonꝛnn 


© LORD North's compliments 
to Lord George Gordon: if his 
lordſhip has any book to preſent 
to the king, 
the levee.”? 


Wrexton, Sept. 8, 1781. 


The following letter was ſent on 
the fame day to the Right Hon. 
Lord Southampton, Groom of the 


prince of Wales: 
My Lord, 

„THE committee of corre- 
ſpondence for the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt at Edinburgh, have done me 
the honour to entruſt to my care a 


very valuable book, to be deli- 
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quiet the minds and apprehenſions 


he muſt preſent it at 


Stole to his Royal Highneſs the. 


of firſt lor 


your lordſhip will - we the utmoſt 


* 


vered to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. bores, ® poygl 

[Here follows the title of the 
book, as in the letter to Lord 
North, ] 10. Bron n 

„J chink it right to ſend this 
information to your lordſhip, that 
you may acquaint the Prince of 
Wales that I have a book of ſuch 
conſequence to deliver into his 
royal highneſs's hands; that 


I bumbly wait his royal highneſs's 


pleaſure, to know when and 
where I ſhall have the honour of 
preſenting it to him. My with . 
is, at the ſame time that I do my 
duty towards the people of Scot- 
land, to comply with all the forma 
and ceremomes of his royal high- 
neſs's eſtabliſhment in approach- 
ing the heir apparent of the Houſe 
of Hanover, on a public ſubject 
of the deepeſt political conſidera- 
tion. „ . „ 
IJ have the honour to be, 
Nin + my lord, 1 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient; ' 
ey 1 and humble ſervant, 
8. GoRnow. , 
 Welbeck-firect, - OPER” 
Sept. 3, 1781. 
% P. 8. I have had the hondur 
to receive great Civilities from 
your lordſhip bath in London and 


at Paris, and I have nat forgot 


them. I have always looked up 
to your lordſhip as a man of good 
underſtanding and integrity, as 
well as of the moſt agreeable and 
refined manners. I believe the 
Public alſo, in general, think 
your lordſhip very well qualified _ 
for the high and important office 

— the eſtabliſkment of 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales ; and I have no doubt, but 
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of your abilities in guarding the 
heir apparent of the Houſe of Ha- 
hover; againft' thoſe - principles 
and practices which ee in Scot- 
land could not put up with, even 
under ur bwn ahcient; heredita- 


ys and royal family of the Houſe 


bf Stuart, from whoſe loins your 
lordſhip is deſcende. 
Permit me to aſſure your 
lordſhip. I do not mention your 
royal deſcent as any-blemiſh ; on 
the contrary I think it very noble. 
But I wih, indeed, to remind 
romp lordſhip, in a ſerious man- 

er," that we noblemen, whoſe an- 
ent families have been fo cloſely 


related, allied, and attached to 


the royal Houſe of Stuart in for- 
s politics, 
| have the diſcerning eyes of the 
true Proteſtant people t 
'E and America, moſt ſtea- 
dily upon vs; at this preſent 


ent; therefore: our advice 


eonduct (as faithful friends 
ide Houſe of Hanover, being 


Proteſtants) ought to be exempla- 
il deeided in ſupport of Reforma- 
tion and Revolution principles.“ 


„ Hs royal. highneſs is out 


of town at preſent; when I have 


an opportunity, I will lay your 


letter zxefore him. 
SD 14 46 1 
lordſhip, that the Prince of Wales 
4 not having 4 court) gives no au- 
I have the hononr to be, 
eee, 


41h _— W : humble ſervant, 
VION; 2413 101.08 SouTHArrox.““ 


She. 6, 761. 
2 


ian * * x | 
Lure . $outhampton's Auer to 
rant 1 | 
i „ My Lord, 5 ag 


leave to appriſe your 


On ; Friday 'the- |; 14th- inſtant, 
Lord George Gordon came to the 
outwsad room at St. James“s with 


a book. The lord in waiting in. 


formed him, that nobody could 
be permitted to deliver à book tg 
the king, without his majeſty 
permiſſion being firſt aſked and ob. 
tained. Lord George appeared at 
the levee without the boek; and 
after the levee was over, the lord 
in waiting took the king's plex. 
ſure, and beben George, 
that his majeſty having conſidered 


Lord — Gordon's letter to 
'Lord North, 


"announcing his in. 
tention to deliver a' book, did not 
think proper to admit Lord Geo, 
Gordon into his preſence, to pre. 
ſent any bool announced by /ach a 


lette. 
throughout 


\ 
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- - Remarkable Aions at. Sea. 


| | Aadmiralty-Office, March 13, 1781. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut, Ingles, 
commanding his Majeſty's Shu 


Zephyr, ro Mr Stephens, datel 


ö Spithead, March 11, 1781, g 


DAs E to acquaint thei 


lord ſhips of his majeſty's ſloop 
Zephyr, under my command, be- 
ing arrived at Spithead from the 


coaſt of Africa, after a paſſage of 


57 days. 175 
I likewiſe haye the' honour of 
acquainting their lordſhips, that on 
31ſt of October laſt, being juſt r. 
turned to Goree from a cruize, | 
received intelligence from 'Gover- 
nor Wall of a French frigate of 


24 puns being in Gambia River, 


which had taken two tranſports 
and two floops there, wooding 
and watering for the garriſon 


| Goree. I immediately ſailed, = 


/ 


DYC PE YO RE RT TING HE XN II 
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Polly, Letter of Marque, 
_—_ \ Gxteen Mort four- 
pounders, with thirty men, under 


my command, agreeable to the 


advice of Governor Wall, 

On the zd of November, at 
eleven; A. M. being at the en- 
tnance of the river, ſaw four ſail 
at anchor off Barra Point; found 
them to be one of the tranſports, 
two pops, and a French frigate; 
the tranſport mounted ſixteen guns, 
and, was, as L heard, manned with 
Frenchmen and Negroes, belong- 
ing to Albedra, on the banks of 
Gambia, and intereſted with the 
French. At twelve, the tranſport 
and two ſloops were ſet on fire, the 
other tranſport being burnt che 
preceding day. At one P. M. the 


enemy's ſhips being under weigh, 
and the Zephyr within piſtol- ſhot 
of her, a warm action enſued, and 
laſted till four P. M. when, thro” 
| Gags the Zephyr and enemy 


grounded, at very near low wa- 
ter, as cloſe. to each other as be- 
fore, which accaſioned the action 
to be rene wed with redoubled vio- 
lence, hence more reſembling two 
batteries on ſhore, than a ſea fight. 
During the greateſt part of the 
action, the letter of marque was 
anchored. three. quarters a, 

Artern; but, notwithſtanding, a 
continual fire was kept up by the 
Zephyr and enemy till fix, when 
the enemy ſtruck, with the loſs of 
twelve. killed, and twenty-eight 
younded ; the Zephyr two killed, 
and four . her bowſprit, 
main: top - maſt, and main 
tat away, her hull, maſts, yards, 
alls, and rigging very much ſhat- 
tered, inſomuch, that with the 
peateſt, difficulty. on the twelfth 
ve arrived at Goree. During the 


vale of the action, the Zephyr 


a mile 


yards 


was in the utmoſt danger, from 
fire-rafts, , both under- her * 2 
and ſtern; but luckily. the de- 
ſtructive intentions of the enemy 
proved abortive. 30 b' 1563/2 bits! 

After, boarding ,, the, enemy, 
found her to be the Senegal 


(Lieutenant Commandant Allery) 


the French king's ſhip, mounting 
eighteen fix-pounders,. . 126 
men, but fought the Zephyr with 
twenty-two, owing to tranſport- 


ing guns. She was formerly the, 


Racehorſe, commanded by Lord 
Mulgrave, and lately the Senegal, 
in has majeſty's ſervice. As ſhe 
was of great detriment to his ma- 
jeſty's trading ſubjects on the coaſt 
af Africa, the taking of her gives 
me the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction. FW 

On our arrival on the 12th at 
Goree from Gambia, Governor 
Wall gave me information of two 
veſſels being off Senegal Bag tak- 
ing in gum. Ready to act con- 
ſonant with his information, h 
in ſo ſhattered a condition, and 
the Ser.egal not condemned, from 
which the property of the captors 
was at ſtake, we chearfully con- 
ſented to proceed in purſuit of the 
apparent ſucceſs; but- the wind 
being at N. E. directly contrary, 
and the Zephyr in an infirm ſi- 
tuation, after beating five days 


out at ſea, the ſhips were obliged 


to return to Goree, in order to 


_ refit, on purpoſe that we might a 


ſecond time be able to attempt the 
expedition. | nt \..4 


On our return the condemnation- 


of the ſhip Senegal was entered 
upon, and the Judge Advocate de- 
manding an inventory, proper 
officers and men were ſent from 
the Zephyr for that purpoſe, and 
that of refitting her = the afore- 

[VU] 4 -,+ 4 1+. 
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aid expedition; but alas! through chaſed; ſoon after we ſaw a {| 
ame unknown cauſe, on the 22d in the E. S. E. which we took th 
'of November the was unhappily be a French line of battle ſbip; 
blown up, with the loſs of Lieut, chaſed, gained upon her, {1 
George Crofts, and 22 others, about half paſt ten at night cam 


| 


the incloſed liſt. | 

I. Matter myſelf their lordſhips 
will ſhew all neceſſary indulgence 
to the officers and ſeamen's friends, 


officers and ſeamen, fpecified by 


ed me in the late action, and un- 
 Tuckily ſuffered hy the above ac- 
. J 

A Lift of the Officers and Seamen 
belonging to his Majeſty's Sloop 

Zephyr, who were blown up in 

"the French King's Frigate, La 

= Senepal, Lieutenant Allery, 
_ -- Commandant; on the 22d of 


cis Fyffe, mate; Lauder Ruther- 
ford, able; Tho. Harris, boat- 
— "fam; Wm, Tramplett, gunner; 
Thomas Neſbit, clerk ; John 


"winter, fail,maker; P. M*Kewen, 
"quarter - gunner ; Henry Clark, 
Able; Mark Short, ditto; George 
Williams, ditto; John ' Oakes, 
"ditto; Cabel Cornwall, ditto ; 
Andrew Buchanan, ditto; Wm. 
« Forſyth, captain's ſervant ; John 
"Lawlers, able; Thomas Smith, 


_ 
—— — — — —— ——— — —-—-— — 4 2 
* 0 % 
* 
* 
# 


„Atto; Wm. Baker, ditto; Tho. 


| *Crofs, ditto; Jo. Hall ditto ; 
WO Thomas OfHara, ditto, 


| | 
| <>" Mgr £2: © | 3 - 5 N 
| Tranſaions on beard the Nonſuch, 
| in an Engegement between the 
RET 277; aud 15th of May 1781, re- 
1 ncirdeatter of the Igth f May. 
N Wm * 
22 0 N the 14th, being the look- 
| de out ſhip from the van ſqua- 
en, at eight A. M. ſaw three 
3 il in the N. E. made the ſignal, 
| 9 | 
| 


| N * 
: 4 5 


who nobly and gallantly ſupport- 


Nee 1 
Beo. Crofts, lieutenant; Fran- 


Proker, captain's mate; ohn Par- 


along fide of her; ſhe gave us he 
Þroadfide, we returned it; f 


dropt aſtern, we wore and rakel 
her; we continued the action fo 
near an hour, during ſome part of 


which we were on board one ang. 


ther; ſhe carried away our ſprit. 
fail yard, and our anchor hooking 
her quarter carried away the flukeg 
of it, 


All this time ſhe had ſo 
much the worſt of the action, that 
ſhe took the opportunity of our 
heads being Aferent ways ty 
make all the fail ſhe could to get 
away; we wore and chaſed her 
again; our mizen-ma# being en. 
tirely diſabled prevented our get. 
ring up with her before ſive A. M. 
It being day-light, we could di. 
ſftinguiſh one another plainly ; ſhe 
- 7 mags to be a French 80 gun 
d. in good order for battle. 

ome people on board us, who 
pretend to know, fay ſhe 1s the 
Languedoc. At five we began the 


action again, and continued till 


half paſt ſix, When finding our 
ſhip much diſabled, the fore-yatd 
coming down, all the maſts, yards, 
ſails and ri ing much hurt, guns 
diſmounted; the wreck of theſe, 
and dead and wounded men filly 
the deck, I thought it proper b 
haul our wind, in order to clear 
it. The enemy kept on her courl 
for Breſt. 8 

Our loſs in men is 26 killed, 


£42 eiue in Pice- Admiral Darby's 7 and 64 wounded * 


(Signed) JA. WaALLact. 


* Among the former are no officers; 
but among the latter are, viz. Mr. Spry 
it, Mr, Falconer 3d, Mr. Market 4" 


| lieutenants, Mr. Williams, acting lies · 
tenant; Mr. Stone, maſter; 


Mr. Ho- 


F rad 


tham, boatſwain. 


S —_—_ 


of 


- 
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Piet is ter fes Cape, Wm. 


Peere Williams,» of his Tajety's 
Ship Flora, to Mr. Stephens, Se- 


 cretary to the Admiralty, dated 


$pitliead, June 27, 1781. 
N May 29th, diſcovering 


two Dutch frigates, we (the 
Flora and Creſcent) prepared for 


immediate action; but the wind 
increaſing to a ſtorm, obliged us 
to wait a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. At ſeven in the evening 
the_ gale abated, and the next 
morning the ſea was conſiderably 
fallen. Having kept the enemy 


in fight all night, at day break we 


edged towards them, and at five 


commenced the action, ſhip againſt 
ſhip, within a cable's length of 


each other; which was continued 
without intermiſſion for two hours 
and a quarter, when our adver- 
ſary ſtruck her colours, She prov- 
ed to be the Caſtor frigate, of 
Rotterdam, commanded by Capt. 
Pieter Melvill, mounting 26 
twelve and fo fix pounders ; her 
complement conſiſting of 230 
men, / 5 

The action between the Creſcent 
and Brill, a frigate of the ſame 


rate as the Caftor, mounting 26 


twelve, 2 fix, and 8 four pound- 
ers, continued ſome minutes long- 
er; when an unlucky ſhot carrying 
away the main and mizen maſts 
of the Creſcent, and the' wreck 
falling within board, whereby her 
guns were rendered uſeleſs and the 
Hip ungovernable, Capt. Paken- 
ham was reduced to the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of ſtriking the king's 
cclours. Seeing her ſituation, we, 
ith great difficulty, got our ſhip's 
head towards her, and by that 
means prevented the enemy tak- 
ng poſſeſſion of her, who made 


o 


_ otherwiſe have attended. 
Brill muſt have received con- 


off in the beſt manner they could. 
Had our diſabled ſtate been ſuch 


as to have permitted us to have 


pirfued, the bad condition.of the 
Creſcent and Caſtor (both of 


. which ſhips made between four 
and five feet water an hour) would 


have rendered ſuch a ſtep unjuſti- 
fable. N 


The ſteady and reſolute beha- 
On 


viour of my officers and crew 


this oceaſion merits my warmeſt | 
praiſe and admiration; and I hope 


will recommend them to their lord- 
ſhips favour, 
It would be doing injuſtice to 


the merit of Captain Pakenham, 
his officers, and ir company, 


if I concluded my letter without 
acknowledging they did as much 


as men could do to ſupport the 


dignity of the Britiſh flag, till that 


_ unfortunate accident, which de- 


prived them of every means of re- 
ſiſtance, and the ſucceſs that would 
The 


ſiderable damage from the Cre- 
ſcent ; her main-maſt was ſeen to 
go by the board early in the after- 
noon. pI N 

I beg you will acquaint their 


" lordſhips, that I took upon me to 
recommiſſion his majeſty's ſhip the 
Creſcent, and appointed my firſt- 

„ to 


Heutenant, Mr. 


ohn Blig 

the command of her; reinſtating 
the reſt of the officers; and that 
Lieutenant Ellery, ſecond lieut. 


of the ſaid ſhip, having fince died 


of the wounds he received in ac- 


tion, I have appointed Mr, Peter 
Creed, Maſter of the Flora, whom 
I ſtrongly recommended to their 
lordſhips for promotion, after the 
action with the Nymph, to ſuc- 
ceed him; which ſteps I Wwe 
their lordſhips will approve. In 

my 


W + 


>» 
= 
. 
- 


the 


my ownithip I have appoipted Mr. 


en 
re ee cis 
ene is an account of 
the kill 

Creſcey 


1 4 


John B 


" vans, to act aß third lien- 
4 a Young: mange who has 


ed, bis time in the 


n navy; A 
deſerving 


of promo- 


* 


ed and wounded, on board 


% S 


majeſty's frigates Flora and 
t and the 2 utch. fi ate 


F T2 rv PTY 94 * lr 
el 9 Killed, ws 5+ 


=; 8 9 


& as wo ron kd - ado 354 wOpnded.. - 
23 „ $3 bet Ille en, 
9 Orei a * 8 7 
n N ' 67 wounded, . 


© . "terruption, 


. "4 £ - ® & * 
> —>,;Eaftor- 
; --& 8 of 
__” TM . 
F = p 


22 killed, 
41 wounded. ,. 


«Tam fotry to add to this letter a 
'eircutaſtance, which gives me in- 
finite concern. 


As ſoon as the damages of the 


khree tips were, repaired in the 
© beſt. manner we were able, which 
employed us five days, we pro- 
TT 


flage without in- 
the 


igth inſt. 


When, early in the morning, in 
lat. 47. N. long. 6. 30. W. bein 
in chace of a privateer brig, whic 
had dogged us all night, and part 
of the preceding day, I diſcover- 


ed, upon the 


I veered ſhip, and returned to the 
Creſcent and Caſtor, flattering 
muyſelf che ap 
united wou 
of cheir purſuit: but in this 1 


1 ſhips to windward, 
edging 


towards me; upon which 


arance of our force 
check the ardour 


Woac,s miſtaken; they till continued 

| the chace, encouraged, I have no 
doubt, by the diſabled appearance 
of my conſerts, and gained upon 


us very faſt 


Conſcious of our 


actual want of ſtrength, I did not 
think it adviſeable to hazard an 
action, and my .officers were un- 


| animoylly of the ſame opinion. 


ent courſe, and 


of the kille 


earing away of a 
Extradt of a Letter from Caftai 


Each ſhip therefore ſhaped a digg. 
ad about one o'clock 
F. M. I had ;the mortification u 


d ſes the Caſtor, retaken by one of 


the frigates, Which fired a gun 
and hoiſted French colqurs, thoy 


till that moment, they had e 


under English. 1 The other fn. 


gate, got, being able to come 9 


with the Flora, bore away aboy 


_three o'clock, after the Creſcent, 
and, as the night was clear, I ap 


apprehenſive ſhe, fared the ſame 
fate as the Caſto r. 
When their lordſhips reflect hoy 
reduced the complement of his 
majcfty's Gigs were by the loſ 

and wounded, and 
from the number of men ſent on 


board the lk viz. 38 from the 


Flora, and nearly the ſame nun. 
ber. from the Creſcent, (which 
men were conſtantly employed at 


the pumps to keep the ſhip free) 


I flatter myſelf they will acquit 


me of having acted improperly o 


this occahion, ad. pew 

N. B. The Flora, had 36 gunz, 
and 270 men; the Creicent 28 
guns, and 200 men. 


Admiralty Office, Sept. 18, 1781, 


Curtis to Mr. Stephens, dats 
Brilliant, Gibraltar, Aug,, 
171 r . | 
1 BEG you will be pleaſed t 
acquaint my lords.commilion- 
ers, chat his majeſty*s ſloop He. 
lena arrived here this morning. 
Her approach was diſcovered y 
the enemy and us at the ſame ume, 
about five o'clock. She was in de 
Gut, to the ſouthward of Cabaris 
Point, and/ nearly a third of the 


way over from it towards Europe. 


| alm, and tb: 
It was perfectly calm, * 


bei 


— 
U 


o 
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Helena was rowing for the Rock. 
I immediately took the Repulſe 
and Vanguard gun- boats, with 
all be bokts of the ſhips, and 
went for her as expedioufly as 

dle. Fourteen gun- boats of 
the enemy, carrying each one 26 
pounder in the bow, moved alſo 
om Algeriras, accompanied by 
ſereral launches. Theſe boats 

on faſter than I could proceed 
with the Repulſe and Vanguard, 
and before eight o' clock thoſe of 
them the moſt advanced com- 
mented their fire upon the Hele- 
na, being then within half gun- 
wt, $he returned it with great 
delibration and effect, but till 
continhing to uſe her oars. The 

ater part of the gun- boats were 
— cloſe to her, and the clouds 
of grape and other ſhot, that ſeem- 
ed almoſt to bury her, were really 
aftonifliing.” However, ſhe did 
not, without ſome aid, bear long 
this very unequal- combat. The 
Repulſe and Vanguard began 4 
nell-direfted fire upon the enemy, 
being ſo placed as was deemed the 
moſt efficacious'to cover the Hele- 
na, and to annoy them. The 
commencement of the ſea-breeze 


having got to the Helena, ſhe 


ſoon reached us, the enemy till 

evering in their attempt upon 

; ſome of them firing at her 
broadfide,'; and others keeping 
altern, raking her. However, 
the ſteadineſs and bravery exhibit- 
ed - board the Helena, and the 
well-apphed grape from the Re- 
pulſe Lad —.— very ſoon 
made ſeyeral of them retire; and 
they all fled by ten o'clock, allow- 
ing us to tow the Helena into the 


under way when the breeze cams, 


Mole without farther (moleſtation, 


A kebeck, inounting Between . 


twenty and thirty guns, which Wers 
1ying near to Cabarita Point; got 


and advanced to join the gan- 
boats; but, upon Cite AT 7s. 
tire, the retired alſo; .-* -- 7; 
The maſts, fails,” rigging; and 
furniture of the Helena are eut 


to pieces, and the hull a good deal 


* ek but it is wonderful, as 
it is fortunate; the boatſwain was 
the only man who was killed on 


board her. r 


-+ The bravery, the coolneſs, an 
the judicious eonduct of Captai 


Roberts “, do him infinite he- 
nour: his officers and men deſerve 


the higheſt commendation, 


An Account of the AZion bet<vixt 
the Savage Sloop of War of 16 

Guns, Capt. Stirling, and the 

| Congreſs, an American Frigate 
of 20 Guns, Capt. Geddis; from 
4 Letter of Capt. Stirling's to 
Rear- Admiral Graves. 


Lancaſter, Sept. 23, 1781. 
S IR, CAGED . 
17 is with the moſt poignant 
grief I acquaint your excellency 
of the capture of his majeſty's 
ſloop Savage, late under my com- 
mand, the particulars of which I 
have the honour to tranſmit. 
Early in the morning of the 6th 
inſt. 10 leagues eaſt of Charles 
Town, we eſpied a ſhip bearing 


down on us, who, when about 


four miles diſtant, hauled her 


wind to the eaſtward, ſhewing, . 


by her appearance,. ſhe was an 
American cruizer; ker force could 


Captain Roberts was firſt Lieutenant of the Quebeck with Capt. Farmer, 


Flcn ue was burnt in the action with the Surveillant. 


not 


9 


— 
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not be foeafily diſtinguiſhed: I 
_ thierefore gave way to the pleaſ- 
4vy idea that ſhe was à privateer, 
Xarrying: 20 nine-pounders, whom 
Jad intelligence was cruizing off 
Here, and inſtantly reſolved ei- 
ther ti bring ber to action, or 
oblige her to quit the coaſt; for 
Which purpoſe ve gave chace, but 
were prevented continuing it long, 
by berg edging down, ſeemingly 


determined to engage us. Con- 


Arious of her ſuperiority in ſailing 
and ſorce, this mant uvre coin- 

cided with my wiſhes. I cauſed 
bh. Savage to lay by, till we per- 
dewed, on her nearer approach, ftic 
Was far ſupetior to what we ima- 
ꝑined, and that it was neceſſary to 

attempt making our eſcape, with- 
out ſome fortunate ſhot, in the 
"courſe ofa running fight (which we 
aw inevitable, ) admitted our tak- 
ing advantages; and bringing on a 
more equal conflict. At half paſt 
ten ſhe began firing her bow / chaſ- 
ers, and at eleven, being clofe on 
our quarter, the action commenced 
with muſquetry, which, after a 
5 of execution, was fol- 
lowed by a heavy cannonade on 
both fides. In an hour's time I 
had "the mortification to ſee our 


"braces and bowlings ſhot away, 
e 


und not à rope left to trim t 
il with, notwithſtanding every 
precaution had been taken: how- 
erer, our fire was ſo conſtant and 
well. directed, that the enemy did 
not fee our ſituation, but kept 
along fide of us, till accident 
obliged him to drop aſtern. The 
Savage was now almoſt à wreck ; 
her fails, rigging, and yards, ſo 
much deut, Abet it- was with the 
utmoſt difficulty we could alter our 
poftion timeè enough to avoid be- 


ing raked, the enemy lying di- 


% 


asg 


rectly athwart our ſtern for ſomt 
minutes. This was the only in. 
termiſſion of great guns, but muſ. 
quetry and piſtols ſtill did execy, 
tion, and continued till they 
opened again, which was not til 
worth ſhips were almoſt on board 
each other, when the battle be. 


came more furious” than before. d 
Our quarter-deck and forecaſe t 
were ſoon now. nearly cleared, WW '! 
ſcarce a man belonging to eiche d 
mot being killed or wounded. 
with three guns on our main deck e 
rendered uſeleſs; In this fin. WW 
tion, we foupht near an hour, (0 
with only five -ſix-pounders, the c 
fire from each ſhip's guns ſcorch. WW 
ing the men who” oppoſed-them, £ 
-ſhot and other implements of vu li 
thrown by hand doing execution; n 
when our mizen-malt being ſhot i" 
away by the board; our main. WW? 
maſt tottering, with only 'three wh 
"ftrouds ſtanding ; the ſhip-on'fin WIN 8 
Þ.dangerouſly; only 40 men on duty Er 
to oppoſe the "foe, who was at ure 
tempting to board us in thre wit 
places; no ſuccour in fight, « tha 
poſſibility of making further WW << 
fi ſtance; I was neceflitated, ata obs 
uarter before three, P. M. u an 
* to the Congreſs, a pn. afre 
vate 'ſhip of war, belonging 08” 
Philadelphia, who carried 2; * 
men, and mounted 20 tweb: the 
>. pounders on her | main-deck, a the 
four ſixes above, fourteen of wid 
were fought on one ſide. SHR Hi; 
loſt during ther action eleven n, 
and had near thirty wounded, f * 
veral of them mortally; 40 7 
maſts, her ſails, and rigging, ve x71 
ſo much damaged, that fne 1 " 
obliged to return to port, u 3 
artly anſwered my wiſnes pm ta 


to the action, as great part of in 


Carolina trade was daily expel 


1 


a the coaſt, and this privateer we 
{ay failed remarkably faſt. Three 
days were employed putting her 
in 2 condition to make ſail, and 


ceedingly ſhattered. Inderd it is 
aftoniſhing more damage was not 
done, as the weather was fine, 
the water remarkabfy ſmooth, and 
the ſhips never thirty yards aſun- 


der. 


behaviour of the officers and 
ſhip's company I had the Honour 
to command, deſerve the higheſt 
commendations, and my warmeſt 
thanks. "0 
Lieutenant Shiels diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his gallantry, activity, 
and attention; as did Mr. Gyam 
the ganner. Mr. Wightman, the 
maſter, fell early in the action, by 
which I loſt the aſſſtance of a 
[good officer, The inferior offi- 
cers behaved well in their reſpec- 
tive ſtations ; and the men fought 
with a cool, determined valour, 
that will ever redound to their 
credit, I cannot conclude without 
obſerving, that Captain Geddis 
and the officers of the Congreſs, 
after fighting us bravely, treated 
us when prifaners with great hu- 
manity, Incloſed is a return of 
the killed and wounded. I have 
the honour to be, &c. &c. 


CHARLES STIRLING, 
His Excellency Rear- Adm. G raves, 


4 hft of the officers and men killed 
aud abounded on beard his majeſty*s 
hey Savage, Sept. 6, 1781. © 
Killed, maſter. and 7 — 4 
wounded, captain, lieutenant, 
3 midſhipmen, 21 ſeamen: to- 
tal K. n 5 

CnARLIS STIRLING. 


* 
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cre for the Savage, who was ex- 


- - communicated in the incloſed pa- 
The courage, intrepidity, and 


be thought entitled to their lord- 


up, and came within oue league; 


7 S 


Extract of a Letter from Vice-Admis 
ral Arbuthnet, to My. Stephens, 
dated Bedford, of Sandy Hook, 
July 4, 1781. 


HAD the honour to mention, 
in my letter of this date, my 
intention of reporting ſome parti- 
cular circumſtances reſpecting the 
capture of the Atalanta; they are 


r. | 

The Atalanta, with a gallantry 
that does her captain the higheſt 
honour, maintained the action 
fome time- after the Trepaſſey 
ſtruck, until ſhe was a wreck, in 
which ſtate ſhe was carried to Ha- 
lifax. EP A 

The behaviour of Lieutenant 
Samuel Arden, of the Atalanta, 
was brilliant beyond expreſſion: he 
loſt his right arm in the fight, and, 
the inſtant it was dreſt, reſumed 
his ſtation on deck, where he re- 
mained until ſhe ftruck, notwith- 
ſtanding his weakneſs and loſs of 
blood. 

I doubt not, theſe matters will 


ſhips conſideration. 


Report of Mr. Philip Windſor, /ate 
Maſter of his Majeſty's Sloop the 
Trepaſſey, i» Halifax Harbour, 
June 11, 1781, wiz. © 


ON Sunday the 27th of May, 
1781, being on a cruize with the 
Atalanta floop, by order from the 
commanding officer at St. John's, 
Newfoundland, in lat. 41. * 
61. W. ſaw a ſail at three P. 

8. E. diſtant 4 leagues; we bore 


finding her a large ſhip, ſuppoſed 
her a two decker, and night com- 
ing 


* 


* 
' 


allein fight df her all night. 
Abu twelve at noon the next 

' day; it being almoſt calm, and 
cmhe ſtrange ſhip about half a mile 
to lecward, ſhe hoiſted! Rebel co- 
lours, and gave the Atalanta and 


us broadſide, we being then very 


nigir to each other; we then bore 
p cloſe alonghde of her, the Ata- 
don the ſtarboard, and the 


Frepaſſey on the larboard quarter, 


nud began to engage. About 
an hour after 2 ion began, 
ptain Smith, of the Tre- 

5 was killed; upon which J 

t to Lieutenant King to ac- 
quaint him thereof, in order to 
his reſuming the command, and 
ng the enemy-in the ſame 
or two hours and an half 

ger, and at laſt ſtruck the co- 
ours, in obedience to the orders 
he ſeut me by Mr. Samuel Pitts, 

a2 midſhipman of the ſhip: we loſt 
— five ſeamen killed and ten wound- 
ed in the action, which ended at 
alf paſt three P. M. The Ata- 
lanta con 
time, and 


then ſtruck alſo. 7 


/ The rebel frigate proved to be 
the Alliance. #1 


* 


repaſſey into a cartel brig; 


4 
90 & 


- £7 


ket i 


. 
— A pu "I 


129 
a 
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tinued to en ſome 


its being ſo 
every 


have brought her in here, 


„Tus letter, and the one following, were taken by the French in th 
North Ameriea; and were afterwards publiſhed in the Amſterdin 


with directions to fend the carte! ty 
Boſton, as Rebel pro g +) .{ 
Being thus left in chargeof theſe 
le, I think it my duty to ac. 
quaint you thereof, as command. 


0 

ing officer, requeſting to be dil. "1 
poſed of in ſuch manner az of 
ſhall direct; and being ready tg dit 
anſwer to any court- martial for. Med 
my ſhare and proportion in the nie 
defence and loſs of his majeſty dit 
ſaid ſloop. MD Aer of 
15 A. +». ') alli 
 z£-ParLie WrxnpDsoR, Maſter ist 


1 3 14. of the Tre aſſey. 

N. B. The Atalanta floop had 
16 guns and 125 men: the Tre 
paſſey ſloop 14 guns and 80 men. 


— —„— — 


Extract of a Letter from Lord Geo. 
Germain, to the Commiſſioner: a5. 
pointed to reftore Peact 10 Ameri 
ca, dated Whitehall, March 7, 
1781 *. 


1 HAVE received your dif 


patches of the zd of ]anuary, Kr 
together with the Jetter from $1 Ge 
Henry Clinton of the 21ſt of the ſon 
ſame month, and have had the Ma 


honour-to lay them before his ma. 
jeſty. The proclamation of 290 
December, which came incloſed 
with your diſpatches, will, I hope, 
produce thoſe good effects which 
you expect from it, and which, by 
-timed, gie 
/ery reaſon to hope for, It wil 
be a great ſatisfaction to me u 
preſent the king with an addreh 
rom an — the revolted pro- 
vinces, begging your interceſſion 


. 


he privilege of Pritiſh ſub- 
je, The narrow limits within 
which you have circumſcribed 


rality of alſurances given by you 
of re-eſtabliſhing the former con- 
%tutions, were, I doubt not, very 
judicious, neceſſary, and conve- 
nient: but as there are many 
things in the conſtitution of ſome 
of thoſe colonies, and indeed in 
all of them, in which the people 
wiſned to ſee ſome alterations; 
and there being others, which it 
is the common intereſt of both 
countries to change, you muſt be 
very careful leſt either your ac- 
tions or proclamations ſhould 


SS Tera es 


— 
— 
— 


= BS = $6 


a thoſe objects, or prevent the 


onſtitutron, "ſuch alterations as 
he e may chuſe to grant or 
olicat.?? © | 


Trac e, a Letter 


if William 
J, Knox, %; Secretary to Lord 
u Geo. Germain, 1 James Simp- 
he ſon, I/; dated Whitehall, 


Marr y, 17811. 
Herr you will be as good 


as your word, and write 
0 me as ſoon. as you can reach 
ew. Vork. When I conſider, 
mm the deplorable: condition of 
e rebellious forces, and our 
reat ſuperiority, that the inha- 
itants:of the revolted provinces 
il probably ſolicit for a nego- 
lauan, and perhaps ſuch '2 re. 
wit may come from Congreſs it- 
i, I wiſh you to be preſent; 
t knowing your perfect ac- 
dantance with the diſpoſitions 
| the inhabitants to, republican 
ples, and their utter aver 


Ss.” 58 ESR SD ES? 


8 


your exceptions, and the gene- 


reclude” a thorough inveſtigation 


polbilit/ ol introducing, in their 
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andi its being reflored 1 


fon to monarchy, it may be in 


your power to prevent the commiſ- 
ſioners making any conceſſion chat 


may tend to keep up thoſe princi- 


ples amongſt the inhabitants, and 


to ſee that no alteration be made 
in their conſtitutions, as it is in- 
tended to eftabliſh amongſt chem 
diſtinctions of rank, and new mo- 
del their government, by that of 
Great Britain, This method would 
certainly be more advantageous to 
the people, as it would bind then 
more firmly to this country, and 
de the means of preventing cala- 
mities ſimilar to thoſe: they (now: 
exporienee. “ | a 


2 — — mnt, 


Copy of a Letter written by My. 


Meyrick to General Arnold. 


HE following copy of a let 
ter, written by Mr. Mey 
rick, one of the army agents in 
London, to General Arnold, was 


found in the packet, Which was 


intercepted in its paſſage to New- 


Vork: :: | 


Parliament-freet, 30th Jan. 1781. 
* $1. R, v6 FA 

JI have received the ho- 
nour of your different letters, 
incloſing bills of exchange upon 
Harley and Drummond, (bank- 
ers to the court) ts the amount 
of 5000 I. ſterling, of the receipt 
of which I regularly gave you 
notice. On the day they were 
paid, I placed the ſum in the 
funds in compliance with your in- 
timation; and as the time was ex- 
tremely favourable, I flatter my- 
ſelf with. the pleaſure of meeting 
your approbation, and that you 
will be pleaſed with the manner 


in which J have diſpoſed of it. 7 
8 
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* +"; Agivig-probable.that ſome or There then remains af 
a e from, you, die.. f. oel. three pounds e 
Jig he — of Ä — money in lings and ſix: pence. | 
from that 1 Thus by this method, if I x. 


— 


P which I 2 al yh it, ceive any inſtructions from; you far 
- thought; ed not to ſhut up A employing. your money in adi 
__ cel 1454 eng. time might elapſe ent manner, I can. fell out the 
| beings; Leeceived. from you the — 6,900]. and. diſpoſe of your my. 
ers ſor transferring: ney, agreea ble to. your direction 
p vapilas in role had — be fore this letter reaches vou; and 
is * bene in Jour name; mean if it is your wiſh that it mould. 
7 eke ould not have main in the funds, it can be plac, 


—Ü— 2 — — — — - — — — — — Ct i a ů 7Üẽ 
* 
| 1 — . 


—— | _ for your uſe— The ed undet our name, by my tra 
2 — 29 haye adop ted is cam mon- ferring the 6, 900l. and joining i 
Iy ptastiſed in —.— cales, and $. £0 v0 100. The reaſon _ my 
5 can immediately alter it in what: purchaſing the latter ſum. in yoy 
ever manner you think proper, as name Was, that you might hae 
ſoon, as you will dome the oe rl an account open. The letter of 

X 10 give me notice of your ſenti- attorney, here encloſed, enable 


2 by. a letter. The wegung me alſo to receive the diridesd 


— — — — — — 
” 


| | 
| 
. for the whole 7, oool. after I hay a 
| "Fw 15% Met. Samuel nd transferred, 161 it is your wiſh that 1 
1 = Scholey... Stock-Brokgrs, I ſhould do it. I hope that I ui 
| Genoa Arnold, ol. now explained every thing ff : 
Wl - 2 in the. 3 . c JO you 3 aſſure you, 

= e 0 ave acted with greater care i 
1 = e 4 e. than if it had EH 
1 * r lor myie 1 
1 Vader the name K CE * pM 8 honour to be, t 
Major-Gen- Bene: Sir, 0 
dict Arnold, 1%] ͤ ¶ M Vour moſt bedient t 
5 ſterling ſtock, N yr and moſt humble ſervant, 0 
"a - Faber cont. inthe, N > baggy, Janes Mer niet. h 
mew conſolidated 1 | 3 c 
- + annuities at 4 per | 
dent. and 6, 900 l. HE following E | a 
| Lerling inthe fame. Tex his Excellency Gen. Walk 8 
—— under ET on was intercepted with mai J 
31 . — ant publiſhed in the New g 
by Late 4.587 10. 0 Y ork Gazertefor April Ach, 17% [ 
ny —— ne ü 15 0 General Waſhington, on ali 
8 Jouer of attorn fol * if Service; £ 

' _ ,ecemang the Uivi- | 
1 „ 0 1 6 To 1 Honourable Beyjania lu 


333 en riſon, £/q; l Huh 
Et So SY As 5 9 Delegates, Richmond , Vup 


a. * 
«= 
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APPENDIX to 


Head Quarters, New Wiadſer, 
2 March 27, 1781. 
Dek SIR, 1 
On my return from Newport, 


of February, with its incloſures, 
at Head Quarters. 
ingly. regret that I could not 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing you, 
not only from perſonal motives, 
but becauſe I could have-entered 
upon the ſubje& of ydur miſſion, 
in a much more free and full man- 
ner than is proper to be committed 


to paper. 1 1 
very early ſaw the difficulties 


r of and dangers to which the ſouthern 
bly ſtates would be expoſed for re- 
end ſources of cloathing, arms, and 
have ammunition, and recommended 
that magazines to be eftabliſhed, as 
han ample as their circumſtances would 
ſob; admit. It is true, they are not fo 
4, full of men as the northern ſtates; 
e in but they ought for that reaſon to 
ben have been more aſſiduous in raiſ- 

ing a permanent force, to have 

been always ready, becauſe they 

tannot draw a head of men toge- 

ther, as ſuddenly as their exigen- 
nt, cies may require. That policy 


has unhappily not been purſued 
either here or there, and we are 
nom ſuffering from the remnant of 
a Britiſh army what they could 
not, in the beginning, accompliſh 
with their forces at the higheſt. 
As yout requiſitions $0 to men, 
arms, ammunition and cloathing, 
{ ſhall give you a ſhort detail of 
our Gtuation and proſpects, as to 
the firſt, and of Qur ſupplies and 
expectations as to the three laſt, 

Mei. By the expiration of the 
mes of ſervice of the old troops, 
by the diſcharge of the levies en- 
aged for the campaign only—and 

Vol. XXIV. . 


+ * 
1 


1 found your favour of the 16th 


I exceed 


N * 
he CHRONICLE. fas 
by the unfortunate diffolugion of 
the Pennſylvanian line, I was left, 


previous to the march of, the de- 
tachment under the command of 


the Marquis de la Fayette, with 
a garriſon barely ſüfſicient for the 
* ſecutity of Weſt, Point—and two 
regiments in- Jerfey to ſupport the 
communication between & Dela- 
ware and North River. The York 
troops I had been obliged to ſend 
up for the ſecurity of the frontiers 
of that ſtate, Weak however as 
we were, I determined. to attempt 
the diſlodgment of Arnold in con- 
junction with the French Heet and 
army, and made the detachment 
to which J have alluded, 
In my late tour to the eaſtward, 
I found the accounts I had re- 
ceived of the progreſs of recruiting 
in thoſe ſtates, had been much ex- 
aggerated—and I fear we ſhall, in 
the end, be obliged again to take 
a great r of their quotas 
in levies for the campaign, in- 
ſtead of ſoldiers for three years, or 
for the war. The regiments of 
New-York having been reduced 
to two, they have but few men to 
raiſe, — depends upon vo- 
nar of enliſtments upon a. con- 
trated bounty, and I cannot 
therefore promiſe myſelf much 
ſucceſs from the mode. The 
Pennſylvania line you know is or- 


dered to compoſe part of the 
ſouthern army, Generat Wayne 
is fo fan ſe he 


uine as to ſu 

will bog bs able to rior. . 2 with 
1000 or 1200 men, but I fancy he 
rather over-rates the matter. 
Tou will readily perceive, from 
the foregoing ſtate, that there is 

little probability of adding to the 
force already ordered to the ſouth- 
ward. For ſhould the battalions 
from New Hampſhire to New- 


IX 0 Jeziey 


— 
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Jerſey incluſive be compleated (a 
thing. not to be expected) we 
| Hall, after the neceſſary detach- 
-ments for the frontiers and other 
| 24 57 are made, have an army 
Barely fufficient to keep the enemy 
in check in New-York. Except 
this is done, they will have no- 
thing to hinder them from throw- 
ing further reinforcements to the 
fouthward'; and to be obliged to 
follow by land every Stack mar 
of their army, which they always 
make by ſea, will only end in a 
Foitleſs diſſipation of what may 
now be called the northern army. 
You may he aſſured that the moſt 
powerful ' diverſion” that can be 
made in favour of the ſouthern 
Rates, will be a reſpectable force 
in the neighbourhood of New 
York. I have hitherto been ſpeak - 
ing of our own reſources. Should 
a reinforcement arrive to the 
French fleet and army, the face of 

matters may be entirely changed. 
. Arms. F do not find that we 


can, at any rate, have more than 


2600 ſtand of arms to ſpare, per- 
"haps not fo many; for ſhould the 
battalions which are to compoſe 
this army be compleat, or nearly 
fo, they will take all that are in 
repair or repairable. The 2000 
tand came in the alliance from 
France, and I kept them apart for 
an exipency. 8 

- Ammunition. Our ftock of am- 
munition, though competent to 
the defenſive, is, by a late eſti- 

mate of the commanding officer of 
- artillery, vaſtly ſhort of an offen- 

five operation of any conſequence. 

Should circumſtances put it in our 

power to attempt ſuch an one, we 

muſt depend upon the private mag- 

azines of the ſtates, and upon our 


/ allies.—On the contrary, ſhould 


7” 


w_ 


the defenſive plan be detetmined 
upon, what ammunition can be 
ſpared will be undoubtedly ſent 
to the ſouthward, . 

' Chathing. Of cloathing we are 
in a manner exhauſted. We haye 
not enough for the few recruits 
which may be expected, and ex. 
cept that which has been ſo long 
looked for and talked of from 
France ſhould arrive, the troops 
mult next winter go naked, un. 
Teſs their ſtates can ſupply them. 

From the foregoing repreſenta. 
tion, you will perceive that the 
proportion of the continentalarmy, 
already allofted to ſouthern fer. 
vice, is as much as, from preſent 
appearances, can be ſpared for 
that purpoſe, and that a ſupply of 
arms, ammunition, or cloathing 
of any-conſequence muſt depend, 
in a great meaſure, upon future 
purchaſes or 1mportation. 

Nothing which is within the 
compaſs of my power ſhall be 
wanting to give ſupport to the 
ſouthern ſtates ; but you may rea- 
dily conceive how irkſome a thing 
it muſt be to me to be called upon 
for aſſiſtance, when [I have not the 


means of affording it. 


I am, with the greateſt regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
and humble ſervant, 
G. WASHINGTON, 


Hon. Benj. Harriſon, E/7; 


— 


Mr. Adams, ambaſſador 
from the American Congrels at 
Amſterdam, to Thomas Cuſhing, 
Lieutenant Governor of Mails- 


chuſets, was found on board 2 
| | pri 


N following letter from 


prite Brigantine Cabot, and car- 
ried into St. Chriſtopher's. | 


12 Anfterdam, Dec. 15, 1780. 
Din CusHiNG, 

1 writ to you on the 2d inſtant 
by way of France, under coyer, to 
Congreſs; but our friend Heart- 
well, who delivered me your diſ- 
atches, going out by way of St. 
6 org may get this letter to you 
ſooner than the other. You will 
j have heard ,of the unfortunate 
* capture of poor Laurens, with his 

papers, and the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
5 dor's memorial to the States Ge- 
wi neral in, conſequence thereof. 
2 What it may produce is yet doubt- 
fal, though the general opinion 
8 here is, that it will be nothing 
alarming... Sir Joſeph Yorke has 
preſented a ſecond memorial, but 
. you may depend upon it the ſtates 
1 will not be bullied into any thing. 
It is thought that England will 
not at this conjuncture widen the 
breach with the Republic ; but, 
8 eren if they ſhould, it will do us 
no harm for them to have more ene- 
mies to contend with. A raſh ſtep 
taken by them at this time, when 
| all the powers of Europe are jealous 
of them, and favourably inclined 
to American independence, may 
prove their entire ruin. Our in- 
dependence is conſidered here as 
eſtabliſned. The Empreſs of Ruſ- 
la has already, in effect, taken a 
2 decided part in our favour, and 

other E an nations are well 
aclined to ſupport our cauſe. 

In this city we have many. pow- 
erfal friends, who, as well as all 
Lurope, diſdain. the pride of the 
vnitih miniſtry, which is not leſs 

picuous in the memorials pre- 


ſeated to their High Mightinefles, 


C oo wry xz __ Wk . FX... ; 


* 
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Sha 


— "1 * — k L : 
than it was in the anſwer return- 
ed-to the petition, of Congreſs. 


Pride, indeed, ſeems to be ende- 


mial to that nation; but I think 
it wont be long before we ſee its 
downfall. 


- 


proteſt I ſee ho ground for 


your gloomy Teures ons, Lou 


talk of the difficulty of recroitin 
the army, the depreciation. > 
Congreſs notes, the complaints of 
public creditors, and the flood of 
counterfeit money among you, 
&c. Theſe doubts and fears are 


really provoking, and the. ſource ' 


of them only in your own irreſo- 
lute breaſt. Can you expect to 
gain your point, or accomplith 
any thing great, without the com- 
mon incidents of war? Compare 


yourſelves with other countries, 


and ſee their exertions for thingy 
.of much leſs moment. England, 
for example, at the beginning of 
this war, was a hundred and Wir- 
ty millions in debt, and yet, the 
Britiſh miniſtry, merely to gratify 
their pride, involved their coun- 
try in an expence of twenty mil. 
lions per ann. more. 70 
This cauſes a depreciation of 
their money, and complaints, a- 
mong their creditors, who have 
quite as much reaſon as yours, 
moſt of them having already ſunk 
forty per cent. of their. capital, 
i we then, who have our all 
at ftake, talk of burthens, and 
the perplexities of a paper me- 
dium. __ 
Different nations have different 
modes of railing money for the 
ublic expenditure, which is uſual- 
ly done according to the-genius of 
the people, and the farm of their 
E | Moſt of thoſe in 
urope have occaſionally heen 
driven to the uſe of paper money, 
* 


(R] 2 


[ 


: 265] a. eam 2d hiyow 
urp0 4 um in 
pry joe lod 


ca Rave 
when almoſt 


can be from the wiſeſt 
inſtitutions? I wiſh theſe good 
8 whom you mention, 
Would exert themſelves in their 
_ ſeveral profeſlions to ftop thoſe 
growing enormities which are the 
© turce of all the calamities of the 
country, and which ſooner or later, 
if not ſtopt, muſt end in its de- 
ſtruction. 25 
Our money matters are in a 
dod way, which I writ to you 
ally upon in my faſt. You muſt 
have patience till they can be ac- 
com liſhed, and in the mean time 
do the beſt you can. Many here, 
who know the country, laugh at 
your complaints, and ſay that a 
few duties and exciſes, judicioufly 
laid throughout the continent, 
would pay the whole army ex- 
pences without being felt. I ad- 
viſe to reſtrainmg the conſumption 
of foreign ſuperfluitics, — 


trodueing ſumptuary laws; though 


it may be policy, for the encou- 
fagement of ſoldiers, to indulge 


them in a livery as ſplendid as 


may be convenient. | 
I am ſorry to ſee you fo an- 
*#wous for an accommodation, and 
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9 1575 un 
revolutions that will 


in- fr 
hade timely opt it. I would have 


HITS 14 u. Tx. 


done Are you aware of the 
unavdi 
ce? New arrangements 


poles of deſpotiſm; the captors 


returned to their former owners; a 


door ed for innumerable lay 
fuits for iflegal payments; the 
perty of whole continent 


t afloat; and, afterall, are you 
ſure our great ally would conſent 
to it? In truth, I can fee nothing 
ſhort of independence that can 
ſertle it, without the remedy being 
more fatal than the diſeaſe. 

Ir is true, I believe, what you 
ſuggeſt, that Lord North ſhewed 
a diſpoſition to give up the con- 


enlikely, by the repreſcutation of the 
Americans in London, uhv, in con- 
junction with their coadjutors it 
America, habe been thorns to us in- 
deed on both fades the water ; but J 
think their career might have beer 
opt on your fide, if the executive 
officers bud not been too timid inc 
point which I fo ftrenuouſly recen. 
mended at fi, namely, to fine, in- 
priſon, and hang all inimical to tht 
cauſe, without favour or affectin. 
I foreſawo the evil that would ari 
om that quarter, and wiſoed t 


hanged my own brother if he d 
took a part with our enemy in thit 
conteſt. | ; 
I believe there never was an Y- 
ſtance of ſuch deluſion 'as tho# 


count, 


people are under to ſacrifice then 


teſt A but was diverted from it, nt | 
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Fo irene fide with a 


le Wu neither reward or 
Kals, and T bare yvod au- . 


ha 
. len W ede Te 


85 u but their loyalty 


One would thibk chat this 4— 


if it was Known and believed, 
would be enough to prevent others 
from falling into the ſame ſnare. 
Hrarteoell, 20% has been Jome time 
2 0 in London, wwill Live you You 
5 ul information ; 
"rel vou che talk we have wi 
About a ſtipend far ——, which 
N 


f f 


their intereſt, and their would be money well laid out. 


"Thoſe" who exert "themſelves fo - 
OO to he re 
A7 are "moſt und | 
cat Toe it; but gn 
vt be obſerved, 
oy 1 an write to che | 


cbr 1 ſhall be 1 ex plielt 
upon foine 45 whi ck I or 


"writ to C 


and which 


he probably Sil communicate, 
which makes it unneceſſary wo add 


"Tam your a 


Moc 2 


, 


ate friend, — 
Joan ADAMS. 
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any more to _ at prefent. 0 


4+ 2.05 ? 
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The lowing | authentic Extracts from "the Corn- Regiſter, are taken 
from Accounts collected from the Ouſtom- Houſe Books, and deli. 
vered to Mr. John James Cather wood, by er of Parliament. 
A Account of the wantities of all Corn an ain exported om, and in- 
- "ported into En 24 4 9090 Rand, Wt 12 Baunties 225 Drawbach 
ms and the Duties received thereon, or © one T. ear ended the 4 of Ja- 


wore 1782. . Ay 
, 1799 E X r O Rr TE P. 


8 6: Britiſh 1 Foreign | Bounties and 
e | [ Quarters. | 1 uarters. | Drawbacks paid; 


, 
Wheat ws Sie; 2,204 44,7267 „4. 
Wheat Meal and Flour d 6 
Ne [2.550 [150 
Barley '-  - J 21,711 [ Nil | 

Male 10,928 Nil 26 6 3 10; Bo, 
Gate. 4 <<} 9,002 128,284] . 
Oatmeal N 8,563 116 4 9 2 Dr. 
Beans - - - ][ 15,248 430 
Peaſe '- - '- = - 2,826 290 | 

MEET LAND. | 
Wheat * 82 4 
Wheat Flour - - - 9,336 {| 
Barley and Bear - - | 15,588 


Barley Meal - - 


- I 
Barley hulled - - - 82 | 
Malt - - - - 0% Fj-- - = -| 5,653 10 9iBo, 
Oats - - - = - 1,171 
Oatmeal — — io... 0 5,650 
Peaſe and Beans 50 | 


Biſcuit - - 6,3831. | 
| IMPORTED. 


1781. | Quarters. | Duties 
ENGLAND. received. 
Wheat — -| 143,772 . 

Wheat Flour - - -| 15,924 
* 1 — Boys 
ar FFT 
i EE -| 2 4-275 4. 9 
„% 367 | 
„ +» - 3,244 
— 3. * 1 — — 14,508 
$COTLAND. 
eat Flour — - gg! ” 
Oats - - = ] 53.576 
| ewt. qr. Ib. 447 6 3+ 


A — 2 | | 
Biſcuit = 2 - 143 —27)| _ 


The following is an account of the avera 


and fene Ars the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1781. 
| Rye 


, 
— 


N Barley Oats || Beans 


2 10 


N. B. The Price of the- fineſt and coarſeſt "Bs of grain generally 
exceed and reduce the average price as follows, via Sx 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans. 
Per buſhel, 84. * 734K 8d. 64. WH). 


— 2 
— * — 


* Office, Jan. 23, ib. 
An * of all the Men raiſed Fr bis Majeſty's Navy, Marines in- 
, from the 29th of September, 1774, to the 29th of September, 


* 
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prices of corn in England 


hes en each Year. , 
| Years. Ne. raiſed; "15A 
{©2002 ' 1775 es 4734 
1776 — . "2156 
1777 —_— 3745 
| . 1778 — 141847 
| 8 1779 9 41832 
To September — 1780 — 28210 
175990 +. 5 
4 ey Navy Office, Jan. 23, Geek 
An FIG. all the Number of the Men abb have died i in actual Service 


in his Majeſty's Navy. fince the finſt Da 


of the Wanber of futh | 


yy of January, 17 
ing (as £5 as may be) thoſe who — been Killed by 
of en as haue deſerted the ſaid Serwvies in the 


ſame. Periad, as. far as the ſeueral Accounts. can be made uf, alſtin- 


76, Aiſtinguiſb- 
750 4 ; and 


gnifing each Year. — 
| ' e 8 ä FI, — Vw 
e —\'Þ TINT TEE © 
Tears, 8 2 EE IT 
| 1776 — 1679 10, 178, 53212 
„ . 3847. 49 3287 7085 
7 — 4801. 254 9055 9919 
177 — 926 3 5277 11541 
1 r 
Total 7 18545 1243 19788 42069 2 
| en e eee nl ne een State 


„ 
4 P >, 1 1. 1 


. Fi I , 


K ... 


c 


. 3 ? 


FAY A NN Var EG! SR R, 


i 
_ * pb + „n wu, : Ned ww... 
ner vt td b War. er, 234 ler-, 1781, 


Si 2 5 oe 17 BY E gegular land forces, ofhcers ge, 
merica 9 elt! 1 as they e were at the end 
Yogr 177 DO am) _ N a i 
| 1 * „ eee Eg ER. £ 
- > 2 | | —— — 1 — tho 4 Y.> * 12 58 
5 ann 
ee 5 * I 
„ n — 1 . 
" Under-SifHeriry Clinton, Denn e 
| return of Dec. 1, 1999 © — 59r 83 140 17077 19153 30 
* 4 Vnder Gen. Heldimand, by monthly 
7 © return of Dec. 1, 2 1779 n 230 300g 3385 $41 
— Under the Convention, by meirhly 


return of  Avguft 1, 7 +. 26 258 1228 1646 2 
nd 5 monthly return of n 4 1 66 712 6076 7230 415 
aur Offer, January 234, 1787. 
Ain erde men les and 845 in his majeſty's Britiſh land forces, 
including two battaliens of marines ſerving on ſhore, by death, 


a de ſertion, wounds or ſickneſs, in North America and the 


es, . rt, 1774, d hs date of the laſt return. 


* | t & 7 
es I 
| „ese l 
24 * 91285 —— — 1 283 = 
* S 8 8 
. ed Amer cs, under Generals Gaye and Haldimand, 30 oc 47 16 
L i 2 — — — 39 ooo 4 20 
2775, N. r Gens. Hals, mand, Gage, and ee, 781 O0 115 249 
. IHMC. 
er Sit Wi Cs — 192 679 
| 2376 5 WE * Sir Guy Eg — — *— * — 5 
rr co 80 a 
wake Tho under SF William Howe | — 4 — 1274 282 490 
mh, under Sir Guy Carletonn!kↄ 81 162 20 29 
- 5 as under: General. Burgoyne + T 2262 484 % 5 
Wet. ide, — — 303 doo k 105 40 
Tender Sir William Howe — 2311 641 628 12% 
vn ee, under Sir Guy Carieton — 219 146 32 37 
„ - C unter the * of Saratoga . 61 1 381 546 #3 
" Well-Indies — 236 ooo 104 7 
en " under; der Sir Henry Chacon — — 1154 1026 263 444 * 
1779 N. America, under Generel Haldimant +, — 42 1635 27 #7 
3 Oats 16-2) under the Convention | — — — 3 25g 76 oc0 
We- dieses r 
>; Amel under Sir Hearv "FRY cies [< * No retbrn; MK | 
9e N. Aynerica, a, onen Generel Haldimans — — 166 38 J 
3 5 = Conventios— 3 260 192 000 
Weft- > — —  ——_ 203 000 Em 1. 
Bm 
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„ Tbe War Office have not the Ihe afcertelning . number of men loſl by cap- 
Wity, having no account of what the whole number of priſoners taken i ip any one year 
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e Welt. hari, in 5 N a 1780. W 
Non commi 22 

4 Sea Offcere. Fcers, dr. — 
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VE 


— > "a A D 
7 5 'L 2 8 7 pe” 
Ie! 
dn 
3 8 8 AIS SA A 
ae, 2.4 1.4000 08 
1 9 4 118 8-1 0-9. 11, $049.22 
% 1 4 % 2 0. 1 2 1: 1 if, 30.4347 
o 0 © © © © © o o % 00.00. 0d 1 
11 8 2 8 o 1 1 1 2. 49,59 2 
% 1 6 1 7 % 2 1 1 4 %%% 422. 
enn, Wo 
jo, <p. e e 0;0 1 20 233. $ 
LN = % 7 10-10: 00 44 
ca a M@AKEAOAASMKHA, £ % 
00 O %o © O1 o © © oo co oo 1665 
| 10-3, r 7 O 1 F 1 1 90-4 $2 
h o 1 1 6 2x2 8 o 11 1 1 3 40 22 
* . 
5 eee 
8 W 5X .1 1.7 037 24 
N EY 0-5-2 46 oe » 1 r 1 '26 38 23 
4 bony $70 11 1 & 939: 38 
I FRET. 70 4.1.0, 3.0 2 29 
6 STE To 34 1.1 9 a> it 
* r 7K 
9 ren ee 
3 oeh geo. o o ern 1.2. e 
0 Recruits o © e 0 00 0 0 0 0 0. 0.09, 00, 00 164g 
8 Total 8 13 25 _ 231 139 1 19 19 19 19 665 787 432 18374 10882" "20882 


yy be, or of the priſoners that may have been exchanged in the courſe of it. They. 
ly know what the number of priſoners are at the time that the return is made. 
be monthly returns not afligning the reaſons for which ſoldiers are diſcharges, 
1 t War Office cannot, agreeable to the directions of the order of the Houſe of Com- 
v0s, diſtinguiſh thoſe men who ark loft or diſabled by wounds or fickneſs; the whole 
mber diſcharged are therefore fated, in which thoſe diſmiſſed for miſbehaviour, 
dee apprentices, claimed by other corps, draughted from one regiment to ano- 
> ed for a muy of cauſes, belides that of inability to ave longer, * 
1144 The priſoners of the army under theſe heads, are ſuch as were taken by he 
dem previous to the Convention of Saratoga. The men comprehended in the Con- 
ation have never been-allowed to be priſoners of war; "ow 2 by death and 
ſertion, and the numbers diſcharged, are regularly given, | The effeQives detaĩnhed in 
Fs cemtraryts he — are as follow :: / 

Britiſh privates, aba! Raw 


1150 By return of November 17, 177 — 23833 
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jp Ditto 1, 177 — 1838 % 
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; "ble en in North Britain not ee from 2gth * 2764 

7 29th Sept. 1789. _.. 1 
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7 wg, 4 - — 2 197% — 23078 


War Office, — by 1981, 
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for the Service of the year 178 1. 


the town of Berwick upon Tweed; and Ny | 
portionable ceſs, according to the ninth ar 


Britain called Scotland — 
2. Reſolved, That, towards raiſing the ſupply 
granted to his majeſty, the duties upon malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, which, by an AR of parhament 
of the twentieth year of his preſent majeſty's reign, 
have continuance to the 24th day of June, 1781, be 
further continued, and charged upon all — which 
ſhall be made, and all mum which ſhall be made 
or imported, and all cyder and perry which ſhall be 
made for ſale, within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
from the 23d day of June, 1781, to the 24th day 
of June I 782 — (— — — — 
FP U ART 6, 1781. 2 
Reſolved, That towards raiſing the ſupply grant- 
ed to his majeſty, there be iſſued and applied the 
lum of two hundred and eighty-eight thouſand 
tree hundred and -forty-fix pounds, nineteen ſhil- 
ings, and eight pence, remaining in the receipt 
of the exchequer on the fifth day of January, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and e the 
liſpoſition of parliament, of the monies which had 
then ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, overplus mo- 
ues, and other revenues, compofing the fund, 
dmmonly called The Sinking Fund 
Macen 8. £1 
Reſolved, That, towards raiſing the 


be raiſed by annuities, and the further ſum of four 
undred and eighty thouſand pounds by a lottery, 
| manner following; that is to ſay, | 
That every contributor to the ſaid twelve mil- 
ns ſhall, for one hundred pounds contributed 
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Novzungs 16, 1866. r 
7 R ESOLVED, That,.. cowards railing ag. e 

ſupply granted to his majeſty, the ſum a | 
four ſhillings in the-pound, and no more, be raiſed * q 
within the ſpace of one year, from the 25th day of | 
March, 1781, upon lands, tenements, heredita _ * 
ments, penſions, „ eſtates, in | * +. 
part of Great Britain called England, Wales, an 3 


> ho 
e OT 
the treaty of union, be laid upon that part of Great 
. %%% 0 


pri? 
granted to his majeſty, the ſum of twelve milſions 
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and 
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. Er be entitled t the principal ſum of ne 

eo pounds in annuities, after the rate of ce 

=_ 1 you centum; and to an additional principal 

= - Jum of fifty pounds in like annuities, after the rate 

| of three pounds per centum, and alſo to a farther 
. princiat ſum of twenty-five: pounds in annuities, / 


after the rate of four pounds per centum ; the ſaid Fg. 
ſeveral annuities, after the cate of three pounds # 


Per centum, and four p- per centum, reſpec" 
tively, to commence the n fth day of January, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one,. nn 

That the ſum of twelve millions, to be contri- 2158 
bduted as aforeſaid, together with the additional! 
capital of fifty pounds to every one hundred pounds nnd 
advanced and paid, amounting to fix millions, 
making together in the whole eighteen millions in 
annuities, after the rate of three pounds per centum, 
be, from the time of their commencement, ad- 
ded to, and made one joint ſtock with, the three 
pounds per cent. annuities conſolidated by the Acts 
of the uventy- fifth, twenty- eighth, twenty-ninth, 
thirty-ſecond, and thirty -· third of George the Se- 

cond, and by ſeveral ſubſequent Acts, and charged 
upon the ſinking fund, and ſhall be payable and 
transferrable-at the Bank of England at the ſame 

time, and in the fame manner, and ſubje& to the 
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n e i ee: - | ills 
| x . per cent. conſolidated annuiĩties are payable by 
And transferrable there, and redeemable by parlia- me 

ment: | PIG» # | een ber 


1 That the annuity, in reſpect of the ſaid addition- 
4 ſum or capital of twenty-five pounds, to which 
| every contributor of one hundred pounds contribut- 
ed as aforeſaid ſhall be entitled, making together in 
the whole three millions, t6 carry an intereſt and 
annuity, after the rate of four per cent. -ſhall be 
paid at the Bank of England for one quarter of a 
year, from the 5th day of January one thouſand fe- 
ven hundred and eighty-one, to the fifth day of 
April following, and from that time ſhall be added 
and made one joint ſtock with certain annuities, 
after the rate four pounds per cent. which were 
conſolidated by an Act of the laſt ſeſſion of 1 1 
ment, and ſhall alſo be charged upon the finking 
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fund, and ſhall be payable and trans ferrable at the 

Bank of England at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
manner, and ſubject to the like redemption by par- 
; - Hament, as the ſaid conſolidated four pounds per 
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cent. annuities are ee . 
and redeemable by parliament. ' 1, Ty 
That every contributor: bee 
laid ſum of twelve millions ſn 
ſand pounds contributed; be entitled to aur tickets: 
in a lottery to conſiſt of forty-eight thouſand tickets, 
it amounting to four. hundred- and 1 0 abend, 
pounds, upon payment of the further ſum of ten 
pounds for each ticket, the ſaid faurihundred and 


Wi eighty thouſand pounds tobe diſtrihuted into pries 
; for the benefit of the, proprietars of. the forcunate Vo 4 30 

1 tickets in the ſaid lottery, Which ſhall be paid 1 do, 3 

if money, at the Bank of England „ to ſuch propr r owl « 


tors upon demand, as ſoon after the firſt, day af... 

March one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty. wo... 75 

as certificates can be ee. . ed 9 W 

tion whatſoever. et 
That contributor: ſhall, on. or before "Eee 

the fifteenth * of this inſtant March, make a de- 

pokit of fifteen pounds per cent. on ſuch ſum as he 

or ſhe ſhall chuſe to ſubleride, towards raiſing the 

faid ſum of twelve millions, with the chief caſhier. 

or caſhiers of the governor and company of the Bank 

of England, and alſo a depoſit of fifteen pounds per 

cent, with the ſaid caſhier or caſhiers; in part of the 

monies to be contributed towards raiſing the ſaid 

ſum of four hundred and eighty thouſand pounds 

by lottery, as a ſecurity for — the future Far 

ments reſpectively, on or before + "4 days or 

hereinafter limited; that is to ſay, 1 
On (. 12, ooo, ooo to be raiſed by . 


L. ic per cent. on or before the 27th day of April next. 


J. io per cent. on or before the 18th day of May next. 


10 per cent. on or before the ah day of July next. 


8 lo per cent. on or before the 14th — of June next. ä 
i per cent. on or before the 2 1ſt day of Auguſt next. 


4.10 per cent. on or before the 18th day of Sept. next. 
7 10 per cent. on or before the 23d 2 of Oct. next. 


10 — cent. on or before the 230 day of Nov. DEX.” 


On the lottery for 2 480,000 
20 per cent. 2 or 


20 per cent. on or before the 11th day of Sept. next, 
That all the monies, ſo to be received by the faid | 
pay of the Bank of England, ſhall be paid into 
3 of the exchequer, 2, 2 applied _ ls 1 


5 reg 
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ſore the 11th day of May next. 
35 per cent. on or before the 1oth day of July next. 


«20. per cent. on or before the 9th day of Oct. next. 


caſhier or caſhiers of the governor and com- 


| voted by this houſe in this ſeſſion of 


hole of his or her colltrtharionidricy | 
ſam of twelve millions de be contributed as affe: 


5 faid at any time 


2% A , 'KEO1 STER, v4.7 2 
time to time to ſuch ſervices s ul? chen Kuve'Been" * eli vitae" w 


1 ve We ib. 


pay i de Sk rb 
3 nnn 
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That every contribüter, who thi 


beſore the twenty-frcont duy rr be 
October next, or on*actount e of e her Mare s n 52g 
the faid lottery on o or hefore"the me * 0-0 
next, ſhall be allowed an intereſt, * 


85 count, after the e to. both ei Og 3710349") #50 
annum, on the ſum d comp! ng Mn! \ et 2 15 


vely de do os from. the "mp = 1 I Cy 
bard mo 1 08 „ „ 


e ſi to de N weh 


228 — the fam 
of compleatin e. r 
of — Go, "Int ye 
for the faid an 
E October next in 
account of the ſaid lottery; ber? chat all nuch p T's 
ſons as ſhall make tfeir ar payments on ce Rae” * 
lottery ſhall have their tickets delivered to ka == as * 


if 


ſoon as they can . mate out dect 5 1 
ral —2— ms ane 
1. Reſolved, br = . 
ted to his jel Shows 
e ſum of ſeven hundred i 7 be ook ank "oe _ 
— ſeven pound e Ming: „And ten = elevators 
pence, remaining "the teceipt-of the Pexcheracy ad re 


on there ay ol Ap Hl; 1787, thi MENS... OO 
parliament, of the 98885 nen ba then ariſen or. e eee, 


the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, overplus monies,” and other 


+ the Sinking Fund 3 


WI and Gers ary, after ſatisfying the . 


revenues, compoſing the fund, I _ 
ren LO 10 

2. That, towards raiſing the ſupp ys Mera 

his majeſty, there be 55 and ſum Se 

twenty-three thouſand ſeven” hundred and eigh 

pounds, eleven ſhillings, and ten pence halfp . 

remaining in the recei ef the cxebequ er on the 

5th day of 41 10 1781, of the two Reyenthy exciſe ' 

grey by an Act of partiament of the fifth and 
years of the reign of their late ma jeſter King © 


br . e 3 44" 


veral c and incum ances there f for the - 
half year then ended fo Fe — 5708 ab 


3- That, towards'raifin ys . to his 
majeſty, there de iſſued Ft 2 ſum of for- 


ty thouſand pounds, 5 in the receipt of the -e * 
exchequer en the fifti pres "April, 1291, of t 2 
duties on wines, by 


gore an 748 l c MT 5: __ _—_— 
his wt majeſty, for r at es; 


3 £-+3-8-4-- 


» 


x Dns t ROM ICLE. PR 
Lila, ave annuities 2 — 
15 5 if 4 no - edw . 


wy 1 
his majeſty, there be Ss fy „ 


ſfty-· ix thouſand pays 1 © TCCC eee * 
of 1 exchequer * 1 7781 + : — 3 ee 
the duties on glaſ 4 of R Hef q , V i 


F101 « 44 a2 x7 - 2 


9 ey 4,69 . 2 18 


TY 
Nuit 


gra by an Act Fla of 99: pes ee 
of his late FE: Fas 7 {i b fl, #2 WITTE —— 
| ply the ſev — by 5 Ich 4 of 5 * prog 1 Y 
9 juan. 178 8 Ten. . 80 8 ore: 
* Mar itt, oh, 1059 11 ves 
Reſolved, - That, towards maifing the oy * bun d ts e 


5 ted to his ma the Tu a mi „ 140; 4 i; 
Fd dee plundered by Joans on Kk. — 


. WH chequer bills, if not diſchar with yy rs Ly 

MM thereupon, oncr bene jor 8.5 225 April, 15 n 

o de exchanged and received in lee in ſu e 
manner as exchequer bills have uſually been 22 * 


10 W ene recetgg E 2 — ee 0 0 


Reſolved, That, 1 raiſing the fup 
ted to his majeſty, the farther — of ane 5 
on nine hundred thouſand A be raiſed, by 
loans or exchequer bills, to be charged 3 * 
n . | 
ment; and ſuch exc er nat 

vith intereſt there be py before the 5th day of 


April, 1782, ed and 15 
. 3 — have afcally 


ment in ſuch manner as exc 


? n ip 1,909,800 o <0 


J 14 | 
R * — 4 raiſing the ſupply 
pranted to his majeſty, * ropoſal of the gover- 
nor and company of the Bank of England, for ad- 
rancing the ſym of two millions on exchequer bills, < 
upon ſuch terms and conditions as are therein PF 
mentioned, be accepted |. —— — 2,000,000 0 '” 
Reſolved, 1a 75. — raifing the ſupply 1 
1. v at, towards e 
5 = to his majeſty, there 2 the ſum of 
teen thouſand . hundred and 222 i, 
pounds, fix ſhillings t-pence 
ee the af eee, R 
5th da y of April, 1781, i a 41775 n | e . 
3 ei; 10 1 13 


1 1 2 
K 
, on * 


" a ANNU was! R —— R. en. 


af parliament, « excluſive of the ſurplas then remain: n gf aps ces 
. Ing of the Sinking fund ——— Aa 77 6 L 
” 2. That ſuch of the monies as ſhall bee nts id into” 8 a 
the receipt of the exchequer after the 1 day of” 10 "raid? in gi 
April, 1 2 ; and on or before the 3 ch 425 of April, -4 wig: a it 
1782, rele of the Janice charged 12 belag 2; 0 
- Acs, made in he 'Y frh, and fourteenth 8 „ 
preſent 3 & Bo rtation' and . 44 
exportation of gum ig and, bic, be x 5 n 
x 2 — Soo he 7 e 0 n d. 
377 FTLL 25 ©@; r "i. TIr 
2 ON” . 0 Of 
45 UNE n | A ens 
has By That, towards be 2 "Riya py rome to 2 I * 
- bis majeſty, there "be meg and a 715 eng 
of one million ſeven' hundred — 25 Rig. 25620551 0 
ſayd nine hundred and twelve pound, two l- N 
lings, and two pence, out of ſuch moles: as have OO 
— 2 or ſhall ol may ariſe, of the furpluſſes,,ĩ 
- exceſſes, or overplus monies, and other revenues, 7 925A 
1 the! f — called the finking' nn 
ä Ci. I $742,914, 2 4 
2. That, towards raiſing the ſupply” granted to 
his majeſty, there Oy 'app plied a fum,” not exceeding © 
four hu thouſan pounds, out of the balances” | 
remaining in the ew gn of the Right Honourable © 
. -» George Nugent Earl Temple, the perſonal repre- © 
ſentative of the Right Honourable George Oe." * * 
ville, deceaſed, of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam, Lord Viſcount Barrington, in the kingdom of Hy "n 
Ireland, and of the Right Honourable ichard Pa 
Lord Viſcount Howe in the kingdom of Ireland, © - 
and of Sir Gilbert Elliot, baronet, the perſonal re- In 
ſentative. of the Right Honourable Sir Gilbert yy. | 
| Eliot, baronet, gd, late treaſurers of his | 
majeſty's navy, and of John Powell, Eſq; the only 
„ 1 of the 1450 Right Hon, re Wm 
Holland, deceaſed} and of the Right Hon. Caro- 
line Baroneſs Greenwich, the perſonal repreſenta- N 
tive of the t Hon. Charles Townſhend, de- 
ceaſed, and of the Right Hon. Frederick Lord 
North, and of George John Cooke and Charles 
Molloy, Eſqrs. the 3 | repreſentatives of tbe 
late George Cooke, Eſq; deceaſed; and of the Right - 
Hon. Thomas Townſhend, and of George John 
Cooke and Charles Molloy 3 Eiquires, the 7 8 6 
. Fepreſentatives of the late G as Cooke, Eſq; de- | % 
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eaſed, late paytnaſters, general eral of þ pi men's. n 5 5 4 


dee, han balken ö Fo he ſapply ly granted to 
ei _— be a plied. the fam of 0 eighteen 118 iF 
thouſand { even h 1 and twenty-three pounds, * c f | | Do- 4 
thirteen ſhillings, 3nd eleyen. pence, remaming un 
the han — of Sir William Howe, late commander 
1 del in North America; mg the ſum of one 1 
thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds, 
fourteen ſhillings, remaining in the hands of the 2 &. 
executors of Zachary Philip Fonnereau, Eſq; de- A* 
ceaſed, and Sir Merrick Burrell, baronet, con- LO Be 
trators for furniſhing the arrifon of Gibraltar rnd 6 
with proviſions, from the cath day of May, 1777, ; | 
to the 17th day of Jan 1 791; and the ſum ad 
of eight — iS eight hundred and AIDEN -. IB hank 
pounds, one ſhilling, and four pence farthing, re. 
maining in the han of Thomas Rumſey, Eſq; act- ee 
ing executor of John Richardſon, Eſq; agent to 
the out- penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital, from the ö 
25th day. of December, 1773, to the 24th. day of | Ni 
— 17743 and the fum of ſeven hundred and 
erenty- two pounds, eight ſhillmgs, and fix , pence _ 
half-penny, remaining 1n the han s of Sir William ——— 1 
Erkine, "as quarter-nfafter-general of the forces, a 
from the 25th day of December, 1776, to the 3oth | - 
n yy r 266855 16 CY 


* Of the aboye has 0 400,000], os. od, only $67,646. Vs 6d wer ai 
into the exchequer. 


Particulars of the ſum of e 31. 1 paid into the exchoquer, on a- 


count of ballances, via. 


= J e 


3 repaid by the enecntore of George Gren 

vile, Eſq; — — 11,582 T5 91 | 
Ditto, — — by Lord Barrington — — 9,316 9 Te ; 5 
Ditts — — by Lord Howe © — 9,969 © 4 14 
Ditto — by the executors of Sir Gilbert Elliot 6,000 o © 1 
Ditto P by the hands of John Powel, ROS. © 8. Pls 

executor of Lord Holland 232,515 4 3 « 
Ditto -— — by the adminiſtrators of Charles e 

Townſhend, Eſq; — 27,000 © ,0 


Ditto — — by Lord North, and the executors th 
of — Cooke, Eſq; - ' 60,075 8 10 
Ditto — by the Right Hon. Thomas Townſ. F 
| bend, 2 and the executors of George Cooke, Eſq; — „nn 7 0 


. Of his, only 95601 was paid into the exchequer, 
- [5] 4 4- That 


14 1 7 TEST 


a Wr of n by the 2 


of merchants of England 

dies, in full Aicher. 2 and ind 
ahd demands of the puhlic to 251 net pa 
have accrued to the campany at home, before the 
Iſt day of March, 1781, be apphied'towards mak- 


jng good the . Ee, e 5 8 * 0 


mz 


— 2s ſands ; 00 © 0 
Rrcqrrrouakity FO 1 Wh. A wn. 
2800. — 4 Ads. 2 w xt oo” uv. i 
Malt Duty — ! . — 550, o 0 

Land-Tax-- — — — ' 2;000;000''0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0.9 
F the 2 — — 237705 11 10 
itto of the fund for — nl ties 18 Geo. H, 40,000 o 0 
1 2 of the fund for life annuities 19 Geo. II. 56, ooo 0 0 
money in the exchequer — 5,879 6 
Balances 97 aug urers of the navy and pay- 
— the forces, a, voted 2,0007. but no | 
paid-into 2 exchequer t — 36,6, ; 
alance of ED — of Sir Wilkam Howe — 18,723 131 
| account of Meſſieurs Fonnereau and | Kc 
1.357 14 © 
nal of the account of Sir William Erſkine — — 3772 8 6 
Part of 8,848/. 1. 4d, being the balance of 1 | 
' ptcount of the late Mr. Ri on — 5, ooo 0.0 
Sale of lands, Ke. in the Ceded ande — 3, 200 0 © 
ohey ariſen by ſale of French prizez — CE Pay 
Hay 9p gum a N — ' 6 6 
g hs e 24.353857 4 9 
| Yoje of grodic „ c—_ 1,000,000 0. 
$0 7+ :046.v5 . * | & BY — 
ar c 2.5525 49 
| The 
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\ of the monies & Mall be Pad ts 


which Fra Went Sperry 
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total amount of the. ſupplies granted — 35237 1524 | 10 8+} 
—.— amount of ways and means, towards ſa- 
r — 1 251363oB57/ 4 — 


0 Nenn 274 7 * 5 
00 ada ae, 4357 Huy 8 C. r 
d The annual intereſt to be raiſed is | — 6. 812, 00 95 18 8 
| Taxns for 1781. | 
: Wwe r cent. on exciſe, except malt, ſoap, can- . | 
Y — = — 3 0 
0. Diſcount of the cuſtoms | 7 — 57, o %ꝙ, o 
0 robacco, one tires Firthings per pound _- 61,000 -© o 
0 e per pound = ———— 326, 0 % 
0 <4, Since laid. ban. g | * ' - 
ail pep en b. ——ů— — — 100060 0 + 
i en Almatiacks  —— —=— — — % 0 
ror , + HY; Nen | x — 
0. „ Total 814,060 W '@ 
0 O47 O Ot | $ $80 4 4 Th 
0 
0 27 Gus Laid on, from 1776 o pan, inch, 
10 £: 
0 0 . | 5 
0 deb e 1 Tax2s. 
s. 733000 O 0 In 17 — C. 478,000, o 0 
557 24¼%öb © © 1780 — 701,616 00 
0 8 at of * 0 0 
5 8 
n "Total. — — yg 2 ＋. 
7 — — — 
0 _ 
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tense * i42 F VIAl ald 

7 —— — — — ' 23 1 
i bus Fel Af 
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2 lee, po gracious Speech 


00 a Houſes — the formidable attempts: al 
my enemies, and to fruſtrate the 


8 Ln he 
$00DS6-4 40 as +4 +. Ag- 


b- 55 5 Lords and Gentlemen, 
T is with more than ordinary 
ſutisfaction that I meet you in 
ELIT — — 

afford me an op- 
Portunity of receiving the moſt 


certai-information of the diſpoſi- 
a tion and the wiſhes of my people, 


2 282 OS 2 


61 2 % e r 
The ardnous Gruntion! 

--of pub affairs is well known': 
the whole force and faculties of the 
monarchies of France and Spain 
re drawn forth, and exerted to 


f ion of my colonies in North Ame- 
| rica, and, without the leaſt pro- 
— „wvocation or cauſe of complaint, 
to attack my dominions; and the 
WW) eee object of this confe- 
«+ deracy- manifeſtly is to gratify 
0 wigs ry ambition, by deſtroying 
"the commerce, and giving a fa- 
tal blow to the power of Great 

b 
By the force which the late par- 
b 520 — t into my hands, and by 
the bleſſing of Divine Providence 
9013 67 the bravery of my fleets and ar- 
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u ing, #97435 145 den ani mise narf e 
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ed; and the ſignal faceefles which 


to which I am always incli to rater in any age, 
bringing the war to a happy co 


anche utmoft; 40 ſupport the rebel nourable terms of peace by fy 


22 r 


mies, 1 kave been enabled to nil 


great expectations they had form, 


have attended the progreſs of ny 
arms in the province of Georgu 
axd.Corolineh gained with ſo much 
honour to the conduct and 
of my officers,” and to the valour 
andintrepids of my „which 
have equalled their 17 7 chu. 
I mul, 
have important conſequences | 1 


Pm n= = wwWo a oc 


« 
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. 


cluſion. It. is my moſt earneſt de 
fire to ſee this great end accu. 
pliſhed ;- but I am confident yu 
will agree with-me in opinion, lt 
we can only ſecure ſafe and þ 


powerful and reſpectable prepan 
tions, as ſhall convince our en 
mies that we will not ſubmit . 
receive the law from any pov? 
whatſoever ; and that we are un 
ed in a firm reſolution to d 
no difficulty or hazard, in the 0 
fence of our country, "and fort 
preſervation of our eſſential ! 
tereſts. 4 

Gentlemen of the Houſe 

Commons, 

I have ordered the efimate | 

the enſuing year to be laid 2 


SA TE PAPERS 


. with great 


= and concern, that the va- 
ervices of the war muſt, un- 


10 bevy expences 3 but I 
to grant me ſuch ſupplies - 


jy, as your own- ſecurity and laſt. 
ing welfare, and the exigency 
ſhall be found to require. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
1 N an entire confidence fa 
the zealand affections of this par- 
lament, con ſcious that, during the 
whole cburſe of my reign, it has 
dern the conſtant object of my care, 
und che wiſh of my heart, to pro- 
mote the true intereſts and  hapyi 
ness of all my ſubjects, 


preſerve inviolate our 8 


tnfitation in church and ſtate. 


©. 
—ͤ—ü— — 


The bumble Addreſi of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and * in Parlia- 


# 0 ney; 


Wir "ur maje 
Lind toys ] Tabea, the 
Spiritual ey Temporal, in 
— aſſembled, beg leave to 
retiirn your majeſty our moſt hum- 
ble thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 
Permit us to offer to your ma- 
Jy our moſt dutiful congratula- 
"tions on the birth of another 
Lr and the happy recovery of 
the queen, and to are your ma- 
jelty, that addition to your 
; neſty's domeſtic happineſs muſt 
aways afford the higheſt fatisfac- 
tion to your faithful ſubjects. 
Ia the preſent arduous ſituation 
of public affairs, we think it an 


chies of France and 8 


ſty's ” du- 


indiſpenſable of our duty to 

make thoſe ſited and vigorous 
exertions which ſuch a conj uncture 
demands; and we beg leave to aſ- 
ſure your majeſty, chat we are 
united in a firm reſolution to de- 


cline;no difficulty or hazard, in 


of the defence of our country, and for 


the. preſervation. of 'OUP n 
hen; 


- It is with Juſt and heart-felt i in 

tion, that we ſee the. monar- 
leagued 
in confederacy to 2 —— le- 
bellion in your hee 
in North America, 


the whole force of thoſe kingdom 


in the ution of a' war 

in violation of all public faith, and 
fot the ſole — of 3 — 
boundleſs ambition, by de 

the commerce, and giving a — 1, 


blow to the Fan 5 mne 


tain.” 


We have ſeen with great WY 


Faction, that the force > hich with 
juſt confidence was entruſted; to 


your majeſty by parliament, has, 

y the blefling of -Divine Provi- 
FC, the bravery of your fleets 
and armies, enabled your majeſty 


to withſtand the formidable at- 


tempts of your enemies, aud to 


fruftrate the greatex —_— — 
had conceived; an 
truſt that the ſacceſs of — nes 


jeſty's arms in Georgia and Caro- 


lina, gained with ſo much honour 
to the conduct and courage of your 


majeſty's officers, and to the va- 


lour and intrepidity of your troops, 
will have the moſt important con- 
ſequences; and that ſuch ſignal 
events, followed by thoſe vigorons 
meaſures which your majeſty re- 
commends, and in which we are 
determined to concur, will diſap- 

„ point 


[ats 


5 * * — 
E 1 5 
„ ö ety w<o.gr - 
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A. FRY 
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Pro- 

— Ke mote the Ronny ir you? pea” 
of your enemies; and we offer our ple; and to preſerve inviolate our 
lf cordial congratulitions to excellent conſtitution in ekuren 
ene e ſucoef- r 


8 FEY 
we | "bv ; I 


e en, mf rains : 


nt, Aud ce the endes and Gentlemen, wy! 13113; 4 * 
of your majeſty*s officers, | 2 you for this . dul. . 

cl Kron and mrrepidity of ful addreſs. 

% ſave been ſo emi- I receive your c / 


e _ on the increaſe 3 N. 8 
wy bg majeſty's ear- on the happy of 
Fire and folicityde to fee the queen, as 4 Vick rer your loyalty” 


12 rl concluſion, and affection 
Pe e of Fhave a — thht 7 of 


ur 
pre four 5 Et fupport of my faithfuf commons 
your ma- and the ſpirit of my brave One: of 
th, qa 4 d e honourable engaged in a juſt cauſe, and. 
of peace can only be ſecured f for their country and their 
2 powerful preparations and effential intereſts, will; in the end, 
porous” exertions as 2 hal con- enable me to formount all diff. 
nee dur enemies, that your ma- culties, and to attain the object ol 
Kut your parllament are unit- all my meafures and all my exer. 
een and Redfalt reſolution tions, a ſafe and 88 
| decline no difficulty or danger peace. 
x the Gefence of their country, ee, wel 


x for 15 1 of their | mY 1 | 
| Adarelr the 40h; 1 : 8 
We tte 4 y ſeunble that 22 of the ey of 


eſe ends cannot be effected with- = S in Convocation. 
it ereat und wor expences; and aſſembled, preſented to his Ma. 


FCC 


= 
——_— 


e will gran r majeſty ſuch efty. on the 17th of November, 
1% i "nfo ie Teſting ſecurity and 4585. hg 
- elfare' of your Enn, and . 


r exipency of affairs, mall be Moft gracious Sovereign, 


fol Wind to require. E your majeſt ft du- 
jeſty's moſt du. 

15 Your . may WY with W's tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 

"i wi re, on the moſt zea- archbiſhop, bithops. and clerpy orf 


meaMeQionate attachment of the province of Canterbury, iu 
ur faithful commons to your convocatidh aſſembled, humbly beg 
„ family, and government; leave to approach your throne, 
18 acknowledpe, with the and with the deepeſt ſenſe of gra- 


ue ſentiments of reverence titude for the protection we conti- 
nue 


wee obſerve with 


* 


- the Bs 


SOC atk 
8 . ed con- 
Kiel farther Een ity 
b nete houſe, 
| an birth of another prince, 
- anon. the e ned 
; 5 8 ee. en as , 
2 on this occaſion, 9255 
ae 9 to acknowledge 
an t inſtante of your 
my 9 5 5 — to the intereſts 
fChriſtiabicy, in your royal wy 
cence” to the pious deſigns 
Ute Society for the Propagation of 
the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, erect- 
1 * A of your glorious o 
William, and 2 
* — 155 „ by 
_ Ute liberal contributions o your 
pap eee by your ma- 
al c the ee run und fa 
| R ae 1 rom the goodneſs 
of your majeſty's heart, we lament 
he neceffity of confeſiing, that the 
- *Ecentiqouſneſs of the times conti- 
nues to counteract your paternal 
care fot ſtate of wa — reli- 
* gion. men and bad books 
« are the produce of all times; but 
icular 
that the wickedneſs of the age 
_of- late been directly pointed 2 
e fences of piety and virtue, eſta- 
A 85 b. himſelf, and ap- 
1 ured by law. 
The open Violation of the Lord's 
7 and the invitations of mien 
the religious duties of that 
ah amuſements, frivolous at 
to call for the aid of 
magiſtrate, to check the 
of ; an evil ſo dangerous 
to church and ſtate, by ſup- 
g, on the Lord's po „places 
df reſort for pleaſure, where the 
IR Rs of the miniſters of re- 
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is impracticable. We bam. 
bly aſſure your majeſty, that ſo far 
as any exe exertions of our's can reach, 
we Wall not fail to admoniſh and 
2 both by word and er. 
e have the comfortable hope, 
Sit, that it will appear to your ma. 
1 that Popery is leſs prevalent 
than it has heen in this part of your 
dominions. We are too zealouſly 
attached to Proteſtantiſm not to op- 
ſe the errors of the church of 
ome, as well 1 in controverſial at- 
tacks,” as in the more ſucceſsful 
wy of teaching the doctrines al 
ur apoſtolical church; aber 
at 1 ſame time, invariably to & 
principles of the Reformation, 
which direct us to oppoſe error of 
every kind, by argument and per. 
ſuaſion, and © difavow all violence 
in the cauſe of religi | 
May 2 hty God, who: for 
our fins, ha permitted your ma- 
Jeſty to be involved in a war, jul, 


indeed, and neceſſary, but, in its 


own nature, productive of much 
calamity, bleſs your 1 $ ef. 
forts with deciſive ſucceſs! 

It becomes us, as miniſters of the 
iſe God for even 
victory whic — a tendency to the 
gn ns peace; and whenever 
it ſhall pleaſe his infinite wiſdon 
to reſtore them to this nation, wt 
ſhall farther beſeech him to grant 
to your majeſty the full enjoyment 
of thoſe "ble eſſings for | many rok years 
in the p I Bree" 

1 of your . 


To 0 which Addreſs bis Majofy 6 wat 
pleaſed to return the following LY, 
gracious A. Lange i 


Thank you for your con Ho 
1 lations 5 the ee 
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7 the happy an 
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75 $0 


eis 7 the! * qur holy 
eontinne tg 
e it my dT th endeavour. to 


ſuppart them upon the Re 
of. 44 e 9 ee 
incroachments of els 4 
ſuperſtition. | 
Ms to the latte of my 
e on the continuance 
oy the blefſings of Providence on 
1 to 7 to m ai 
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"HOUSE or LORDS. 


74 ' Thurſday, January 25, 1781. 
THE following meſſage from 
his majeſty was delivered to 


— 


te houſe by. Lord Viſcount Stor- 


mont, Secretary of State for the 
northern department, and was 


read by the c ancellor. 


_. George R. 

His majeſty judges 1 it r 
to acquaint the Houſe of Lords, 
that during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, he has been indiſpenſably 
obligated to direct letters of marque 
and general repriſals to be iſſued 


the States General of the 


nited Provinces, and their ſub- 


77 The canſes and motives of 
his majeſty's conduct on this occa- 
hon, are ſet forth in his public 

aration, which he has ordered 
to be laid before the houſe. 

His majeſty has with the ut- 
noſt reluctance been induced to 
take an hoſtile meaſure againſt a 


late, whoſe alliance with this 


wo . 


kingdom Hood, not only on the 


— ICY os . 

po ny 10 3 on 9 — S 
eneral ta return to à line of con, 

duct, A to thoſe prin 


ples} to the wage 7 oh . 
died 


ments, and to th 


rupture. 91 . 

og - cf majeſty i is tally pe 
that the juſtice and 
meaſures he has taken, — 
acknowledged, by all the wotl 
—Relyin deere on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, and 
the zealous and affectionate ſup- 


port of his people, his has 
the firmeſt En AS 

vigorous exertion of. the ſpirit 2nd 
reſources of the nation, he ſhall be 


able to maintain the honour of his 
crown, and the rights and inte- 
againſt all his 


enemies, and to 1 4 them co 


reſts of his people, 


liſten to . terms of Peace” 


- þ 1 1 * 
= * 3 1 


PROTEST or raz LORDS. 


Die Jowis 255 Januar, 1781. | 
Me That the motion for 
ff be poſtpon- 


foregoing meſa 
ed, in order that t 


jeſty, that he would be graciouſly 
be ard to give orders, chat there 
forthwith laid before this houſe, 
copies of all the treaties lately ſab- 
ang between Great Britain and 
ſtates of the Seven United 
n and alſo of the corre- 


ſpondence between his majeſty's. 
ee. 


an addreſs to his majeſty on 


e houſe, may 
take into ary Lat another 
motion for an addreſs to his ma- 
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1 opinion, without 
nowledge of the facts ow whi 
hey have pronounced, with 0 
indfold'a ＋ WIR war 
ide court. * 
zdly, Becauſe, however 1 
jent the reaſon of juſtice ought to 
that of expediency may per- 
150 de more prevalent, and is 
ot wanting on this occafion;- © 
It has beeti-the uniform and * 
ved policy of our ableſt ſtareſ- 
en; for near a century, to form 
ances, and to unite with the 
ders on the continent to refiſt 
eathibitious attempts of the Houſe 
F 'Bourbon. © The Proteſtant re- 
ablie of Holland, from the free- 
m of its conſtitution and ſenti- 
ent; as well as from its religion, 
Weyer been deemed a valuable 
of the liberties of Europe. 
te have they been on the very 
. of falling a ſacriſice to 
nee in this cauſe, and we can 
wer Rove that their old affec- 
dn to Great Britain can have 
en alienated, much lefs that a 
fect rupture with them can have 


. 


— 


LA 


3 


28 


28 


. 


gros miſmanagement” ia our 
ncils; We cannot but form the 
| ſerious 2pprehenſions at ſee- 
e chree great Proteſtant and 
© countries. of Great Britain, 
ih America, and Holland, 2 
ning each other by war, as 
become an eafy prey to the an- 
„t enemy of them all, when 
de ſhall pleaſe to turn her 
ut mit them.” 
not inſenſible of the di- 
1 Ietastlon, with reſpe&' to 
3 neutral powers, into 
N been led, ſtep by 
unfortunate / American 
Weg 


PITTING is 
ire t — witked and wen councils Nas 


me neceſſary on our part, with. | 


been th TU&Uiuſe of that d 
py con tene we are perſua 
that bhöneſt wand able minifkers 
ted this, mon 
ſome "of its enen 
8 4 225 . 
Rut whilſt the Fins: — 
which have cauſed our une cum 
calamities; continue to be pu ee 
anSeheriſhed ; Whilſt 3 y Rem of 
corruption prevails, which mut 
7 — both ability and integrity 
from our 'councils ; whiltt every 
intereſt of the fate isFacrificed to 
its ſupport, and every attempt at 
reformation rejected, our 'condi- 
tion can change bat from bad to 
worſe, | - 
It is nat for us 15 To 
foretell events, which are in the 
hands of Providence; but if cau 
are ſuffered ta produce their na- 
tural eonſequences, we cannot but 
apprehend, from the preſent con- 
duct of our affairs. every danger 
to this country, both foreign and . 
domeſtic, to which a nation . 
be expoſed, 
Richmond; 
Portland, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Harcourt; 
Ferrers. 7 


SECOND PROTEST. 


Present n 


For the above reaſons, and 
that, iñſtead of being convineed o 
the juſtice, neceſſity, or policy, of 
a war with Holland, as we ought 
to be, before we give our ſangtion 
to chat meaſure; it appears to us, 
as far as the information we poſſeſs 


* us, to be equally contrary , 
to the intereſts of bor 


th 
179 end 


: 


 _ methbers of the Dutch 


cient indication 
us ic Rope, chat it is not yet 


__ conciliation, we 


pro which has been 
thought (fundamentally 
ti the 
religion, and of the liberties of 
Euro 
* 
l in the actual circum- 


added inclinations of al whoſe 
inclinations ough 

zuncils of ei Of ſuch in- 

mations, in many reſpectable 
vern- 
ment, we thought we ſaw, and 
we ſaw. it with pleaſure, a fufh- 
to encourage 


tod late to 


to open a n ation, 


' ; egoci 
by which, if conducted with the 


temper, and in the language of 
may avert the 


euils which the continuance of this 


unnatural war cannot fail 0. pro- 


duce. ++ at 


2X With this view, it was recom- 
mended in the debates, with the 
earneftnefs and ſeriouſneſs ſuitable 
to the occaſion, not to loſe an hour 

in propoſing! a ceſſation of hoſti- 


Uſes: with Holland, for the pur- 
2 = of meeting and cultivating a 


ndly diſpoſition, of reconciling 
mmerci differences, and for re- 
ing that union of political in- 
hitherto 
neceſſary 
preſervation of the Proteſtant 


The inattention of his 
miniſters to ſuch a pro- 


ces of this country, their diſ- 


inclination to the objects of it, fo 
2 2 manifeſted by the unprece- 
dente 


confiſcations intended by 
. their proclamation of the zoth of 
December laſt; the loſs of fo va- 
Auable an ally; the acceſſion of ſo 


on ſiderable à force to the formi- - 
; dable powers antecedently com- 
- bined againſt us, and the juſt 


* it affords to apprehend the 


- Acceſſion * other 4 2 to that 


& 45 * The diego M not take place till half after one in the morning, nor a 
Ins paſt two, ' 


2 
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t to influence the 


by an AR made in the ſecond yew 


combination, leave us no other 
. to take, as members of thi 
uſe,” after having ſtated Our 


__ of the extent of the dan / 
eſted what we conceiveh, a 

be 55 and only remedy, thay h 
to enter, our ſolemn proteſt to ex , 
culpate "ourſelves from being ac. y 
ce to that accumulation 9 0 
evils, which we foreſee, and think p 
might be, K will not be pre t 
vented. * 
Wycombe, Poktland, 55 
Camden, Rockinghan, 0 
Richmond, Fitzwilliam, of 
F errers, g Pembroke“. | be 


— 
— mos 


LonDs PROTEST 
, 145 MS Jovis Mare. 219, 178, 

N Act for raiſing: a cert 
A ſum of money by way of 
annuities, and a lottery ; and for 
confolidating certain annuities 
which were made one joint flock, 


of the reign of his preſent majelh, 
with certain annuities conſolidate! 
by ſeveral Acts made in the twenty- 
aſt and twenty-fixth years of th 

reign of King George II. andit 1 
the fifth year of the reign of hy 


preſent majeſty; cire 
Moved, That the faid bil 1 


be now read a third time.” Which a 

being odjected to, after debate the at 

queſtion was put thereupon ; and 

it was reſolved 3 in the afirmatire 
bo ſaid eu Polo then accord goet 

ingly read a third time. 1 

— was put, that the ſad deer 


bill do now paſs : it was reſo E 
in the affirmative. | 2 
tion, 

er, 1 

Dad 


ET INS 
8A E 
1 F, | 
Diss eienr, 
e Becauſe When a bargain im- 
provident in its terms, corrupt in 
its operation, and partial in its di- 
fributzohs, is negociated by a mi- 
hiſter aeling for the public, its hav- 
ing paſſed 
Commons can be. no reaſon for its 


paſhp 
the Houſe of Lords. Without 
waving. our undoubted right of 
giving a negative to this or any 
other bill, we reſpect the principle 
of public credit too much to at- 
tempt, at this junctuxre, to exer- 
ciſe that right, though if we look- 
ed only at the enormity of the 
abuſe, the moſt. direct oppoſition 
never could be more properly call- 
n 

« Twenty-one millions are add- 
ed to the capital of the debt for a 
loan of twelve; five and a half 
per cent, perpetual annuity is 
granted; fix hundred and Ae 
thouland pounds are to be levied 
in the yearly taxes upon the peo- 
ple... In ſuch a fituation the moſt 


CT 2ST TS Sos 5ST. 


„ 


| WS "121d cconomy ought to have been 
* uled,” and, the premium on the 
0 loan dught to Have been reduced 


in proportion to the exorbitance of 
the intereſt to be paid. Several 
arcumſtances' appeared favourable 
to the miniſter, if his object had 
been to ſerve his country, rather 
than to raiſe. a faction for his own 
ſupport. Beſides the proſpect de- 
nved from the beginning of a ne- 
goeeation for peace, it is allowed 


deen offered, and a very large part 
of that ſurplus by px 2h — re- 
ſponſible t very many of thoſe 
vio were admitted, In that ſitua- 
un, o favourable to the borrow- 
#, where the being permitted to 
end was fought with emulation, 


4 


PAPERS.” | fit 


through the Hquſe of 


without obſervation thro” 


tat treble the ſum ſubſcribed had 


the "fff Commiſfiotiers* of the 
Treafl ury choſe to make a bargai 
pened at ten pet cent. premium 
e day after the loan,  ' | 
This price was not the effect 
of mere popular opinion, or of 
artful management, but was 
grounded on the real value of the 
great body of the other ſtocks At 
the time, and was no more than 
what aroſe from a juſt relation to 
the reſt, We are the more diſſa- 
tished with this ſhameful prodi- 
gality of public money, by com- 
paring it with the period when a 
ſtrit and conſcientious manage- 
ment of the public treaſure at home 
became a foundation for the glory. 
of our arms abroad. During the 
Duke of Newcaftle's adminiſtra- 
tion, the ſeveral ſucceſſive loans 
from the year 1758 incluſive, to 
the time of his removal from office, 
never exceeded one and a half per 
cent, at, the opening; they were 
8 leſs, and ſometimes at 


hn 


iſcount. Vet the national cre- 
dit was in vigour. During that 
time forty-three millions were bor- 
rowed. In thoſe happy days, the 
miniſters ſtanding on national 
22 were not in a ſtate of 
ervitude to any ſet of men, nor 
led, through a falſe ſyſtem of po- 
litics, to aggravate the diſtreſſes 


of their country, by hiring a venal 


cry to perſonate the voice of the 
public, and to give ſupport to the 
meaſures which had occaſioned ſuch 
diſtreſſes. 7 


lt is not a matter of ſurprize | 


to us, at a time when ſuch things 
can be done with impunity, that 
lords of the greateſt honouf and a- 
bility have wholly diſcontinued 
their attendance. But it is not 


improper that thoſe lords who do 


ſometimes attend, ſhould record 
(T] 2 theig 


—— 


* 


egi 
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renne 
Anfeer of the States General to the 
Ae ee of the King of Great 
T 
F ever the annals of the world 
have furniſhed an inſtance of a 
and independent ſtate being 


ay _unjuſtifable' manner, and without 


ied for a long time, bound- 
by ties founded on the baſis of 
Common intereſt, it is without 
doubt; che Republic of the United 
* » Syates of the Netherlands, which 
finds itſelf in that caſe with his 
majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
and his miniſters. From the be- 
Einviag of the diſputes, which had 
Arien between that kingdom and 

its Atyierican colonies,” their High 
Mighrineſſes, uagwiſe obliged to 


_ intetfere; had taken the firm and 


determined reſotution.to adopt and 


ſtrictly to adhere to the moſt exact. 


neutrality:* and when the ſaid diſ- 

1" putes had Kindled the flames of a 
War whit hath embroiled more 
[he ore than oge, and" ſpread in 
* oral parts. of the world;. their 


7 
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- ty,'or bringing in queſt 


attacked by ar enemy, im the moſt 


the Teaſt appearance of right or 
equity; by 2 neighbouring power 


1 


form to the wiſhes of his majeſty ; 


ſo far as they could doit without po- 


ing againſt the ruſes of impartiali. 


. - 
* 


ts of ſovereignty ” 


1 9 


1 


7 0 Pur ain t His purpoſe, that their High 
167 1056 508% Nees from the beginning, 
and a 


t the rTequifition, of his Bri. 


tannic majeſty, _ cauſed moſt ex. 
preſs inhibitions to be publiſhed 
- againſt the exportation of all war. 
like ſtores to the_colonies of his 


Britannic majeſty in America; and 
againſt *all fraudulent 'trade with 
the farid ' colonies; and in order 
that the faid prohibitions ſhould 
be more effectually carried into 
execution, their High Mightineſ- 
ſes made no difficulty to ls fuck 
farther” ſteps as greatly circum- 
ſcribed their own navigation, and 


the trade of their ſubjects with the 


Dutch colonies in the Weſt-Indies. 
It was to further the above put; 

ſes, that their High Mightineſ. 
25 ſent the moſt exact orders to all 
commanders, and | governors of 
their colonies, and ſettlements, 2 


well as to the commanders of ther 


ſhips of war, carefully to abſtain 
from'doing, in regard to the Ame. 
rican flag, any thing from which 


could be juftly inferred or deduced 


an 'acknowledgment of the inde 
pendency of the ſaid colonies: and 
it is alſo, eſpecially to the abo 
intent, chat their High Might 
neſſes having received a memon® 
preſented to them by the Engl 
; ambaſs 


lon their 


It was with' this view, and for 


— 
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anbaſſador » full of the heavieſt 
complai 15, againſt the, Governor purchaſe, and to employ them in 
of, St, Euſtatia, condeſcended to the ſervice of the, King's! nbryz 
deliberate. on the ſaid memorial; The maſt earneſt, and ſerious fer. 
though couched in terms little preſentations on the part of their 


reer oy 


cnnfonant wich the regard which High Mightineſſes 
ſopereign powers gwe to each 
other; the conſequence of the 
{aid deliberation was. the immedi- 
of the ſaid , governor, 


ate recall gov: 
whom... their High Mightineſſes 
called to an account for, his con- 
duct, and who was not permitted 
wo return to his reſidence till he 
uud cleared himfetf of all the 


clarges brought =_” TR 705 | 
, y Or. 


fore.a court of ju 
whoſe proceedin s was ſoon after 
tranſmitted to the miniſter of his 
Britannic Majeſty, rp. 

By ſuch meaſures as theſe, their 
High Mightineſſes, who always 
earneſtly wiſhed” to avoid givin 
the ſmalleſt cauſe of diſcontent 
ks Bratannic” majeſty, have con- 
tantly endeavoured to promote and 
cultivate perfect harmony; but his 
pritaunic-, majefty's conduct to- 
wards the Republic has been dia- 
nettically oppoſite, © 

The Ns between the 


courts of London and Verſailles 


bad ſcarcely broke out, when they 
beheld the mo of England filled 
mh Patch veſſels, which were 


wultly ſeized and detained: theſe 


vellels navigated upon the faith. of 
tle treaties; and were not laden 
"ith any other merchandiſe than 
"lat the expreſs tenor of the trea- 
had declared free and legal. 
They. beheld thoſe. free cargoes 
red 10 ſubmit to an arbitrary 
nd defpotic authority. The ca- 
et at St. James's knowing no 
cer rule than an ed righrof 
era convenience, thought pro- 
rd appropriate thoſe cargoes to 


LL 


fes, he had as little 
attempting to make them quit the 


ainſt theſe 
proceedings were ineffectual, and 
it was in vain that they urged, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible, the 
treaty ſubſiſting between England 
and the Republic. By this treaty, 
the rights and HMberties of the ne. 


tral flag are deciſively and clearly 


ſtated. © The ſubjects of Great 
Britain had fully enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of this treaty, in the firſt 
and only caſe, wherein it: pleaſed 
the Court of London to remain 
neuter, Whilſt the” Republic Was 
engaged in a war, Certainly then 
in a- reciprocal caſe that court 
could not, without the greateſt in- 


juſtice, refuſe the enjoyment o 


the ſame advantages to the Re- 
porous and as little right as his 
ritannic majeſty had to withhold 


the advantageous effects of this 
treaty from their High Mightineſ- 


oundation for 


neutrality they had embraced, and 
to force them to plunge into a 
war, the cauſe of which related 
immediately to the rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions of his Britannie majeſty 


lying beyond the limits of defenl:. WW 
five treaties, — And, notwithſtands; 7 1 
ing this treaty, his majeſty, from oa: 


the commencement of the differ- 
ence with the. crown of France, 


has made no ſcruple of infringing 


and violating it. The treſpaſſes 
and infractions made on this treaty | 
on the part of Great Britain, and 


the arbitrary deciſions of the courts 


of juſtice in that kingdom, di- 
rectly contrary to the expreſs ſane- 
tion of the ſame treaty, multi- 


[79.3 plied 


— 


- 
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plied daily. The merchant veſſels 

. , Þecame the innocent victims of the 
exactions and | accumulated vio- 
\Jences-of the Engliſh men of war 
and privateers They did not 
however reſt there. The very flag 
of the ſtates was not ſpared, but 


penly and outrageoufly inſulted 
4 


e attack upon the con- 


„under the care of the Rear- 


ira} Comte de Byland. The 


© ates to his Britannic majeſty were 

-, diſregarded, the ſhips taken from 
the convoy were declared good 
Pries, and this inſult on the flag 

_ . ofthe Republic was very ſoon fol- 
lowed by an open violation of their 
neutral territory, as well in Europe 
America. They. will content 


tzemſelves, however, with reciting 


[ 


two examples. wes 15 
At the iſland of St. Martin his 
Britannic majeſty attacked, and 
_ carried away by force ſeveral veſſels 
that layat anchor under the cannon 
of the fort,” where, according to 
the inviolzble rights of mankind, 
tze veſſels ought to have found a 
© decure aſylum... The inſults com, 
mittel by an armed Engliſh veſſel 
von the coaſt of the Republic, near 
© Geederecde, furniſh a ſecond exam- 
ple of theſe violations. Theſe in. 
ts were carried {o far, that many 
inhabitants of theiſland, who dwelt 


on the ſhore, where they ought to 


7 have ſuppoſed themſelves 


ecure 


”  , from any diſturbance, were expoſ- 


ed, by the violence of the fire from 
tte ſhips, to ſuch imminent dan- 
ger, that they were forced to re- 
Wire to the interior part of the 
Aland. Yet, for theſs unheard of 
proceedings, the Republic, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
nded reprefentations, has not 


obtained the ſmalleſt ſatis faction. 
1 . 


lic alone de ends, totally annihi. 


voy 
Adm 
— repreſentations from the 


I 


Affairs being thus ſituated, g 
that their High Mightineſſes ky 
no other alternative left them, but 
to fee the navigation and commerce 
of their ſubſects, on which the 
ruin or proſperity of their Repub. 


dated, or elſe to adopt meaſursy 
hoſtile to their old friend and ally, 
at. this period the Empreſs ef Rul. 
ha, urged by a generous magna. 
nimity of difpoſition, thought pro. 
per to interfere, and with as much 
affection as humanity invited the e 
Republic to take the juſteſt mea. 0 


ſures, and ſuch too, as were en. 1 
tixely confiſtent with the treaty fe 
ſubſiſting between the (fates and m 
other powers, for the defending It 
and maintaining, in conjunction fe 
with her Imperial majeſty, and the fe, 
other northern powers, thoſe pri. ta 
vileges and immunities which tie ca 
Tights of nations, and the mol jee 
ſolemn treaties allowed to neutral WM on! 
$. | ati 
This invitation could not but be abo 
infinitely agreeable to their High tre; 
Mightineſſes, ſince they conlidered the 
it as a means of ſecuring the undil- not 
turbed commerce of their ſubjech WM equ 
upon the moſt ſolid bafis, and a neu 
holding out a method of protecting vey 
their independence againſt even kind 
infraction, at the ſame time that Rep 
it propoſed nothing at all derog-W thin 
tory to the alliance contracted be. ing 
tween them and his Britannic mu. nic 
jeſty, or the other belligereat diſtu 
owers, But chis was a. meaſur pula 
of which the Court of London en. many 
deavoured todeprive the Republic quits 
by proceeding with precipitauat teaſo 
to the moſt deſperate extremes or an 
by recalling their ambaſſador, M aa 
the publication of a manifeſt treat) 
containing a liſt of fiftitious g, their 
vances, and by granting nog or 


of 
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cmaraue and pretended repriſal perience the leaſt diſpoſition to re- 
Wy the 2 their ſobjects, — voluntarily, rights juſtly 
and their property, by which vio- acquired, nor to deſiſt from their 
lence inde * court did nothing rights by a regard for the Court of 
more than clearly carry into proof England;; a renunciation,,,whach 
and practice the deſigns which they though advantageous to one of the 
have for a long time foſtered, of belligerent powers, would be to- 
diſregarding the true and eſſential tally incompatible with the prin- 
intereſts Which connect the two ciples of neutrality, and by which 
nations, and of deſtroying the their High Mightineſſes would; 
bonds of their ancient amity by an from another quarter, have ſab» 
attack ſo replete with inj uſtice. jected the ſtate to dangers, which 

It will not be at all neceſſary to they think it is their duty m 
enter into an elaborate refutation ſolemnly to avert. A renunciation 
of the reaſons, and pretended griefs alſo which would have carried with 
which were, alledged in the mani- it a moſtarreparable injury to their 
ſelto, to convince every impartial commeree and navigation, whi 
man oſ their entire want of ſolidity. is the principal ſupport of the Re- 
[t will be ſufficient, to obſerve, in public, and the ſouree af all their "1 
few words, with reſpect to the of- proſperity ; for the different i 
fer whieh was; made by his Bri- branches of their commerce are 40 
tannic majeſty. for opening an ami- ſeverally ſo intimately connefted ' 
cable conference, that the ſole ob- with each other; ſo as to form one | 
jet. of theſe conferences could whole, that it is impoſible to ſe- 
oalz be this, to take into conſider - parate one part of io prineipal a 
ation the nayal treaty ſpoken of nature as was enkpected by the 
hoe g that the conſtruction of this Court of London, without the en- 
treaty, conceived as it is, in terms tire ruin and deſtruction of the 
the moſt clear and expreſs, could neral body: not to mention t 
not be a ſubject of any doubt or at this time, when their High 
equiyacation ; .. that it gives the Mightineſſes made à reaſonable 
neutral powers a free right of con- difficulty of acceding to the pro- 
veying tothe belligerent powers all poſed conference, they yet quali- 
kinds of naval Roresz that the fied and tempered this effectual 
Republic, neither propoſing any exerciſe of their rights by a provi- 
tlyng elle to themſelves, nor deſir- ſional reſolut ion. 


| 
4 


* 
. 
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ing any thing more of his Britar- As for the ſuccours required, 
nie majeſty, than the quiet, an- their High Mightineſſes cannot 
Gfturbed enjoy ment of rights, ſti- diſſemble that they never could 
pulated in this treaty, a point ſo conceiye how his Britannic majeſty 


manifeſt, and incontrovertibly e- thought himſelf juſtified to inſiſt, 
quitable, could not perceive any under the moſt diſtant appearance 
realon or motive for a negociation, of right or equity, for the afſiſt- 
o any other new convention, which ance ſtipulated dy the treaties, at 
malt have been derogatory to the the time when he had already fore- 
weaty in queſtion, particularly as gone the obligation which they im- 
their High Mightineſſes could not poſed on him towards the Repub- 
Rexal upon — 5 nor ex- 1 ; - Their High Mightineſſes 
e 4 were 


[iy 
— 


% 


WJ ANNU 
werr not leſs ſurpi iſed to fee that; 


_ evilargtion bf the Conrt of Spain 
nad intreaſed then number of the 


afibnp from this eventꝭ to inf ſt on 
His: demand with ſo mach ardor 
and earnoſtneſs, as if his majeſty 


had a ght to —— main 
min; thatg a wur being once kin- 


nen derween him and ſome other 
Was alone ſufficient to com- 

pet the ſtates to grant directly, and 
int ay previous examination, 
the d ipulated afliftance. 
he Republic, it is true, had 
baun itſelf by treaties to aid and 
al the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain whenever that power ſhould 
de attacked or threatened with an 
unſat war: the Republic was 
moreever to declare war in ſuch a 
caſe; ugainſt the aggreſſor; but 
| Mightineſſes never in- 
tended tu give ap that right which 
1 che nature of à defenſive 41. 


Fase and which cannot be dif. 


dq to che allied powers, to ex- 
| n grant 
che required aſnſtance, or take 
part in the war, the principles of 
the drfentions which have prevail- 
——U— . — biffre-e 
from which | ag; as al 
2 weigh 
the reaſond and motives” which 
eee. 
rl are to form the bafis of the 
_ equity and lawfalneſs of the war, 
on the part of that confederate 
ſate'elatming the aforeſaid. aſſiſt- 
az, There is not à treaty ex- 


. i 
| tam, 
e. 
e 


— 
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Was che diſturbanees in America, {of the fates; or (ics: 
1 dire@ronſequi 122 —ů— finite 


juſt, in regard 
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tineſſes have foregone. the inde, 


Great Brimin, h far as to deprive 
themſelves of the right of ſo ne- 


ceſſary und indiſpenfible an ex; 


amination ; by taking ſuch ftepss 
might inf nuate, that they ul 


be looked upon as compelled ty 


fubmit to the pleaſure of Gre 
Britain, by granting the required 
aſſiſtance; even when the aboye 
court, beidg at variance with an. 
other power, thinks proper to pre- 


fer 'a war to an amicable accom.” 


modation on well ſupported'com- 
PRONE: rn 
It is not therefore through ſpirit 
of party, or the ſcheme of a predo- 
minant cabal, but after a mature 
deliberation, and by a defire of 
ſupporting the deareſt intereſts of 
the Republic, that all the provin. 
cial ſtates reſpectively have, with 
one voice, ' teſtified” they were of 
opinion, that the aſſiſtance requir- 
ſhould be politely refuſed; and 
their High Mightinefies would not 
have failed to communicate to his 
Britannic majeſty, in conſequence 
of thoſe reſolutions, an anſwer to 
the repeated requeſts for aſſiſtante, 
had they not been prevented-from 
ſo doing, by the violent and un- 
ecedented inſult offered to the 
utch flag; under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Byland; by thei 
being refuſed redreſs on fo ſerious 
a matter, and by his majeſty's ce- 
cliration," no leſs ſtrange than un. 
| to the ſuſpenſion of 
the treaties Which ſubſiſted betweel 
him and the Republic. Thel 
were ſo many events, which, # 
they required deliberations of 4 
different kind, put an end to tho 
which were held in con ſequence a 
the aforeſaid requiſitions. It _ 
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een chat endeaygurs, have 
v{ed.'to: multiply: the number 0 
e 

m uties XP 65) 
PR calculated to facilitate the 
carryitig of naval ſores: over to 
France: for, beũdes * that the 
{aid ſuppreſſion is an object which 
reſpe(ts che interior regulation of 
commerce, to which all ſovereigns 
have . an uncontroverted right, 
ind for which they are account- 
able to no one, the, matter. has 
been put in deliberation, but ne- 
ver finally reſolved upon; ſor that 
thoſe duties are ſtill on the. far- 
met ſooting; and What is ſet forth 
reſpe ing th 
niteſto, is totally groundleſs, tho? 
it-cannot be denied, that the con- 
duct of his Britannic majeſty to- 
wards the Republic, . furniſhed 
their High Mightin&fes with but 
do many motives to juſtify ſuch a 
meaſure on their part... 
" The Wſpleaſure of his Britannic 
majeſty, an regard to what has been 
done for Paul Jones, is equally 
groundleſs.) Their High Mighti- 
neles had for many years before 
per general and poſitive orders 
or the admiſſion into their ports, 
of all privateers and armed ſhips, 
vith their prizes; orders which 
lave heen obſerved and executed 
mthoue the leaſt exception: in 
tui caſe their High Mightineſſes 
could not deſiſt from ſuch orders, 
in regard to an armed ſhip, which, 
prorided with a commiſſion from 
de American Congreſs, was in 
de Texel, togethet with the fri- 
Rates of a ſovereign power, with- 
ut alfuming the part of judges, 


ad piving: a deciſion in a matter 


Whic their High Mightineſſes 
ee act obliged/to. take any cog- 


and in . oppoſition 20 all 


this matter in the ma- 


neutrality; nor could their Hi 
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nizance of, and in which it ſeem- 
ed ta them gon trary to che ãnteret 

of the Republic to interfere their 
High Mightineſſes, therefore, 
thought it beſt not to ſerve: from 
the rules eſtabliſned for ſo long a 
time, but reſolved to ay he 
ſtrongeſt injunctions, leſt the; ſaid. 
privateers and armed hips ſhagld: 
take in any warlike ſtores, and 
deſired them d quit the road 
ſoon; as poſſible, without being 
permitted to ſojourn, hut juſt as 
4 as would prove abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to repair the damages ſuf+- 
fered at ſea; declaring formally 
at che ſame, time, that in caſe o 
2 eig delay, their, departure 

ſhould be poſitively in ſiſted upon. 
Jo this purpoſe, the commanding: 
officer in the {aid road took cxre 


to make every requiſite diſpoſi- 


tion, the effects of which the pri- 
vateer of Paul: Jones had hardly 
time to prevent. In regard to 
what appened in other parts 
of the world, the informations: 
tranſmitted to their High Mighti- 
neſſes, from time to time, from the 
Eaſt Indies, are in direct oppaſitians 
to thoſe which ſeem to have been; 
laid before his Britannie majeſty. 
The frequent complaints of the, 
Eaſt India direction, addreſſed to 
them, and which the love of peace 
had obliged the latter to ſmother,. 
as it were, in their breaſts, are ſo 
many incontrovertible proofs of the 
aſſartion. The meaſures taken in 
regard to the Weſt- Indies, before; 
mentioned, will ſexve at all times 
for an unqueſtionable proof of the 
ſincerity of the zeal, and of the. 
attention with which their High 
Mightineſſes have aſſiduouſly en- 
deavoured to obſerve, in theſe 
countries, the moſt exact and ſtriẽt 


Migh- - 


A — nent 
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Mightineſſe; find out the leaſt le. 
proof of any ineo of 
| orders in this reſpect. 
. Ay ſer what concerns te 
 \pfoje@t of an" eventual of 
Dommerce with North America, 
_— by a member of the 
r of the province of 
d, without the fan ſanction of re 
ble authority; and the-memo- 
s preſented on this matter by 
N a6" chevalier Vorke, the matter 
__ appened/as follows 58 + 
7 RAS on as this ambaſſador 
bad preſented 2 memorial, dated 
Nov. 16,1780, their High Mighti- 
neſſes, without noticing the ex- 
4 „ rather unbecoming be- 

— ſovereigns, with which this 


*memoriaFabounded; did not delay 


entering into the moſt ſerious de- 
deration on that matter; and by 
their reſolution of thę 27 th of the 
Fame month, they did Ber. hefitate 
to difchim And dif: prove pub- 
*Hely" "WHatever, had n done Ih 


e Atter this be N Vrea- 
17 ou to this his i he 
Majeſty would have acceded to this 
declaration, fince he could nor be 
Ignorant that their High Mighti- 
noeſſes have no juriſttiction over the 
; -» relpt ive provirices, and that it 
was to the States of Holland, to 
ben, as being inveſted as "the 
States of the other provinces with 
a ſovereign 


gets, was to be ſub- 
"mitted; an affair which their High 
M ightineſſes Had no reaſon todou 
bus the other States of the faid pro- 
Vnces worltregutate accordin g to 
"the rigegcy of the cafe, and con- 
Werde y to te laws of che State, 
"on theprintiples of equity. The 
eſs a Which 5 chevalier 
4 Yorke, "by his fecoril memorial, 


=Y 


ſtrange to their Hi gh Mightiteſte, 
ſame day an anfwer to his men. 


he Bauid Fad Kt himſelf 6blj 


_ Mightiveſſes, informed of this 


 morial as ſoon as 


"a1 and exclufive authority 
over their f 


inſiſted on the W could 
not, of courſe, but Ppear ve 


that if he did not receive the ve 


rial in ev reſp ect latisfagon, 


ved 
acquaint his court thereof | by b 
extraordin ary courier. Their it 4 


claration, ſoon perceived its im. 
nce, as a manifeſtation of the 
meaſures alread *. determined on in 
the King's council; and although, 
accordin 58. the etabliſhed cuſton, 
ſuch ve al declarations from &. 
reign miniſters admit of 0 del. 
beration, they t nevertheleſs thought 
roper to ſet it aſide on this occa. 
pep and to defire their recorder 
to wait on the chevalier, and in- 
form Him, that his memorial had 
been taken ad referendum, by the 
deputies of thereipeCtive province, 
according. to the received cuſtom 
and conftitution of government; 
adding, at the ſame time, what 
ſeemed deſignedly omitted in the 
manifeſto, that they Would endes. 
Our to frame an anſwer to his me- 
poôſſible, and the 
conſtitution of government would 
permit. In conſequence thereof, 
a few days after, the deputies af 
the province of Holland gave n0- 
tice to the aſſembly of their Higa 
Mi htineſſes, that the ſtates af 
thelr Province had ua woce, fe. 
ſolved to require the advice of 
their court of juſtice in regard u 
the requiſition of puniſhment, x. 
SOLVE the faid court to pr 
eir opinion as ſoon 2s 
fore oing all other affairs, The 
High Me gheineſſes did not fail w 
pi ap: This chevalier Yorks wit 
the above reſolve ; but what 5 


Weir ſurprize. and, anon? 
| k 
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when they underſtood that the ſaid as well as a complete puniſhmens 


1 -mhaſſador, after having read his and ſatisfaction: it was in confe- 
7 ;ntructions, had ſent a note to the quence, and without the leaſt de- 
N «order, herein he called the lay, that their High Mightigeſſes 
* above aid reſolve illuſve, and acceded to the firlk part of his re- 
5 #:tly refuſed to tran{mit it to his r ; but the puniſhment in- 
10 court ! This ob!iged their High ſiſted apon was not within their 
21 Mightineſſes to ſend it to Count power, and they could not affetit 
Welderen, their miniſter at Lon- to it, without ſtriking at the root 
, Jon, with orders to lay it imme- of the fundamental conſtitution of 


dfately before the miniſter of his the ſtate, The States of the, pro- 
Britannic Majeſty ; but the refuſal vince of Holland were the only 
of the. latter created an obſtacle to ones to which it pertained lawfully 


k, the execution of thoſe orders, to take cognizance of it, and to 
n, All the circumſtances of this af- provide thereto by the ordinary 
5 fair being thus expoſed, the impar- means and the authority of the 
li. tial public will be enabled, to. ap- laws. This ſawereign ſtate adher- 


preczate the principal motive, or ing to the maxims which oblige 
rather pretence, to which his Bri- them to reſpect the authority of 
tannic Majeſty has had recourſe, the laws, and fully convinced that 
in order to give a ſcope to his de- the maintaining that department 
ſigns againſt the Republic, To in all the integrity and impartiality 
this we may reduce the whole mat- which are inſeparable from it, is 
ter: his Majeſty was informed of the firmeſt baſis of the ſupreme 
a_negociation which would have power; that ſovereign ſtate, oblig- 
taken place between a member of ed by what is held moſt facred, to 
the government of one of the pro- defend and protect the rights and 
uinces, and a repreſentative of the privileges of its ſubjects, could 
American congreſs; which nego- not forget itſelf ſo far as to fub- 
ciation intended to lay the * mit to the will of his Britannic 
of a treaty of commerce to be con- Majeſty, by attempting to, over- 
cluded between the Republic and turn thoſe rights and privileges, 
the faid colonies, caſa quo, that is and exceeding the limits preſcribed 
tofay, that in caſe the indepen- by the fundamental laws of its-go- 
dency of thoſe colonies ſhould be vernment: theſe laws required the 
acknowledged” by the crown of intervention of the judicial depart. 
England ; this negociation, al- ment, and thoſe were the means 
though conditional, and holding by which the- above ſtates reſalyed to 
a clauſe which depended. on the uſe, by requiring on this object, 
anterior act of his majeſty, this the advice of the court of juſtice, 
negociation, which without the eftabliſhed-1n their province. 

ſad act, or anterior declaration, By an adherence to this method 
could not have the leaſt effect, was it was, that, before the eyes of his 
ſo miſconſtrued by his Majeſty, Britannic Majeſty, the Engliſh na- 
and excited his diſpleaſure, to ſuch tion, and all Europe, were diſ- 
a degree, that he thought proper played the unalterable principles 
o require from the States a pub- of that juſtice and equity which 
lic diſayowal and diſapprobation, form the leading feature Bu 
| 2 14s | | ch 


—_ 
, 


* 


4, A WT A L KE G. Fo ER, 1781. 
He — 5 whi ch, i 55 ge e f his omding, 
3, W dug cheir ig 
29 genen har wh e e 115 ardehtly figh x. 
jor hs; e the Tuſti- ter 155 Jnftapr, when they, thall fe 
_  cifÞo will for ever ferve their” neig hbour and old ally, but 
a batons Th, whatever could now the enemy, recalled to 0 
miete wt the 7 EEY and i. timents more moderate and quit. 
depenidance of = It able, And it is at that riod, 
Tk eſe ws "by where het; High. 1 55 es will 
this road, chat, fc: © improve, all the © 
ns juſtice, or evading the which, 1 
Ftequited, A free 91 Are, and inde 
88 1 nav been Jai en may end 0 2 n be. 
- 20'S regblar Proceſs, con Fi 1 them and Ni old friend 
to Kue conflitutional Ace of and ally.. 
 thelRepublic7 and 'the ſame Thus given aud {ettted in he 
2 in Thott, privng the aſſembly of. their High Mighti. 
£ourt '6f London o 2 7 neſſes, our lords che States Gene 
to complaint of a genial of juſtice, ral of the United Provinces, at the 
care has been taken to cee 1 wa the 10th day of March 
| Ihe fen ſhadow, or a pearance of 178 
© reaſon, Which might e autho- "Signed. Cod. Haarras, V. 
riſed chat court to make repriſals; By command, H. Face, 
to which, nevertheleſs, "it has Dal 9 | 
recourſe without rn wem 


„ ad 
* wanner une odious and un- Cop of of the Mazirins Thzary 
the R 1 
1 To ehſs ends, and po, after R the King 75 Z _— to 
The repeuted ou trages and h eavy by ihe Ri 17 Faden, and State 
4 


loi which che ſabjefts of 74. eur} ny Kev 
FR KB have RIS 7 Y ee * 
om his Britannie Majeſty, their | 
Ly ni Mightinefles find theinſelves 1.4 A710 L * 1. 
ovoked, and aſfailed T HE IR reſpectiye majeſtic 
» his "Bis afoot id Majeſty, and com- are fully and fincerely de. 
ed" to uſe thoſe means which termined, to keep upon the molt 
& have 1 in band, in order to de- friendly terms with the preſent 
end” the precious s: hts of their belligerent powers, and. preſerve 
5 ef, mae nce ; they the moſt exact neutrality : they ſo- 
entertain the 42 1 hope wat the lemnly declare their firm intention 
Lord of hoſts, the Goa of their to be, that their reſpective ſub- 
' Jathers, who, by the palpable di- jects ſhall firiQly obſerve the lavs 
__ reGtion. of A  aokg upported forbidding all contraband trade ou 
and carried this Republic through with the powers now being, d ide 
5 the. greateſt dangers, will bleſs e that may hereafter be, concerned , bowed 
means which they have determined in the preſent diſputes. 4 
to employ, by crowning the juſtice II. To prevent all equivocation 


pf their" arms, with the eyer-tri- or Ms "the worl 


5 180 11 17 1 75 $4.4. 16 da 91 
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quiibind; their" impenial, and the bellige opt pomers, th ae, 
royal, waz jeſties i hai he 0 ee | 


meaning 1 the ſaid worth. 1s ſo 5 1 e 8 . 
reſtrained to ſuch goods. ind. com: 2 nataral. right, whence ſpring 
güde 25. are mentioned. under the freedom of trade and 7 
hat denomination in the. treaties ok ; as well as the right of nan 
fibliſting „ their ſaid ma- tral powers; and 4 fully de- 
jeffies ind either of the belligerent termined not ta depend in future 
powers. Her imperial majeſty. merely on an arbitrary, interpretu- 
ding principally y the Xth: 5 tion, deviſed to anſwer ſome: pri- 
Ach atticles of the 5 of com- vate advantages or concerns, they 
nere with Great Britain; the mutually covenanted as followeth: 
conditions therein mentioned Firſt, bat! it will be Jawful for - 
which are founded on the right of any ſhip . whatever to fail, freely 
nations, being underſtood to en- from one, port to another, or along 
tu to the kings of France and the, coaſt of. the Boy powers now at 
Spain as there is at preſent no. war,—2dly, That all merchandiſe - 
Petile treaty of commerce be- And effects belonging to the ſub- 
5 the two latter and the for- . jets of the ſaid belligerent powers, 
His Daniſh majeſty, on his and fhi pped on neutral bottoms, 
war regufates his conduct in this ſhall Iy entirely free; except con- 
particular by the firſt article of his traband gods. —3dly,. In order 
treaty with England, and the to aſcertain what” conſtitutes. the 
XXVIth and XX Valch of that blockade of any place or port, it 


gr wo | between his ſaid ma- is to be underſtood to be in ſuck 


jelty an = king of France, ex- predicament, when the g 
ending the prowiſions made in power has taken ſuck a ſtation, as 
the latter to the "Catholic King; to expoſe to imminent danger, any 
there being no treaty a Boc, be- ſhip or ſhips that would attempt 
tween Denmark and Spain. to fail in or out of the ſaid ports. 
III. And whereas by this means ban: No neutral ſhips ſhall be 
the word contraband, conformable without a material and 
to the treaties now extant, and the w 2 unded cauſe: and i in ſuch. 
ſtipulations made between the eaſes juſtice ſhall be done to them 
cntrafing powers, and thoſe that without loſs of time; and beſides. . 
re now at war, is fully explained; indemnifying, each and every 
eſpecially by the treaty between time, the party aggrieved, and 
Kulla and England of the zoth of thus "oy ed without ſufficient 
June” 1566 ; between the latter cauſe, ſatisfaction ſhall | be 
and Denmark, of the x1th of July given oy at high. contracting 
1614; and between their Davith powers, for the inſult offered. o 
nd” moſt Chriſtian Majeſties, of their flag. 
Auput 23d, 1742; the will and TV. In order to protect officially... 
pinion” of the high contracting the general trade of their reſpec. 
powers, are, that all other trade tive ſubjects, on the fundamental 
natſoeyer ſhall be deemed and principles aforeſaid, her Impetial; - 
main free and unreſtrained. and his royal majeſty have thoaght + 


wy the declaration delivered to proper, for effecting ſuch = 
eac 


* , 
_ 
. 


\ 


2 4 


exþ reſpettively th fit out à pro. 

\ , Pomaenate tate of ſhips of war and 
Lis ates. The ſquadron, of each 

the contracting powers ſhall be 
Sationed in a PLOPET latitude, and 

-- hall be employed. in eſcorting 
gonvoys according to the particu- 


Vr cucumſtances of the navigators 


V. Should any of the merchant- 
men — — to the ſubjects of 
ng 


; _ - the contra ers, fall in a 
- Iaaigde: where, mall be no fps 


of war of their own nation, and 
mus be deprived of the protection; 
in fuck. caſe, the commander of 
the 1quagron belonging to the 
other friendly power hall, at the 
requeſt of Lad merchantmen, grant 

| them fincerely, and gene fide, all 

| 8 aſbſtance. The ſhips of 
. "war and frigates, of either of the 
| contacting powers, ſhall thus pro- 
tect and alliſt the merchantmen of 
tze other: provided nevertheleſs, 
that under the ſanction of ſuch re- 

- _ quyed afſfiſtance and protection, 
no contraband be carried on, nor 
any prohibited trade, contrary to 
tze laws of the neutrality. | 
VPI. The preſent convention 


relative effect; that is to extend 
to the differences that may have 
__ariſen fince its being concluded: 
unleſs the controverſy ſhould ſprin 
from continual vexations 8 
mignut tend to aggrieve and oppreſs 
all the European nations. 

VII. If, notwithfianding the 
cautious and friendly care of the 
contracting powers, and their 

* Ready adherence to an exact neu- 
trulity, the Ruſſian and Daniſh 
merchantmen ſhould happen to be 
ſalted, plundered, or captured 

dy any of the armed ſhips or pri- 

-- Fateers belonging to any of the 


/ 
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the moſt efficacious and yigoroy, 


powers will join, act in concert 


- cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 
cure to themſelves an adequate 


* 
* . 


* 


belligerent powers: in ſuch cat. 
the ambaſtsJor or envoy of _ 


grieved party, to the offenci 
art, ſhall claim ſuch ſhip cr 
hips, inſiſting on a proper (ati, 
faction, and never neglect to ob- 
22 a reparation for the jnfult of. 
red to the flag of his court. The 
miniſter of the other contracting 
power ſhall at the fame time, in 


manner, defend ſuch requiition, 
which ſhall, be ſupported by both 
parties with unagimity. But ig 
cale of any refuſal, or even delay 
in redreſſing the grievances com. 
plained of; then their majeſtic 
will retaliate. againſt the peyer 
that ſhall thus refuſe to do them 
juſtice, and immediately agree to- 
gether on the moſt Proper meansof 
making well-founded repriſals, 

VIII. In caſe either of the con- 


tracting powers, or both at the 

ſame time," ſhould be in any man- © 
ner aggrieved or attacked, in con- 
ſequence of the preſent conven. Bet 
tion, or for any reaſon relating Wil 2 
thereto ; it is agreed, that both re 


for their mutual defence, and 
unite their forces in order to pro- 


and perfect ſatisfaftion, both in 
regard to the inſult put upon thei 
— flags, and the loſſes (ul 
fered by their ſubjects. 

IX. This convention ſhall re 
main in force for and during tis 
continuance of the preſent wa 
and the obligation enforced there 
by, will ferve as the ground- vo 
of all treaties that may be ſet cc 
foot hereafter : according to futur 
occurrences, and on the breaxil 
out of any freſh maritime v 
which might unluckily diſturb the 
tranquillity of Europe. Mo 
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ile, all that is hereby greed 
alt be deemed as 5150 ing 
and permanent, in regard both to 
mercantile and naval affairs, and 
hall have the force of law in de- 
termining the rights of neutral 
ons. „ \," REID 
* The chief aim and principal 
object of the preſent. conyention 
being to cure the freedom of 


irade and navigation, the high 


contracting ers have_antec2- 
denily agreed, and do engage to 
ve io all other neutral powers 
ree leave to accede to the preſent 
treaty, and, after' a thorough 
knowledge of che principles on 
which it reſts, ſhare 8 in 
the obligations and advantages 
thereof. SF" 
XI. In order that the powers, 
mow at war, may not be ignorant 
of the ſtrength and nature of the 
engagements r into by the 
two courts aforeſaid ; the high- 
contracting parties ſhall give no- 
tice, in the moſt friendly manner, 
to the belligerent powers, of the 
meaſures by them taken; by 
which, far from meaning any 
manner of hoſtility, or cauſing 
any loſs or injury to other powers, 
their only intention is to protect 
lde trade and navigation of their 


relpeQtive ſubjects. | 
75 This convention ſhall be 


rtihed by the contractin g powers, 
and the ratifications interchanged 
between the parties in due form, 


within the ſpace of ſix weeks; from 


tne day of its being ſigned, or 
even ſooner, if poſſible. In wit- 
nels whereof, and by virtue of the 
fell powers granted us fer the pur- 


poſe, we haye put our hands and 
eals to the preſent treat, 
Given at Copenhagen, July 
A 
[ssigned) TY 
called 


_ Crartss D'OsrEx, 
J. Schack RaTLav,. + .. 


. SOKEN., 
A. P. Cour r BErNSTOREE. 
O. Tgor fr. „ 
H. Eiks TED r. 


Acceded to, and ſigned by the 
e ee of the court of 
weden, at Peterſburgh, 21ſt of 
July, 1780, and by the States- 
General accepted Nov. 20, 1780, 
and figned at Peterſburgh, Jan. 5, 
1731, with the addition, only of 
article 12 | 5 

XIII. If the reſpective ſqua- 
drons, or ſhips of war, ſhould 
meet or unite, to act in conjunc- 
tion, the command in chief will 
be regulated according to what is 
commonly practiſed between the 
crowned Vat, and the Republic. . 
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To the Honourable the C bee of 
Great Britain in Parliament aſ- 
fembled *. 


The humble Petition of the Britiſh 
Subjets reſiding in the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar and Oriſſa, and 
their ſeveral Dependenties. 

Sheweth, 
x, HAT your petitioners, la- 
[ bouring under the weight 
of many and great grievances, 
know not where to apply for re- 
lief with ſo much propriety and 
confidence as to the Commons of 


8 Preſented to the Houſe Jan, 24, 1781, 


4 bly *Eonceive 
| inherent Fg Englimmen, 


— 


A ANNA b [STBR} Fa 


Xt Britain in parliament aſ- 
 lembies, "the 
the- liberties 
tik ſabjeRts; 

That four 


properties: erf Bri- 


* 


ritioners hum 
re #fe certain 


ad confirmed 
„ 
on can 
the vo where the laws 
1 a 
That pour petitioners ob- 
ſerved "With che epeſt concern 
. chat at ce pa ping 
George George 1 


ef the 15th 


© Gr : ered” 
ture,” "which no 


Mt rear 


94% * 


| bes An e but 


certain regulations fbr the 
2: mana = of the affairs 
8 of the Eat India Company, as 
% well in India as in Europe; 
and previous to it, very erroneous 
. reports had been propagated, and 
| . — Meas entertained,” of the 
ciples and praftices of the Bri- 
1 s reſiding within theſe 
3 . 1" from which it was in- 
chat they required more 
rigorous reſtraints and coercions 
than have been uſually. impoſed 
upon Engliſhmen. 
„That your petitioners, know- 
ing ſuch reports, when applied to 
the community, to be void of all 
foundation in truth, did flatter 
themſelves that time, better in- 
formation, and their own loyal 
and obedient conduct, would have 
convinced their enemies, and the 
whole En liſh nation, of the in- 
juſtice ad cruelty of theſe ſuppo- 
— and have excited the known 
candour of the Britiſh Parliament 
to frame in their wiſdom. ſuch or- 
dinances and regulations as were 
better adapted to the real circum- 
ſtances and en of your pe- 
. Utiquers. | þ 


d! 


t puartans of for ſbme years 


of the law by 


petitioners hat 
vainly flatteref 
themſelves with this expeAati 
and now find, to their unſpesk. 
able ſorrow, that their dutiful uh." 
mitten aper, only to have en! 
couraged art proc of the * 
reme FR eed ſtep 
in reducin m to the, * 
grievous” diftre I ll our | 
tioners have in fact been put cut 
a declaration from 
the Bench on a ſolemm 6ccafiot,* 
that che act of parliament abo 
recited was not intended for the 
ſecurity and Protection of the 
whole, but for the immediate pfo- 
tection of a part of the inhabitants 
of theſe provinces, 

«© That your petitioners hum. 
bly conceive that the trial by Jury, 
in all caſes where it can be grant. 
ed, is one of theſe inherent, un. 
alienable, and indefeaſible rights Y 
of which "neither time nor circum- 
ſtances can deprive a Britiſh ſub- 
ject living under Britiſh laus; 
yet * of the we par 
Court of Judicature- in Bengal 
have, by the actual or affumed 

you. of a charter , granted un- 

n act of parliament, refuſed 
to fly: your titioners the be- 
nefit of this Ricred bulwark of 
their freedom, except in criminal 
caſes ; thereby, as your petitioners 
apprehend, acting in direct con. 
tradiction to the late act of par- 
liament, to the fundamental lan 
of the land, and the Great Char- 
ter of Britiſh liberties, — This 
grievance, ſo inſupportable, muſt 
come home to the breaſt of ever 
Engliſhman ; - and none will feel 
it more ſenſibly than the enlight: 
enced Members of a Britiſh ſenate. 

«« With all due ſnbmiſſion ib 
the will of their moſt gracias 


Sovereign 


cc "That" your 


* * 
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an ag with the moſt loyal 


nd fncere affection for his perſon, 


Emily, and government, your pe 

amen hawbly apprehend, tha 
xeither letters patent, nor any 
other grant, can be valid if made 
contrary to the known law of the 
land: yet the ſaid Juſtices, acting 
under letters patent, aſſume a 
power. not only to fine and impri- 
ſon your petitioners, but to decide 
on all ations for damages for per- 


ſonal wrongs, both —.— 


the fact, and aſſeſſing Ane 
t6 any amount, at their own diſ- 
cretion,. thereby taking to them- 
ſelves an uncon trouled dominion 
eren 
your petikioners, to the Falk fear 
and imminent r.0 
o 
% Your petitioners humbly con- 
reive, that ig all ſubject ſtates, 


but more eſpecially in one fo re- 


mote from the ſeat of empire, 
where the diſproportion between 
the governing power and thoſe 
ona is 15 great as to make 
the preſent ſafety and future per- 
manency of the dominion itſelf 
depend entirely upon the preca- 
nous tie of ideal ſuperiority, that 
ul poſſible tenderneſs and caution 
ould de uſed to prevent that 
dpmon being weakened or de- 
ſroyed, or the authority and re- 
tation of the government leſ- 
lened, leſt the multitude ſhould 
pe exconraged to put themſelves 
n & level with their rulers, and 
joſe that” idea of their ſuperior 
power by which alone they are 
Nad in fubjeftion ; but, to the 
peat mortification and alarm of 
pur petitioners, they ſee the re- 
et and veneration which the 
| = have hitherto 1 1 
e government daily decreaſ- 

0%» +7 nd 


crown of Great Britain for ever. 


all Bi. « rs enter- 
taining the moſt perfect conviction 


ciples are admitted in England, 


tive of the moſt fatal conſequences, 
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ing, owing, 48 hour -petitipners- 
verily believe, to the extenſion of A 


the authority of the court, ating... 


independent of the government, 
to perſons and caſes where they 


conceive it never was the inten- 


tion of the legiſlature to allow- 
them to act: a ipirit of contempt 
for its authorit), and for Eu- 
ropeans in general, hetetofore un- 
known, lifuling itſelf among the 
natives, which, if not reſtrained 

in due time, muſt terminate in 


diſaffection and reſiſtance, and ul- 


timately occaſion the deſtruction 
of / the Bririſh ſubjects reſiding in 
theſe provinces, and the loſs. of 
theſe valuable dominions to the 


*© That your petitioners enter- 
of the truth of theſe obſervations, _ 


ſuggeſted by the reſiſtance ſhewn 
to the authority of government in 


various parts of theſe provinces, 


and by the late daring tumult, 


| heretofore, unprecedented, Which 


happened in open day in the ca- 
pital, and at the entrance of the 
ſeat of judicature itTelf, offer chem 
with ſubmiſſion to youf moſt ſe- 


rious conſideration. 


% Your petitioners have been. 
informed, and believe, that ex pot 


facto and retroſpective laws are, 


contrary to natural juſtice, incom- 
patible with the laws of England, 
and irreconcileable to the feelings 
of a Britiſh parliament, and that 
they are held in abhorrence by 
the nation.—That if theſe prin- 


and acknowedged to be produc- 


they muſt apply ſtill more forcibly 
to a ſubjected country ſituated at 
the diſtance of half the globe, 
where the manners, cuſtoms, laws, 
[0] 7, 1 5,2 
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era of the people if 
fer ſo widely from thoſe of the 
governing nation. Four -peti- 
_Honers appeal to the humanity of 

| he Brietlh 5 
on the innumerable hardſhips 
Wich maſt enſue, and the uni- 
., verfal confuſion which muſt be c- 
' ed, as well to perſonal rights 


 Cafione 
i to private and public property, 
by giving to the. voluminous and 
Antricate latys of England a bound- 
e and retroſpettive power in the 
.madft of Afia, and by an applica- 
Tion of thoſe laws, made for the 
freeſt and moſt enlightened people 
on karth, the principle of whoſe 
conſtitution is founded in virtue 
and liberty, to, tranſactions with 
the natives of India, who have 
from time imme morial lived under 
a defpotic government, eftabliſhed 
on fear and reſtraint. And your 
petitioners moſt earneſtly call upon 
you to conſider what muſt be the 
fears, what muſt be the terrors of 
Individuals, to'find their titles to 
property, their tranſactions and 
engagements with natives, pre- 
vious to the eſtabliſhment of the 
court of judicature, tried by the 


at 


_ 


ſtandard of Engliſh law, and by 


men educated under its forms, and 
unaveidably imbibing its prejudi- 


ces; when no ſuch laws could be 
known to, or practiſed by, natives 


or Europeans, then reſiding in 


© the country, and at a time too, 
When few or no perſons of a legal 


knowledge were in the country to 
_ affift or a vile them. 


«« Your petitioners humbly con- 


ceive, that no tyranny can be 
more dreadful in its operations, 
or more fatal in its conſequences, 
than that a court, eftabliſhed by 
law, with all the authority of one 
of the firſt courts in England, 


mY 


Judges of it are the ſole intern 


Parliament to reflect 


* A ky - a. 


ſhould alſapoſleſs undefined 
9 indien, N 


ters, and under no countroul, by 
ar the immenſe diſtance of 4, 
mother country; yet ſuch i; th 
fitugtion of your petitioners ; 

are placed within the reach of thi 


* 


and Fob Jr weapon, ſurroundel 


0i 
with the toils and pitfalls of ! 
law, in a country where perjuy il * 
is almoſt a profeſſion, unknown BN * 


where they may reſt in ſafety : E 
the Judges of this court 2 1 


pleaſure, determine on the deng- * 
mination of a civil injury, the «i © 
gree of its criminality, by wha * 

atutes it ſhall de tried. What pe. bu 


nalties ſhall be inflicted, and v ® 


are, and who are not, amenablWf '* 
to the juriſdiftion of the court, pr 


The Judges have declared thi 
they are, F the charter of juſice, 
empowered to moderate the hen 
of England by the cuſtoms of thi 


country; but their information 0 
reſpecting theſe cuſtoms, can onl 5 
be obtained from ſuch witneſſes alli © f 
appear before them, and it is it * 
the breaſts of the Judges to adi 
or reject what evidence they pleaſe 15 
This power has filled your pet 
tioners with the utmoſt terror aut 2 
diſmay. If it had remained vi g. 
a body of jurors, acquaint. 
with the language of the native 2 
informed as to their cuſtoms, . 5 
bound by oath to decide wil 2 
truth and juſtice, there wog e a 
have exiſted no. foundation o 
ene... TEEN "ou 
«© Your petitioners perceim ahi 
with beart Fett ſatisfaction, tl of þ; 
the ſaid act had provided {on thei 
barrier againſt oppreſſion, by a row 
thorifing an appeal from the & a6) 
crees of the Supreme Court u naje 


1 10 


4 . . hich h 
Majeſty 1 . W. 1 10 


— by 


fids alſo been moſt” gra- 
leaſed to recognize in his 
charter of juſtice; but the hopes 
this founda- 


om before 


petitioners found 


of relief raifed 
tion, vaniſhed 


dut that they could receive or re- 
faſe What evidence they thought 
proper, and that the appeal 
be heard under theſe r 
upon the evidence recorde 
trial. Removed at 
diſtance from the tri- 
juſtice, before an unjuſt 
or illegal ſentence could be re- 
verſed, the ſufferer e by i a 
riim to penury, or periſſi by im- 
48 Bur Fo an appeal 
under ſuch circumſtances, what 
your "petitioners ob- 


petitioners entertain all 
reſpect for the au- 
of the charter of juſtice, 
ant the utmoſt reverence for their 
whoſe ſanction it has 
wed ; yet they cannot but ob- 
ſerve,” chat, by the powers dele- 
gated in this charter, men are 
conſtituted-the judges of their own 
Acts, which appear to your 
tioners highly improper and in- 
confiſtent, For the Judges of the 
dupreme Court in Calcutta are 
empowered to fit alſo as a Court 
of Chancery, and in this capacity 
o reviſe, correct, reſcind, or con- 
firm deciſions paſted by themſelves, 
vhlt acting as Judges in a court 
by another part of 
their Inflitetion, they po 
power, and they alone, of ſtaying 
*cution in eriminal caſes till his 
leaſure be known. 
s a principle in hu- 


the becomin 


of law: and 


man nature which inevitably im- 
reſſes a bias upon the mind in 
ur of its own deciſions j and 
nce has decided, that rea- 
ſon and philoſophy are too- weak 
to reſtrain it: but in all well- re- 
gulated communities, when the 
conſequence 'of any principle is 
foreſeen, or found to fatal, the 
wiſdom of the legiftature inter- 
poſes to check its operation, Your 
petitioners have the moſt perfect 
conviction, that the poſſible evils 
of this power did not occur to 
their moſt merciful Sovereign, 
when his approbation was confer- 
red on the charter of juſtice, and 
that they require only to be pointed 
out to enſure redreſs. . 
Four petitioners, with all de- 
ference, conceive that there muſt 
be ſome fundamental error in that 
inſtitution, which requires a more 
than ordinary degree of - temper; 
ability, and integrity, to carry its 
purpoſes into execution ; and they 
do not heſitate to declare, that to 
adminifter the power appertaining 
to the inſtitution of the Supreme 
Court without extenfive public 
detriment, and partial acts of pri- 
vate ſeverity and injuſtice, (if it 
be poſſible at all) requires more 
equity and moderation, diſcern- 
ment and enlightened abilities, 
than they can hope to find in any 


men. To what extent the judges 


of his majeſty's court may poſleſs. 
thoſe qualities, your petitioners do 
not pretend to decide, and ſtill 
leſs to aſſert that they do not poſ- 
ſeſs them at all; but they com- 
plain of the jariſdiction, of the 
uncontrouled unlimited powers, 
with which the court is veſted, and 
with the execution of which no 
men are to be truſte. 

„ Your petitioners can bear 

Roy's: diſtreſs 


N - 
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dne like met, vat hey mitiſ eng Je gh 
alla. feel like men, . — 41 ment, „ formerly: veſted in he pe. 
feelings, * Eyglimenp . Jf:the: fidedt and conntili and now welt 
nage o int ionrarm. r 
gan ene gn, Daa eee, ** 
io juxies, from a keen-ſenfis: » lodge a power ur 
1 whato is paſts: Nout pen executions-in. criminal — . 
2 claim a trial by urg a his majeſty's pleaſure be kn 
their Bir ved from phe 0h "ſolicit, it the gomnda(geners] and cou 
n 8 "A Mui ant acts 

Sieranges the ro” enen fallen 
Np 
a HW ments 
bee, jutice,ant. Heng. C dere Feb, m 

nity; andin appealingito ſuch:a Signed by fix bundred eee 
they eive their ap- Penn. £1.48 

prehenſions - d to the moſt flat. — dials 
tering hopes o a ſpeedyredrefs..- Ans 
2 <<... Your petitioners Tiny wk Petition of the Jews at 85 Eufla- 
' humble pray, - that+-you: will be tius . ag. 
pleaſed to take into conſideration eral TON... 
the following requeſts— dats; 

Jo grant a trial by j jury in Te their Bcdllencies, the Garth 
all caſes where. it e ewe ing Officers in Chief of bis Bri- 
| bliſhedin England... „ennie M wefy's drm ahd Nev 

34. 1 limit the retroſpettiy in the Wel Indies. bn nag 
2 of the court to the time of 5 

r in Bengal. May it pleaſe your: Excellencis, 

Jo define, beyond the power TE rmĩt us, in the name ni 
of diſcretional diſtinction, the per 4 5 behalf of ourſelves and 
ſons who ate and who are not — others of the people of the Hebrew 
nable to the n of the nation, reſidents in the iſland of 
conrtt. Saint Euſtatius, humbly to ap- 

To declare what hatutes ſhall, - oach yourexcellencies, and with 
and; what. ſtatutes all was be in — anguiſh, to lay our grie- 
force in Bengal. vances before you, and ſay: that 
4 e direct and circumſeribe it was with the utmoſt concern and 

mw of the. court in the ad- aſtoniſhment, we have already, not | 
rejection of evidence, only received your excellencies 21. 
| 3 1 +; ie g-order * —— —— 
._ accompany;tne Way 0 u e of our ſtores Wu an 

A gr — ET. ; LO? thereof, and of o 
To 3 and fop a- houſehold plate and furniture, and 
rate, judges for the law and. equity to hold ourſelves in $1 
. fades of the court. . depatt this iſland, ignorant of our 

To rxeſtore the. ancient and deſtination, and leaving our be. 
conllitational, — 2 ap- loved wives and helpleis- 2 
Nee te 7 zus, and our fe 
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ans AAP IA TJAUTYE A Thos 
ds liable to ſeizure and confiſs with true loyalty to the King, and 
ation; but alſo find, that theſe a firm and ſteady attachment to the 
ders are for the major part car- laws and conſtitu tion. 
ried into execution, a number .of Fer what reuſon, or from what = 
dur brethren having, on Pueſday motive we are to be baniſhed this 
the thirteenth inſtant, been ſent on iſland; we are at a loſs to aceount. 
board a ſhip, and have not fincr If any ameng us have commit. 
been heard of. Such unexpected ted u drime for which they are pad 
orders as theſe from Britiſh com- niſhable, we humbly beg "thoſe* 
nunders, whoſe principat\claric- crimes'may be pointed out; and 
teriſtic is © mercy and kumani- that ſuch perſons may be purged ; 
9 have not only been produc- from among us.——-But if nothing 
ive of the moſt horrid and melan- can be alledged againſt us but the 
choly ſcenes of diſtreſs and confu- religion of our forefathers, we 
fon, that ever Britiſh eyes beheld hope that will not be donfidered 
nder the fatal conſequences of a a crime 5 or titat a religion, Which 
neid war, but numbers of fami- preaches peace and recommends 
les are now helpleſs, diſconſolate, obedience: to 1 mould 
and in an "abſolute ſtate of indi- point out its ſectaries as objects of 
gence and deſpair, © © Jour excellencies rigour, and me- 
Unconſcious of deſerving fo ſe- rit excluſion from à Britiſt iſland; 
ei6atretſtment, we flatter our- by the expreſs ordert of Britiſh ' 
ſelves tant your excellencies will commanders; A moment's reflec- 
e pleaſed to hear this our humble tion muſt diſcountenance' the idea, 
etition, and not involve in one and leave us in perfect confidence 
ompheated ſcene of diſtreſs and of your excellencies favourable an- 
ner, "our helpleſs women and ſwer. 426, ante +34 
nocent. babes ;- confidently rely. Permit us then to aſſure your ex- 
5 upon, and earneſtly Lg cellencies, that we ever have; and 
at, through your excellencies ſtill are willin , to give every con- 
alice and humanity, we ſhall not ſcientious teſtimony of obedience 
uppheate in vain. to government; and thoſe of us 
lis the peculiar happineſs of in particular, Who claim to be na- 
ſe who live under à Iritiſh con- tural- born ſubjects of Great Bri- 
lution, to be indulged with their tain, moſt humbly intreat your 
ſentiments in matters of reli- excellencics to order us before you, 
mn, when theſe principles of re- or before ſuch perſon or perſons 
2m an not incompatible with, as your excellencies ſhall pleaſe ro 
lubyerfive-of the conſtitution in a point; there to prove our loy- 
auch en kate z, anch it is the pe- alty and fidelity, and to repeat 
lar happineſs of the Hebrew na- and take our oaths of -allegiance, 
nt , that their religion May the God of all mercies in- 
mes peace and obedience to the 'cline your hearts to liſten to the 
; ntunder which theyJive: ' prayers and ſupplications of your 
* when) civil Miſſentions have petitioners; and in this confidence, 
ne t0:ſobyert the-conſtitu- we humbly ſabmit ourſelves to your 
ite Hebrew nation have ever excellencies determination, hoping 
ea peaceful demeanour, that you will pardon us for the in- 
* Gs truſion 


| 172 10 was in her power, Although 
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trußian. of this addreſs; f that 
hs your excellencies lenity 
* . ron) = your, excellencies 

d to: grant us ſuch 
—_— 


de has fome-reaſant0. think ha 
the. orertures made by her hay 
been favourahlꝝ received. In co. 
. Whereof, her Imperia 


28 70 majeſty does not heſitate to 
. and e 0 Nook.” fralh proof of her good 5 


— antageous to gh ue 8 
ug the hanour.aud glory 

= his me sful arms. | 
And. d your petitioners, a6 38 duty 
T uo K.. 
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+ +«Mareh'g, 1781 
Hi Excellency Prince 


litzin, 


firſt inſtant, with ier 
"oh the alan wk the Fe al,. 
ſented the follow; ena 
the Fe of Ru 


I High and M 15 Lords! 
5 . res Imperial 
| majeſty been informed of the Bri- 
tiſ ambaſſadors ſudden departure 
from the Hague; than, without 
waiting for any further * 
tion, guided only by the 

ſhip, and Soda ſhe bears to the 
two.cantencing powers, and awak- 
ened by the alarming tendency of 
a meaſure ſo detrimental to their 
mutual welfare and tranquillity, 
ſhe directed her miniſter in Lon- 
don to make the moſt earneſt re- 


preſentations 10 0 that court, to 
Prevent, . able. the matter 
ing carried to any extremity, 


and to recommend the moſt conci- 
liating meaſures; offering at the 


lame. time to promote them as far 


jeſty. has not yet heard of 
er from the ſaid court, 


4 their e 


" Memorial from 1 of Ruſſia 


to the States-Generat.. Hague, | 
between-them. 


e G 
Envoy.Extrao — | 
Ruſha, held a conference on 


L Wy their High 


iend- - 


for bringing about a reconciliatic 
between the two powers, whom ke 
equally ſupports, and Who hay 
lived do long in that natural and 
perfect harmony which beſt ſuit 
ſpective intereſts, by of. 
fering them, in form, her ſervice; 


and mediation, for the p urpoſe of 


putting an end to that Fon and 
war which has lately broke out 


While Monſieur de Simolin, her 


al-. Imperial majeſty's miniſter at the 


Court of London, is fulfilling her 
commands on. this head ; the un. 
aan has the honour to a- 
himſelf of the ſame taſk here 
ightineſſes, and 
to aſſure them of the zeal and tea. 
dineſs he wiſhes to have an op 
tunity to diſplay, in forwardin 1 
the deſirable work of reſtoring the 
ſaid ſtates to their wonted peace 
and tranquillity, That diſinterel- 
edneſs, impartiality, and bene- 
volence, which have hitherto 
ſtamped every action of her Im mpe 
rial majeſty, are equally conlpt- 
cuous in the preſent inſtance, 
The wiſdom and prudence of 
your High Mightineil: s will eafily 
diſtinguiſh thoſe ſacred character 
iſtics, and dictate che anſwer which 
the underwritten ſhall tranſmit u 
his Imperial miſtreſs, as a proof al 
his having executed her con- 


; (signed! 


Le PRINCE DE GATTTTz AG. 
Hague, March 1, 1781. 


Hague, March y. Their nobl 
and great Mightineſſes, the "I 


+ 3:3 2.5). mes © en 


A oe Ft Fon no 
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t-Hbthavd and Weſt - Frieſland, 
having examined the above me- 


oral, have accepted of the me- 


Ruſſia. 4» 
= * 
* = 
— = r 
— = — — — 
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Court of Stockholm, 


© Brockbolm, March 6, 1781. 
Baron Van Lynden, Wo extraor- 
States 


om the eneral o 


dinary fr 


N * : 


has lately held a Conference wviih 
Cont Ulrich Schieffer, Mini/ter 
and Secretary of State for the 
foreign Department, to whom he 
-delicjered the following Memo- 
6 * + 170 
THE underwritten. envoy ex- 
traordinary from their High 
Mightinefſes the States General 
of the United Provinces, to his 
majeſty. the King of Sweden, in 
purſuance of an expreſs order from 
his maſters, has the honour to 
pol to his Swediſh Majeſty, 
hat their High Mightineſſes 
laing acceded, by their reſolu- 
ton of the '2oth of November, 
17%, to the treaty of armed neu- 
rality, in conformity to the inyi- 
ation. of the northern powers ; 
ad placing the moſt perfect con- 


ndence in the power, magnanimi- 
ly, and fidelity. of their imperial 
ad royal majeſties, for the fulk11- 
ng of N 6, ns ts, and the 


mintaining o 
compliſhing a work ſo gloriouſly 
undertaken, namely, the liberty 
of the ſeas, and freedom of navi- 


pation for all neutral nations, were 


nt deterred by the conſideration 


of the conſequences, which that 
cceſion and deelaratiom might be 
Noductive of to the Republic, from 


liation"offered by the Empreſs of 


Uamurial of the States General, to the 


eir dignity, by - 


the part of the belligerent F 
But their High Mightite have 
declared in favour of this acceſſion 
and declaration, in relying implis 
citly on the ſentiments of their 
imperial and royal majeities, whom 
they alſo acquainted in due time; 
of the meaſures taken in conſe< 


- quence thereof, 


That the event has alſo juſtified 


their requiſition, in regard. to the- 


Britiſh court; ſince the miniſter of 


of the latter, after his fruitleſs endea- 
the United Provinces at this Court, the 4 r, after his Tul eſs e dea 


vours to thwart the aceeſſion to the 
alliance, took the reſolution, on 


the firſt notice he had of it, ta 


2 in à ſtrain truly unprece- 
lented, and ill ſuited to the mu- 
tual regard which the reſpective 
ſovereigns oweto each other: with= 
out ſo much as granting to the 
Republic a ſufficient time to con- 
ſider on the matter, according to 


the political ſyſtem of the Repub- 


lic, which his Britannic majeſty is 
fully acquainted with ; the . 
liſh miniſter inſiſted, nevertheless, 
upon an immediate and ſpeedy 
ſatis faction, and the puniſhment of 
a pretended offence, oceaſioned b 

the diſcovery of a negociation with 
North America, without receiv- 
ing, as an ample ſatisfation, the 
proviſional anſwer, nor the formal 
diſavowal of their High Mighti- 


neſſes of a negociation, of Which 


(as acknowledged even by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty) they had not the 
leaſt ſhare, or knowledge: of a 
negociation, relating to a 
ed treaty, which, in itſelf, ſuſſi- 
ciently denotes, from 'its- terms, 
only the ſketch of an eventual 
treaty entered into by r- per- 
ſons, without being formally au- 
thoriſed thereto by the body of 
the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, or 
by the ſtates of the province of 


(U] 4 _ Holland, 


- 


etend- 


LE 33 


Pay 1 
Mx 


2 


"IR r in the name of the web. do. 
* 
he Britiſh miniſter went even p 


Pein, b 
| Holland (che only only 


: 


, 


Gia wa, much leſs by the 
whoſe members 
8 authoriſed to enter into 


* 1 2 ay to refuſe noticing the re- 

which the province-of | 

one concerned) 

as required, to. deliberate, how 

"a the laws of the country might 

eds roy to 2 the 15 
$ accuſed, and puniſh 8 


formality, without which no 
Hiſkmhent can be inflicted, dr 
| in England nor in this Republic, 
| of any other country. Nay, the 
_ aid miniſter went fo far as to 
© threaten, that in caſe of a refuſal, 
Mie, ſoyereign would adopt ſuch 
| means, as tO | him Pe that 
n. t was, at the ſame 
ved to attack the Re- 
K 
aſten the meaſures taken to be- 
gin hoſtilities, that Lord Stormont, 


not ſo much as accept from Count 
Welderen the aforeſaid. declara- 
tion; and anſwered, under his 
hand,“ That he (Stormont) could 
no longer look upon him as the mi- 
iter of a friendly power, after 
$47 ; officially ac e him of 
his ko king 'g manifeſto: whilſt this 
very, init (and this ſhould 
be noted) was delivered into the 
bands of Count Welderen, only 
an hour before the time appointed 
wy Lord Stormont, the preceding 
Tha for giving him audience, 
at, moreover, altho? no men- 
tien 1 made in the manifeſto al- 
Log to; of the Republic acced- 
to geber (wick 3 of the armed 

(which it was of the 

ors i nce to paſs over in 


n it . appears 
FAT: 
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land's diſpleaſure; the more ſo a 


F furprize, and fo far 


ſwer was inſulting. to the neutral 
. makinguſeof vain pretences, would 


with a power not lawfully neuter 


mentioned, the animoſity of Gres 


cuous, wed the 1 


clearly. to the penetra 
your majeſty, as well ed 
rope, if the Who 


of ke 


the only one that could excite him 
to an open attack againſt the Re. 
public. by ſeizing, at once, upon 
a great number of Dutch mer. 
chantment, and ſome ſhins of gr, 
Beſides, that the afortfid man mani. 

\ known to your majeſty, ſuf. 
ficiently diſplays the cauſe of Eng 


amongſt' the pretences made uſe 
of to varniſh over the hoſlilitiey 
againſt the Republic, it is an 
at it had taken a neutral part 
without the cabinet of St. — 
deigning to obſerve, that ſuck an- 


»E5 43 + ss Sasa 


powers, who are perfectly ac- 
2 with the treaties now in 
orce between England and the 
Republic; and that the latter 
could not be charged with an in- 
tention of entering into an alliance 


23 8 


4 conteſt, and with- 
that this ys 
negociating ng fa been put-beyond 
all 3 England itſelf; 
ſince, by fr pending, in Apri, 
1780, the effects of the treaty paſſed 
in 1674, the Engliſh have mani 
feſted their intent of looking hence. 
forth ypon the Republic as a fen 
tral Powers. no ways privileged | / 
any treaty, - 
That, or che reaſons here abort 


in the 
out oblſe 


Britain a ſtill more conſpi- 
ppears [gr eadel . 
prooch 


=_ r 2 
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— 
oo 
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: 


brock rontained_ in the ſaid ma- 
lieb againſt this Republic, that 
dei High Mightineſſes had en- 
couraged the exportation of naval 
Zores for France, by ſuſpending 
the oſual-duties on thoſe commo- 
dities, whilſt it is kn to all the 
world, that ſuch a ſuſpenſion has 
never taken place, and that the 
Republic had a right to export thoſe 
commodities, not only agreeably 
to the treaty in 1674, but alſo in 
conformity to the principles laid 
down by the neutral powers in the 
convention of armed neutrality. 
That conſequently it would be 
needleſs to enter any farther into 
the merits of the ſaid manifeſto ; 
a his Swediſh majeſty has it in 
his to appreciate himſelf its 
kale, and muſt, moreover, be 
kelly perſuaded that the line of 
cunduct parſued by their High 
Mightineſſes ſince the beginning 
of the- troubles with America, 1s 
an evident proof, that they have 
never [favoured or  countenanced 
the revolted colonies; witneſs the 
mag) partial condeſcenſions in fa- 
vour of England, which were 
merely gratuitous on the part of 
their High Mightineſſes, by cir- 
cumſeribing the trade within their 
owncolonies ; by refuſing to grant 


dhe protection of their convoys to 
reſlels laden with ſhip timber; and 


by recalling the Governor of St. 
Euſtatia'. on ſome ill grounded 
complaints of the Britiſh miniſtry : 
condeſcenfions which have been 
rewarded by the attack and ſeizure 
af the convoy of Count Byland ; 
2 violation of the territories of 

Republic, and by the taking 
by force ſome American veſſeſs 
dom under the very batteries of 


lie land of St. Martin. 
Thar their High Mightinefſo; 
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havidg thas faithfully adhered wo 


the ſyttem of moderation, it is evi- 


dent that the reſentment of his 
Britännic majeſty ariſes merely 
from their acceſſion to the treaty 


of armed neutrality; and that, 


conſequently, their High Migh- 


tineſſes are fully authoriſed 9 
performance of the con- 


claim the | 
ditions ſtipulated in the articles 
VII. VIII. and IX, of the treaty 
of armed neutrality, Which form 
the baſis of that union and alliance 


contracted between their imperial 


and royal majeſties and the Re- 
public. That therefore no obſta- 
cles can hinder or delay the ful- 
filling of the engagements con- 


tracted by virtue of the ſaid con- 
federation, of which the Republic- 
ought to be conſidered as a mem- 
ber from the very moment in 
which their High Mightineſſes ac- 
' ceded to the ſame reſolution at the 
Hague; and diſpatched their de- 


claration, in conformity to the 
ſaid acceſſion and convention, to 
the belligerent 51 

That if their 


wers. 


igh Mightineſſes 


had to complain only of a ſingle act 


of offence, or an attack committed 


againſt them, which was likely to 


be redteſſed by the friendly inter, 


„ of their allies, they would 
a 


ve claimed their intervention ra- 
ther than have recourſe to arms; 
but as their High Mightineſſes find 
themſelves actually and ſuddenly 
attacked in an hoſtile manner b. 
his Britannic majeſty, in conſe. 
quence of, and from mere reſent. 
ment of the above mentioned al- 


liance, they find themſelves under 


the neceſſity of repelling force by 
force, and to return hoſtilities for 
hoſtilities ; being fully perſuaded 
that the allied powers will not 
heſitate to make'this their common 

| cauſe, 
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to theif Re- 


— - eauſe, and to 
public due ſatisfaction and indem- 
nity for the loſſes occaſioned by an 


attack equally unjuſt and violent; 


and that the ſaid powers will 
moreover, in conjunction with the 


States General, take ſuch farther 


circumſtances may fequire. 
his their High *. * ſoli- 
cit with great earneſtneſs, and re 

upon it with fo much more confi- 
dence, as they are firmly perſuad- 
ed, that the generous and equita- 
ble ſentiments, which actuate their 
imperial and royal majeſties, will 
nat fuffer them to let the Republic 
fall a victim 0 a ſyſtem of politics, 

not leſs" glorious than founded in 
equity, and eſtabliſhed for the ſe- 
FCiurity of the rights of neutral na- 
tions; and eſpeci 
public, if left ſin 
the iniquitous and violent attacks 

of England, would hardly be able 

to cope with that overbearing po- 
er, and thus run the hazard of be- 
coming totally uſeleſs to the ſaid 


ion. wy £40 
+ For theſe reaſons, the under- 
written envoy extraordinary, in- 
ing on the motives urged here 
above, and fully perſuaded that 
+ the ratifications of the treaty ſign- 
ed at Peterſburgh, will take place 
as foon as poſſible, has the ho- 
nur, in the name and by expreſs 
. order of his maſters, to claim the 
. ormance of the engagements 
flipulated. in the Articles VII. 
VIII, and IX. of the ſaid treaty, 
and to require, in virtue thereof, 
a ſpeedy and adequate aſſiſtance 
from his Swediſh majeſty, whoſe 
noble and equitable ſentiments, 
| edged by all Europe, will 


— meaſures; as the exigencies of the 


lly as the Re- 


= 
— 
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* 
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$52. 
' 


gly expoſed to . 


£, 


complete eſtabliſhment of a yen 
worthy the higheſt praiſe, 9 
The friendſhip and affection of 
your majeſty towards their Hiph 
Mightineffes, leave them no doubt 
of your majeſty's willingly grant. 
ing the aſſiſtance which et ey now 
claim, and alſo promiſe to the 
underwritten envoy a "ſpeedy and 
ſatisfatory anſwer, which he ſo. 
licits the more anxiouſly, as every 
moment's delay may be attended 
with heavy and irreparable loſſes 
to the Republic. | 
eek i D. W. Var Lyyotx. 
Stockholm, February 28, 1781. 
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His Majeſty's Speech on clo ng the 
Sefſion of Parliament, July 18, 
ot ' 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

R LTOUGH the bufineſs 
| A this ſeſſion has required a 
longer attendance than may have 
been conſiſtent with your private 
convenience, yet I am perſuaded 
that you look back with ſatisfac- 
tion on the time you have employ- 
ed in a faithful diſcharge of your 
duty-to your country, m the pre- 
ſent arduous and critical ſtate of 
public affairs. 

I cannot let you depart into 
your reſpective counties, without 
3 you of my entire Nr, 
tion of your conduct, and of m 
perfect confidence” in the loyalty 
and good affections of this parlia- 
men ·˙˙· 66 

The zeal and ardour which you 
have ſhown for the honour of =y 
crown; your-firm and fteady fup- 
port of a juſt cauſe, and the great 


efforts you · have made to enable „ 


nns 


of 


-- 


, "a 


this. extenfive and | 
war; muſt convince the world that 
the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh 
A AT abated or dimi- 
a 
In the midſt of theſe difficulties, 
have formed regulations for 
the better management and im- 
(egy of the revenue; you 


{ability to public credit; and your 
GT on the affairs of the 
Eaſt India Company, have termi- 


truſt, produce great and eſſential 
advantages to my kingdoms. 
[ have obſerved, with much ſa- 


of that important buſineſs, your 
attention was not more anxiouſly 
directed to the benefits to be de- 
tired from the territorial acqui- 
itions, than to the happineſs and 
comfort of the inhabitants of thoſe 
remote provinces. 

Whatever may remain to be done 
for ſecuring thoſe valuable poſſeſ- 
ions, and for reſtraining the abuſes 


vou will, I doubt not, proceed to 
provide for at your next meeting, 
with the ſame wiſdom and temper 
that have governed your late pro- 
ceedings and enquiries. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, ; 

My particular thanks are due to 
you for the ample proviſion you 
have made for the brvice of the 
current year. I fee with great 
pleaſure, that you have had it in 
your power to apply ſo large a ſum 
to che diſcharge of the debt of the 
navy, and that the ſupplies which 
ou haye granted have been raifed 
14 manner the leaſt burthenſome 


8 TATE PAPERS 


to the property and induſtry of my 
complicated HE An. \ 


| given additional ſtrength and 
nated in ſuch meaſures as will, 1 


tifaftion, that during the courſe 


towhich they are peculiarly liable, 


* 


[313 
faithful people. e 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Whiſe I lament the continuance 
of the preſent troubles, and the 


_ extenſion of the war, I have the 


conſciousſatisfaftion to reflect, that 
the conſtatit aim of all my councils 
has been to bring back my deluded 
ſubjects in America, to the happi- 
neis and liberty they formerly en- 
joyed, and to ſee the tranquillity 


3 re : | | 
To defend the dommions, and 


to maintain the rights of this coun- 


try, was, on my part, the ſole 
cauſe, and 1s the only object of the 
war. Peace ts the earneſt wiſh of 


my heart; but I have too firm a 
reliance on the ſpitit and reſources 


of the nation, and the powerful 
aſſiſtance of my parliament, and 
che protection of a juſt and all- 
tuling Providence, to accept it 
upon any terms or conditions than 
ſuch as may conſiſt with the ho- 
nour and dignity of my crown, 
and rhe permanent intereſt and ſe- 
curity of my people. 


majeſty's command, ſaid, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is has majeſty's royal will and 
pleaſure, that this parhament be 
prorogued to Thurſday, the thir- 
teenth day of September next, ta 
be then here holden; and this 


parliament is accordingly proro- 


gued to Thurſday, the thirteenth 
day of September next. | 


2 


— * 


* Anfever given by Lord Stormont 


to Monſ. Simolin, the Ruſſian 


Minifter, with reſpect to the Me- 


| Giation offerca by the Empreſs Be- 
; * tween 


Then the lord chancellor, by his | 


—S 
# 


- _ - Cc , K 
* of Ye — 3 : i 
— © , 


* 


n dee | Brithin” 247 '2he, aſcribed die conduit of te le 
"© * E alliance which has fub- of 3 die * 
Þ 1 | 


=d.ſp many deen between intereſt of the nation to their on 
| Scat Britain and the State Ge. private views. But the —_— 
etal, has'always been Fonfidered | the ſame time, manifeſted the eg 


. 


by his majeſty 4 4 tis, fr men b fincere defire. to bring back the 
the moſt e e., aud not Nepabe to that 8 
on agresable co che intereſt of ugjon,... efficacious alliance, ang 
boch nations, but abſolutely eſ- regiprocal i 
_ ſential to their mutual welfare. ſo much contributed to the welfare 
Tue king has done every thing and glory of the two ſtates. 


in his power to preſerve this tie When the empreſs offered ber 


unbroken, and even to ſtre then | offices ar mY 
RIA the. ondun of " good offices to. oncili 


ſwered to chat of his majeſty, they for that freſh p 


* 


ublie to'this conſtant friendſhip, ed his reaſons, which perſpaded 
been the total relinquiſmment him, that in the preſent diſpok. 


of che principles of an alliance, tion of the Republic, governed 
the prime object of Which was the by a faction, all 8 4 


mutual defence of the two nations; during the war with France, would 
an obftinate refuſal to fulfil the be merely ſuperficial, and would 
moſt ſacred obligations ; a daily afford an opportunity to the-party 
violation of the moſt ſolemn'trea- , which ſways the Republic, to act 
ties; an aſſiſtance given to the as ſecret auxiliaries of all the 
very enemy, againſt whom he had king's enemies, under the mak of 


a. right to demahd ſuccour; an a pretended alliance with Great 


aſylom' granted to the American Britain. 


pirates in the Dutch ports » in Open | But if there are any PSs AY ING 


violation of the cleareſt ſtipula- of change in this diſpoſition, if 
tions; and to complete the whole, the powerful intervention of her 


a denial of Juſtice and ſatisfaction imperial majeſty ſhould be able 16 


for the affront given to the dignity effect any alteration, and induce 
of the king, by a ſecret league the Republic to return to thoſe 


| with his rebellious ſubjects. principles which the moſt diſcern- 
= All theſe 'accomulated injuries ing part of the nation have never 
for th — 4 his majeſty will be read 
to take any other part than that to treat with their High Mighti- 
| | a ſeparate 


| rendered it impoſſible for the king . 
Which he has done. nneſſes on the ſubject o 
When the motives which render - peace; and it is his wiſh, that the 
ed this rupture inevitable were ex- Ex | | 

ploined' ts the public, the king the fole mediatreſs of this per 


protection, which ha 


of their tion by a particular peace, the 
High Mightineſſes had at all an- king teſtified e to her 
naje! | t-of a friendſhip. 

would ſtill have remained in their which he values. ſo highly, and 
utmoſt force. But ſince the com- avoided expoſing the mediation of 
mencement of the preſent troubles, her majeſty. to the danger of 3 
the only return made by the Re- fruitleſs negociation. He explain. 


mpreſs-of all the Ruſſias may be 


e mn mp row 


\ 5 3 


+ has been the firſt to offer 
pal pie and 


F 
CH 
", 


. 
abr 
Nu 


1 pe able ales? 
Ab Fiendſhi of 


«Fn conduct this 


he 


relies, with the utmoſt confidence 
and ſatisfaction, upon the media- 
tion ofen fovereign, who holds ſa- 
cred "the Faith of treaties, who 
knows fo well how to eſtimate the 
dignity of ſovereigns, and who has 
maintained her own, during her 
glorious reign, with ſo much great- 
neſs and reſolution. | 


N (Signed) 


7 
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tate Paper preſented by Baron Nol- 
ken, the Swediſh Miniſter, re- 
fident in London concerning the 
Medration of that Court between 
this Country and the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces. 


HE King does not imagine 
11 — at this Bong, for 
lim to enter into an explanation of 
de principles which have govern- 
ed bis conduct ever fince he af. 
ended the throne of his anceſtors. 
lle has been guided by the love of 
peace, uud he could have withed 
o have ſeen all the other European 
wers eon chat bleſſing, as un- 
Femuptelly as kimſelf. "Theſe. 
„„ 


+4 


powerful 75 time 


4 ranhot gal n 
int 1 #1 12 "| * 4 
1 thin + Either in wei IT . 
Wee by the Acc ſſi ö the : 


STORMONT., 


If the moſt exact impartiality that 
was ever obſerved, could not ex- 
empt the king from immediately. - 
feeling the inconveniencies of war, 
by the conſiderable loſſes ſuftaineg_ 
by his commercial ſubjects, he had 
much greater reaſon to apprehend - 
the conſequences, when thoſe trou- 


| bles were going to be extended; 


when an open war. between Great - 
Britain and the Republic of Hol- 
land multiplied them; and, to 
conclude, when neutral commerce 
was about to endure new ſhackles 
by the hoſtilities committed be-- 
tween thoſe. two powers. The 


king could not fail to perceive; . 
theſe evils, and to wiſh fincerelyx 


that the meaſures taken by the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, for extinguiſi- 
ing this new war, in its beginning, 


might be crowned with the moſt -- 


perfect ſucceſs ; but as this ſalu- 
tary work has not been brought to 


perfection, the king has. refolved: --- 
to join with his allies, the Empreſs. -- 
of Ruſſia, and the King of: Den- 


mark, in endeavouring to diſpoſe; 


his Britannic majeſty. to liſten, to 
the pacific ſeutiments which their 


High 


1 
# 
) LS 
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Mie Michtineſſes the States Ge- mont en the 18th ” September 
weak have already made known, fta the Dar de Noll th 
by conſenting to open a ne- Swediſh Z2vy, 


HE; preſervation of 

tranquillity has been 
object of his majeſty”s care; duriny 
the whole courſe of his reign ; th 
commencement of that reign wy 


fgnalized by the reftoration of 


The king made very great fa. 
 erifices to humanity, to procure 
that blefling, and he had reaſon ty 
flatter himſelf that, by ſuch mo. 
deration, in the midf of viRtory, 
de ſhould ſecure the public quiet, 
of | upon the mait ſolid and durable 
rs. foundations; but thoſe hopes have 


gociat jon for peace. Lo $ N97 - 


that Monarch, which ought not to 


5 


4 


dDte doubted; it ap a ſuſ: 
pense af hoffilities would be the 
ma utial prelude to their ac- 
chmpliſhment, as military opera- 

tions accompanying a negociation 

| of: chat nature, can only ſerve to 
_embarraſs.and retard the matter, 


pow e 
. 
. 

- 

, 

_ 


the fincerity and reftitade all proved fallacious, and tek 
foundations have been ſhaken by 
politics of the Court 


which animate his majeſty and his 
two allies, he cannot conceal the 

1 fron which he feels from 
te 


' faregeing Paper, by Lord Stor- 


the ambitious: 
of Verſailles. This court, after 


Tit 


to that of all Europe, 
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report of the continuation of having ſecretly fupported the re. 

___ the war, which may be productive bellen kindled in America, open. 
ol the moſt fatal conſequences, and by joined his majeſty's rebellion der 
may revive a variety of controver- ſubjects; and, on account of this aſc; 
ges and diſputes. This motive, violation of * faith, and ti le 
and more particularly a defire to direct act of hoſtility, he com. de 
prevent a farther effuſlon of blood, menced the preſent war. WM 
are conſiderations which ought to The conduct of the Republic of Wi '* 
2 the mind of the King Holland, through the whole court de 
of Great Britain; and in the en- of the preſent war, has excited: tum 
tire confidence which his majeſty general indignation.— This nation +: 
places in thoſe circumſtances, he preſents itſelf under a very differ yit 
would receive the trueſt ſatisfac- ent aſpect from that of a nation alli 
tion, if, by his interpoſition and merely commercial; it is a reſpedt. 2 

mediation, joined to that of his able power, for a long time bon 

' allies, che ſhould ſucceed in termi- to Great Britain by the cloſeſt a. 4 
nating the differences which have liance. The principal object d * 

taken place between Great Britain that alliance was their commot 
and the United Provinces. - ſafety, and expreſsly the mutuil wc 
(Signed) protection of each other againſt tie ws. 
w eee ambitious deſigns of a dangerow e 
222 n neighbour, which their united & hin 
r — forts have ſo often defeated, ect 
Copy of the Anſwer given to the their yeciproeal advantage, f 


l 


The deſertion of all theſe pri 
1 of alliance, which the = 
on his part, conſtantly to; 
an obllinate refuſal to fulfil the 
maſt ſacred. engagements; a daily 
infraftion of the molt ſolemn trea- 
dies; ailiſtance given to thoſe very 
enemies, againſt whom he had a 
right ta ſuccour; an aſy- 
lum and protection granted in the 
Dutch ports to, the American pi- 
„ in direct violation of the 
jp — and preciſe. ſtipulations; 
aud, to complete the whole, a 


* 


S r KS > a 


ſax the affront offered to his ma- 
jeſty's crown, by a clandeſtine 
„league entered inte with his rebel- 
lions ſubjects; theſe accumulated 
% cauſes of complaint, made it im- 
by WY pofible for the king to take an 
n ther meaſures than thoſe whic 
be bas done, though with the moſt 
incere regret. In explaining to 
the public the reafons which ren- 
dered this rupture inevitable, he 
+; Wl aſcribed the conduct of the repub- 
lic to the true cauſe, namely, to 
the fatal influence of a faction, 
who ſacrificed the national intereſt 
* to their own private views; but 
the king expreſſed, at the ſame 
| Wy fine, moſt earneſt deſire to 
bring back the Republic to that 
lyſem of cloſe, union, efficacious 
alhance,” and mutual protection, 
at. which has fo much contributed to 
le proſperity and glory of the 
. two ſtates. ; 

den the Empreſs of Ruſſia 


on endered her good offices, to effect 


u econciliation by a ſeparate peace, 
the the King, in expreſſing the grati- 
d dude which that freſh proof of a 
ef. inendſhip which ever appeared to 
iin fo. valuable, jufily merited, 
| a ©clined expoſing her imperial ma- 

kly to a fruitleſs negociation : but 


denial. of juſtice, and ſatisfaction did not immediately avail, hi 


- 
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now that chere are ſome marks of 
a change in the diſpoſition of the 


Republic, ſome indications of a 


deſign to return to thoſe pri 


les, which the wiſeſt part of the | 


atavian nation have never de- 
ſerted, a negociation for a { 
peace between the king and their 
High Mightineſſes may be opened 
with Tome hopes of ſucceſs, under 
the mediation- of the Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias, who has been the 


firſt to propoſe. her good offices-in 


this ſalutary work. If his maze 


of that offer, it was becauſe, he 
had every reaſon to believe that 
the Republic only ſought at. that 


time to amuſe him by an inſidious 


negotiation ; but the king would 
think that he made an ill return 
to the ſentiments which 

thoſe firſt offers, and be 


wanting in the regard ſo juſtly due 


to her imperial majeſty, and to 
the conkdence which ſhe inſpires, 
if he aſſociated to her mediation 
any other, even that-of an ally the 
moſt reſpectable, and for whom 
the king entertains the moſt ſincere 
friendſhip. - | 


(Signed) Sronuenr. 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


The Humble Addreſs and Petition of 
ſundry Weſt-India Planters ang 


Merchants, on behalf of themſelves, - 


and others intereſted in the Britiſh 
Weſt-India lands. | 


Moſt graciqus Sovereign, 
{ E your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
ters and merchants intereſted 
in the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands, 


beg leave to approach your royal 


preſence, 


ö * 

V 
= 

| 


© eurity of thole 


afforded a melancholy 
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preſence with hearts full of the 
_ warmeſt attachment to yo. 

Jꝛeſty's perſon and family, and to 
„ che es eee this 
| — 4 — 7-4: ME 


* — 
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e ein 


© The unhappy k 
Great Britain and the colonies of 


North America, had na [ſooner 
taken place, than the Weſt India 


planters. and merchants humbly 
reſented to your majeſty, and 


9 both hauſes of parliament, their 
apprehenßons of the diſtreſs and 


danger, that would probably enſue 
therefrom, / - | 
When the. colonies of North 
America formed an alliance with 


tte ancient enemies of this king- 
dom, thoſe apprehenſions of your 
majeſty's petitioners were greatly 
. "Increaſed z and they ſhould have 
- Ccontidered- themſelves as deficient 


in every duty to your majeſty, as 


well as regard to the great inte- 
. reſts of this kingdom, had they 


not repreſented to your majeſty's 
miniſters, the additional danger to 


Which all the Britiſh Weſt India 
lands were expoſed, from ſo 
powerful a combination. 


Every effort was, therefore, 


_ early made, and invariably con- 
tinued, by your petitioners, to 
urge your majeſty's miniſters, to 
| ide effectual reinforcements 


for their protection, and particu- 


larly to induce them to Keep a 


rmanent ſuperiority of naval 

ce in the Weſt-Indies, as being 
the natural, and only certain ſe- 
poſſeſſions. The 
loſs of ſeveral of thoſe iſlands has 
roof of 
thoſe timely and unremitted ap- 

_—_— >. 
-* Confident, however, that the 


remaining iſlands muſt be con- 
ſidered” as objects deſerving the 


14 
[ 


Ts; * 


moſt ſerious attention, your pet. 
tioners did not yield to tele 
but truſted, that the unhappy g. 
p:rience of patt loſſes wou excite 
your majeſty's miniſter's to ado 
fuch meaſures, as might effe@ually 
ſecure thoſe iſlands, which ftill te, 
mained, * ; | 
But it is with the utmoſt con, 
cern, that your- petitioners an 
compelled to declare, that the re. 
maining iſlands are ftill ſo unhap- 
pily deſtitute of protection, that 
at no moment of the war have they 


been expoſed to more imminent 


danger, than in the preſent awful 
conjuncture. „lt 


Tour petitioners, therefore, | 


alarmed by the inefficacy of their 
former applications to your ma. 
jeſty's miniſters, humbly implore 
your majeſty to enforce and ex. 
tend the. preſent aſſurances they 
have given us, and to direct, that 


without delay, reinforcements, na- 


val and military, adequate to the 

ermanent. defence of your ma- 
jeſty's Weſt-India iſlands, may be 
ſent” out, ſo that, by the bleſling 


of Providence, thoſe moſt valuable 


poſſeſſions may ſtill be preſerved 

to the Britiſh empire. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c. &c. 


_ MM 


_— 
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To the King's mot excellent Maja. 
The humble Adareſi, Remonſtranct 
and Petition, of the Lord-mayv, 
Aldermen, and Livery, of the Gif 
of London, in Common-Hatl « 


fembled 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
MPRESSED with an avfd 
ſenſe of the dangers whid 
ſurround us, feeling for — 
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aul dar poſterity,  aixious for the 


en of a Country hitherto as 


— "Fenowned+ for the Virtues of 
juſtices and umanfty, as for the 
andour” of its arms, we ap- 
Far throne with ſenti⸗ 


ments becoming citfzens at ſo 


alarming an hour; at the ſame 
ones that reſpect Whick is 
due to the monarch of a free peo: 
ple, and a prince of the illuſtrious 
deus of Brunſwiek; to which we 
feel ourſelves in a peculiar man- 
ner Attached, by all the ties of 
tue and affection. | 
Its with inexprefſible concern 
that we have heard your Majeſty 
declaye;” in your ſpeech, to bot 
houſesof parliament, your inten- 
tion of perſevering in a ſyſtem of 
meaſyres Which has proved ſo diſ- 
aſtrous to this country, Such a 
declaration calls for the voice of 
a free and injured people. We 


feel the reſpect due to majeſty : 
but in this critical and awful mo- 
ment, to flatter is to betray. 
Your majeſty's miniſters have, by 
falſe aſſertions and fallacious ſug- 


8 deluded your majeſty and 
nation into the preſent unna- 


tural and unfortunate war. The 
conſequences of this deluſion have 
been, that the trade of this coun- 
try has ſuffered irreparable loſſes, 
and 1s threatened with final ex- 
tinction. | Ws 
The manufactures in many va- 
lnable branches ate declining, and 
ther ſupply of materials rendered 
precarious, by the inferiority of 
your majeſty's fleet to that of the 
gabe. in almoſt every part of the 
The landed property through- 
dut the en — Br - 


Gated tMthe moſt alarming degree. - 


The property of your Majeſty's 
Vot, XXIV. 4 mY 
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ſubjects veſted i the public funds, 
has loſt above one thifd of its 
value. | Aa. ty. 

Private credit has been almoſt 
wholly annihilated by the enor- 
mous intereft given in the public 
loans, ſuperior to that which is 
allowed by law in any private 
contract. Such of our brethren 
in America as were deluded by 
te promiſes of your majeſty's mi- 
niſters, and the proclamations of 

our generals to join your ma- 
jeſty's ſtandard,” have — ſur- 
rendered by your majeſty's armies 
to the mercy of their victorious 
countrymen, | | 

Your majeſty's fleets have loſt 
their wonted ſuperiority, 5 

Your armies have been cap- 
tured, ; N 

Your dominions have been loft; 

And your majeſty's faithful ſub- 
jects have been loaded with a bur- 
then of taxes, which, even if our 
victories had been as ſplendid as 
our defeats have been diſgraceful; 
if our acceſſion of dominion had 
been as fortunate as the diſmem- 
berment of the empire has been 
cruel and diſaſtrous, could not in 
1:felf be conſidered but as a great 
and prievous Calamity. 

We do, therefore, moſt humbly 
and earneſtly implore your majeſty _ 
to take all theſe circumſtances into 
your royal conſideration; and to 
compare the preſent. ſituation of 
your dominions with that uncoth- 
mon ſtate of proſperity to which 
the wiſdom of your royal an- 
ceſtors, the ſpirit and bravery of 
the Britiſh people, and the favour. 


of Divine Providence, which at- 


tends upon principles of juſtice 


and humanity, had once raifed 


this happy country, the pride and 


envy of all the civilized world ! 
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rl -pfrx" the nation has awak 
4 and that your majeſty \ 


8 pl ed to 13 ul 
. | FE ever, 5 wi 


aur Ker in in Ae 


nce by force ; 4 
5 fatal ex erience o 
215 ces Ws; ane 


. We. "POTN 
eſt 4 to. Europe, to America it- 
fol h 9 our abhorrence of the conti- 
_ uation of this. unnatural and un- 
fortunate war, WARD, can tend to 


* other 2 e than 555 .of 


alienatin ndering 


| ver; ble the confidence oo our 5 
tican brethren, with whom we 
All hope to live upon the terms 


S intercourſe and friendſhip, ſo 
ecefſary to the commercial proſ- 
ity "of this Kingdom. We do, 
e farther humbly implore 
_ your majeſty, that your 1 1 
* be graciouſly pleaſed to di 
mils from your profence and coun- 
ils al all the adviſers, both public 


Dur majeſty” s fixed determination 


> abandon a ſyſtem incompatible . 
With the intereſt of your crown, 


| and the. ee your people. 


by order, 


2 gig ts 
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Petition of Boney 1 Eſq; te 
| the Heuſe of Commons. 


3 


Fo the Right Hon. Charles Wolfran 


Cornwall, Spealer, and the Hon. 
' the Houſe of Commons. 


H E-- repreſentation | and” 


T * of Henry * 


and 5 550 


ſecret, of the meaſures we la- 
ment, as a pleUge to the world of 


3 


WI Tian Rix. 


| ceptiolt) 
tations of his children and ocher 
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a native of South Carolin 
time recognized b 
5 in e che 


N his 
Lauren 


| Excelle *nc el 
1 e of Gon wy 
now .4 clo 11 der in 0 ow 
of London; A; 15 : 

"Moſt reſpeAfutty/ meweth, That 

your ur Fepreſenter for man 
til of Kis fe and i fo 
laboured to pfeſerve and 
ſtreugthen the Aci friendſhip 
; beriveen Great Britain and the co. 
lonies; and that in nv inffance he 
ever excited on either fide the dif. 
ſenfions which ſeparated them, 

That the commencement of 
the N war Was a ſubjet of 

t grief to him, inaſmuch as 
forefaw and foretold, in-let- 
ters now extarit, the diftreſe 
which both countries experience 
at this 1 

That in the riſe aud progreſs of 
the war, he extended every act of 
kindneſs in his power. to 8 
called Loyaliſts and Quietiſts, as 
well as to Britiſh priſoners of war; 
very ample proofs of which he gay 
produce. . 

That he was captured on the 
American coaſt, firit landed upon 
American und, where he ſay 

es of Britiſh and Ameri 
priſoners in a courſe of nego- 
Cater: and that ſuch exchanges 
and enlargements upon parole are 


_ mutually and daily practiſed in 


America. _ 
That he was committed to the 
Tower on the 6th of October, 
1780, being then dangerouſly ul; 


: at in the mean time he has, in 


many reſpects, particularly by be- 
ing te tr (with very litile es. 
of the viſits and.conſu- 


relations and friends, ſuffered un- 
der a degree of rigour almoſ, 1 


"6X ** my. 7 5 
| ſtage non 
g 


1 * of 

193 e , 7 59 5 

dil th is greatly Tonga 
Wa- 


and r 


tate ; 
mentions your repreſenter hum- 
your Honours wil con- 
to take his caſe into con- 
Uh aud, under proper 


ditions. and e ns, grant cer 
2 ent, or ſach other 


ee 2 


f us to_the wiſdom and be- 
kae of your Honours ſhall ſeem 


35 Huna: Lauszne- 


Tover of London, 
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The. bus 3 of the Commif- 
ted 16 examine, take, 


2712 the Public Accounts of the 
kingdom +. 


JUxSVING the line of in- 
quiry marked out in our firſt 
report to the legiſlature, namely, 
an examination of the balances in 
the hands of thoſe accountants 
who receive-money from the ſub- 
je to be paid into 90 exchequer ; 
that we. — ht omit no office of 
receipt; no receiver of the 
public 4 under that deſcrip- 
tion, we obtained from the office 
of the auditor of the excheqyer, 
„Alt of all the public offices 
Mere money is received for taxes 


\ 


1 in or duties, and of tho names of all 


Tons Who are receiyers of p 77 — 
wn raiſed upon ho ſubſect 
the : 5 nto the e 

ave examined 


"LA 
"We 


manner which the pub tit Yo 
ane coll FIG H and Nr 
ima th e 1 ih 
office 5 und dere 
In- 1055 5 5 oms, che rectiver g 
neral, William Moll, Eft 
certified to us, that n the 1 
of September ry ere was in 
his hands, 3 of the cur- 
rent weekly. receipt of the duties 
of the cuſtoms, the ſum of four 
thouſand four hundred and twelve 
pounds three ſhillings ad ten 
pence z. which ſum was the amount 
of certain collections tranſmitted 
to him, either from the planta- 
tions, or particular out- ports; an 
was to continue in his hands no 
longer, than until the comptrol- 
ler-general, as to fome parts of it, 


taxes or duties, an 


and the commiſſioners, as to other 


Parks ſhould direct under what 
eads of duties the ſeveral items, 
of which this ſum was compound- 
ed, ſhould be arranged; and paid 
into the exchequer, or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of. Mr. Melliſ has in- 
8 us, that part of this ſum has 
en ſince paid by him, accordin 
to orders of the commiſſioners — 
comptroller- general; and that the 
other part thereof, amounting to 
three houfand to hundred eig ty 
eight pounds fourteen lings and 
eleven pence farthing, was re- 
maining in his hands the 20th in- 


o * Thi L was preſented to the Houſe in the farm i in which it came ou 
Laurens's own hand, gt being written by him in the Tower wth a 


alen pencil. 


Jer. 


f The rt report was given in the Annual Regiſter for the preceding 
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ſtant : 


accor 


- _ the'Yeceiver-ye 
ofrs, the collectors femit their 
. i by bills to "the receiver- 


| 8 ö retain in — 22 
Pusdred 


exchequer the nett 
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ant: this remainder, we are of 


N pinion, the commiſnoners and 


general ſhould in their 


- 4 - % 
1 = 4 „ 


8 df 
ire, chief elerk to the 


d 
Mp vs 
Fot pttöller-geheral; and of Mr. 


Mchorn, affiſtant to 


| the 7 5 general, it appears 


tthe duties of the cuſtoms are 
colleRted by officers, either in Lon- 
— at the out- ports: in Lon 
the chief teller every day re- 
8 them" Höm the coifefiors, 
aud pays them into the off ce of 
neral; at the out- 


ral, and are not permitted to 
their hands above one 
pounds, unleſs for ſpe- 
cial” reaſons, allowed of by the 
commiſſioners, and by the lords 

of the treaſury, The nett produce 


bes every 4 received in each 
week, is paid the receiver. ge- 
neral in the fo wing week into 
the extchequer. 


In the exciſe, we find, 8 the 
examinations of George Lewis 
Scott,” Eſquire, one of the com- 
miſſioners, and of Richard Paton, 
Eſq; ſecond” general - zecountanr 
(both annexed: to our firft report) 
that the collectors retain in their 


Hands no part of the duties they 


reteive; and that the receiver - 


general every week pays into the 
ace of this 
revenue, unleſs ſome foreſeen de- 


mands in the following week make 
A of 7 Fare of 1 it ne- 


ary 
Is the ſtamp-office, we elaine 


* James „ Epoiy- re- rents 


eeiver-general; and Mr, 
. to the Mfr Th 
ler and acceuntant-general; from 
whom? we collect, that the whole 
produce of theſe duties, "ring 
either” from the receipt at the 
office in London, or from bills xe. 
mĩtted from the difiributors in the 
country, is paid every week | into 
the exchequer. 

In the falt - office, Milva 
Rowe, Eſquire, one 67 the com. 
mrffrotters; and Mr. John Elliot, 
correſpotidetit, were examined: 
che collectors of theſe duties are 
continwally remitting their receipt 
to the office in bills ; every week 
the account is made up, and the 
whole balance paid into the ex. 
chequer, — always, in the 
hands of the caſhier, a ſum not 
exceeding five hundred pounds, 
for. the purpoſe of defraying the 
incidental expences of the office. 

In the office for licenſing hawker: 
and pedlars, we learn' from Mr. 
James Turner, one of the com. 
miſſioners, that the riding fur- 
veyors keep remitting to this office, 
in bills, the duties they receive 
in tue country; which the caſuier 
pays, together with what he re- 
ceives in London, weekly, into 
the exchequer, purſuant to the 
act of the gth and roth of King 
William the Third, provided his 
whole receipt amounts to more 
than two hundred pounds; re. 
ferving in his hands ſuch a ſum as 
may be ſufficient for the payment 
of ſalaries, incidents, and cur- 
rent expences. 

In the office for regulating hack. 
ney coaches and chairs, we collect 
from” the examination of Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Marſhall, clerk to the r. 
ceiver-general, that the duties or 

rows of the hackney ay” 


come 406 Oe: + BAL! 1 
of the hackney. chairs every uar- 
ter and theſe rents being uſually 
J within. a certain tume, after 
become due, the receiver- 
general makes a payment of one 


Would pounds into the exche- 


quer every W 77575 days, ex- 
c:pt - that each 
payments amounts to en. 
dred pounds only, as he then xe- 
ſeryes in his hands a ſum for the 
ment of ſalaries, and the inci- 
— tal expences of the office. 
The punctuality and expedition 
with lich the duties collected in 
theſe oſices paſs. from the pocket 
of the fabjed 3 into the exchequer, 
leave us no room to ſuggeſt any 
alteration in the time or manner 
of paying in the ſame. 
In the poſt office, Robert Tre- 
vor, Eſq; the receiver-general, in 
anſwer to our precept,. returned a 
balance, of nine thouſand three 
hundred fifty cei ht pounds oo 
hullings- in his 1 
ch of September laſt. Fron rom hi 
examination, and from thoſe of 
William Fauquier, Eſq; accoun- 
tant-general in this office, and of 
Mr. William Ward, collector of 


the bye and crola-road office, it 


appears, that this revenue is paid 
into the office of the receiver- ge- 
deral, either by certain officers or 
collectors i in London (ſome paying 
erery other day, ſome weekly, 
and ſome quarterly, or by remit. 
tances in bills from the poſt-maſ. 
wi in the country) who do not 
pax 4 e money they receive any 
rable time in their hands. 
The colleQor of the bye and oroſs- 
road office makes his payments to 
the receiver- general quarterly, and 
io ede amount of about fifteen 
pounds each quarter. 


quarterly 


ending 311t of 
that 
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pounds every week, p 


act of the gth and icth 0 


Queen nne, . the. 29 2 
Aude dalines in his 

— s 1n every quarter, Teſery 

about; fie thouſand pounds, via 


ſwer incidental warrants: 155 DE 


board,, to., pay! 3 and 
ape , 2 
— — os 
revenue; w are 5 2 


under the ga, cf; Sor - 
koners,; but by ſingle perſons 
only: theſe are the rk fruits 

the tenths of the, e 5. 87 1 the 


deductions of * a 
ſhilling, in the * 
penſions, ſalaries, 2 and w 


We examined Edward Mu 75 
Eſquire, the receiver, and John 
Bacon, Eſq; the deputy, receiver 
of the firlt fruits ; who informed 
us, that this revenue is received 
from the clergy, at the office in 
London; that at the end of Octo- 
ber, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in every year, this receiver 
pays into the exchequer the nett 
receipt of the preceding year, 

Pb emp * and 

balance of this dut 
his hands, upon the zoth 25 — 
vember laſt, was four thouſand 
three hundred thirty-two. pounds 
eight ſhillings and eleven pence 
three farthings.. ; 

Robert Cheſter, Eſquire, the 


- receiver of the tenths, being. ex- 


amined, we find that theſe pay- 
ments become due from the cler 
evety Chriſtmas; that they — 
to be made be fore the laſt Gay 6d of 
April following, and if th 

not made before the 3 iſt of — 
he delivers an account of the de- 


faulters into the exchequer; that 
(4]3 - 


ſuant. to. 


. : ending af — 
e m 
count; and inſthe month: 


or July ufter, the has, for the laſt 


are gran 
' xrth, to the c 


| _ the exchegur, My 


turn to us, upo 
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to- balance of his year's account, 


he receives theſe payments, 
er 425 po — of former 
n owing year, 
eh mas, hs ines 
up his") ac 
June 


into the exche-- 


Se ee hat eh 


enz and ĩt 
— 1 pov aſt, 
the: ſum in his hands was nine 


| Fs to undred and ninety 


two penet halfpenny. 

— theſe dues from the dons 
1 ry a of the ad 
an deen Anne, chapter 
wy, ration called 


he Governors of the bounty 
of Queen 


Anne, for the — — 


ation of the "thgigthnance-of 


= ty wet 


' Theſe — 
Tele their firſt meeting 
ſome time in November every 
= a ſhort time before which it 


. for theſe re- 
vets" to "make Jer . payments 


e 2 E = 
s It 
the © & ad. pom charged 


8 Nea half: 74 
F 
of the office or l 


it from: he has no ſtated times 
ſor his payments into the exche- 
quer, ercept that in March or 


5 every. year; he pays in the 


ance- joe ar his hands; of his 
laſt year's — — chis re- 
3 De- 


73 cember laft, ES eee: 
— 


peace was then remaining in his 
ds; but this ſum, as he has 
fince informed us, he has paid into 
die * NY hy 
NS 


„ ders dn 
ds eve 


nt hundred eighty-one 
en ſhillings and eleven 


1 Garter, Bly; —— 


of che one ſflilling duty, colledy 


it from different offices, at diffe- 
rerit times: he uſually makes 
payments every quarter into the 
exchequer, and lee a year pays 
in the balance. The ſum in hi; 
hands, „upon the '2oth of October 
laſt, Was two thouſand and fifty 
pounds fifteen ſhillin as Mos s and ſeven 
pence; and he has fignified 
to us, chat he has paid * fame 
into the-exchequer. 
The intention of that clauſe in 
the act, which directs our firſt in- 
quiries to the public money 1 in the 


| hands of accountants, is, that the 


Faves of may the {60ner avail them- 
uſe of their own-mo- 
ney ;- onę of the indifpenſible 
means of obtaining this end 33, to 
accelerate the payments of the Te- 
oe into the exchequer. 
t of the Kara, of the pot 
office, the act of ueen Anne or- 
yment of ſeven hundred 
ry now” into the er- 
hequer; and affigns as a reaſon, 
(the raiſing a preſent ſupply of 
monies for c g: on the war, 
and other her majeſty's 2 ne- 
| ceflary occaſions. Phe neceſſary 
occaſions of. theſe times, requite 
ents as large and as — 
as can be made. It a 


an accountof een be 


the revenues of the |-office at 
the time the act of Queen Anne 
paſſed, and from the accounts of 


the preſent weekty receipts of 


revenues, and of the balances paid 
quarterly” into the Exchequer, 
tranſmitted to us from the te- 
ceiver- general, that the revenues 
of this office are much increaſed, 


and. that the current weekly N. 


ou © off 


&Y S 5 re ae 


F 


8 


2 un n 
. 


r 3 


>” PB EI... Q.GO.0 01 04-6. 7-@ 


8.8. 


e- 


cejpt will fupply 2 much larger j 21 ong others, ex- 
—4 than car * mo he act that: bur, ab, 
- that the method of pay. me "of callefting) e duties 


. balance every week: qnto may walls * 4 leſs 


floms; | exeiſe, and other offices and we are expreſy to 
Dee 
ed in the poſt- office: and that the judgment ifh appear e ent 


receivers general ſhould every week to be-eftabliſhed, in order cht ibe 


th nett balance of his receipt duties may be received 
into the enchequer, reſerving in in the manber the n 
tis hands no more than is neceſ- tageous to the public. od; 
fary to 'anfiyer the current boy” We therefore, in. ee 
ments and expences of the thereto; think jt our duty to ſob- 


It appears to be 1 for join one obſervation, that has o- 


the receiver of the firſt fruits, to curred to us during the progres 
detzin in his hands the produce of of our 1 inquiries. | 

ce whole Year, until eight or Ide land- tax, and the duties 
nine months- after that year is arifng from ſtamps, ſalt, licetices 
ended, -befides receiving the cur- to hawkers and pedlars, and from 
rent produce of thoſe months; hackgey coaches and chairs, are 
and Es rooulver of the tenths under the man ent of 6ve . 
to detain in his hands, for at leaſt parate and diſtin& boards of com- 


z year, the whole of this duty, mifſioners,- conſiſting of twenty. 


received by him hefore the "of of five in number: the amount of 


May in each year (at whic the groſs praduce of the laſt four 


he delivers a kf of the Caen of theſe duties, by the returns 
into the exchequer), befides re- made to our precepts, is eight 
ceiving the + wats produce of hundred thirty-one thouſand one 
that Fear. It appears likewiſe, hundred twenty - fix pounds: three 
that the receivers of the fixpenny ſhillingt and one penny three far- 
and ſhilling duties, do not pay. things; of the nett produce, ſe- 
into the exchequer the whole pro- ven SN undred fixty thouſand. five 
duce of theſe duties as they re- hundred ery oi pounds fifteen 
ceive them, All ſuch u ſhillings and ſix pence. The time 
ue, in our opinion, a diſadvan- in which the commiſſoners are 
tage to the public, and liable to uſually erh in tranſacting the 
abuſe, There exiſts no reaſon buſineſs ſeveral offices is 
why the public mould not have as follows: the attendance of the 

the cuſtody and uſe of public mo- commitſhoners of the land- tax, at 
ney, rather than an individual, their office, is thrice a week; of 
until the ſervice to which it is ap- , the ſtamp office, thrice a week ; of 


programs, of Pe: nature the ſalt office, twice a Wee; of 


that ſervice may he, calls for jts hawkers and pedlars, once a werk; 
rA the public © coffers are of hackney caaches and chairs 


fi blic once a week. 
money. | * * * We are aware, that the com pa- 
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hs exchoquer; eſtabliſted in the expenſive. ono may be eſtabliſhed 3- 
©, 


=_ 
- ——— ——— — — , — , - 


— — 


ſumption, that ſo many eſtabliſh- 
ments axe not neceſſary for the 


* 
* jþ 
* 
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rative produce of different duties, 
is not alone à criterion by which 
certainty, of the time, trouble, ex - 
pence, and number of officers ne. 
ceſſary to be employed in the ma- 
nagement of them: to have form- 
ed an accurate and deciſive opi- 


nion upon this „it would 
have been neceſſary to have entered 


into an examination, which would | 
have carried us too far from the ob- 


ject of our preſent enquiry ; but we 


are of opinion, that the ſmall pro- 


duce of ſome of theſe duties, and 


the ſhort time in Which each of 


theſe hve boards are able to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs, are circum- 
ſtances which induce a ſtron 


* 


management of theſe branches of 
the revenue; and which lay a 


reaſonable foundation for an en- 


uiry, whether there may not be 
ed a conſolidation of offices, 


beneficial to the public. This ſug- 
E geſtion we ſubmit to the wiſdom 


" 2 


of che legiſlature. 


Office of Accounts, Bell Tard. 
3, Fanuary, 1781. 
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The Third Report of the Commiſſioners | 


minations of all thoſe pub- 
accountants that came to our 
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knowledge in the firſt claſs, a fu 
as relates to the balances of pub. 
lie money in their hands, we, i, 
the next place, directed our z. 
tention to tboſe accountants why 
receive public money out of the 
exchequer, by way of impreſt, an 
upon account. _ 
The certificate of the 


accounts 
depending in the office of the au, 


ditors of the impreſt, tranſmitted 


to us purſuant to our precept, fur, 
ae a lift of theſe ac, 
countants: we took them into our 
conſideration it * order in which 
they Rand upon That certificate; 
a rule we purſue in regard to il 


liſts of accountants, unleſs there 


are ſome ſpecial. reaſons for 
parting. from it, 
The ſet of accountants therein 


firſt mentioned, are the treaſurers 


of the navy; and of theſe, the 
names that ſtand firſt are the 


N of Anthony Viſcount 


Falkland, whoſe final account i 
dated the 4th of April, 1689, and 
from whom a balance of twenty. 
ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and 
eleven pounds, fix ſhillings and 
ve pence farthing, is declared u 
be then due. We did not nil. 
pend our time in a purſuit where 


there was ſo little probability of 


benefit to the public ; a debt that 
has ſubſiſted for neafly a century, 


liot, Baronet, as repreſentative d 
the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, for a 


account of the public money i 


their hands, cuſtody, or power, a 
late treaſurers of the 1 


uns made to our precepts are 
be in the Appendix; from 
1 which it 2 that the ba- 
1. ces of c money remaining 
10 1 their reſpe&tive hands, upon the 
he dy therein mentioned, amounted 
nd together to the ſum of ſeventy-fix 
thoaſagd ſeven hundred and 
nts ninety- three pounds, _— 
u. WY Qillings, and one penny farthing. 
ed That we might learn for what 
ir. WY reaſon, ſervices, or purpoſes, theſe 
Cs ſums are permitted to remain in the 
"ur WT hands of the treaſurers of the navy, 
ich o long after they are out of office, 
te; Ne examined ſeveral of the officers 
all WF in this department, namely, George 
ee Wl Swaffield, Eſq; caſhier of the vic- 
de. tualling ; Andrew Douglas, Eſq; 
paymaſter ; Mr, Adam Jellicoe, 
ein chief clerk to the pay-maſter, and 
res Mr. Francis Cook, ledger-writer. 
the By them we are ſupplied with the 
the N following information: 
unt The office of the treaſurer of 
t de navy is diyided- into three 
and branches, the paymaſter's, the ca- 
ny. ſhier's; and the victualling branch. 
and All che money he receives is for 
and che navy ſervices, and placed un- 
d to der, or carried over, to one of 
mil. I cheſe branches; the money in each 
here branch is ſubdivided, arranged, 
y of Wand kept under various different 
that Wſheads of ſervices ; the whole ba- 
un, Wance, at the time he leaves the 
Pal. Notice, continues to be liable, whe- 
„ber it be in his hands, or in the 
em: hands of his reſentatives, in 
late e of his death, to the ſame ſer- 
od vices for which its ſeveral parts 
Vil re originally deſtined ; rol x the 
1 ommilſioners of the navy, vic- 
ve of ralling, and fick and hurt oͤices, 


ich in their ſeveral departments, 
ontinne to aſſign bills upon him 
payment, until they have re- 
Aced his balance to ſuch a ſum 
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as, in their 2 will not be 
more than ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſes for which it has been 
uſual, to leave money with him, 
22 my crane in paſſed. 
e es are, firſt, to carry 
on os: wat upon thoſe- ſhips 
books which were open in his trea- 
ſurerſhip; and the payment of the 
half-pay lifts, bounties to 
chaplains... The ſhips: books are 
uſually kept open for recalls, for 
ſeven or eight years after the ex- 
piration of the treaſurerſhip, in 
order to give thoſe ſeamen who, by 
being either turned over to other 
ſhips, or employed in other places, 
conld not attend at the time their 
ſhip: was paid, an opportunity of 
receiving their wages when it is in 
their power to apply for. them. 
The only fund applicable to this 
ſervice is, the money in the 
branch, placed under the head of 
«© To pay ſhips, and carry on re- 
calls.” This ſervice is at an end 
when the ſhips books are made up. 
They are made up as they come 
in courſe, in order of time; and 
after the laſt is cloſed, the half- 
pay lifts are alſo cloſed, and the 
2 of the bounty to chap- 
ins ceaſes. 100 
The other purpoſe. is to pay the 
fees and expences of carrying on, 
making up, and- paſſing his ac- 
counts, Upon -paſling every an- 
nual account, fees. are paid to the 
auditors of the impreſt, out of 
the money in his hands, under the 
head of To pay exchequer fees, 
and other contingent expences of 
the pay- oſſice; but upon paſſing 
his Anal account, there is a_ gra- 
tuity allo paid in the following 
manner: — The officers and geg. 
who tranſact the buſineſs e 


/ 


treaſurer in office, carry on alſo 


at 
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ich ang aft key Tn? 


| be 8: which 


4 after t 


1 
8 5 — 
bert Elliet's ſhips books, 5 ow. 


dred and fix are ſtill open for re- 
Alls; and payments, if applied 
Lor, e upon them once a 
week ; and therefore, whatever 
. ma 4 T under the 
half. pay, 

1 


lixable bers 5 ; 1 


— to 
f 121 ſhip's book was LAS op 
þ 


hg the ang oe 


ences « carrying on, making up, 
: * paſting his 29 wil 
* on then will theſe ſeve- 


- Ginifh one 
| treafurer*s account is never finite 


Lord Barrin 


1762, and his 


or in 42 of time cf Bk ns mil 
— 


upon ano quegt 


r; $6 1 


cloſed. The abs which the 
accounts are, in the office of 
auditors of the i impreſt is 19 
Tho lad laſt which is Waere 15 Mr, 
renville's account for the yea 
1758: of all the ſubſequent x a. 


till his Fe is he 


| . © 2.45 only ſome ſections of their 


1 navy and victuaflig 
are delivered into thi 

parts of a treaſyrer) 

accounts are yſually ſent thithergy 

as they can be made up 

year expires, 

From an aecount of the hy 


lances remaining in the hands f 


theſe creaſarey,” at the times they 
2 ely ceaſed to be treaſurer;; 
CITES of the times when 


their 1 laſt ſhips books were made 


up; and a ftate of Mr. Grenville' 
Nr and of the balances of 
n, Lord Howe, and 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, every year fince 
they ſeverally went out of office, 
all tranſmitted to ys from the pay 


office of the navy, purſuant to our 


requiſitions, we nd that My, 


Grenville refigned this office in 
Fat ſhip's book ws 


up in 1772 z that Lord Bg. 


and — on reſign nn 


. 
up in 1775 that Lord Howe f. 
Ggned this office in 177d, and bi 


1778; and that Sir Gilbert B 


died in 1777 : hence it appem 


that for nineteen years there haft haſe 


been in the bands of Mr. Gees 
ville, or of” his e 


nd for as years in the ha 


1nd 
the 


the heads of wages, 1 wh 1 
panties: to chap! plains) d 


purpoſes which (exc: A the 


which, if we may judge from the 
pro rels hitherto made in paſſing 
theſe accounts, a are not like ly oy 
to exiſt. 


b have the cuſtody and uſe” f 
that money, in the mean time, a 
til the Ervice or purpoſe calls 
or its application. 3 

When the fees and the gratuity 
ecome payable, we ſee no reaſon 
hy the treafurer in office ſhould 
ot pay them, in like manner as 
he treafurers out of office Pay 
dem now. 

We did not Tom our opinion 
on thoſe palances without firſt 


c&c, 

Nay aring the late treaſurers them- 
our elves,” or the + repreſentatives of 
(r, oe who are lead; and therefore 
ue examined Earl Temple, Lord 
yas iccunf Bartington, Lord Viſ- 
A. audt Howe; ane Sir Gilbert El- 
b vt, Baronet ;.,not ane of whom 
ade any objeclion to paying their 


alances into the exche quer, upon 
"dition, ſome of 4 their 

quetus, others of being —.— f. 
ue in ſuch payments. We do 
conceive, that the ba- 
aces of public money, now re- 
üng in the da of Earl Tem- 
* e of the late 
Grenville, Eſq; and 1 in the 


* ; of Mr. IFen) 's ac 
auh Le not yet exiſted, and 


6 Where public money is ap- 
75 pointed far a ſervice or purpoſe to 
Fr eat future time, we are of 


pinion, the public alone ought pay 


nds. hajds f thord Viſcount B 7 
Loi Barrington 972 7 for ten ton, and pf Lord Viscount has | 
fers in the haüds 0 8 0 onde, 

for three years in! 2 or a 
repre of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, confi rable fams of pub 
lic mone (excluf fiye 14 1 fums. on 


and of Sir Gilbert Elliott, Bart. 


5. reprefentative of Sir Gilbert N 
Elliot, late treafurers of the pavy, 
onglit to be paid into the exche- 
blic fervice, Teay-- 


Er, fe 
75 in: 3 s' of Sir Gilbert 
E jot the 


f. pay, and hounties to chap 
laing, to carry on the ſervices to 
ich the fame are 3 1 4 
that ſuch payments 2 be 


without prejudice, and 


ſecurity and 1 i 0 2 


ren to each of them, againſt any 
is or detriment that may accrue 
to them, in conſequence of ſuch 
ments. 
The Right Hon. Welbore Ellis; 
the prefent :reaſurer-of the gdavy, 
returned to our re . A ba- 
lance in his the 41 
of Auguſt laft, 2 | £45 hundred 
gel Kiepe thoafand, nine hun- 
pounds, eleven 
ſhillings 2 nine- pence. The 
act directs us to examine into alt 
balances in the hands of © public 
accountants, for the purpoſe" of 
conſidering what ſum may be 


taken but of their hands, to be 


applied to the publie ſervice. It 
is obvious, we could not examine 
the balance in the hands of the 
treaſurer in office with this view: 
it could not be in our power to 
fay, that any part of it ought to 
be paid back into the exchequer, 
— 1 in an office of ſo conſtant 
and large an expenditure, this 
ſum muſt probably be exhauſted, 
even while it was under our con- 
fideration : but it was competent 
to us, and we thought it our duty, 
to examine whether this was a 
larger ſum than the current buli- 
nel of the office required ſhould 
at 


24% in nis accognt 
laced under the heads of wages; : 
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—— of the navy. A comes 
riſon between; the quantum of the 
ſum, and the demands upon it, 


would: enable us to ſorm ſome. 


judgment upon this point: with 
this vie we examined the preſent 
88 himſelf, Timothy Brett, 

nire, commiſſioner of the navy, 
— 5 ptroller of che treaſurer's 


accounts, J Slade, Eſquire, 


commiſſioner of the victu ng, 
- and: John Bell, Efquire,” commiſ- 
- Koner: of the fick and hurt; from 
whom we collect the following 1 in- 


formation: 
21 All the money received. by the 
treaſurer, for the rr of the 


from the ee ner is iſ- 
ſued to him, and arranged 1 in his 


accounts under various heads of 


ſervices. Theſe heads are kept 
diſtin, and he cannot place or 
transfer a ſum iſſued to him 
under one head, to any other 
head of ſervice. All bills aſ- 
ſigned upon him for payment by 
— boards, ſpecify the corre- 
ent head of ſervice out of 
which that bill is to be paid, and 
ke muſt not pay it out of money 
prong aced under any other head of 
ice, than that ſo ſpeciked on 
the bill, | 
When money is wanted, the 
application for it never originally 


moves from the treaſurer, except 


in the fingle- inſtance of money to 
ay fees, and other contingent ex- 
neces; this he craves of himſelf, 
when that fund is nearly. exhauſt- 


edi in all ether caſes, the __ 


in whoſe department it is, b y tet. 
1 to Net 2 : me- 


him for payment; of which - 


morial to the lords of he we 
{pecifying g the Jo wanted 0 
what 23 ar pte, 1 5 
memorial purſues the = and 1 
the iſſue i 15 ” pqury from the en. hut 
che quer in the terms of the mend. Wl 611 
rial. The treaſurer immediately 5 
certifies to the navy board h wit 
whole ſum he receives, and tothe aff 
other boards ſo much of that ſun WW is 
as concerns them: he alſo tran(. eigh 
mits to the navy-board an account fort 
of all his receipts and payments in d 
the caſhier's and victua alling branch part 
every fortnight, and in the pay of e 
branch every month: by thee irh 
2 they have an exact know. nan 
e of ihe ſtate of his balance zit 
er each head of ſervice, Exch WW turn 
of theſe boards enter in their 25 7 


all the aſſignments they make u 


tranſmit to him a liſt: hence they 
know what the actual demands 
upon him amount to; and, from 
their .experience in the courſedl 
the navy buſineſs, they can forn 
ſome conjecture relative to the Pr6- 
bable approaching demands that 
may be made upon him in the . 
rious branches of the ſervice, By 
ſuch knowledge and conjettur 
theſe boards are guided in thar 
directions to the treaſurer, as to 
the time when, the quantum of ls 
ſum; and the W ng * 4 
every application for a ply 
to 2 . to the treaſury. 

At the end of every month tie 
navy-board tranſmit to the tres 
ſury a certificate,. containing a 
ex: ſtate of all the reien 2nd 
payments made by the 
during that month, as they 5 

rom their books : ; hence Us 
fords of the treaſury have ful 
knowledge of the ſtate of his h. 
lance every month. This corih 
cate for the month of Aubell 


red from the navy-office, 
0 e balance in the hands 
ele treaſurer appears to be two 
n buadred fixty thouſand, ſeven 
% bin ded and ſixteen pounds, one 
no. WY Gilling and r | 
ely Zeing made acquainted thus far 
the „th tue courſe of buſineſs in this 
the WW office; our next ſtep was to reſolve 
un dais balance of three hundred- forty- 
nl. eight chouſand, nine hundred and 
un I forty-0ne pounds, eleven ſhillings 
zu ad nine pence into its conſtituent 
ach parts, and compare the quantum 
pay WW of each part, as far as we could, 
ile wich the actual and probable de- 
ou. nands of ſervice upon it on the 
qi of Atgulſt, the date of his re- 
__ 77 315%. | 
The firſt circumſtance that en- 


0 

is our attention, was a differ- 
hey ence between the treaſurer's ba- 
hes bande and the navy balance, upon 


the fame day, the 31ſt of Auguſt, 
the former exceeding the latter by 
the ſum of eighty-erght thouſand, 


two! hun and twenty - five 
06: pounds ten ſhillings and three 
that Wfarthings: this difference lies in the 
u. eamier's and victualling branches, 
bY ind ariſes from the following 
ure i eaaſe: — when the three boards 
helr Wzflion bills upon the treaſurer for 
ment, they immediately give 


im credit for thoſe bills, in his 
count kept at their offices; but 
lhe treaſurer does not himſelf take 
redit” for any bills in his own ac- 


de ant till he actually pays them. 
erde perſons who receive theſe bills 
auß not always immediately preſent 
4 em to the treaſurer for payment, 


d frequently; keep them in their 


ap- poſſeſſion for à conſiderable time. 
the hetreaſurer's balance muſt there- 
a exceed/ the navy balance as 
buch as the ſum of the bills aſhgn- 
f a upon kim for payment X- 
„„ 17oom of wot 22s 


times prevented from granting the 


* : * 
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ceeds the ſum of the bills ac- 
tually paid by him. We conceive 
this exceſs is not money for which 
3 OAOEY to the 
ie, but belongs to the 

— of thoſe bite, and —— 
n his hands, at their riſſc, until 
they apply to him for payment. 
This ſum, therefore, we think 
ſhould be deducted from his ba- 
lan ce. 2 IN UOZAE 
Me, in the next place, obſerved 
that ſeveral ſums in each branch 
were not actually in the hands of 
the treaſurer, hut of his oſſicers 
and clerks, either carrying on ſer- 
vices in London, or at the diſtant 
ports, whither theſe ſums were di- 
rected to be ſent by the navy-board; 
to carry on the ſervices at «thoſe 
ports. It may reaſonably; be pre- 
ſumed, that the boards would not 
have directed into the hands of the 


offi cers, nor the treaſurer have en- 


truſted them with, larger ſums 


than were wanted; and therefore 


theſe ſums too, may be deducted 
from the treaſurer's balance; 
which will reduce the public mo- 
ney actually in his hands to the 
ſum of one hundred, twenty-eight 
thouſand, eighty - three pounds, 
ſixteen ſhillings, and ten pence 
farthing. The conſtituent parts 
of this balance, under their ſeve- 
ral heads of ſervice, conſiſting of 
a variety of articles, are ſtated in 
the navy certificate; _ them 
carry the appearance of. having 
been applied For ſooner chan the 
ſervices ſeem to have required: 
but, upon examination, we find 
that the boards do not direct an 
application for a ſupply to an 
fund, until they know that fun 
is nearly, or likely ſoon to be ex- 
hauſted. The treaſury are ſome- 


iſſue 


"4 — 


 Qemandtpon 
To fearcd inte the actual 
. exol! of theſe füms Was 
Kerne lecgräcy, wh 


| raren 


Ir appears that not only the ba- 


in fact paid away by hi 


month and by 
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iſſue until m fer” 1 
eraved ) and wy yy 4 
apply — — 


re oxrefut to 
te guard ayninſt the — — — 


an exhs 
— 
date, demands, at the Mme, upon 


practicable: one eireh ine alone 
t enable us to j ud * with fof- 
r the'ſum 
rnd was too largeor not; thar is, 
I What time th balance was in 
the treaſurer. 
is accounts for 
that this 
moch more, 
„e Ls: 
is accounts for the 
September, tranſmitted 
requiſition, 


Je a from h 
the month of Aug 
— = 


mor. th of 
to us purſuant to our 


lance” r on the ziſt of 
Auguſt, but a- much larger ſum, 
dur- 
* ſaveceding month. Con- 
ſidering therefore, this ſum by it- 
felf, ind of, and uricon- 
nected with lis other receipts and 
payments, prior and ſubſequent to 
the dute of this- balance, we have 
nds to ſay that this indivi- 
ſum, received in one month, 
and paid away in the next, was 
more than the fervice required 


ſnouid be in the hands of the trea. 


count of the total fums received 


. 


ſuren of che navy upon the zrirof 
Auguſt laſt. 

Bur iu was necefury/ to extend 
our en All farther. What 
is the: amount of the ſum that has 
been continually in the bands of 
the trea ſurer of, the navy; and 
has that ſum been rote chan the 
eurrent ſervices required ? To 
eome at this knowledge, we ob- 
tained from the navy office an ac- 


e eee 


that hands, during the period therein 


head oF fervire is nearly exhauſted, 


fuſion in the accounts; for the x. 


ö — by the 2rexſvirer of (hi 
dor every month front the 


ri-of Tattuary 1 to the 
laſt, MER rial 


balances remaining | in Mis hand 
the end of teach month, a3 they 
in the monthly certificaty 


A the "public money ſhould 
paſs withour delay fron the pat 0 
of the ſubject into the exc 
ſo it 6aght not to iſſue out 
mov ro iſe on of i 
ed, or in larger ſums than the (: 
vice for whic it is iſſwed requirs 
tkis laſt account, a very * 
ſum Has been conſtantly in lu 


men tioned; excluſive of che amount 
of bills aſbgned 2 him, but not 
reſented” to him qa. 
he principal — of 2 
nitude of this balance, is he jog 
tice,” in this office, of not a 7 
ing money Hfued: under one 
towards ſatis a demand 5 
any other head of ſervice; 
conſequence of which is, when F 
morley upon the account of any 


a fupply muſt be procured for that 
ſervice, how abundant ſoever the 


forms upon other heads of account, i Th 
or the ſum total of his caſh, may-” | 
be. Were alt the ſums he receive | 
to con ſtĩtutè and be conſidered's 

one common gefleral caſh, and be af 
applied dit ae to every int 2 


fervice; a much lefs ſum than tlf 
loweſt of the batances in the 20 
count laſta mentioned would, i 
our opinion, ſuffice to carry u 
the current ſervices of the n 
ever various and extenſive as th 
now are. It would create no c 


dag ] 


ply 0 


ceipts and payments under ext 
head of ſervice might ſtill — 


| STATE. PAPERS: 
ments There are four diſtinct accounts, 5 


lind; ant though the 
might freq gently T e wo 
eigts on ſome heads of at 
the treaſurer yoo d not 
4 ar in'9 oo „ and the 
next. . iſſue from .exchequer 
ould reffore the balances. What 
the ſum necefſary for 
” ſervice ſhould be, m dep 
circumſtances: n 
lieren at different times, 
uſt be. left rincipall to e 
retionof Beten petting 


om the direction fot 


moves, who, E. EL in 
he Fe neſs, ean beff determine. 
But, to enable the 5 22 the trea- 
likewiſe to judge of the pro- 
Fey of, and be à check and fur 
upon, MA. ons 2 


0 ion, 
«of op ſent every ave; 4 — 
be navy-board, an 3 of the 
um total of the balance in the 
nds of the treaſurer of the navy, 
100 1 im every appli- d 
for a ſupply 10 the trea- 
y 
. 15 not been i inattentive to 
leeds > we have obſerved in this 
fice, during the courſe of our in- 
vines, defects which concern the 
Heer, the office, and the public. 
The treaſurer finds his buſineſs 
bes not end with his office; his 
counts are fill open : he 
d, 1 Un and paying, pa he 
ls hanſelf, his family, and his 
rtane, ſubje& to all the evil of 
My pubhc accounts far in ar- 
ar, and the difficulties of ren- 
Flag an account increafing dai- 
de continues reſponſible for 
Iran nent an expectation 
| obtainim final diſcharge 
ag his * 
The office is perplexed: with a 
pte of the e ACCOUnts; 


be and, buſine 


ing on 
md ene eno 
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of four treaſurers of the navy; at 
this. time at the Wale 
1 Mb | 

every rü of mo 
time, þ fame officers, when 
the —. * of the preſent 
treaſurer alone would find < 


14] 
the DE to thres 
arers, ſor the navy 
„ upwar | - three 
3 the — 0 2 — 
are not of above 
twen 
Mr. — ville, . 
count is yet ſet 
fixteen mi 1 — 
ſurer, none of w accounts 
eould as yet be ſettl [+ 417 2601 
The navy accounts in n July 
when the impreſt certificate was 
tranſmitted to us, were in arrea in 
. office of the auditor of the 
twenty-two years, Thie 
is occahoned by the accounts 


| of the 12 years not ae 


made up at the pay-ofice-of 

navy, where there is a _— 
officers and clerks for this 
ment. A ſufficient number per- 
ſons, intelligent in this branch, 
mould forthwith be provided by 
the proper authority, with ade- 


quate ſalaries, for the ſole purpoſe _ 


of prodeeding eur brin 
ward, and making ac- 
counts, with as much diſpatch 

as the nature of the — 
_. del aking up the 

t elay in m u 
— the publie loſes — uſe, 
at leaſt,. of confiderable- ſums of 
their own money; not that the 
rincipal. itſelf * always been 
* A defaulter of above twenty- 
ſoven thouſand pounds ſtands: at 
the head of the lit of treaſurers 3 
e 


il = 225 


will 
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the navy upon the impreſt certiſi- 
y - ERAS as 
We enquired why a treaſurer, 
under the preſent dition of 
the office, might not, upon his re- 
ſignation, immediately pay over 
his balance to the factor, or 
into the Exchequer, and all the 
ſubſequent tranſactions of office be 
carried on by the treaſurer for the 
time being ?— Two reaſons were 
affipned for the neceflity of keep- 
ng 8 his accounts, though out 
office. | 


"Iſt. That ſufficient time may be 
given to his ſub- accountants to 
clear their impreſts. 5 
Tbe ſub-accountants are cer. 
tainly very numerous; and as, ac- 
cording to the preſent mode of 
paſſing theſe accounts, they muſt 
all be ſe tinſuper upon the final ac- 
count, was that account to be 
made up ſoon after the expiration 
of the treaſurerſhip, it would be 
very voluminous and troubleſome 
to the office. But, fince the trea- 
- farer in office does now clear the 
impreſts of ſome of his predeceſ- 


 * ſors, and can clear the impreſts of 


all, and the three boards can, at 
their pleaſure, call upon the ſub- 
accountants to clear their impreſts, 
we do not think this reaſon con- 
eluſive. x [98 
2d. That the payment of his 
Ahips books may be completed. | 

A ſhip's book is a voucher for 
the treaſurer who pays it: two 
cannot pay upon the Fans book; it 
would create confuſion, as the pay- 


* 


out great trouble and difficulty, be 
diſtinguiſned from thoſe of the 
other; it could not therefore be 
made a voucher for two treaſurers. 
To enable a treaſurer in office to 
carry on the payment of a ſhip's 


book open in the time of his jw. 
— the names of all 1 
men not paid muſt be abſtraded 
and entered in a new book 1 
work of great labbur and length of 
time, where the books are ſo ny. 
merous; and during all that time 
no payment of wages could be 
made to the ſeamen unpaid up 
thoſe books. | 

Upon the examination of a ſhip'; 
book, there appears a foundation 
for this objection, which opens 1 
door for a poſſible miſchief, worthy 
conſideration. It is in the power 
of a treaſurer of the navy, retiring 


in diſguſt, to refuſe carrying ol pal 
any more payments, and by that 1 © 
means to put à ſtop, for eight tht 
months or more, to the payment Wl 1% 
of all the ſeamen on the numerou Wl de 
volumes of ſhips books open at the oli 
ſeveral ports in his treaſurerſhip, ſalt 
Mr. Grenville left open above rel 
thirteen hundred. This evil does ff e 
not 'reſt in ſpeculation ; we have py 
an inſtance of it in evidence. The y * 
office that does not guard again 1 
the poſſibility of ſuch an evil, is WW**? 
fundamentally defective. Pn 
Theſe defects ſhould be ſpeedily et 
corrected. To alter the conftitu. Wl 
tion of the office; to aboliſh the FA 
ſubordinate treaſury ; to render ban 
treaſurer the mere accountant; and phy 
to vary the mode of accounting, faves 


carry with them a ſtrong appear- 
ance of an effeQual remedy : but 
were we, in the preſent ate of 
our inquiries, to come to decilions 
of ſuch moment, we ſhould be 
premature, perhaps 'raſh, It 1 
eaſier to ſee the defects than i 
ſupply the regulation. The pay 
of. the navy is an important 0 
jet, and any alteration in the 
mode ſhould be well weighed be- 
fore it is adopted ; it [gn 


:, 6 * - * 
CY. A 
” # 5 ” 


n * 
„ 


raced. through all, its effects, and 


ſeclly aſcertained to — a, feaſi- 

in practice, as it is ſpecious in 
a Jo diſturb, to confound, 
ar to delay (effects not unfrequent, 


when noyelty of form is introduc- 


(, and new. principles applied to 
a old office) might be attended 
with very ſerious conlequences.. 

The defects, to which we have 


alluded, preſented themſelves in 


the courſe of anexamination made, 
in obedience to the Act, for a 
more limited purpoſe. Coming 
however, before us, they are, in 
our 0 nion, too important to be 
paſſed oer in ſilence; we thought 
it our 4x to point them out, 
that, ſhould they be deemed: a 
proper ſubject for the exerciſe of 
the wiſdom. of the legiſlature, the 
ſolid advantages, which would re- 
ſalt to the public from their cor- 
reftion, might hot be delayed, 
Had we protracted this report un- 
ul we were poſſefled of materials 
for; a, well-grounded opinion upon 
thee points, we mutt have dif- 
odeyed the AR, that enjoins us to 
report, in the hrt place, upon 
de balances: in the hands of ac- 
countants in this ſeſſion of parlia- 

ent, do the end that the public 

dex, long ago iſſued, and ſtill 


Kmaining in their hands, may, 


wh all convenient ſpeed, be re- 
bare to the — . — of the 
GY Cazlz rox, 
T. Axouis n, . 


. F 
6 . - 
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The remaining tgports of the com- 
miſſioners will te given in the next! 
— 


Heads of the principal Ads of Par- 
liament from Nov. 1, 1780, 7 
"JI 1706607 


N AR for the better ſupply 

of mariners and ſeamen, to 
ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips - of 
war, and on board merchant ſhips; 


_ other trading ſhips and' veſ- 
$, | ; 


An Act for extending the pro- 


viſions of three Acts made in the 
18th, 19th, and 2oth years of his 
preſent majeſty's reign, with re- 
— to bringing prize goods into 
this kingdom, to prizes taken 
from the States General of the 
United Provinces; for declaring 


what goods ſhall be deemed mili- 
tary or ſhip ſtores; for regulating 


the ſale of, and aſcertaining the 
duties upon Eaſt-India goods, con- 
demned as prize in the port of 
London ; for permitting the pur- 
chaſers of prize goods, condemn- 
ed abroad, to import ſuch goods 
into this kingdom, under the like 


regulations and advantages as are 


granted by law to the captors 


_ themſelves ; and fox reducing the 


duties on foreign prize tobacco. 
An Act for the encouragement 
of ſeamen, and for the more . dy 
of his 


and effectual manning 


majeſty's navy. | 
An A for keeping the militia 


forces of this — — complete, 


during the time therein mention- 
ed; and for regulating the admiſ- 
ſion of ſubſtitutes to ſerve in the 
militia. 2 
An Act to permit the importa- 
7] tion 
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kingd fate in amity with his 
ebajoſty,;-tiavigated: with foreign tive; balances'. remaining” in che 
marinets, during the preſent hoſ- hands of the ſeveral perſons then. 
e 1 bam fer dhe if and bent 
An Act to permit goods, the of the public, and for indemnify. 
product or manufacture of certain ing the ſaid reſpective perſons and 
Fluges within the Leyant, or Me- their repreſentatives, in reſpett af 
- diterrancan ſeas, to be imported fuch payments, and againſt all fü. 
2 into Great Britain, or Ireland, in ture claims relating thereto, aud 
Britiſh or foreign veſſels, from for other purpoſes therein men. 
any place whatſoever, and for lay- tion ec. * 
ing a duty on cotton, and cotton An Act to render valid, certäu 
wool, imported into this kingdem, marriages ſolemnized in certain 
in foreign ſhips or veſſels, during churches and public chapels, i 
the preſent hoſtilities, - - - which banns had not uſually bern 
An Act to permit, during the publiſhed before, ôr at the tine 
Z” preſent hoſtilities, the importation of paſſing an Act, made in the 
” dof goods, the produce of the plan- 26th year of King George the be. 
tations of the crown of Portugal, cond, intituled, An Act for the 
| into Great Britain and Ireland, in better preventing all clandeſtine 
| Portugueſe. veſſels, and the im- marriages.” “ La 
. rtation of certain other goods An AQ foreſtabliſhing an agree. W + 
c _ therein mentioned, in any neutral ment with the united company of , 
1 ſhips and veſſels. merchants trading to the Eaſt-In. | 
| An AR for preventing certain dies, for the payment of the ſun WM -: 
abuſes and profanations on the of four hundred thouſand pounds, BW +/+ 
Lord's day, called Sunday. for the uſe of the public, in ful | 
; An Act fox continuing and a- diſcharge and ſatisfaction of ali. : 
 . mending an Act, made in the laſt claims and demands of the public +14 
= ſeſhon of liament, intituled, &c.'and for granting to the (a{W;/-: 
An Act for appointing and ena- company, for a farther term, the WW /: 
bling commiſſioners - to examine, ſole and excluſive trade to and fron WW + 
take, and ftate the public accounts the Eaſt-Indies; and for eſtablilt- Wi - 
of the kingdom; and to' report ing certain regulations for the 
what balances are in the hands of better management of the affar 
accoutitants which may be applied of the faid company, as well u 
ul - to the public ſervice, and what India as in Europe, and the . 13 
_ - defects there are in the preſent cruiting the military forces of e 
'| mode of receiving, collecting, iſ- ſaid company.” «8 5 $15 = 
ſuing, and accounting for public An Act to explain and amend v8 : | 
money, and in what more expe- much of an Act, made in the 30 TT 
ditious and effetual, and leſs ex- year of the reign of his preſet»... 
penſive manner, the ſaid ſervice majeſty, intituled, An AG io 2 
can, in future, be regulated and eſtabliſhing certain regulation ent 
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the Eait-India Pawns mg ing the — general and 
, in Indla as in Europe, as council * 0 and all officers 
R es to the adminiſtration of juſ- who have under their orders 
1 gal; and for the Neuer or authority, in the reſiſtano made 
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of the Lees: Conftah- 


tine; am Gibbon's Hiftory of 


the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
A [A. D. 324.1 
HE character of the prince 


who removed the ſeat of 


empire, and introduced ſuch im- 
portant changes into the civil and 
religious conſtitution of his coun- 
try, has fixed the attention, and 
dirided the opinions, of man- 
kind. By the grateful zeal of the 
Chriſtians, the deliverer of the 
church has been decorated with 
every. attribute of a hero, and 
even of a ſaint; While the diſ- 
content of the vanquiſhed party 
has compared Conſtantine to the 
moſt abhorred of thoſe tyrants, 
who, by their vice and weak- 


le, The ſame paſſions have 
in ſame degree been perpetuated 
to ſucceeding generations, and the 
character of Conſtantine is conſi- 


u an object either of ſatire or 
of panegytic. By the impartial 
union 
confeſſed by his warmeſt admirers, 
and of thoſe yirtues which are 


N. . might hope to 
meate 4 jy rtrait of that 
Vo 1. XXIV. * 
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would ſoon a 


veſs, diſhonoyred the Imperial 


(ered, even in the preſent age, 
thoſe defects which are 


acknowledged by his moſt impla- 
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extraordinary man, which the 


truth and candour of hiſtory ſhould 
adopt without a bluſh; But it 
pear, that the vain 
attempt to blend ſuch difcordant 
colours, and to reconcile ſach in- 
conſiſtent qualities, muſt produce 
a figure monſtrous rather than 


human, unleſs it is viewed in its 


roper and diſtin lights, by a 
Careful ſeparation of the different 
periods of the reign of Conſtantine. 

The perſon, as well as the 
mind of Conftantine, had been en- 


riched by natute with her chaiceſt 
endowments; . His ſtature wag 


lofty, his countenance majeſtic, 
his deportment graceful ; his 
ſtrength and activity were diſplay- 
ed in every manly exerciſe, and 
from his earlieſt youth, to a very 


advanced ſeaſon of life, he pre- 


ſerved the vigour of his conſſitu- 
tion by a ſtfi&t adherence to the 


domeſtic virtues of chaſtity and 


temperance; He delighted in the 


ſocial intercourſe of famillar con- 


verſation; and though he might 
ſometimes indulge his diſpoſition 
to raillery with leſs reſerve than 
was required by the fevere digni 


of his ſtation, the courteſy and 


liberality of his manners gaine 
the hearts of all who approaches 
him. The ſincerity of his friend. 
ſhip has been ſuſpected; yet he 
B ſnewed, 
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| ' ſhewed, on ſome occaſions, that 


he was not incapable of a warm 
and laſting attachment. The 
diſadvantage of an illiterate edu- 
cation had not prevented him from 
forming a juſt eſtimate of the va- 
Tue of learning; and the arts and 
+ ſciences derived ſome, encourage- 
ment from the munificent protec- 
tion of Conſtantine. In the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, his diligence 
was indefatigable; and the active 
powers of his mind were almoſt 
_ continually exerciſed in reading, 
wnting, or meditating, in giving 
audience to ambaſſadors, and in 
examining the complaints of hi 
ſubjets. Even thoſe who cen- 
ſured the propriety of his meaſures 
were compelled to acknowledge, 
that he poſſeſſed magnanimity to 
- conceive, and patience to execute, 
the moſt arduous deſigns, without 
being checked either by the pre- 
Juqices of education, or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In 
the field, he infuſed his own in- 
_trepid ſpirit. into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the ta- 
lents of a conſummate general; 
and to his abilities, rather than to 
his fortune, we may aſcribe the 


ſignal vaRtories which he obtained 


over the foreign and domeſtic foes 
of the republic. He loved glory, 
as the reward, perhaps as the 
motive, of his labours. The 
boundleſs ambition, which, from 
the moment of his accepting the 
- purple at York, appears as the 
ruling paſſion of his ſonal, may 


be juſtißed by the dangers of his 
_” own ſituation, by the character of 


- his rivals, by the conſciouſneſs of 
- ſuperior merit, and by the proſ- 
| & that his ſucceſs would enable 

him to reſtore peace and order to 


the diſtracted empire. In his ci- 


vil wars againſt Maxentius and 
Licinius, he had engaged on hi, 
ſide the inclinations of * ople, 
who compared the undidenbiei 
vices of thoſe tyrants, with the 
ſpirit of wiſdom and juſtice which 
ſeemed to direct the general tenor 
of the adminiſtration of Couſtan- 


tine. 


Had Conſtantine fallen on the 
banks of the Tyber, or even in 
the plains of Hadrianople, ſuch 
15 the charaQer which, with a few 
exceptions, he might have tranſ. 
mitted to 8 But the con- 
cluſion of his * (according to 
the moderate an 
ſentence of a writer of the ſame 
age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the 
moſt ' deſerving of the Roman 
princes, In the life of Auguſtus, 
we behold the- tyrant of the re- 
public, converted, almoſt by im- 
perceptible degrees, into the fa- 
ther of his country and of human 
kind. In that of Conſtantine, we 
may contemplate a hero, who had 
ſo long inſpired his ſubjects with 
love, and his enemies with terror, 
degenerating into a'cruel and dif- 
ſolute monarch, corrupted by his 
fortune, or raiſed by conqueſt 
above the neceſſity of diſſimula- 
tion. The general peace which he 
maintained during the laſt four- 
teen years of his reign, was a pe- 
riod of apparent ſplendor rather 
than of xeal proſperity ; and the 


old age of Conſtantine was diſ- 


graced by the oppoſite yet recon- 
cileable' vices of rapaciouſneſs an 
prodigality. The. accumulated 
freaſures found in the palaces of 
Maxentius and Licinius, were | 
viſhly conſumed ; the various m. 
novations introduced by the con- 


ucror, were attended with an 
1 x encreafing 


indeed tender 


ealing. ex | 
. court, and his 
ſeltirals, required an immediate 
ind plentiful ſupply ; and the 


on 


y fund which could ſupport the 


of their maſter, ith 
impunity the privilege of rapine 
J corruption. A fecret but 
univerſal decay was felt in every 


and the emperor himſelf, though 
; ze fill retained the obedience, 
x radually loſt the eſteem, of his 
: liert The dreſs and manners, 
1 which, towards the decline of life, 
c he choſe to affect, ſerved only to 
© Witegrade him in the eyes of man- 
" ind. The Aſiatic pomp, which 


b had been adopted by the pride of 


2 Diocletian, aſſumed an air of ſoft- 
ies and effeminacy in the perſon. 
, of Conſtantine. He is repre-* 
u ented with falſe hair of various 
© Molours, laboriouſly arranged by 
d the Kilful artiſts of the times; a 
b uadem of a new and more expen- 
; ive faſhion; a profuſion of gems 
2 and pearls, of collars and brace- 
es, and a variegated flowing 
tobe of filk, moſt curiouſſy em- 


In ſuch apparel, ſcarcely to be ex- 
caſed by the youth and folly of 
Llapabalus, we are at a loſs to 
uſcover the wiſdom of an aged 
bonarch, and the fimplicity of 
Roman veteran. A mind thus 
taxed by proſperity and indul- 
ace, was incapable of riſing to 
at magnanimity which diſdains 
Upicion, and dares to forgive. 
Lhe deaths of Maximinian and 
anus may perhaps be juſtified 
[ the maxims of policy, as they 


eo CHARACTERS; , 
ence ; the coſt of are * in the ſchopls of ty=. 


Ki of the people was the- 


naznificence of the ſovereign. 
His unworthy favourites, en- 
tiched by the boundleſs liberality | 


uſurped with 


part of the public adminiſtration, 


wroidered with flowers of gold. 


' 


J 


rants ; but an impartial narrative 
of the executions, or rather mur 
ders, which ſullied the declinin 

age of Conſtantine, will ſugge 

to our moſt candid thoughts, the 
idea of a prince, who could facri- 
fice without reluctance the laws 
of juſtice, and the feelings of na- 
ture, to the dictates either of his. 
paſſions or of his intereſt, x 


4 


* 


An Account of the paſtoral. Manners, 
and of the Government of the. 
Scythians or Tartars; from the. 
Jame Author, * 1 

1 N every age, the immenſe 

plaifis of Scythia, or Tartary,, 
have been inhabited by vagrant 


tribes of - hunters and ſhepherds, 


whoſe indolence refuſes to culti- 
vate the earth, and whoſe reſtleſs 
ſpifit diſdains the confinement of 
a ſedentary life. In every age, 
the Scythians, and Tartars, have 
been renowned for their invinci- 


ble courage, and rapid conqueſts. + 
The thrones of Alia have been 


repeatedly overturned by the ſhep- 
herds of the North; and their 
arms have ſpread terror and de- 
vaſtation over the moſt fertile and 
warlike countries of Europe, On 
this occaſion, as well as'on many 
others, the ſober hiſtorian is forci- 
bly awakened. from a pleafing vi- 
ſlon ; and is compelled, with ſome 
reluctance, to confeſs, that the 
paſtoral manners, Which have been 
adorned with the faireſt attributes 
of peace and innocence; are much 
better adapted to the fierce and 
cruel habits of a military life. 
To, illuftrate this obſetvation, I 
ſhall now proceed to conſider a 
nation of ſhepherds and of war- 
B 2 riors, 
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riors, in the three im nt ar- 
- , ticlesof, I. Their diet; II. Their 


- habitation ; and, III. Their ex- 
erciſes. The narratives of anti- 


ity are Jultified by the expe- 


1 1 — of modern times; and the 


banks of the Boryſthenes, of the 


Volga, or of the Selinga, will 


indifferently preſent the ſame uni- 
form"ſpeQacle of ſimilar and na- 


tive manners.” wt 


I. The corn, or even the rice, 


+ which conſtitutes the ordinary and 


people, can de obtained only by 
the patient toil-of the huſband- 
man. Some of the happy fa- 
* © yages, who dwell between the. 
| - tropics, are pleitifully nguriſhed 
by the liberality of nature ; but in 
clumates of the North, a na- 
tion of ſhepherds is reduced to 


their flocks and herds. The {kil- 
ful .praftitioners of the medical 


art will determine (if they are 


able to determine) how far the 
T of the human mind may 


be affected by the uſe of animal, 
gr of vegetable, food; and whe- 
| her the common aſſociation of 
; _ carnivorous and cruel, deſerves 
da de conſidered in any other light 
tan that of an innocent, perhaps 
i falutary, prejudice of humanity. 
Vet if it be true, that the ſenti- 
ment of compaſſion is impercepti- 

' bly. weakened by the fight and 
pradtice of domeſtic cruelty, we 
may obſerve, that the horrid ob- 
jects Which are diſguiſed by the 
arts of European refinement, are 
exhibited in their naked and moſt 
diſguſting ſimplicity, in the tent 

_ of a Tartarian ſhepherd. The 
dx, or the ſheep, are ſlaughtered 

by” the ſame hand from which 
ey were accuſtomed: to receive 


2 their daily food; and the bleed- 
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whotefome "food of a civilized- 


ing limbs are ſerved, with yer 
little preparation, on the table of 
their eln murderer, In the 
military profeſſion, and eſpecially 
in the conduct of a numerous 
army, the A h uſe of animal 
food appears to roduQtive of 
the bays 7 ſolid fringes, Com 
is a bulky and periſhable commo. 
dity ; and the large magazines, 


- Which are indiſpenſably neceſſary 


for the ſubſiſtence of our 5 
muſt be ſlowly tranſported by the 
labour of men, or horſes, But 
the flocks and herds, which ac- 
company the march of the Tar. 
tars, afford a ſure and enereaſing 
ſapply of fleſh and milk: in the 
far greater part of the uncultivat. 
ed waſte, the vegetation of the 
ge is quick and laxuriant; and 
here are few places ſo extremely 
barren, that the hardy cattle of the 
North cannot find ſome tolerable 
paſture,, The ſupply is multi- 
lied and prolonged, by the un 
SGinguithing appetite, and pa- 
tient abſtinence, of the Tartan, 
They indifferently feed on the 
fleſh of thoſe animals that have 
been killed for the table, or have 
died of diſeaſe, Horſe-fleſh, which 
in every age and country has been 
proſcribed by the civiliſed nation 
of Europe and Aſia, they devour 
with peculiar greedineſs ; and this 
ſingular taſte facilitates the uc- 
ceſs of their military operations, 
The active cavalry of Scythu l 
always followed, in their mol 
diftant and rapid incurſions, by 
an adequate number of ſpar 
horſes, who may be occaſional} 
uſed; either to redouble the 177 
or to ſatisfy the hunger, 
Barbarians. Many are the 7 
ſources of courage and power. 
When the forage round a c 
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f Tartars. &s. almoſt- conſumed, | 


ſlaughter the greateſt part of 
oe cattle, and preſerve the fleſh, 
either ſmoked, or dried in the 
ſun. On the ſudden. emergen 
of a haſty march, they provid: 
themſelves with a ſufficient 2 * 
tity of little balls of cheeſe, or 


rather of hard curd, which they 


occalionally diſſolve in water; and 
this unſubſtantial diet, will ſup- 
port, for many days, the life, and 


even the ſpirits, of the patient 
warrior. But this extraordinary 


abſtinence, which the $toic would 
approve, and the hermit might 
envy, is commonly ſucceeded by 
the moſt voracious in oy of 
appetite, The wines of a oy 2 
pier climate are the moſt grateful 
preſent, or the moſt yaluable com- 
modity, that can be offered to the 
Tartars; and the only example of 
their induſtry ſeems to conliſt in 
the art of extracting from , mare's 
milk a fermented liquor, which 
poſſeſſes a very ſtrong power of in- 
toxication, Like the animals of 
pre, the ſavages, both of the ald 
and new world, experience the 
alternate viciſſitudes of famine 
and plenty; and their ſtomach is 
lured to ſuſtain, without much 
Inconyenzence, the oppoſite ex- 
Jones of hunger . of intem- 
per ance * 


yy ages of ruſtic and 
martial Gmplicity, a people of 


loldiers and huſbandmen are diſ- 


perled over the face of an exten- 
we and cultivated country; and 
ame time muſt elapſe before the 
Walike- youth of Greece or Italy 
could be aſſembled under the ſame 
Randard, either to defend. their 
dun contines, or to invade the 
eritones of the adjacent tribes. 
The progreſs of manufactures and 


night, within the prot 


of the e 


a regular march to ſome freſh 


ral Life, the practical knowledge 
of one of the moſt important and 
difficult operations of war. The 
choice of ſtations is regulated by 

B 3 : the 


commerce inſenſibly collects 


large multitudo within ib walls 
of 2 city: but theſe citizens are 


no longer ſoldiers ; and the arts 


which adorn and improve the ſtate 
of civil ſociety, corrupt the ha- 
bits of the military life. 


The 

ral manners of the Scythians 
eem to unite the different ad- 
vantages of fimplicity and refine- 
ment. The indivi 
ſame tribe are conſtantly aſſembled, 
but they are aſſembled in a camp; 
and the native ſpirit of theſe 
dauntleſs jhepherds is animated by 
mutual ſupport and emulation. 


The houſes of the Tartars are no 


more than ſmall tents, of an oval 
form, Which afford a cold and 
dirty habitation, for the promiſ- 
cuous youth of bath. ſexes. The 


palaces of the rich conſiſt of waod- 4 
en huts, of ſuch a, ſize that they 


may be conveniently fixed on large 

waggons, and drawn by a team 

8 s of twenty or thirty oxen. 
he 


tures, retire, 'on the appro 


the camp. The neceſſity of pre- 
venting the moſt miſchievous con- 


fyſion, in ſuch a perpetual con- 
courſe of men and animals, muſt 


radually introduce, in the diſtri- 
9 the order, and the guard, 
ment, the rudi- 
ments of the military art. As 
ſoon as the ſorage of à certain 
diſtrict is conſumed, the tribe, or 
rather army, of oy WR”. makes 
paſ- 


tures; and thus acquires, in the 


ordinary 6ccupations of the paſto- 


s of the 


ection of | 


ocks and herds, after graz-  } 
ing all day in the adjacent paſ- 
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the difference of the ſeaſons: in 
the ſummer, the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their 
tents on the banks of a river, or, 

At leaſt, in the neighbourhood of 
in running ſtream. But in the 
Winter they return to the South, 
and ſhelter their camp, behind 
- - Jome convenient eminence, againſt 
the winds, which are chilled in 
their paſſage over the bleak and 
Icy regions” of | Siberia, Theſe 
manners are admirably adapted to 
«fuſe, , among the ' wandering 
tribes, the ſpirit of emigration 
and conqueſt. _ The connection 


between the people and their ter- 


— Fitory, is of fo frail a texture, that 
It may be broken by the lighteſt 
Accident. The camp, and not 
the ſoil, is the native country of 
the genuine Tartar. Within the 
precincts of that camp, his fami- 
iy; his companions, his roperty 
Are always included; and, in the 
moſt diftant marches, he is ſtill 
ſurrounded by the objects which 
-are dear, or, valuable, or familiar 
In his eyes. The thirſt of rapine, 
the fear, or the reſentment of in- 
ury, the impatience of ſervitude, 
Have, in every age, been ſufficient 


_ . cauſes to * the tribes of Scythia 
v 


boldly to advance into ſome un- 
known countries, where they might 
Hope to find a more plentiful ſub- 
Aſtence, or a leſs formidable ene- 
my. The revolutions of the North 
kave frequently determined the 


_ Fate of the South; and in the 


conflict of - hoſtile nations, the 
"victor and the vanquiſhed have al- 
ternately drove, and been driven, 
from the confines of China to thoſe 
of Germany. Theſe great emi- 
grations, which have been ſome- 
times executed with almoſt incre- 


_ ible diligence, were rendered 
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ably be expected: this uncommon 


and the e or victoricus, 


trained for the purpoſes of war and 


more eaſy by the peculiar nay 

of the climate; Itis ee 
that the cold of Tartary is much 
more ſevere than in the midſt f 
the temperate zone might reaſon. 


rigour is attributed to the heivht 
of the plains, which riſe, e pe. 
cially towards the Eaſt, more tha 
half a mile aboye the level of the 
ſea; and to the quantity of alt. 
petre, with which the ſoil is deeply 
mpregnated. In the winter. ſea. 
ſon, the broad and rapid river, 
that diſcharge their waters into the 
Euxine, the Caſpian, or the! 
Sea, are ſtrongly frozen; the held 
are covered” with a bed of ſnow; 


- 


tribes may ſecurely traverſe, with 
their families, their waggons, and 
their cattle, the ſmooth and hard 
ſurface of an immenſe plain. 

III. The paſtoral life, compared 
with the labours of agriculture 


and manufaQures, is undoubtedly WW ang! 
life of idleneſs; and as the molt a 
honourable ſhepherds of the Tar- WW ug 
tar race devolve on their captives WWproy 
the domeſtic management of the le f 
cattle,” their own leiſure is ſeldom WW there 
diſturbed by any ſervile and all- : 

duous cares. But this leifure, hie 
inſtead of being devoted to the erer 
ſoft enjoyments of love and har: con 
mony, is uſefully ſpent in the 116- be f 
lent and ſanguinary exerciſe of the ¶ ¶ banti 


chace. The plains of Tartary a 
filled with a ſtrong and ſerviceable 
breed of horſes, which are eaſily 


hunting. The Scythians of eve!) 
age have been celebrated as bold 
and fkilful riders: and confant 
practice had ſeated them ſo firm 
on horſeback, that they were {ip 
poſed by ſtrangers to perform the 


ordinary duties of civil life, © 


ea 


un Aer EN -þ 


at, to drink, and even to ſleep, doned to the darts of the hunters, 
Anbot diſmounting from their In this march, which frequently 
teads,” They excel in the dexte- continues many days, the cavalry. 
r0us management of the lance; are obliged to climb the hills, to 
the long Tartar bow is drawn with ſwim the rivers, and to wind 
A nervous arm; and the weghty through the vallies, without in- 
arrow is directed to its object wi terrppting the preſcribed order of 
mering aim, and irreſiſtible their gradual progreſs. They ac- 
force, Theſe arrows are often quire the habit of directing their 
pointed againſt the harmleſs ani- eye, and their ſteps, to a remote 
the mals of the deſert, which increaſe object; of preſerving their inter- 
lt. and multiply in the abſence of vals; of ſuſpending, or accele- 
ply their moſt formidable enemy; the rating their pace, according to the 
«x. bite, the goat, the roebuck, the motions of the troops on their 
Ts, &llow-deer, the ſtag, the elk, and right and left; and of watching 
the the antelope, The vigour and and repeating the ſignals of their 
ley patience both of the men and hor- leaders, Their leaders ſtudy, in 
14; be are” continually exerciſed by this practical ſchool, the moſt im- 
W; the fatigues of the chace ; and the portant leſſon of the military art; 
us, WY plentiful ſupply of game contri- the prompt and accurate judgment 
ith bites to the ſubſiſtence, and even of ground, of diſtance, and of 
ind luxury, of a Tartar camp. But time. To employ againſt a human 
arl e exploits of the hunters of Scy- enemy the ſame patience and va- 
thia are not confined to the de- lour, the ſame ſkill and diſcipline, 
red ſtruction of timid or innoxious is the only alteration which 1s re- i 
ure Wi beaſts 3 they boldly encounter the quired in real war; and the a- if 
[ya WY angry wild-boar, when he turns muſements of the chace ſerve as a 
iolt WY againſt his purſuers, excite the prelude to the conqueſt of an em- 
. luggiſh courage of the bear, and pire. 
ves Wi provoke the fury of the tyger, as The political ſociety of the an- 
the WW he ſlumbers in the thicket. Where cient Germans has the a pearance | 
there is danger there may be glo- of a voluntary alliance of: indepen- 
/: and the mode of hunting, dent warriors. The tribes of Scy- 
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re, ich opens the faireſt field to the thia, diſtinguiſhed by the modern 

the WW exertions of valour, may juſtly be appellation of Hords, aſſume the 1 
ar- afßdered as the image, and as form of a numerous and increaſing 192 
10- dhe ſchool, of war. The general family; which, in the courſe of 41 
the I anting-matches, the pride and ſucceſſive generations, has been 12 
a light of the Tartar princes, propagated from the ſame original $46 
bi: compoſe an inſtructive exerciſe for Lock The meaneſt and moſt ig- 174 


err numerous cavalfy, A circle norant of the Tartars preſerve, WR 
ad: drawn, of many miles in circum- .with conſcious pride, the ineſtima- uy 
0 ſerence, to encompaſs the game of ble treaſure of their genealogy ; 

0 


mextenfive diſtrict ; and the troops and whatever. diſtinctions of rank 
at form the circle regularly * may have been introduced, by the 
nance towards a common centre ; unequal : diſtribution of paſtoral 
Were the captive animals, ſur- wealth, they mutually reſpect 
Punded on every ide, are aban- themſelves, and each other, as the. 
| | B4 | deſcendants 


— 
4 — 
- 
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the tribe. The cuſtom, which 
All prevails, of adopting the brav- 


ect, and moſt faithful of the cap- 


tives, may countenance the very 
e ble ſuſpicion, that this ex- 
tenſive confaguinity is, in a great 
_- meaſure, legal and fictitious. But 
the uſeful prejudice; which has 
obtained the ſanction of time and 
opinion, produces the effects of 
truth; the haugh 55; Barbarians 

jeld a cheerful and voluntary o- 
1 the head of their blood; 
and their chief, or wurſa, as the 


| repreſentative of their great fa- 


ther, exerciſes the authority of a 
dye, in peace, and of a leader, 
war. In the original ſtate of the 

rfl world, each of the maria: 

we may continue to uſe a mo- 
tion) _ as the in- 

chief of a 1 and fe- 


parate family; and the limits of 


their liar territories were gra- 


dually fixed, by ſuperior force, or ' 
ut the conſtant 


mutual conſent. 
ion of various and permanent 


Cauſes contributed to unite the 


yagrant- Hords into national com- 
munities, under the command of 
a ſupreme head, The weak were 
deſirous of ſupport, and the ſtrong 


Vere ambitions of dominion ; the 


bn, op which is the reſult of uni- 
2. ed and colis ed the di- 

ö ces of the adjacent tribes; 
My as the vanquiſhed were freely 
admitted to ſhare the advantages m 
vf victory, the moſt valiant chiefs 
- haſtened to range themſelves, and 
. ther ers. under the formi- 
Yable ſtandard of a confederate na- 
Von, Phe moſt fueceſsful of the 
"Tartar princes aſfumed the mili- wo 
 4ary command, to which he was 
entitled by the fuperiority, either 


5 28 ye was 
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| deſcendants of the firſt founder of raifed to the throne | 


title of Khans ex 


the founder of the monarchy; and 


| ed, Bike himſelf, to blood and n 


1781. 
the acels. 
s; and the 
Mes, in the ha, 
guns ge of the North of Afi, the 
It extent of the regal dipnit, 
The right of hereditary ſaccefion 
was long confined to the blood of 


mations of his equ 


at this moment all the Khan, who 
reign from Crimea. to the wall of 
China, aye the lineal deſcendanty 
of the renowned Zingis.” But, a 
it is the indiſpenſib n of 1 
Tartar ſovereign to lead his wu. 
like ſubjects into the field, the 
claims of an infant are often difre. 


—.— and ſome royal kinſman, 
guiſhed by his age and u. 
lour, is — a the ſword 
and fce of his effor 
Two diſtinct and regular taxes ar 
levied on the - tribes, to ſupport 
the ns of their national mo. 
narch of their peculiar chief; 
and each of thoſe contribution 
amounts to the tythe, both of their 
perty, and of their ſpoil, A 
artar ſovereign enjoys the tenth 
part of the wealth of his people 
and as his own domeſtic riches t 
flocks and herds increaſe i ins = 
larger rtion, he is able plen 
tifally io maintain the ruſtic is 
dour of his court, to | 
moſt deſerving, or "the moſt favour 
ed, of his followers, and to obtain, 
from the gentle influence of co 
* the obedience w 
might by ſometimes refuſed tot! 
ſtern mandates of authority. Th 
manners of his ſubjects, accuſton 
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Few might excuſe, in their eye 
ial acts of tyranny, ! 
excite the horror of * 

Tiſed people ; but the- power of 

defpot has never been ackno 


tedged in the deſerts of 7 


0 © om, . 
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CHARACTERS. 
only introduced the ſtudies of claſ 
ſical literature into England, bu- 
gave a new turn to our vernacular 
poetry. At this period, Petrarch 
ſtill continued the moſt favourite 
how! of the Italians ; and had eſta, 
liſhed a manner, which was uni, 
"—— adopted and 1 a 
ingenious countrymen, ; 
mean time, the courts both of 
France and England were diſtin- 


The immedia is juri@tiftion iſdiction of the 


Chan is confined within the limits 


i on tribe; and the exerciſe 
7 royal prerogative has been 
noderated by the ancient inſtitu- 
tion of a national council. 'The 
Coroultai, or Diet, of the Tartars, 
vas regularly held in the ſpring and 
autumn, in the midſt of a plain; 


where the princes of the reigning 


family, and the murſas of the re- 
ive tribes, may conventently 
affemble on horſeback, with their 


martial and numerous trains ; and 


the ambitious. monarch, who re- 
riewed the ſtrength, muſt conſult 
the inclination, of an armed peo- 


ple, The rudiments of a feudal 


ment may be diſcovered 

in the conſtitution of the Scythian 
or Tartar nations ; but the perpe- 
taal conflict of thoſe hoſtile nations 
has ſometimes terminated in the 
eſtabliſhment of a rfal and 
deſpotic empire. victor, en- 
riched by the tribute, and fortified 
by the arms, of dependent kings, 
has fpread his conqueſts over Eu- 
ropeor Afia : the ſucceſsful ſhep- 
herds of tie North have ſubmitted 
to the confinement of arts, of laws, 
or cities ; and the introduction 
uxury, after deſtroying the 
freedom we the people, — 2 
mined 6 
throne. 
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An Account of the Lif: and liter 
Character Ga Hownrd, 
Earl of Surrey; extracted from 
Warton's Hiftory of Ergliſb Po- 


UR communications and in- 
tercourſe with Italy, which 
began to prevail about the begin- 
aig of che ſixteenth century, nt 


the foundations of the 


guiſhed for their e 


legance. Fran- 


cis the firſt had changed che fate 
of letters in Prance, by mixing gal- 
lantry with learning, and by ad- 


mitting the ladies 


to his court in 


company with the eccleſiaſtics. 
His carouſals were celebrated with 
a brilliancy and a feſtivity un- 
known to the ceremonious ſhews 


of former princes, 


Henry the 


eighth vied with Francis in theſe 
gaieties. His ambition, which 
could not bear a rival even in di- 


verſions, was ſeconded 


by libera- 


lity of diſpoſition and a love of 
oſtentation. For Henry, with 
many boiſterous qualities, was 


magnificent and affable. Had he | 


never murdered his wives, his 
politeneſs to the fair ſex would re- 
main unimpeached. His martial 


ſports were unincumbered by the 


barbaric of the antient chi- 
valry, 22 by the growing 
habits of more rationa] manners. 
He was attached to thoſe ſpeRtacles 
and public amuſements, an which 


beauty aſſumed a principal ſhare; | 


and has frequent maſques and tour- 


naments encouraged a 
of romantic courteſy. 


high ſpirit 


— Was 
the natural accompanĩmentof theſe 
refinements, Henry himſelf was 
a. leader and a chief character in 
theſe pageantries, and at the ſame - 
time a reader and a writer of verſes, 


The language and the 


manners of 
Italy 
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ttreaſurers du 
in his early childhood diſcovered 
the moſt promiſing marks of lively 
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% ANNUAL REGISTER, 1581. 
Italy were eſteemed and ſtudied. 

The ſonnets of Petrarch were the 
great models of compoſition. They 
entered into the genius of the fa. 
ſionable manners: and in a court 


of ſack a complexion, Petrarch of 
courſe became the popular poet. 


| Henry Howard earl Surrey, with 


a miſtreſs perhaps as beautiful as 


Laura, and at leaſt with Petrarch's 


paſſion if not his taſte, led the oy 


FF to great improvements in. Eng 


R by a happy imitation of 
e 


trarch, and other Italian poets, 


_ who had been moſt ſucceſsful in 


painting the anxieties of loye with 


pathos and propriety, 


Lord Surrey's life throws ſo 


much light on the character and 


ſubjects of his E. that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to conſider the 


one, without -exhibiting a few a- 


necdotes of the other. He was 
the ſon and grandſon of two lords 
- of Norfolk ; and 


an active mind. 


parts a 
While a boy, he was habituated 
to the modes of a court at Wind- 


ſor-caſtle; where he reſided, yet 
under the care of proper inſtruc- 


tors, in the quality of a companion 
to Henry Fitzroy, duke of Rich- 
mond, a natural ſon of king Henry 


the eighth, and of the higheſt ex- 
o 

This young nobleman, who alſo 

bore other titles and honours, was 


the child of Henry's affection: 
not ſo much on account of his 
++; hows abilities, as for a reaſon 
inſin 


vated by lord Herbert, and 


at Which thoſe who know Henry's 

_ biſtory-and character will not be 
ſurpriſed, becauſe he equally and 
ſtrongly reſembled both his father 
N and mother. a K N | 


18 


accomp 


A friendſhip of the. cloſeſt kind 
commencing between theſe twoil. 
luſtrious youths, about the year 
1530, they were both removed to 
cardinal Wolſey's college at Ox- 
ford, then univerſally frequented, 


as well for the excellence as the 


novelty. of its inſtitution ; for it 
was one of the firſt ſeminaries of 
an Engliſh univerſity, that pro. 
feſſed to explode the pedantries of 


the old barbarous philoſophy, and 
to cultivate the graces of polite li. 


terature. Two years afterwards, 
for the 5 of acquiring every 

iſhment of an elegant edu. 
cation, the earl accompanied his 
noble friend and fellow-pupil into 
France, where they received king 
Henry, on his arrival at Calais to 
viſit Francis the firſt, with a moſt 
magnificent retinue. The friend- 
ſhip of theſe two young noblemen 


was ſoon ſtrengthened by a new tie; 


for Richmond married the lady Ma- 
ry Howard, Surrey's ſiſter. Rich- 
mond, hewever, appears to have 
died in the year 1536, about the 
age of ſeventeen, having neyer co- 
habited with his wife. It was 
long before Surrey forgot the un- 
timely loſs of this amiable youth, 
the friend and affociate of his 
childhood, and who nearly reſem- 
bled himſelf in genius, refinement 
of manners; and liberal acquili- 
{© AO OF AY | | 
It is not preciſely” known at 
what period the earl of Surrey be: 
gan his travels. They have the 
air of a romance, He made the 
tour of Europe in the true ſpirit of 
chivalry, . with the ideas of an 
Amadis ; proclaiming the unpa- 
ralleled charms of his miſtreſs, and 
prepared to defend the cauſe of her 
beauty with theweapons of knight- 


errantry. Nor was this 1 
| ron 
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ous journey performed without valuable plate of the Arundel fa» 
the intervention of an enchanter. mily, and was actually in the poſ. 
The firſt city in Italy which he ſeſſion of the late duke of Nor. 
pro ed to viſit was Florence, the folk, 4p "> $1 
capital of Tuſcany,” and the ori- Theſe heroic vanities did not, 
inal ſeat of the anceſtors of his however, ſo totally engroſs the , | 
Geraldine „. In his way thither, time which Surrey ſpent in Italy, 
he paſſed a few days at the empe- as to alienate his mind from let- 
ror's court; where he became ac- ters: he ſtadied with the greateſt 
quainted with Cornelius Agrippa, ſucceſs a critical knowledge of the a 
4 celebrated adept in natural ma- Italian tongue, and, that he might 
ric, This viſionary philoſopher give new luſtre to the name of Ge. 74 
fiewed our hero, in a mirror of raldine, attained a juſt taſte for the #* 
olaſs, a living image of Geraldine, peculiar graces of the Italian poe- 3 
reclining on a couch, ſick, and try. . 
reading one of his moſt tender He was recalled to England for 1 
ſonnets by a waxen taper. His ſome idle reaſon by the king, much . 
imagination, which wanted not ſooner than he expected: and he Dd 
the flattering repreſentations and returned home, the moſt elegant _ Mt 
artificial incentives of illuſion, was traveller, the moſt polite lover, 
heated anew by this intereſting the moſt learned nobleman, and the 
and affecting ſpectacle. Inflamed moſt accompliſhed gentleman of 
5 with every enthuſiaſm of the moſt his age. Dexterity in tilting, and 
4 romantic paſſion, he haſtened to gracefulneſs in managing a horſe 
8 Florence : and, on his arrival, im- under arms, were excellencies now 
mediately publiſhed a defiance viewed with a critical eye, and 
againſt any perſon who could han- practiſed with a high degree of 
dle a lance and was in love, whe- emulation. In 1540, at a tourna- 
ther Chriſtian, Jew, 'Turk, Sara- ment held in the preſence of the 
cen, or Canibal, who ſhould pre- court at Weſtminſter, and in which 
ſume to diſpute the ſuperiority of the principal of the nobility were 
Geraldine's beauty. As the lady engaged, Surrey was diſtinguiſhed 
was pretended to be of Tuſcan ex- above the reſt for his addreſs in the 
tration, the pride of the Floren- uſe and exerciſe of arms. But his 
| tines was flattered on this occafion : martial ſkill was not ſolely diſ- 
and the grand duke of Tuſcany played in the parade and oſtenta- 
permitted a general and unmoleſt- tion of theſe domeſtic combats. 
ed ingreſs into his dominions of In 1 542, he marched into Scot- 
the combatants of all countries, land, as a chief commander in his 
till this important trial ſhould be father's army; and was conſpicu- 
decided. The challenge was ac- ous for his conduct and bravery at 
cepted, and the earl victorious. the memorable battle of Flodden- 
The ſhield which he preſented to field, where James the fourth of , 'Þ 
tie duke before the tournament Scotland was killed. The next 
began, is exhibited in Vertue's year, we find the career of hig vic- 


48505 Eliſabeth Fitzgerald, ſecond daughter to Gerald Fitzgerald, earl 
Rare, 7 * 1 & 1 
| | tories 
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oriesimpeded by anobſtacle which 
- ho valour could reſiſt. The cen- 


—— I The ce 


ed the greateſt heroes: 


tbened by à recent proclamatian 


= 2 military ſcience 
en 


and he was 
impriſoned in Windſor-caſtle for 
eating fleſh in Lent. The prohi- 
bition had been renewed or fireng- 


of the king. I mention this, cir- 


_ -cumitance, not only as it marks 
his character, impatient of any 
- ._-controul; and careleſs of very ſeri- 
© -ons conſequences which often ariſe for 
fon. T 
2 


Bon Gonedoet, wodene DG a. ggravated 


e formali - 


tit ſonnets. In 1544, 9 — 
field-marſhal of = ——— 
in the 2 
which he took. — love 
and arms conſtantly went together: 
and it va amid the fatigues of this 


of a'wearied Lover. 
But ns Surrey's popularity en- 


n declined wich 


the whoſe caprices and jea- 
ee e with his 
and-infirmities. The bril- 

of Surrey's character, his 


billets, his wit, 


It was in vaan that he 
clled 3 — advantageous qua- 
tion, which could adorn the 


; ſolar, the courtier, and the ſol- 


ef the people, 


7 de became formidable to the king, 


| His ring eeputation was miſcon- 
- ftrned into 4 dangerous ambition, 
ns birth to 
ally 2 and frivolous. 
was ſuſpetted of -a defign to 
princeſs 


tin ed by * au 


that he com 


campaign, 
Franke of lat ſonnet called the q 
'Fanſke which even in the cauſe of guilt 
itſelf would have proved a power: 


and afability, were 


- uvexceptionable. 
realy Henry with diguſt and 


to accuſations 


by that alliance, of app 
to a poſſibility of 2 
crown. . It was inſinuated, that 


he converſed with foreigners, and 
held a comeſpendence with card. 


nal Pole. 
The addition of the eſcocheon of 


_ Edward the Confeſſor to his own, 
althou 7 _ uſed 


by the family of 
years, and juſ. 
ority of the he. 
_— ” a ſufficient foundation 
hment of high trei- 
bel motives were rin) 
by thoſe prejudices, 
with which Henry remembered 
the miſbehaviour of Catharine 
Howard, and which were extend. 
ed to, all that lady's relations, 
At len th, the earl of Surrey fel 
ce to the injuſtice 
41 a mercileſs ungrateful ma 
ſer. Notwithſtanding his cb 
nent and maſculine defence, 


Noro 


a 1 uaſive, he was 2 
by the prepared ſuffrage of a ſervile 
and obſequ us 5 Jurys and behead- 


ed on Tower-hill in the year 1 q 
' In the mean time we 


member, that Surrey's public _ 
duct was not on all occaſions quite 
In the affair of 
Bologne he had made a falſe ſtep. 
This had offended the king. But 


Henry, when once offended, could 


never e. And when Hett- 
ford was ſent into France to take 
the command,” he could not r- 
_ frain from dropping ſome x. 


KEY flions againſta mea. 
ſure which 


emed to unpeach bis 

al coura Conſcious of 
high birth and capacity, le 
was above the little attentions of 
caution and neſerve ; and he 100 
— neglected to conſult bi 


Own 
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No memoirs of that incurious age 


, * 


* 
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ptr, It was his mis fortune to 
Lye a monarch, whoſe reſent- 
nents, which were eaſily provok- 
ed, could only be ſatisfied by the 
not ſevere - revenge. Henry 
brought thoſe men to the block, 
which other monarchs would have 
aly diſgraced. | 

„3 angbderes of Bars - 
rey's life, I had almoſt forgot to 
mention what became of his amour 
with the fair Geraldine, We la- 
nent to find, that Surrey's devo- 
ton to this lady did not end in a 
wedding, and that all his gallan- 
ties and verſes availed ſo little! 


have informed us, whether her 
beauty was equalled by her cru- 
el; or -whether her ambition 
prevailed fo farover her gratitude, 
25 to oye her to prefer the ſolid 
glories of a more ſplendid title and 
ample fortune, to the challenges 
the compliments, of ſo magna- 
nimous, fo faithful, and fo elo- 
quent a Jover, She appears, how- 
ever, to have been afterwards the 
thrd wife of Edward Clinton, earl 
of Lincoln. Such alſo, is the 
power of time and accident over 
amorous vows, that even Su 
limſelf outlived the violence of his 
paſion, He married Frances, 
daughter of John earl of Oxford, 
dy whom he left ſeveral children. 
One of his daughters, Jane coun- 
tels of Weſtmoreland, was among 
de learned ladies of that age, an 
became famous for her knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages. 
vurrey's poems were in high re- 
putation with his cotemporaries, 
and for many years afterwards. 
lie is thus charaReriſed by the 
thor of the old Arte of Engliſh 
» Whoſe opinion remained 


rally and ftudioufly 


1 


- 
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en ſituation, and the king's tem- 


long as a rule of criticiſth, In 


the latter end of the ſame kinges . 
[Henry] rai 


company 


, ſpronge up a nes 
courtly makers, of 
whom fir Thomas Wyat the elder 
and Henry earle of Surrey were 
the two chieftaines, who having 


travailed into Italie, and there 
taſted the ſweete and ſtately mea- 


ſures and ſtile of the Italian pocke, 
as novices newly crept out of the 


ſchooles of Dante, Arioſto, and 
Petrarch, they greatly "poliſhed 


our rude and homely” manner of 


poeſie from that it had bene 


vulgar 
before, and for thatcauſe may — 
ly be ſayd the firſt reformers of our 
gliſh meeter and ſtile.“ And, 
again, towards the , cloſe of the 
ſame chapter. Henry earle of 
, and ſir Thomas W yat, be- 
tween whom I finde very little dif- 
ference, I repute them (as before) 
for the two chief lanternes of light 


to all others that have fince em- 


ployed their pennes upon Engliſh 
poelie : their conceits were loftie, 
their ſtiles ſtately, their conveyance 
cleanly, their termes proper, their 
meetre ſweete and well-propor- 
tioned, in all imitating very natu- 
eir maiſter 
Francis Petrarcha.“ I forbear to 
recite the teſtimonies of Leland, 
Sydney, Tuberville, Churchyard, 
and Drayton. Nor have theſe 
pieces, although ſcarcely known 
at preſent, been without the pane- 
gyric of more recent times. Sur- 
rey is praiſed by Waller, and Fen- 


ton; and he ſeems to have-been a 
favourite with Pope. Pope, in 
Windſor-foreſt, having compared 
his patron lord Granville witb 


Surrey, he was immediately re- 
printed, but without attracting 
many readers. It was vainly 1ma- 
gined, that all the world would 

| eagerly 
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his antient and 1 


ition he was remov 
reaſonably be conjectured, to 
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ce eagerly with to purchaſe the works | rature, by compoſing. a 


of a neglected antient Engliſh 


fat the entertainment and honoy; 


- 


tragedy 


por | 
et; whom Pope had called 256 of his fellow-ſtudents, His high 
Granville of a former age. Sorapid birth, however, and ample patri. 


are the revoluions of our language, 
and ſuch the uncertainty of lite important ſituations and employ. 
rary fame,” that Philips, Milton's ments. His eminent accompliſh. 
nephew, who wrote about the year ments and, abilities having acqui- 
1674, has remarked,” that in. his red the confidence and eſteem of 


mony; ſoon advanced him to more 


 Charafter 'of Thomas Sackville, 


tbe fff Lord Buckburft ; from 


"the ſame Author. 


ſtrious famil 
in the aui of Wichiam in Sul. 


evident inaccuracy, under the 


ver 1536. At leaſt it ſhould be 


laced fix years before. Diſcover- 


g a vigorous underſtanding in 


his childhood, from of ray =p tu- 


Hart-hall, now Hertford college, 


in Oxford. But he appears to have 


been amaſterof arts at Cambridge. 
At both univerſities he became 


celebrated as a Latin and Engliſh 


poet; and he carried his love of 


, which he ſeems to have 


Poet 
almoſt ſolely cultivated, to the In- 


ner Temple. It was now faſhion- 


able for every young man of for- 
tune, before he began his travels, 


or was admitted into parliament, 


to be initiated in the ſtudy of the 
law. But inſtead of purſuing a 


ſcience, Which could not be his 
profeſſion, and which was unac- 


dcommodated to the bias of his ge- 
nius, he betrayed his predilection 
to a 


more pleaſing ſpecies of lite · 
4 5 


ACKVILLE was born at 
Buckhurſt, a principal ſeat of - tegrity of a private man, and that 


is birth is placed, but with 


„as it may 


oſt in the ſtateſman, and negotia. 
tions and embaſſies extinguiſhed 
the milder ambitions of the inge 
nuous Muſe; Yet it ſhould be re. 
membered, that he was uncorrupt- 
ed amidſt the intrigues of an art. 
ful court, that in — character of 
a firſt miniſter he preſerved the in- 


his family refuſed the offer of an 
- apology to his memory, when it 
was inſulted by the malicious infi- 
nuations of a rival party. Nor is 
it neue to our purpoſe to re- 
mark, that his original elegance 
and brilliancy of mind ſometimes 
broke forth, in the exerciſe of his 
more formal political functions. 
He was frequently diſguſted at the 
pedantry and official barbarity of 
ſtyle, with which the public let- 
ters and inſtruments were uſually 
framed; and Naunton relates, 
that his << ſecretaries had difficulty 
to pleaſe him, he was ſo facete and 
choice in his ſtyle. Even in the 
deciſions and pleadings of that 
rigid tribunal the ſtar-chamber, 
which was never eſteemed the 
- ſchool of rhetoric, he practiſed 
and encouraged an unaccuſtomed 
ſtrain 'of eloquent and graceful 
oratory: on which account, fays 
Lloyd, „ fo flowing was his in- 
vention, that he was called the 
ſtar- chamber bell.” After he was 
made a peer hy the title of lord 
Buckhurſt, and had ſucceeded 1 
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1 nolt entenſive inheritance, and ſubjects, the world is indulgen* 
vis now diſcharging the buſineſs enough to accept the embelliſh- 
fan envoy to Paris, he found ments which a warm imagination 
ime to prefix a Latin epiſtle to 
Clerke's Latin tranſlation of Caſ- 
alis Courtier, printed at Lon- 
on in 157 1, which is not an un- 
worthy recommendation of a trea- 
de remarkable for its polite La- 
nity. It was either becauſe his 
niſtreſs Eliſabeth ue a ſincere 
compliment to his 1 learn- 
ing and fidelity, or auſe ſhe 
ws willing to indulge an affected 
{t of indignation againſt the ob- 
jet of her capricious paſſion, that 
when Sackville, in 1591, was a 
candidate for the chancellorſhip 
of the univerſity of Oxford, ſhe 
wideſcended earneſtly to ſollicit 
the univerſity in his favour, and 1 
n oppoſition to his competitor the tation, till ſome more equal pen 
url of Eſſex. At leaſt ſhe ap- fhall hand it: down to poſterity, as 
pears to have approved the choice, a bright example of what great 
he her majefty ſoon afterwards vi- uſefulneſs extraordinary talents 
ted Oxford, where the was enter- may prove to ſociety, when under 
ined by the new chancellor with the direction of a good heart, fine 
endlich banquets and much ſolid feelings, and an enlarged philan- 
ulition,” It is neither my deſign thropy. 
lor my province, to develope the His underſtanding was of 2 
profound policy with which he manly, energetic caſt ; it was pe- 
mducted a peace with Spain, the netrating, comprehenſive, and 
dreſs with which he penetrated highly cultivated : there was a 
Ir baffled the machinations of Eſ- firm dignity in his character, 
"x, and the eircumſpection and which, though it could not bend 
weels with which he managed to any thing unbecoming itſelf, 
ie treaſury of two opulent ſo- yet was accompanied by a certain 
reigns, ſoftneſs and complacency of man- 
,ner. peculiarly conciliating. His 
heart was ſincere, friendly, com- 
paſſionate, and liberal to exceſs. 
His hand was an unſparing diſtri- 
butor, and the bounties of it, leſt 
they might not reach the truly 
T muſt be admitted that no worthy, were, not Re pa 
paruality of affection ſhould ſo diffuſed amongſt the impoſing and 
bp the mind, as to influence its the ungrateful. 
I for truth. On common lis practice as a phyſician * 
; | y 


the language of eulogy is always 
ſuſpected, and e e much 
more expoſed to the ſeverity of re- 
mark; yet if any ſubject that I am 
acquainted with will bear a more 
than ordinary warmth of expreſ- 
ſion, it certainly may be indulged 
in a tribute to the memory of the 
late Dr. Fothergill. | 
The general. voice has placed 
him among the illuſtrious cha- 
racters of the preſent age; but, 
what is more to his honour, it has 
placed him amongſt the beſt of 
men. May the memorial I am 
giving to the public preſerve his 


beradter of the late Dr. Fothergill; 
racked from Dr. Hird's Af- 
ſetunate Tribute to his Memory. 


may add to a few plain facts, but 


name unblemiſhed. by miſrepreſen- - 
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+, polleſſion of himſelf, an 
his mind and body for his re- f. 


-  - this, and the nei 


ſulted by letter and deſcription. 
From this high rank in his pro- 


manner in which he was 3 


— to an uncommon 
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by no means confined to London 
Inns: — 8 
| and general refiderice. For 
' Hala eaih paſt bo made = point of 
retiring, during a few ſummer 


à © ſeat choſen by him as'a ſeque- 


_ ered retreat from the labours and 
fatipue-of his effional atten- 
tions, to digeſt his thoughts, take 


Tate 
turning duties: but it too fre- 
Auentiy happened, that what he 
had pleaſingly conceived as an aſy- 
lum from care and intruſion, 
| not the retirement he was 
in purſuit of. Whereſoever he 
reſided, his name and character 


followed him, carrying along with 


them thoſe 1 whi _ 
only every quarter 

pery by 4 king- 

dom of Trefand, but a very conſi- 

derable part of Europe and North 


America; from whence, in caſes 


t apparently would admit of 
delay 


„he was frequently con- 


the 


feſlion, and from the reſpectful 


2 may ſt reaſonably l 

concluded that the uniary 
_  Emoluments'of his Bice were 
large: and fo they certainly were, 
| z the pro- 
duce of his annual practice being 
greater than has fallen to the lot 


of moſt-phyſicians in this nation: 


_ and could the fees he rejected be 
increaſed to à ſurpriſing amount; 
baut he was accu to make 
diſtinctions, which would not, I 
, preſume at leaſt, enter into eve 

mind.—Vet notwithſtandin "all 
theſe ſources of ail uence, To loge 


s 


months, to his place in Cheſhire ; 


invigo- 


vours, he retreated as much x 
of thoſe he obli 


feel that active and effential 
happy chan 


from him with fo graceful an eal 
and fo high a poliſh of addrel 


its acknowledgments.—His 1 


was diſtinguiſhed by ſon , 


and ſo numerous were th changel 
through which his — 
* * ey — be truly fad 
| _ 1carce u 
lity of his —— _. 
: ere is a certain exquiſitenel 
of ſenſation in the — offs 
minds, which, amidf the varie 


circumitances of life, and the um 
voidable evils attendant on hum r 
nity, is, indeed, a moſt paink « 
pecies pre- eminence: * 
mind of Dr. Fothergill was ofth % 
mould; jt was ever in uniſon vi 
the afflited ſpirit in all ſituatiot * 


exciting him to acts of the m 
cordial friendlineſs, - 
In the diſtribution of his £ 


poſſible from the acknowledgment 
ged. He k 
the value of a grateful heart fully 
for his own was grateful in thee 
treme ; but he rather choſe d 
the objects of his kindneſs ſha 


titude which is better evinced 
a proper uſe of favours, and 
in circumſtance a 
ſituation, than by any yerbal e 
preſhon. In a few words, D 
F othergill's beneficences flow 


that no modeſt worth was wout 
ed, nor the accuteneſs of diltn 
increaſed, by the aukwardneſt 


not that drop-like bounty wi 
auſes in its rogreſs it was ff 
wing, 12 
Although it may be the get 
practice of phyſicians in od 
countries, as well as in this 
refuſe the fees of the inferior d 
gy, yet the conduct of Dr. Fol 
gill towards numbers of this cl 


nee; it was marked by extraor- 
dinary kindneſs. £87 xk 
He conſidered the inferior claſ- 
fs of clergymen as more particu- 
larly the objects of his liberality 
ud attention; being brought up 
© that line of education, which, 
Uthe opinion of the world, 2 
des bodily labour, and to 
which the idea - of the gentleman 
annexed, without a competency 
to ſupport the character; to many 
of theſe, Lam an evidence; he was 
(kind friend and a private bene= 
kaor; not only by his advice in 
perſonal diſtreſs, but by his purſe; 
m ſeverely trying occaſions. — 
Ney, fo cordial was his humanity 
wards theſe, that on a friend's 
winting to him, whilſt he was in 
ke country; that his favours were 
ot marked by propriety of diſ- 
tion (the ' gentleman from 
hom he - refuſed his fee being 
laced in high rank in the church, 
h an independent fortune) he 
ned a ready explanation of 
principle of action; I had 
ther, fad the Doctor, return the 
„ of a "gentleman with whoſe 
Alam not perfectly acquainted, 
an run the riſe of taking it from 
man, who ought, perhaps, to be 
* object of my bounty. Such 
the noble ſtyle of this moſt 
Wellent man's way of thinking. 
The humane reader will feel t 
lt ſprings of his affections mov- 
„ by "the following anecdote, 
den to me by a clergynian of 
mM rack, who reveres the me- 
lor) of Dr. F othergill „ and places 
Obligations to him, in a very 
g ſeaſon, near to his heart. 
a friend of his, a man of a 
my character, who has at this 


an income of about one hun - 
Vo, XXIV. | 


gurt generous than mere forbear-- 
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dred pounds a year, church pre- 
ferment, was, in the earlier 2 of 
his life, ſeated in / London upon a 
curacy of fifty pounds per annum, 
with a wife and a numerous fami- 


ly.—An epidemical diſeaſe; which 


was at that time prevalent, ſeized. 
upon his wife, and five of his chil- 
dren : in this ſcene of diſtreſs he 
looked up to the Doctor for his 


aſſiſtance, but dared not apply to 
s of his 


him, from a conſctouſn 


being unable to reward him for his 


attendance.— A friend, who knew 


his ſituation, kindly offered to ac- 


company him to the Dottor's, and 
give him his fee; they took the 


advantage of his hour of audience, 


and after a deſcription of the ſe- 
veral caſes, the fee was offered, 
and rejected; but a note was taken 
of his place of reſidence- The 
Doctor called aſſid uouſly the next 
and every ſucceeding day, till his 
attendance was no longer neceſſa- 
ry. The curate, anxious to return 
ſome grateful mark of the ſenſe he 
entertained of his ſervices, ſtrained 
every nerve to accompliſh it ; but 
his aſtoniſhment was not to be de- 
ſeribed, when; inſtead of receiving 
the money he offered; with apolo- 
gies for his fituation, the Doctor 


put ten guineas into his handy de- 


firing him to apply to him with- 
out diffidence in future difticalties, 

Although amidſt the diffuſion 
of his favours he too frequently 
met with painful returns, yet he 


would never allow inſtances of this 


fort to check the ardour of his 
mind in doing all the good he 


could to others; and even to thoſe 


who returned ingratitude for kind- 
neſs; his charity continued ftill 


patient, hoping all things. It 


was his common expreſſion, when 
he found his favours miſapplied, or 
pang | himſelf 
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"  himflf impoſed upon, I had 


much rather that my -favours 


=  fhould fall upon many undeſerving , have enjoyed all the advanta 
by 2 than that one truly de- ® of the one, and all the emolumern 


eſcape my notice.“ 


From che extenſiveneſs of his 
daily employments in London and 


its neighbourhood, to which muſt 
be added, the variety of his medi- 
cal, philoſophical, literary, and 
idly corr ence, it may 

be a matter of: ſurpriſe to many, 
how he could acquit himſelf of the 


number of his yet 


a moment, and the influence of 


order in the management of time, 


that he could generally ſettle his 
moſt intereſtiag concerns every 

evening, before he ve tired to reſt. 
His thoughts were fo. perfettly di- 


d, | his penetration was fo 


| deck and Mi and was ſo. rapid 
in its obedience to the dictates of 


his mind, that what might have 
been to. many able men a ſcene of 
| uietude, not t of con fuſion, 


was, in his hands, eaſy and fami- 


*. 


lar. In cafes of moment he was 
no procraſtinator. IHE 

In the practice of a phyſician 
it ts a happineſs: to himfelf, and 
certainly a much greater to his 
patients, if he is in poſſeſſion of 
that native acumen or ſagaciouſ- 


_ neſs of mind, which, from the ſu- 
- perwr importance of his art, 


>; ood ok high place in the 
e of character, could it be 
clearly aſcertained In every o- 


ftthßher art or ſcience it may be eaſily 
AQiſtisguiſhed by men 


| moderate 
abilities; but in medicine, its 
effects not being ſo obvious, 


Pular impreſſion, or private wftu- 


ence, mutt neceſſarily be accepted 


2s ſecurity for its exiſtence.” It | 


is patients may have felt the lea 


- 


dical education, and profeſſon 


ment, that a man mz 


of the other, yet neither he nor 


degree of its influence.Educ. 
tion and employment are ordigar 
things; but this alone is the lit 
of medical genius, and is trylyex. 
traordinary; it operates by quick 
1 bee ; 
| throws a c t u * 
rent 1 ; ks 5 — 
ment deter minately upon the right 
object, and is pradically ilk 
ed by happy and unexpeded 
evcnts.—Ft was this ſpecies of pe. 
netration that principally diſty. 
guiſhed Dr. Fothergill as a med 
cal-man.. | 
There was another advantage, 
of no ſmall moment, which hi 
patients derived from his attend- 
ance; he knew how to unite the 
kindneſs of friendſhip with hi 
ofeſtonal duties; and could en 
ter into thoſe retreats of anxietj 
from which flow an inhnitude 
bodily diſtreſſes, with an eye clear 
ly diſcerning, yet incurious 1 
benign.-A religious ſenſibility 
ſpirit difpoſed him to draw net 
the deep ſprings of affliction, a 
diffaſe the oil of peace over i 
troubled waters. There wa 
diſcretion in his ſympathy, td 
attached the confidence of his pi 
tients to an uncommon degree 
and of what importance fuch 4 
acquiſition muſt be in the cou 
of an extenſive practice, I lea 
to the judgment of every ik 
7 
A lady of my acquaintance, o 
caſionally expreſſing her high f 
gard for the Doctor, and tht 


i 
"IN 


nal nrendance upon her on many oc- 
1. caſions, — of the following 
Gn thetic language. He was in- 


leed my warm friend and adviſer 


ſician. — He was, under Provi- 


0. BN ence, the preſerver of my health, 
vary nd the reſtorer of my peace in the 
lie Gorcreft conflicts of my life,” 
g. Dr. Hird proceeds to {| of 
vice Hi him as an-encourager of ſcience, 
es 3 as a patron of men of genius, and 
PP a a generous promoter of, and 
ad. contributor to, charities and works 
zu er public utility and convenience: 
— 1 of Dr. Fothergill un- 
. der this laſt head, he gives an ae- 
12" BY count of his laudable inſtitution of 
oY the Foundling Hoſpital at Ack- 


worth, The concluſion is as fol- 


lows: : 

70 perſon of Dr. Fothergill 
was of a delicate, rather of an ex- 
tenuated make ; his features were 
all character; his eye had a pecu- 
liar brillianey of expreſſion, yet 
it was not eaſy ſo to mark the 
from the united Whole. He Was 
remarkably active and alert, and, 
with a'few" exceptions, enjoyed a 
general good ſtate of health, 

He had a peculiarity of addreſs 
ad manner, reſulting from per- 
bn, education, and principle ; 
dat it was ſo perfectly accompani- 
ed dy che moſt engaging atten- 
dont, that he was the genuine po- 
lie man above all forms of breed - 
ag] knew him well, and I 
lever knew a man who left ſuch 
plealing impreſſions on the minds 
a his patients,” . 

His dreſs was remarkably neat, 


pi þ Plain, aud decent, peculiarly be- 
the (ng himſelf; a perfect tran- 


kript of the order, and, I may 
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in my diſtreſs, as well as my phy- 


rarely exceeding two 


199 
add, the neatneſs of his mind. 
He thought it unworthy a man of 
ſenſe, and inconfiſtent with his 
character, to ſuffer himſelf to be 


Jed by the vhm of faſhion,” aa# © | 


become the ſlave of its caprices. 
But this impreſſion upon his un- 
derſtanding was much ftrengthen- 
ed by his firm attachment to his 
7 ge as a Quaker, which 
to that decent plainneſs and 
modeſty in dreſs, which may be 
preſumed tobe one at leaſt amongſt 
the external evidences of a ſpirit 
elevated in its views above all 
tranſient and fablunary 1 8 
At his meals he was remar 
temperate ; in the opinion of ſome, 
rather too abſtemious, eating ſpa- 
ringly, but with a good relifh; and 
glaffes of 
wine at dinner or ſupper ; yet by 
this uniform and ſteady tempe- 
rance, he preſerved his mind v1- 
gorotis and active, and his conſti- 
tution equal to all his engagements. 
His ideas of retreat from buſi- 
neſs were marked by a degree of 
dignity perfectly correfpondent 
with the teſt of his character. I 
wiſh, ſaid he; as far as I ought 
to wiſh, to withdraw myſelf from 
my profeſional labours in full 
poſſeſſion of my faculties, and, I 
may add, of my reputation; for 


I well know, from many an hu- 


miliating inſtance, how much the 
infirmities of age, or paralytic 
debility, to which we are all of 
us alike expoſed, may affect the 
remembrance of our beſt quali- 
ties.” a= He wiſhed to retire with 
the reſpett; rather than the com- 
paſſion, of his friends. —It has 
pleaſed Providence to remove him 
from fociety, after a few weeks 


painful indiſpoſition, ia the rigor | 


l 
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pf his faculties, and in the luſtre ferent. parties, which were pro. 

. 1 reputation, having cloſed a perly poſted, fo that the reſt might 

ife, of uſefulneſs and honour, in proceed without any danger of ar 

the 69th year of his age, with ex- attack. We moreover placed cen. 

refſtions of a well-grounded aſ- tinels at a (confiderable diſtance 

— turance of an happy immortality, to reconnoitre the paths uſed by 

In the language of his own. eu- the Indians, who poſſeſſed them. 

logium on the memory of his ſelves of .thoſe parts from which 

friend Dr. Ruſſel, I ſhall conclude we had moſt to fear. With theſe 

this. imperfe& tribute to the me- precautions the crews marched in 

mory of my affectionate, ſteady, two bodies, Who adored the holy 

And I may add, my partial friend, croſs upon diſembarking, and 

Dr. Fothergill “ animated by when at the top of the mountain 

bis example, let us purſue the formed à ſquare, the centre of " 

e arduous track of public virtue; which, became a chapel. Here 10 
and having, like him, ſup- the holy croſs was again raiſed, 1 

s ported the dignity of our pro- maſs celebrated, with a ſermon, bo 
=7 Non, by dealing with a li- and poſſeſſion taken, with all the s 
e beral hand to all the bleſſings requiſites enjoined by our inſtruc. v 
of health, to the utmoſt of our tions. We alſo fired both our WW... 
s abilities, and done honour to muſquetry and cannon, which na. * 
<< our ſpecies, by the conſtant turally made the Indians ſuppoſe bb 
- © exerciſe. of uprightneſs, can- we were irreſiſtible, After they hs 
«© dour, and benignity, may we had recovered their fright however, the 

. - *© cloſe the ſcene. in full poſſeſ- and found that we had done them T 
4 ſion of all, that deſerves the no harm, they viſited. us again, ay 
name of human felicity.” and probably to examine more M 

3 — e Wtnearly what had occaſioned the on 

U TT TTY tremendous noiſe which they hal ie: . 

tn Account of the Indians of Porto never heard before. As we thu Bl: 

die la Trinidad, in 41 N. Lat. on took. poſſefiiog: on the day uben n, 

the M. V. Coaft of America, from holy mother church celebrates the Wiz. 

the Spaniſh Journal by Don Fran- 3 res _ holy angh. ir 

: i We named the port accordingly. 

ciſco Maurelle, of a Yoyage in "The a vs Taha foul: 
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rica, Northward of C 
=p 3 by — —_ whilt the ſchooner was careened. e 
Barrington. From Barrington's Na likewiſe: cut ſome malls for We. 


4 Miſoe ee AS We could not but particularly 
dhe iith ef June 1775, we attend to all the ations of the 
2 had fixed every thing with Indians, their manner of living, Nd. 
_ regard to our anchorage, and we habitations, garments, food, g0+ The 
determined. to take poſſeſſion of ' vernment, laws, language, and | 
the country, upon the top of a high arms, as alſo their hunting 2d WT 8 
mountain, which lyes at the en- fiſheries. The diſtruſt indeed Pb, 
trance of the port. For this pur- which we naturally/entertained of Tei. 
pole our crews divided into dif- theſe barbarians, made us _ | 
8 . 


9 


anly kind, but affectionate. 


ly of the ground, for the doors to 
nl Wi lich they make uſe of a circular 
= ole, juſt large enough for their 
of bodies to paſs through. The 
re boors of theſe huts are perfectly 
d, ſmooth and clean, with a ſquare 
n, Wl tole two. feet deep in the centre, 
ne n which they make their fire, 
c- nnd round which they are conti- 
ur ll ually warming themſelves, on ac- 
14- Wi count of the great cold. Such 
ole habitations alſo ſecure them, when 
e ut employed out of doors, from 
er, Witte wind and noxious animals. 

1 The men however do not wear 
, a covering, except the cold is 

die I enſe, when indeed they put 

the won their ſhoulders the ſkins of 
lad kz-wolyes, otters, deer, or other 

vu vials; many of them alſo have 

2 dund their heads ſweet-ſmelling 


boulders, or otherwiſe en 


ure rings like thoſe at the 


12 muſquet. 
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ts get as great an inſight into 
To a ble, yet — never 
obſerved any thing contrary to 
the moſt perfect friendſhip and 
confidence Which they ſeemed to 
repoſe in us. I may add, that 
their intercourſe with us was not 


Their houſes were ſquare, and 
built with large beams, the roofs 
being no higher than the ſurface 


ders, They likewiſe wear their 
kar either diſhevelled over their 


caf- 


1 
In the flaps of their ears they 


end 


They bind their loins and leg 
jute down to the ancles, very 
eh, with ſtrips of hide or 


They paint their face, and 
Aer part of their body, regu- 
aber with a black or blue 


our, 
Their arms are covered with 


21 
circles of ſmall points in the 
ſame manner that common people 

in Spain often paint ſhips and an- 
chors. — IE 
The women cover the tops of 


the creſt of à helmet, and wear 
their hair in two treſſes, in which 
they ſtick many ſweet- ſmelling 
herbs. They alſo uſe the ſame 
rings in their caps (Which are of 
bone) as the men are before de- 
ſcribed to do, and cover their bo- 
dies with the ſame ſkins, beſides 
which they more decently wear an 
apron of the ſame kind, about a 
foot wide, with ſome threads 
formed into a fringe. They like- 

wiſe bind their legs in the ſame 
manner with the men. 

The underlip of theſe women 
is ſwelled out into three fa/cias, 
or rĩiſings, two of which iſſue from 
the corners of the mouth to the 


- loweſt part of the beard, and the 


third from the higheſt point, and 
middle of that point to the lower, 
like the others, leaving between 
each a ſpace of clear fleſn, which 
is much larger in the young than 
in the older women, whoſe faces 
are generally covered with punc- 
tures, ſo as to be totally disfi- 
gured. . 
On their necks they wear va- 
rious fruits, inſtead of - beads; 
ſome of theſe ornaments alſo con- 
ſiſt of the bones of animals, or 
ſhells from the ſea-coaſt. | 
This tribe of Indians is rn- 
ed by a ruler, who directs where 
they ſhall go both to hunt and fiſh 
for what the community ſtands in 


need of, We alſo abſerved that 
one of theſe Indians always ex- 
amined carefully the | ſea-ſhore, 
- when we went to our ſhips on the 
cloſe of twilight, the occaſion of 
C3 ich 


which 


their heads with an ornament like 
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_ 3 which probably was to take care 


: * 4 ; 


Jan all chals-hrople tern 
ſafe to their habitations about 


- that time. 


% 


Þ 4 


| 5 


It ſnould ſeem that the authori- 
ty of this ruler is conſined to a 


particular village of thefe habi- 


tations, together with ſuch a diſ- 
trict of country as may be fup- 
poſed to belong to the inhabitants 
of ſuch a community, who ſome- 
times eee other vil- 
lages, againſt whom they appear- 
ed to Low aſſiſtance, making 


pep May that purpoſe, There 
are 


ever many other villages 
which are friendly to each other, 


if not to theſe Indians; for on 


our ' firſt arrival more than 
came down in different parties, 


, with their women and children, 


who were not indeed permitted to 
enter the village 


of our Indians, 
Whilſt this fort of intercourſe 
continged between us, we ob- 


_ ſerved an infant who could ſcarce- 


Iy be a year old, ſhooting arrows 
1 


proportioned to his 


ſiae and ſtrength, and who hit 
one's hand at two or three yards 


diſtance, if it was held up for a 


mark, a | | 
We never obſerved that theſe 


Indians had any idols, or made 


ſacrifices; but as we found out 


that they had dr of wives, 


or women, at 


we inferred, 
1 =o 


ed athei 2 
es 2 one of theſe 


the 


Indians they raiſed a ſort of fu- 


neral crys and afterwards burned 
the body within the houſe of their 


ruler; but from this we could not 
..  pronounce-| they were idolaters, 


might proceed from affliction, and th 
- tha the corpſe ſhould not be ex- 
— n 3 , : : 8 


ecauſe the ery of lamentation 


the body might have been burnt, 


* 


| had 
2. 


= 


avoid the ſtench of the deceaſed, 


mence. 


other huts, 


and hang from their wriſt ot 
1 | 


hops of old barrels; they all 


poſed to wild beafts ; or 
thrs might have hos | ing 
when putrefaQtion might com- 

We were not able to under. 
ſtand one of their regulations, a 
oy PI our people to en. 
ter all their houſes, except that of 
their ruler; and yet when we had 
broken through this etiquette, we 
could not obſerve any thing dif. 
ferent between the palace, and the 


Lo ls EE... LED 


It was 1mpoſible for us to un- 
derſtand their language, for which 
reaſon we had no intercourſe but 
by figns, and therefore both par- 
ties often cotitinued in a tal ip 
norance of each other's meaning: 
we obſerved however that they 
3 our words witk great 
Their arms are chiefly arrow 

inted with flint, and ſome of 
them with copper or iron, which 
we underſtood were procured from 
the N. and one of theſe was thus 
marked 6% _ Theſe arrows are 
carried in quivers of wood or bone, 


A. BB nt I = ww © cc 
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But what they chiefly value it 
iron, and particularly knives « 


readily harter for bugles, whilf 
they rejected both proviſions or 
any article of dreſs. They pre 
tended however that they ſome 
times approved the former, in or 
der to ure our eſteem ; bu 
ſoon after they had accepted a 
ſort of many, we 1 ** Ls 
t ſet it aſide, as of no vat 
reg indeed they took kind! 
to bur biſcuits, and really 


theſe Indians th 
familui 
inter 


« 8-4-3 ene ene 


SFS 


pow 
Amon oft 
was one who had more 
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 tercourſe with us than all the 
eſt, fitting. down-with us in ſight 

his countrymen, | 
1 * uſed tobacco, which they 
(moaked in ſmall wooden pipes, 
in fortn of a trampet, and procur- 
& from little gardens where they 
had planted it. 5 

They chiefly hunt deer, cibu- 
los, ſea-wolves, and otters, nor 
4d we obſerve that they purſued 
any others. The only birds we 
met with on this part 
were daws, hawks, very ſmall pa- 
roquets, ducks, and gulls ; there 
were allo ſome 
feet, bills, and breaſts, like lo- 
ries both in their heads ard flight. 

The fiſh on that coaſt are chiefly 


 fardines,' pejerey, and cod; of 


which they only bring home as 
mach as will fatisfy the wants of 
the day. 

We tried to find if they had 
ever ſeen other ſtrangers, or ſhips, 
than our own, but though we took 
great pains to inform ourſelves on 
this head, we never couldperfet- 
ly comprehend what they ſaid ; 


upon the whole we conceived that 


ve were the only foreigners who had 
ever viſited that part of the coaſt. 
We likewife endeavoured to 
know from them whether they had 
ay. mines or precious ſtones ; 
det in this we were likewiſe diſ- 
appointed, = 

[eaves us no doubt of its fertility, 
and that it is capable of produc- 
ing all the plants of Europe. In 
moſt of the gullies of the hills 
there are rills of clear and cool 


vater, the fides of which are co- 


vered with herbs (as in the mea- 
dows of Europe) of both agree- 


land, 


of the coaſt - 


arrots with red 


What we faw of the country 


C 4 


as 


| 23 
able verdure and fmell. Amongſt 


theſe were Caſtilian roſes, mal 


lage, lilies, 7 thiſtles, ca- 
momile, and many others. We 
likewiſe fonnd ſtrawberries, raſ- 
bernes, blackberries, ſweet onions, 
and potatoes, all which grew in 
confiderable abundance, and par- 
ticularly near the rills. 
other plants we obſerved one 
which much reſembled 3 
(though not in its ſmell), which 


the Indians bruifed and eat, after 


mixing it with onjons. 


The hills were covered with 


very large, high, and ſtraĩt pines, 
amongſt which I obſerved ſome 
of 120 feet high, and 4 in dia- 
meter towards the bottom. 


All theſe pines are proper for 


maſts and ſhip-huilding. 

The outline of the port is re- 
preſented in Chart the 6th, which 
was drawn by D. Bruno Heceta, 
D. Juan Fr. de la Bodega, and 
myſelf. Though the port is there 
repreſented as open, yet it is to 
be underſtood that the harbour is 
well ſheltered from the 8. W. W. 
& N. W. as alſo from the N. N. E. 
and E“. | 

[This diſcovery was made by the 
ſchooner on the gth of June: ] 


In the W. part there is a hill - 
50 fathoms high, joining to the 
e N. fide, where 

there is another riſing of 20, both 


continent on t 


of which afford protection not 
only from the mn by but the at- 
tack of an enemy. | 

At the entrance of the 13 
2 ſmall ifland of ' conſiderable 
height, withont a fingle 4 
upon it ; and on the fides of the 
coaſt are high rocks, which are 


very convenient for diſembarking 


„ Theſe chats, which amount to nine, have never been tranſmitted to Eng- 
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regular as in Europe. 


nutes W. of 


. | þefore ſeen, and 


- + 
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Is goods alſo may be ſhipped ſo near 


rocks, which ſecure the ſhip at 
anchor from the S. E. and S. W. 
We compleated our watering 
very the nu 
kills which emptied themſelves into 
the harbour; we were likewiſe as 


hs! 


ſoon; ſupplied with wood. . 
We paid great attention to the 
rides, and; found them. to be as 


We made repeated obſervations 


Wich rega 
Fx. . and m_— it was exact- 
41 es and minutes N. 
9 ſup od ihe Longi- 

' tude to be 
. 
We had thus thoroughly inveſti- 
gated every thing which relates to 
this harbour, except the courſe 
- of a river which came from the 
8. W. and which appeared whilſt 


De were at the top of the hill. 
. re! 4 
”, 18th, and found that the mouth 


Wie took therefore 


was wider than is neceſſary for the 
diſcharge of the water, which is 
- Joſt. in the ſands on each fide, fo 
that we could not even enter it 
except at full tide, However we 
leſt our boat, and proceeded 2 

Jeague into the country, whilſt 
the river continued of the ſame 
width; viz. 20 feet, and about 


ve * 7 . 
On the banks of this river were 
larger timber trees than we had 
d we - conceived 
that in land- floods the whole 
plain (which was more than a 
quarter of a league broad) muſt 
be frequently covered with water, 

there were many places where 
it continued to ſtagnate. 
{5 Wo this riyer the name of 


- the hill, that a ladder may be ing 
pied from the land to the veſiel ;- 
and near the ſand are many ſmall 


gary from the number of 
ic 


rd to the latitude of this 


9 egrees and 4 mi- 
S. Blas | 


Pigeons, becauſe at our firſt Iand. 
ing we ſaw large flocks. of theſe 
and other birds, ſome of which 
had pleaſing notes. 

On the tides of the mountains 


we found the ſame plants and 
fruits, as in the more gmmediate - 


neighbourhood of Trinity-har- 
bour. 


— al 


An Account of John Law and of the 
Miftifipi Seheme, projected by bin 

in 1717--from the private Life 
of Lewis' 15th, tranſlated from 

. rhe French, by J. O. Juſtamond, 
F. X. S. | 


FOHN Law was a Scotchman, 


the ſon of a goldſmith of Edin. 


ad. Never did man poſſeſs, 
in ſo perfect a degree, the power 
of 8 and combining; 
and he cultivated theſe talents, 
by following the bent of his in. 
elination. He applied himſelf to 
every thing that related to banks, 
lotteries, and to the trading com- 
panies of London ; he ſtudied the 


means of ſupporting them, of ani. 


mating the hopes and confidence 
of the public, by keeping up their 
expectations, or by increaſing their 
zeal. He penetrated into the in- 
moſt ſecrets of theſe matters; and 
increaſed his ſtock of knowledge 
ſill, more, from the new com- 
pany, eſtabliſhed by Harley Earl 
of Oxford, for paying off the 
national debt. Having afterwards 
obtained the employment of fecre- 
tary to ſome agent of the reli- 
dent's in Holland, he made him- 
ſelf acquainted upon the ſpot with 
the famous bank of Amſterdam; 
with its capital, its produce, it 


reſources; with the demands in- 


dividuals had upon it; with itz 
variations, its intereſt ; with of 
: . m 5 


} 
4 
1 
? 
ö 


Bb” 


node of lowering or raiſing. its 

lock, in order to withdraw the ca- 
61, that it might be diſtributed 

1nd circulated 5 - with the order 

chat bank obſeyved in its accounts 
und in its offices ; and even with 
its expenditures and its form of 
zaminiſtration, By dint of re- 
lecting upon the information he 
had acquired, and of combining 
+ many different ideas, he form- 
ed a ſyſtem which was admirable 
for its order, and the concatena- 
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therefore, was neither trade nor 
the facility of levying taxes with 


out diminiſhing them, nor the re- 
trenchment of expences, nor the 
cultivation of the ſoil, nor the 
conſumption of proviſions, nor 


even the circulation of the ſpecie. 

He had built up his ſyſtem with a 
. view that a ſovereign ſhould pay 
his debts, not only without en- 


croaching * his profuſion or 
his luxury, but alſo by attracting 


to himſelf all the gold and ſilver 


of his ſubjects; and ſuch was to 


ton of the various operations 
which conſtituted -it ; a ſyſtem 
founded at leaſt as much upon the 
knowledge of the human heart, 
4 upon the ſcience of numbers; 
but which faith, equi- 
ty, and humanity were totally 
baiſhed, to make way for perh- 
dy, injuſtice, violence, and cruel- 
y. And indeed the 'author of 
* was himſelf an - unprincipled 
metch, bound by no ties of mo- 
ality or religion. Having lain 
nurdered a man, he was oblig- 
ed to fly from Great Britain; he 
fought away with him another 
tan's wife, with whom he lived 
many years as if ſhe had been his 
pn. His avidity was inſatiable, 
nd it was to gratify this paſſion, 
lat all his extenſive combinations 
dere made to concur. In that 
mhauſted ftate to which the war 
ad reduced. all the European 
pers, he foreſaw that they 
muld neceflarily endeavour to re- 
Mabliſh' their finances, and he 
ceived greater hopes of ſuc- 
ding than ever, by the allure- 
nent of his ſyſtem, which was 
culated to ſeduce any power 
oy would not ſcruple to prefer 
le ſpeedieſt method of exonerat- 
Wtlelf, to that which was moſt 
well. The object of his plan, 


, 


F 


be the illuſion, that the ſubjects 
ſhould give it up voluntarily; nay 
ould be eager to bring it 


more, 
in, ſhould inſiſt upon its being re- 


ceived, ſhould confider it as a fa- 


vour to be preferred; and that 


when they were rouzed from this 
dream, if they ſhould find them- 


ſelves hereft of their property, 


they ſhould not be able to lay the 


blame on any thing but their own 


avidity. A projet of a moſt 


" alarming nature to the human 


mind, and which every other man 
except this daring genius, would 
have rejected as a chimera, if it 
had ſuggeſted itſelf to him! 


This ſyſtem conſiſted of a bank, 
the real capital of which was to be 


the revenues of the ſtate, and the 
accruing capital, ſome unknown 
kind of commerce. This benefit 
being calculated to keep pace with 
the Imagination in its increaſe, 
was to be a wonderful ſpur to thoſe 


gameſters who wiſhed to partake 


of it, by means of ſhares which 


were to be made out ſucceſhvely, 
in proportion to the eagerneſs of 
the parties. x 


heſe ſhares, in fact, which 


were at firſt few in number, coul 
not fail of riling to an enormous 
price, on account of their ſcarcity, 
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becnauſe the old 


Nerable to ſpecie. 
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and the rapidity of the circula- 


-_ - Yon; this would not only facili- 


tate, but even neceſſitate the mak- 
- Ing of other ſhares, and at an ad- 
_. vanced premium. © 
This new paper, bringing the 
old into diſcredit, would furniſh an 
excellent mode of diſtributing it; 
L pes would be 
received at par, but always with 
4 certain proportion of money. 
In order to engage perſons to 
t rid of this old paper, the va- 
1 of it was to be made uncertain 
bY 


feflors of it would be apprehen- 
ve that it might become of no 
value in their hands: when it 
Mould be raiſed, one would readi- 
 Iy convert it into ſhares, to ſecure 


advantage; and when it ſhould 


be lowered, one would fear that 
oc the ſper 


t ſhould become lower fill. 


The bank, on the contrary, 


were to make all their payments 
In bills, whoſe value being inva- 
©- Nable, would keep up the confi- 
_ ... dence in them, and would render 
' _  thetn more negotiable, and pre- 
: The difcredit brought upon 
money would lower the intereſt of 


it, and the prince was to avall - 
-_ _» * himfelf of this reduction to make 
dis loans, and thus diſch 


_ bf his debts, without any di 4 
ment; for the individuals, not 
knowing what to do with it, would 
ack to him. ik 
individuals wiſhed to lay 
. our their money in more ſolid ac- 
_ quifitions, lands, ions, and 

merchandize would increaſe; and 


conſequently ſo would the receipt 


of the taxes and the cuſtoms. 
This phantom of fortune daz- 
Filing the eyes of every one, the 


vent fuftuartions ; thus the 


ki 
of citizens, in their 


eagerneſs for partaking of t 
would intereſt themſelves in the 
keeping up of the bank ſo much the 
more ; as a number of individual 
either more fortunate or more dex. 
terous, neceſſarily making engr. 
eh peo would excite the 
$5: cupidity, nearly in the 
lame manner as the higheſt prize 
in a lottery, keeps up the hopes 
of the adventurers, of whom the 
greater part muſt nevertheleſs he 
rs. Now, what fort of com. 
tition would there not be in this 
inſtance, where every one would 
be certain of winning, by increaſ. 
ing the dividends à propos! 
Let this illufion be up 
only for a few years, and the f. 
vereign will have paid off all 
his debts, and will have drawn 
into his coffers, the greateſt part 
ie of his own, and eyen 
of other kingdoms. | 
Such were the axioms and the 
corollaries of Law's ſyſtem: at 
infernal theory, deduced certain- 
ly from facts, and which he had 
never ventured to conſider cool!) 
in all its horror: let us ſay more, 
theory that was not even to bt 
conceived ; but the regent and 
he, hurried away, in ſpite 0 
themfelves, by the & mn motio 
of this political machine, wer 
obliged to yield to its impulſe, ti 
it broke to pieces by its own 
=..." 
© However this may be, the at 
thor of this plan, whether more q 
lefs digeſted with reſpect to 
conſequences, perceiving that 
could not be carried into execuii 
in any ftate, except where 6 
ſovereign. enjoyed abſolute aul 
rity, conſidered France 4 © 
dom moſt fit for his def 
Befides, he kney the people; q 
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were fond of novelty, that 
adopted it without conſider- 


he and gave themfelves up to 
he * a Beg of frenzy. It has 
been afferted, that he firſt 7 
x. ſed his ſyſtem to Lewis XIV. 
L vho, notwithſtanding his being 


n want of ſuch a ſcheme, 4 
he bare expoſition of it, rejected 
it with a kind of abhorrence. 


pes Tie author was not diſconcerted, 
the WW bar produced it again to the 
de Duke of Orleans, That prince, 
n. note determined, more enterpriz- 
ths ing, and certainly lefs ſcrupu- 
aß bas, confidered it as very uſeful 
cal to his: views; he was moreover 

preſſed by circumſtances ; he wiſh- 
*. ed to avail himſelf of the ſhort 
| F tine he had to govern, to remedy 
2 the evils of the ſtate, which re- 


vired a neceſſary criſis, He 
Aerie adopted this ſyſtem ; he 
would not allow himſelf to think 
of the vidlent conyulfion into 
which he was going to throw the 
fate, and flattered himſelf, that 
his genius would, be able to put a 
ſtop to its effects, whenever they 
ſhould become too fatal. Never- 
theleſs, as he was not the abſolute 
hater, and that he was obliged 
to a& with a great deal of cau- 


ard by degrees. 


with tting Law to eſtabliſh 
1 gs order to accuſtom the 
* 70 by degrees to ſuch a title, 
ad to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, It 
"a preſented under an appear- 


Wald really have been attended 


lad been confined to the func- 


tit on foot. . . 
| The year following, in order 
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yon, he adopted it only lowly, try 
At firſt he contented himſelf 


ace of public utility, and it 
wth very great . if it 
c © | 
llons ſpecified in the edit which 


27 
to give this bank .a credit; which 
was to be anſwerable to the- more 
extenſive undertakings it was to 
embrace, a decree of council was 
iſfued, which ordered all thoſe 
who. had the management of the 
toyal treaſure, to receive and 
even to diſcharge the bills without 
diſcount. By this decree, full — 
axtifice, under the appearance 
ſimplicity, the bank was made the 
repoſitory of all the revenues of 


the king. This was the firſt ſtep 


towards that ideal ſortune it was 
to make: it immediately faxed the 


intereſt at ſeyen and an half per 


cent. | Dae] 
Some time after, a trading com- 
pany was created, under the title 
of the wo £4 or Miſſiſisi Campa · 
. Its object was the planting 
and culture of the French colo- 
nies of North America. The 
king gave to this company all the 
lands of Louiſiana, and permi 
French, as well as foreigners, to 
be concerned it, by taking ſhares 
of it, part of the value of which 
might be furniſhed in bills of 
. fate, which loſt from fifty to fix- 
ty per.cent. upon the ſpot. How 
was it poſlible to reſiſt ſuch a 
bait, more eſpecially as the coun- 
was repreſented as a Peru, 
more fertile in gold than that of 
the Spaniards! Even the parlia- 
2 ” oo and made no 
cruple of regiſtering. They yet 
88 8 bo, but what 
ight be uſeful to the ſtate. 
bee 1718, the bank made fur- 
ther advances. It was announced 
under the title of Bank Royal, by 
a declaration of his majeſty, which 
ſignified, that-the king had reim- 
burſed in money the capitals of 
thoſe perſons who had ſhares in 
the bank, which they had only 


paid 
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pau in bills of ſtate, and that 
eſe capitals had been converted 
into ſhares of the Weſtern com- 
pany; and in 'a word, that the 
ing was become ſole proprietor 
of all 


the ſhares of the bank; Mr. 


\ Law was ap ointed director to it, 
under the authority of his majeſty 
and the orders of the regent. 
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An Leetunt of the Chevelitr Eon. 
3 . From the ſame. _ 


. "I 1 


* 1 


. 4 bh 


| T HIS Chevalier d' Eon, who 
1 Has fince been transformed 
into a woman, and who probably 
es of both ſexes, deſerves 

to be more particularly known, 
She relates her- hiſtory in the fol- 
_Jowing manner :—Born at Ton- 
nerre, Mademoiſelle d' Eon, a lady 
according to her own confeſſion, 
was in *. tendereſt age endowed 
with a prudence capable of ſe- 
conding the political views of her 

b ts, who made her paſs for a 
She was ſent to Paris, and 


1 * 
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a myſterious, agent was wanteg 
without * yet capable 
of inſinuation, and of fulfillin, 
the delicate commiſſion he Was e 
be charged with. The Prince of 
Conti a he had found in 
Mademoiſelle d*Eon. all che ne. 
ceſlary qualifcations, and pro. 
ry her to Lewis XV. who wa 
ond of ſuch myſteries. He readi. 
ly accepted the female negocia. 
tor; who, upon her approach to 
Peterſbourg, aſſumed the dreſs of 
her real ſex, and ſucceeded ſo well 
in her buſineſs, that his majeſty 
was pleaſed to ſend her a ſecond 
time into Ruſſia, with the Che. 
valier Douglas, She had then 
reſumed her manly dreſs, and 
went through this Geond charac. 
ter with {till more fineſſe, ſince 
it is affirmed, that ſhe was not 
even, diſcovered by the empreſs, 
The aim of her negotiations was, 
to determine Ruſſia to form an al. 
liance with the Courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles, rather than with 
Pruſſia. When . treaty waz 


placed at the College Mazarin,  figned, Mademoiſelle d'Eon was 
where we may conceive how much commiſſioned to carry the news to 
_diſgeft, labour, and fatigue; ſhe the king. She broke her leg upon 
muſt” have experienced, to go the road. This accident, how- 
through the ſeveral exerciſes of ever, did not ſtop her, and fhe 


body: and mind, without” betray- arrived at Verſailles ſix-and-thirty 


ing the ſecrets of her ſex, which hours before the courier who had 


was never ſuſpected. To the ſtud 
of the Belles n ee 
_ that of the laws. She was recerv- 
end Doctor in Civil, then in Canon 
Law, and afterwards counſellor. 
Already known by ſeveral works, 
ſhe had an opportunity of intro- 
qucing herſelf to the Prince of 
Conti, who honoured” her _ 
with a particular protection. Ruſ- 
fia was then at variance with 
France, it was an important mat- 


1 14 9 N 


ter to reconcile theſe two courts ; 
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been diſpatched from Vienna at 
the inſtant of her departure. The 
king, delighted, ordered his ſur. 
eon to take particular care of 
Mademoiſelle d' Eon, and gave 
her a lieutenancy of | dragons, 
which the defired. She ſerved in 
the Taft campaigns, then re-en- 
tered the career of politics, and 
was ſent ſecretary of an embaſſy ta 
London, where the made herſelf 
ſo agteeable to that court, that 


his Britannic majeſty dcContraty to 
„„ 43 1 cuſtom, 


| 


= 


1 to the Duke of Bed- 
e d atibatador at Paris, the 
--riſication of che treaty of peace 
concluded between the two na- 
tons It was upon this occaſion, 
dat the king gave her the croſs 
of Sairit Louis. He had already 
beſtowed two penſions upon her, 
t muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
that ſhe is the moſt extra6rdin 
perſon of the age. We have ſeve- 
ral times ſeen women metamor- 
phoſed into men, and doing their 
duty in the war; but we have ſeen 
no one who has united ſo many 
nilitary, political," and literary 
talents, n | 
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(barafter of the French. From 
Sherlock's Letters. 


| | 7 4 | 
« Frenchman,” ſaysthe the 
of Cheſterneld;” * N. 5 


ith a fund of learning, virtue, 
aid good ſenſe,” has the manners 
and good- breed gof his country, 
b the perfection of human na- 
ture,” I am not an enemy to 
the French; but I de not think 


this aſſertion true. In my opinion, 


the following would have been 
ſaler: An Engliſhman, who joins 
narners and good- breeding to the ſo- 
ldity, eneręey, and greatneſs of 
nind, which chara&erize his country, 
i the perfe ion of human nature. I 
io not mean to compliment. But 
entiments and actions are upon a 
wore elevated ſcale here than can 
found in any other nation in 
de world. There are no effects 
thout cauſes ; and the cauſes of 
* ae very obvious. We paſs 
fr youth with the Greeks and 
Romans,” Their great examples 
*pad our fouls ; the brightneſs 
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1 5 
of their actions, and the ſplendout 
of their - principles, . kindle the 
moſt noble paſſions in our minds; 
and; when we come- to be men, 
the nature of our government feeds 
this flame, and we plow, with a 


certain internal ardour, which oc- 


caſionally breaks out into action, 
and which is neither known nor 


comprehended but in the domi- 


nions of Britain; © k 


o 


I do juſtice here to my coun- 


try; and my ſoul feels happy. 


that I am able to give her, with 
truth, a PANE over the uni- 
verſe in genius and magnanimity. 
But if from this I ſhall be under- 
ſtood 'to think meanly of the 
French, becauſe they are the ri- 
vals and enemies. of this nation, 
it would indeed be to miſinterpret 


me much. Though I do- not 


think that people equal to this in 
reatne/ſe, I think them a very 
great people. And if the Engliſh 
are fuperior to the French in all. 
the more elevated qualities which 
dignify and ennoble humanity; 
ſo the French ſurpaſs. the Engliſh 
in all the milder and gentler vir- 
tues, which grace and adorn it. 

In England the French have 
few friends, Bat they have ane; 
and that one am I. They could 
not, I acknowledge, have a fee- 
bler advocate; but while I have a 
tongue to fpeak, or a pen to 
write, wherever I go I'll do them 
Juſtice. | 

Let every man who Ave, that 
nation ſpeak of it as he found it; 
if he lived in their intimacy for 
years (as I did), and if he found 
them ill-natured, ul - mannered, 
treacherous, and cowardly, let 
him ſpeak” his mind. I quarrel 


with no man who judges for him- 


ſelf, and who ſpeaks the truth. 
But 


, 
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ut let . indulgenee I grant, the Britiſh 228 that vo 
8 ted to me again; and let liſhman has in rung ul u 

me be permitted to 2211 the world, ers to annihilate the 2ary Ec 
2 Ld aber men may have ; md If 2 blaſt of 14 1 
. I found them | "ould fond all the Bip th 
zumoured 1 8 natured, the. bottom of the 8 i 

1 frank and friendly... - . 3 were ſunk, before you coud iN ** 
wh finiſh this period. But is it a rea, Wi 
| They ry friends faithful and juſt to e deſpiſe the ki 
1 are 8 uſe I am naturally Wi * 
And Brutus 8 e. and | the ey of 10 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what * {poke 3 France? — ane 

| R de l. The beſt way I think to ju pol 
this matter is to take two ps a 

I found them all animated with rival nations; Auſtria and Proc, WY ben 


_ a defire to pleaſe, and always rea- 
| "Ay 69 do ms every ſervice in their 
power, I owe them 2 thauſand 
obligations. I had faults; they 


correfed them: I wanted know. Pruſſian 
ledge; they informed me: I was 
SID rouph ; they ſoftened me: I was 


fick; they vilited me: I waz 


pain; they flattered me: I had 


need of SGH; they gave me 
the beſt advice: every man has 
need of agreeable company, and 
every man may be ſure to find it 


min France. 


I could be lavit in praiſe of 
this nation; but I am 2 to 
ſay, that, too many people here 
| pro judices againſt 
They 444 the French SY 
rench as 
were —.— without. either 
or ſentiment ; though their writ- 
: RE actions ſhew they are full 
th. Becauſe two ſtates have 


different intereſts, is that a reaſon 


. that every individual belonging to 
thoſe ſtates mould promote, to the 
utmoſt of his Billiges, the intereſt 
and glory of the country to which 
he 9 It certainly is. And 
therefore, every Frenchman bas the 
_ Tame merit in lIabouring with all 
bis wight far the defiruition of 


P 


ch doe of his country ? The ns. 


" in balitics. 
be 
Ther may 


fia; Athens and Sparta. Here 
you are diſpaſſionate ; your judg: 
ment will be juſt. Do you think 
it the duty bf a liberal-minded 
to deſpiſe an Auſtrian! 
Or, ſhould a well-born Athenian 
deteſt a Lacedæmonian, becauſe 
he is equally animated by the ſame 
noble flame that warms himſelf, 


Fre 


=> & © 


tion which is able to rival another, 
proves herſelf worthy the admin 
tion of that nation even by her i- 
vality z and had I no other reaſon 
to conſider the French as a pre; 
people, beſide their bein * te 
contend with England, that 
as far me would be ſufficient, 
But the _ are perkdion 
1 that they 8 
— 7 To with the Eng 
be treacherous, f 1 
aught I — with the Auftritt 
the Spaniards. There 
profeſs friendſhip. They arc « 
the ſame __ frequetitly in 
termarry, and have frequent i 
liances. With England Fra 
has no connection. She may oer 
ARE ber in politics ; but ſhe ne 
r can deceave her by perid 
caſe ſhe is her uniform $0007 
There js not an infant that © 
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Alen that. Francs ever was 
7 FECL e 
land. I. Wing a P 
of e making a friendſhip ; an 
a de French wall not be more the 
* ends of England when this 
1 is. made, than they were 


pbk before the war egan; 
or than they are now. Ihe riva- 
lty between the two nations will 


a © while che nations laſt. They 
1 2 litorribus contrarie, Pr 
polite n. It is thi 
* luty of France to depreſs Eng- 
ay land as much as ſhe can. It 1s 
om the duty of was to keep down 
+ France as mu as is in her power. 
r : It is the duty of both to do juſtice 
mY to the other. This jaſtice the 
e Fench af fr 75 5 . 
| am cau not 1a ng 
"of da e b 5 Pay Every 
Ae cht of men in: France praiſe the 
c people of this country : ſome, the 
. flidity of their underſtanding, 
ber 46d the extent of their genius; 
un bers, the energy and vigour of 


their character; many, their mag- 
unimity and benevolence ; and 


all, their eoxraghand gooo faith. 
While here—but I bluſh for num- 
We 50g am aſhamed to finiſh my 
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Charedier of the French Ladies 

tupared with that of the Eng- 

OMEN are a ſubje& 

[Y. which fo Song = 
lad and written by ſo many men 
o abilities, that it is not eaſy to 
mage a new light to ſhew them 
u or to. place them in an atti- 
we, in which they have not 
Nen already placed; But, talk- 
Wel a nation, if one did not 


- 
- 


and feet better dreſſed, 


ſprightlin 


. 
ſay ſomething about ſo conſider- 
able a part oi, the ſubject muſt 
appear mutilated and imperfect. 
. As brewity. is the foul of wit, T 
Ball be brief; and I ſhall  oply 
touch on the principal points in 
Which the women of France dif- . 
fer from thoſe of other countries, 
When a French lady comes into 
a room, the firſt thing that ſtrikes 
you is, that ſhe walks better, 
iolds herſelf better, has her head. 
her cloaths 
better fancied, and better put on, 
2g any woman” you have ever 
En. . 
When ſhe talks, ſhe is the art of 
Pang | wore 09 Her eyes, 
er lips, her words, her geſtures, 
are all prepoſſeſſing. Her lan- 
guage 1s the language of amiable- 
neſs ; her accents are the accents 


of grace. She embelliſhes a trifle ; 


ſhe intereſts upon a nothing; the 
ſoftens a contradiction ; ſhe takes 
off the infipidneſs of a compliment 
by .-turning jit 7 and, 
when ſhe has a mind, ſhe ſharpens 
and poliſhes the point of an epi- 
gram better than all the women 
in the world. 

Her eyes ſparkle with ſpirit; 
the moſt delightful ſallies flaſh from 
her fancy; in telling a ſtory, the 
is inimitable; the motions of her 


body, and the accents of her 
tongue, are equally 


genteel and 
eaſy ; an equable flow of ſoftened 
keeps her conſtantly 
good-humoured and chearful; and 


the only objects of her life are to 
. pleaſe, and ta be pleaſed. 


Her vivacity may /ometimes ap- 
proach to folly ; but perhaps it is 
not in her moments of folly ſhe 


is leaſt- intereſting and agreeable. 
 Englith women have many points 


of ſuperiority over the . 
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ide French are ſuperior to them 
In. many others. I have men- 

. - tioned ſome of thoſe points in 
ther laces. Here I ſhall only 
ay, there is a ieular idea in 
Which no woman in the world can 
' _compare with a French-woman 
It is in the power of intellectual 
ria. She will draw wit out 
of 2 fool... She ſtrikes with Tuck 
addreſs the 11 of ſelf-love, that 

_ . " the gives unexpected vigour and 
— agility to fancy; and electriſies 
1 dy that appeared non-elec- 
= 0 J have mentioned here the wo. 
mien dt England; and I have 
=_— 'done-wrong. I did not intend it 
= when 1 began the letter. They 
dame into my mind as the only 
women in the world wotthy of be- 
Ing compared with thoſe of France. 


- 


fair ſex in thoſe two countries, 
nireb an abler pen than mine. 
T thall not dare to examine it 
even in a ſingle point; nor pre- 
ſiume to determine whether, in the 
important article of beauty, form 
and Colour are to be preferred to 
exprefiion and grace, or whether 


| grace and expreſlion are to be con- 


"the 


and ſhape. I ſhall not examine 
whether the piguant of France is 

do be thought ſuperior'to the rouch- 
_ ant of England; or whether deep 
"ſenſibility deſerves to be preferred 
to animation and wit. 80 im- 
rTtant' 2 ſubject requires à vo- 
lume. I ſhall only venture to give 

2 trait. If 4 goddeſs could be 
ſuppoſed to be formed, compound - 
ed of Juno and Minerva, that 
goddels would be the emblem of 
e women of this country. Ve- 


bieneſſes and imperfeRtions, may 
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To ſettle the reſpective claims of 


ered as preferable to complexion 


nus, as ſhe is, with all her amia- / 


ſtand, juſtiy enough, for an ci: 


blem of French women, Thaye | 
decided the A without in. 
tending it; for have given the 0 
e to the women of Eng. ; 
One point I had forgotten; aud * 
it is a material one. It is not t M 
be diſputed on; for what I an ti 
going to write is the opinion and WW + 
ntiment of the univerſe; The pl 
2 women are the beſt wives | 
under heaven—and - ſhame be on ly 
the men who make them bad bu: Wl thc 
bands! N foo 
3 rat 
go WR 992 o 
Charafer of the Italians. From Wil tl 
| ; the ſame. | # 
fe e E , 
EDIOCRITY is rare here; Wi taſk 
every thing is in extremes: bei 
No where is ſo fine muſic to be good 
heard; no where (except at the la 
opera of Paris) are the ears ſo WW fur 
cruelly tortured : the eyes ar: Wh Le 
charmed and tormented alternate. T 
ty by the moſt ſaperb and moſt i 
eteftable pictures and ſtatues. be! 
No citisens; an exceſſive luxury WW 1 
amongſt individuals; and the — Keas 
le in the moſt abject miſery. Was 
t is the fame in regard to reli- WW hu 
gion; you, will ſee nothing but a 
lind ſuperſtition or determined N 
atheiſts. But of all the extreme Vii 
the moſt ſtriking are thoſe which 
are obſerved in the character of ſal. 
the nation. The Italian, in ge- © 
neral, is exceedingly good, lt 
wicked to a: degree. There are ſoft | 
excellent hearts in this country WS Nie 
but, like the great pictures, the) Its t 
are ſcarce. Men are born ther in) 
with ftrong paſſions, and, not fte. fapab] 
ceiving any education, it is 10888 'pt 
atonihing that they often comm g. 
Fel 


great crimes. Under a cold cr, 


whit they conceat burning hearts; 
and their exterior 15 cold only to 
toiceal their hearts. Love; jea- 
aſy, and revenge are their ruling 
paſſions ; as the think only of the 
enſual part of love, and know 
vell the conſtitütions of their 
voten, aud the wiles of their 


fivals, their jealouſy is always 


placable. „ 
As to underſtanding, it is near- 


the large claſs ; 
fools ; and middling men are very 
rare, © Why then, you will aſk; 
do theſe men produce nothing ex- 
tellent??? Becauſe they have un- 
governed - imaginations, and no 
philoſophy ;/ and becanſe good 
taſte has'not yet penetrated into 
their country. And why has not 
taſte entered Italy? Becauſe 
Italy has neither a London nor a 
Paris; and becauſe. ſhe never had 
a Lewis the fourteenth. 
Travellers are often miſtaken 
njudging of the Italian, eſpecially: 
we Neapolitan, They think he 
las no fenſe, becauſe he wants 
eas, A man can have but few 
eas when die has never been out 
ous own country, and when he 
ks read nothing; but examine 
tie Neapolitan on all the ſubjects. 
mh which he is acquainted, and 
deu will fee whether he wants na- 
ral capacity: He reſembles the 
of his own country: a field 
ll tilled in Naples produces the 
dot plentiful crops; neglected, 
fields but briars and thiſtles. 
ts the fame with the genius of 
We inhabitants ; cultivated, it is 
apadle of every thing ; untilled, 
Ee only folly and 
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make, and their revenge is im 
| N 


ly the fame; men of talents form 
there- are few 


a tolerable taſte.Endowe 


1 


Shetch of . the Life and Character of 
the famous Poet Lope de Vega; 


from a Book entitled © Letter 
Jim | an Engliſh Traveller" in 


| Spain, Oc.“ 
*. _ Madrid, Auguft 15, 1778. 
HOUGH. I perfectly agree 
with you in opinion relating 
to our immortal Shakeſpeare, yet 
J cannot refrain from doing that 
juſtice to his contemporary Lope 
de Vega which his mott extraordi- 


nary talents deſerve ; I ſhall there- 


fore attempt to give you the cha- 
racter of this great poet, which is 
no, eaſy taſk when his amazing 
abilities are conſidered ; however, 
I ſhall venture to proteed, as this 
will be the laſt letter I ſhall write 

to you from hence. | 
Lope Felix de Vegi Carpio, 
born 2 25th of November 12625 
was the ſon of Felix Vega de Car- 
io, a gentleman of Madrid, who 
d the reputation of being a very 


od 
Neve with rapture in his child 
from its” infancy, and which the 
fond parent cheriſhed with the 
greateſt delight. At fiveyears of 
age young Lope could read Spa- 
iſh and Latin fluently, and even 
make verſes, which he exchanged 


with his, ſchool- fellows for pictures 


and other trifles. His father, 
charmed with this ſurprifing dawn 
of genius; ſpared no pains to cul- 
fivate a darling plant; that ſeem- 
ed to encourage the moſt flatter- 
ing expectations At the age of 
twelve, Lope was maſter of the 
Latin tongue and the art of rhe- 
toric; could dance and fence with 
eaſe and dexterity, and ſing with 
with 
theſe accompliſhments, he became 

* | an 


t, a turn which he ob- 
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ftorals, and made his firſt drama- 


tic eſſay, with a comedy entitled 


Fa Paſtoral de Jacinto. He foon 


after quitted his patron, went to 
the univerſity of Alcala, where he 
ſtudied philoſophy, and took a 


ee, then returned to Madrid, 


and became ſecretary to the duke 


of Alva, who entruſted him with 
tis moſt weighty concerns. En- 


= 


_ _eouraged by his new Mecænas, 


he again tuned his lyre, and ſung 
bis praiſe iff a poem entitled Ar- 


' cadia-- About this time he mar- 


ried Dona Iſabella de Urbina, a 


lady of faſhion, on account of 
_. whoſe gallantries he ſoon after 


fought a duel, and having griev- 
ouſſy wounded his antagoniſt, fled 


to Valencia, where he lived ſome 


years; after which be returned 


again to Madrid, where — pri 


his wife, he felt himſelf animat 


with a military ardour, and re- 


ired to Cadiz to embark on 
ard the great armada, fitti 


- out by Philip the ſecond, again 


een Elizabeth. -In this fleet 
he ſailed for Liſbon in company 
with his brother, a lieutenant in 
the Spaniſh navy, who loſt his life 


in that expedition. Our poet had 


is. ſhare of the misfortunes of that 
difappainted fleet, and appeared 
at Madrid without a ſingle friend, 


Became ſecretary to the marquiſs 


of Malpica;-and afterwards to the 


_ count of Lemos. Though his 


firſt marriage was ſo unſucceſsful, 
he was in hopes of being more for- 
tunate in that ſtate with Dona 


Juana de Guardia, a lady of rank, 


1 
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nn orphan at his firſt entrance 

| into che world, with every preſfure 
of diftrefs, and was taken into the 
fſervice of the biſhop of Avila, in 
whoſe praiſe he wrote ſeveral pa- 


ſolable at theſe repeated afliQion, 


eloquent orators exerted themſelves 


— 


whom he ſoon aſter loſt. "Ie 


he entered into the eccleſiaſte 
Rate, was ordained a prieſt, aud 
appointed head chaplaiy to a con. 
gregarion of prieſts at Madrid, 
though he ſtill courted the muſes, 


making this the chief relaxation . 
that ſoſtened his ſorrows. He - 
was now in-the zenith of his poetic 4 
glory, and his reputation became of 
ſo univerſal, that Pope Urban the on 
eighth ſent him the degree of doc. n 
tor in divinity, and the croſs of er 
the order of Malta, added to x * 
lucrative poſt in the apoſtolic ex. a 
chequer, which Lope held to his exp 
death, which happened in his WW ;er 
ſeventy-third year, to the great WW nc 
regret of the court, and every Wi cor 
learned man in the kingdom, The pol 
duke of Seſa, who was his patron WI he 
and executor, cauſed him to be Ne 
interred at his own expence, with WW nit 
ſuch pomp and magnificenee a WW 1 
had never been 2 for a poor 

ate perſon; the duke invited neee 


all the grandees of the kingdom, 


who attended in perſon, in token cet 


of their concern at the loſs of ad 
diſtinguiſhed a character. The, 
funeral obſequies laſted three days, MWwork 
all the clergy of the king's chapel WWChy; 
aſſiſted, three biſhops officiated hat 
pontifically, and three of the mot le < 


in praiſe of the deceaſed, adding 
new layrels to the fame of Lepe ce 
Vega, with whom, when living, 
many princes gloried in being xc. 
quainted. Pope Urban wrote hun 


: 


a letter in anſwer to a dedication 
of his poem in favour of May 
queen of Scots, entitled Cm 
tragica de Maria Stuardo. Card: 
nal Barbarini held a very intim 
correſpondence with him, 1 2 


* . 


Ar other cardinals and noble- 


bo 

„s courted bis friendſip. 
ic When he walked in the ftreets, * 
0 n gazed upon and followed as a 
n. prodigy 3 he was, moreover, load- 
(, ed with preſents, and by the rapid 
s, ale of his numerous works, ſoon 
On :maſſed à conſiderable fortune, 
Je and acquired a capital of 150,000 
tic ducats, befides his annual income 


of fifteen hundred ducats, ariſing 
out of his benefices and employ- 
ments; ſo great was the fertility 
of his genius, the amazing readi- 
nals of his wit and rapidity of 
r- thought, added to his animated 
expreſſion, that perhaps there ne- 


his ter was a poet in the world, either 
eat ancient or modern, that could be 
ery compared to him. His lyric com- 
he poſitions and fugitive pieces, with 
ron 


lis proſe eſſays, form a collection 
be ef fifty volumes, beſides his dra- 


th Wh natic works, which make twenty- 
n volumes more; © excluſive of 
r 1 WF four hundred ſcriptural dramatic 
ited Wi pieces, called in Spain Autos Sa- 
om,  cranentales,” all which were ſuc- 
ken Wcelively: brought on the ſtage; 
f 10 Wand what is ſtill more extraordi- 
The BW tary, ſpeaking of his printed 
os, in one of his paſtorals to 
1p) Wi Chudio, he ſays, they form the 
red kalt part of what ſtill remained in 
_ lus cloſet, It appears from his 
| En authority, that he uſed con- 
ae lach to write five ſheets a day, 


eech multiplied by the days of 


ug, life, would make 124.22 
| 12 lieets; then reckoning * 


ber of verſes correſponding to each 
beet, it will appear that, exclu- 
he of proſe; he wrote 21,316,000 
erſes, an unheard of exertion 
ind facility of verſiſication! Our 
ng poſſeſſing an inexhauſtible 
ad, which, like the fire of Veſu- 
6, continually afforded new mat- 
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33 
ter, and blazed out inceſſantly. 
So extraordinary was the 9 
of his genius, he would often finiſh 
a play in twenty-four hours, and 
ſome comedies in leſs than five 
hours, with as much correQneſs 
end elegance in his verſe, as the 
moſt laboured pieces of other 
writers of his time. Such was the 
contemporary of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Shakeſpeare, and Spencer ; in his 
Laurel de Apollo he has celebrated 
all the good poets of his time, but 
none were more univerfally praiſed _ 
ſrom all parts than himſelf 3 hrs 
ſurpriſing faculties were ſuch, that 
in his dramatic pieces he broke 
through all rules of art, yet ſuch 
was his ſucceſs, that he was con- 
ſtantly the favourite of the public; 
and drew perpetual burſts of ap- 
2 was not his fault if his 
ucceſſors had not his talents to 
conceal their defects, and only 
imitated his imperfections, render- 
ing the Spaniſh drama inſupport- 
able when deprived of the beauties 
of Lope: this was foreſeen by 
Cervantes, who reproaches our 
poet with deſtroying the rules 
of the drama, as laid down by the 
ancients, in order to court popu- 
lar applauſe ; to obtain whach he 
loſt ſight of every idea of nature 
or d taſte, adding, that the 
robability of fable dwindled in 
is hands, and was wafted away 
by the enchanting gow. y of verſe ; 
all unity of time and place was 
annihilated ; his heroes came out 
of their cradles, and wandered 
from eaſt or welt as lovers or com- 
batants, put on the cowl of monks, 
died in cloiſters, and worked mi- 
racles on the ſtage: The ſcene is 
tranſported from Italy to Flanders, 


and as eaſily ſhifted from Valencia 


Footmen difcourts 


like 


to Mexico: 
D 2 
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like courtiers, princes like bullies, 
and ladies like chambermaids. The 
actors appear in legions, often 
ſeventy at a time, and cloſe with 


numerous proceſſions, which are 


ſtill kept up with us, as well as 
opening graves, and burying the 


dead, l the moſt awful 


rites of mortality by way of amuſe- 
ment, which for my part, I muſt 
own. makes my heart recoil at the 
diſmal fight ; nor can the moſt 
captivating language of Shake- 
pear overcome my feelings at 
is glaring indecorum. 
So ſenhble was Lope of the 
wildneſs of his imagination, and 
how wantonly he ſported with the 
eonfidence of the public, that 
of himſelf, he acknow- 


= 


2 
ledges his fault in the following 


words: 
Mas ninguno de todds Hamar puedo 

Mas barbaro que yo, pues contra el arte 

Me atrevo a dar preceptos, y me deo 
Llevar de la vulgar corriente, 2 donde 

Me llaman ignorante, Italia y Francia, 

And again 
Y eſcrivo por el arte, que inventaron 
Los que el yulgar aplauſo pretendieron 

| os ET, We. 
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they that paid for it, they had a 


Porque como los paga el vul 6 t 
Hablarle en necio, para aarle 2 


That is, “ that he was ſenſible 0 
the reproaches Italy and France 
would make kim for breakin 
through all rules to pleaſe the jp. 
norant public, but ſince it was 


right to be pleaſed in their own 
way.“ . 
I have now given you both ſides 
of the queſtion, reſpecting this 
great man; were I to ſpeak to 
you of his perſonal virtues, they 
are yet ſuperior to his literary 
talents» His benevolence and 
charity towards the indigent and 
diſtreſſed was ſo great, that he al. 
ways extended his hand to the 
needy, inſomuch that notwith- 
ſtanding his conſiderable fortune 
and income, not more than fi: 
thouſand ducats were found at his 
death, O illuſtrious bard, if an 


Engliſhman is not capable of do- lo 
ing juſtice to thy poetical num- WW by 
bers, and the harmony of thy nin 
verſe, accept at leaſt of this tribute bee 
to the goodneſs of thy heart. Ho 

Fr one 
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Natural Hifory and Deſcription of 

the Tyger-Cqt of the Cape of 
Good Hope, by John Reinhold 
ey Forſter, LL. D. F. R. and A. S. 


ry .. from Vol. 71 be Philoſophi- 
* Tranſacti 


nd tions. 

nd | Fo ; 
al. EW tribes of quadrupeds have 
the in Africa more repreſentatives 


th. of their different ſpecies than that 
une WW of the cat. The genus of ante- 
ſv: T lopes may perhaps be excepted, 
his ince, to my knowledge, about 
fu twenty different ghazels and ante- 


do- lopes are to be met with in Africa; 


um- but no more than about eight or 
the nine of the cat tribe have hitherto 
been diſcovered on that continent. 
However, I know about twenty- 
one different ſpecies of this great 
claſs; and, I ſuppoſe, theſe by no 
means exhauſt this numerous tribe. 

The greater and more numerous 
the different genera of animals are, 
the more difficult it muſt be to the 
natural hiſtorian properly to ar- 
nuge the whole of ſuch an exten- 
we diviſion of animals, eſpecially 
they are not equally well known. 
To form new genera, in order to 
lipoſe and arrange them under, 
varemedy which increaſes the evil 
nſtead of curing it. The beſt 
nethod, therefore, which can be 
keriſed, is to make great diviſions 
n each genus, comprehending 
thoſe ſpecies which, on account of 
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ſome common relation or charac- 
ter, have a greater affinity to one 
another. The genus of cat, to 
which the A e we are 
going to ſpeak of more at large, 
offers three very eaſy and natural 
ſubdiviſtons. The firſt compre- 
hends animats related to the cat 
tribe, with long hair or manes on 
their necks; ſecondly, ſuch as 
have remarkable long tails with. 
out any marks of a mane on their 
necks ; laſtly, ſuch as have a bruſh 
of hair on the tips of their ears, 
and ſhorter, tails than the ſecond 
ſubdiviſion. The firſt might be 


called in Latin Feles jabatz ; 


the ſecond ſubdivifion ſhould be 
named #lures; and the third and 
lat, Lynces. To the firſt ſubdi- 
viſion the lion and the huntin 
leopard or Indian chittah, belong. 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion conſiſts of 
the tyger, the panther, the leo- 
ard, the ounce, the puma, the 
Jaguar-ete, the jaguara, the oce- 
lot, the gingy of Congo, the Ma- 
rakaya, the tyger-cat of the Cape 
or the 'nſuſſi of Congo, the Tibe- 
tan tyger-cat which I ſaw at Pe- 
terſburg, the common buſh-cat of 


the Cape; and, laſtly, the wild 


cat, and its domeſtic varieties. 

To the third diviſion belong the 

lynx, the caracal, the ſerval, the 

bay lynx, and the ghaus of Pro- 

feſſor Guldenſtedt. 
D 3 


Since 


% 


- animal1s foun | 

ca, from Congo to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in an extent of coun- 
| | ; | = Kolbe, in 


vol. II. 


to my 


which are known already to the 
naturaliſt, I confine myſelf to that 


| ſpecies only which hitherto has 


Aly known to natu- 


ani... 


The firſt notice we had of the 
Cape cat is, in my opinion, to be 
met with in Labat's Relation Hi, 


. forique "de I Etbiopie occidentale, 
tom. I. 
poſed from Father Carazzi. Labat 


p. 177. taken as is ſup- 


entions there the nſuſſi, a kind 


of wild cat of the fize of a dog 
with a coat as much ſtriped and 


varied as that of a tyger. Its ap- 
pearance beſpeaks cruelty, and 155 


- : eyes ſiercenels; but it is cowardly, 
and gets its prey only by cunning 


and inſidious arts. All theſe cha- 


Traders are perfectly applicable to 


the Cape Fa and it ſeems® the 


in all parts of Afri- 


of about eleven W of la- 


date of the Capt of Good Hope 
: | * 127. (of the Engtiſh 
edition) ſpeaks of a tyger buſh- 
at, which he deſcribes as the 


largeſt of all the wild cats of the 
Fape countries, and is ſpotted 


ſomething like a tyger. A {kin 


of this animal was feen by Mr, 
ennantin a furrier's ſnop in Lon 


don, who thought it came from 


the Cape of Good Hope; from 
this ſkin Mr. Pennant gave the firſt 


gdeſcription which could be of any 
utility to a natural hiſtorian, All 
the other authors mention this 


imal in a vague manner. When 
and my ſon touched the ſecond 
time * 

che year 1775, an animal of 


is Preſent. 


Cape of Good Hope 


* — 
— * 
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Since it is quite forei 
* purpoſe to ſpeak of thoſe ſpecies 


this ſpecies ' was offered me 
urchaſe; but I refiiſed —＋ 

it becauſe it had a broken le 

which made me apprehenſive of 


loſing it by death during the 1 


ſage from the Cape to London. 
It was very gentle and tame. It 
was brought in a baſket to my 
apartment, where J kept it above 
four and twenty hours, which gave 
me the opportunity of deſeriting 
it, and of obſerving its manners 
and economy ; as it did to my 
fon that of making a very accurate 
drawing of it. 
After a moſt minute examina. 


tion, I found its manners and 


economy perfectly analagous to 
thoſe of our domeſtic cats. It 
ate freſh raw meat, and was very 
much attached to its feeders and 
benefactors: though it had broke 
the fore-leg by accident, it ne. 
vertheleſs was very eaſy. Aſter it 
had been ſeveral times fed by me, 
it ſoon followed me like a tame 
favourite cat, It liked to be 
ſtroked and careſſed; it rubbed 
its head and back always againſt 
the perſon's cloaths who fed it, 
and deſired to be made much of, 
It purred as our domeſtic cats do 


when they are pleaſed; It had 


been taken when quite young in 
the woods, and was not above 


eight or nine months old; J can, 


however, poſitively aver, having 
ſeen many ſkins of -full-gromn 
tyger-cats, that it had already very 
nearly, if not quite, attained it 
full growth. I was told, that the 
tyger-cats live in mountainous an 

woody tracts, and that in their 
wild ſtate they are very great de- 
ſtroyers of hares; rabbits, yerbuzs 

young antelopes, lambkins, an 


fall the feathered tribe, 
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pescktr rio FeL1s Carzxs1s. gre, macula lunata, tranſverſa 
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; - alba. Margo exterior ſacculo | 
relis cauda ſub-clongata, annu- membranaceo nudo, lobato. 'BY 
ata; corpore fulvo, ſupra ma - Corpus ovatum, elegans. Linea 14 
eulis virgatis infra orbiculari- arræ longitudinales quatuor in 2 
bus, auriculis nigris, macula cervice inter aurium baſes orſæ, , 
ſt RT in Dorſo interruptæ; Superiora la- +} 
y Mil. Labat Ethiopic. occi- terum obtinent maculæ oblongæ, ; 1 
ke dent. tom. I. p. 177. lineares, oblique. Inferiora la- 1 l 
e Heer Boſch-katten.” Kolbe Cape  terum maculis rotundis ſparſis. | | 
p of Good Hope, vol. II. p. 127. Abdomen e cinereo album, ma- 10 
l (Engl. edit.) | 5 culis rotundis parvis, ſparſis, oi 
y Ce- cat. Pennant Syn. Quadrup. nigris. 5 | { 
te p. 181. (1ſt. edit.) Peaes omnes ſuperne ſubfaſciati, 1 
Corpus magnitudine Felis Cati fpl- extremitatibus punctis numero- 5 
2. veſtris vel paulo majus. In ge- ſis, nigris conſperſi. Digit alt 
id nere ſupra colore pallide fulvo, quinque felini. Ungues modici, 5 
ta ſubtus e einereo albo, maculis retractiles, nigri. x | "11 
It atris, Cauda attingit baſin tarſi, annulis . 
ry (Piliapice pallide fulvi, baſi albi.) circiter octo vel decem nigris nl 
nd Caput Roftro magis acuto, => c 160 
ke F. Cati, albo ; in labio ſupe- ME NS UR x. 1 
e. nore prope angulum rictus ma- a 8 NY ) 1 1 
it cula orbiculata, nigra. MNares .  Uncizped. Angl, g p 
e, nudz, atræ. Myſtaces plurium Ab > roſtri ad baſin caudz 18 i 
ne ordinum in labio ſuperiore et Caudda — 4 * Nt 
be = oculos validæ, albz et Caput longum - 4 
ed ' fulve, Oculi figura fere trian- Auriculz margine exteriore 3 
aſt guli ſphærici, — anteriore Pedes anteriores a cubito - 


it, perpendiculari; rides flavæ. 
f. Pupilla orbicularis, diurna (nec 
do ut in F. Cato perpendiculari 
ad rima lemniſcata.) Lingua re- 


in troſum aculeata. Dentes acuti 
ve ut in cogeneribus, b 

n, n albida utrinque naſo paral- 
ng lela, ad interiora oculorum la- 
vn tera. © Linea nigra paullulum 
ry convergens a cantho anteriore 
its oculorum deſcendit in naſum ; 
he ale due nigræ ſupra oculos in- 
nd fra conyergentes, inque frontem 
cir acendentes ; præterea in capite 
e. lancka et lincole nigre plures 


5 parſe, 

i lire ample, longitudine fece 
_ pits, ovate, ſuberectæ, intr's 
P. Mille, ochroleucæ; extus. ni- 


Pedes poſtici (tarſi ſeilicet) 4 


* 
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An Account of the Go and 

Burrampooter Rzwvers. By James 
Rennell, E/. F. R. S. commu- 
nicated by ſoſeph Banks, E. 
P. R. S. from Vol. LXXT. of the 
Phiſoſophical Tranſactions. 


HE Ganges and Burram- 
pooter rivers, together with 
their numerous branches and ad- 
juncts, interſect the country of 


Bengal in ſuch a variety of direc- 
tions, as to form the moſt com- 
pleat and eaſy inland navigation 
that can be conceived. So equall 
and admirably diffuſed. are th 
D 4 


natural 
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natural canals, over a coun 


_  #hat approaches nearly to a perfe 
plane, that, after -excepting the 
Jands contiguous . to Burdwan, 


Birboom, &, (which all together 


do not conſtitute a fixth part of 


Bengal) we may fairly pronounce, 


that every other part oſ the coun- 


try has, eyen in the dry ſeaſon, 


n ſtream within 25 
miles at fartheſt, and more com- 


_ monly within a third part of that 
--  diftance. * © | 


It is ſuppoſed, that this inland 
navigation gives conſtant employ- 
meny to [30,000 boatmen. Nor 
will it be wondered at, when it.1s 
known, that all the ſalt, and a 
large proportion of the food con- 


ſumed by ten millions of people, 


are conveyed by water within the 
kingdom of Bengal and its depen- 
dencies. To theſe muſt be added, 
the tranſport of the commercial 
exports and imports, probably to 
the amount of-two millions ſter- 
ling per annum; the interchange 
_ of manufactures and produ 
throughout the whole cquntry ; 
the fiſheries; and the article of 
travelling. | 
Theſe rivers, which a late inge- 
nious gentleman -. aptly termed 
Aſters and rivals (he might have 
 Jaid tavin liſters, from the conti- 
* guity of their ſprings), exactly re- 


8 mble each other in length of 


courſe; in bulk, until they ap- 
proach the ſea; in the ſmoothneſs 
and colour of their waters; in the 
appearance of their borders and 

iſlands ; and,” finally, in the 
| . to which their floods riſe 
with. the "by en: rains, Of 

the two, the Burrampooter is the 
largeſt; but the difference is not 
obvious to the eye, They are 
pow. well known to derive their 
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gart of their courſe 


- mainder o 


ſources from the vaſt mountain; gf 
Thibet; from whence they pro. 
ceed- in- oppoſite directions; the 
Ganges ſeeking the plains of Hin. 
dooſtan (or Indoſtan) by the wes. 
and the Burrampooter by the 
eaſt; both purſuing the early 

0 rug. 


ged vallies and defiles, and ſeldom 


viſiting the babitations of men, 


The Ganges, after wanderiyg 
about 750 miles through thele 
mountainous regions, iflues forth 
a deity to the ſuperſtitious, yet 
Caged, inhabitant of Hin, 
ooſtan. From  Hyrdwar (or 
Hurdoar) in latitude zoo, where 
it guſhes through an opening in 
the mountains, it flows with 
ſmooth navigable ſtream through 
delightful plains during the re. 
Fd its courſe to the ſe 
(which is about 14350 miles) dif. 
fuſing. plenty immediately by 
means of its living productions; 
and ſecondarily by enriching the 
adjacent lands, and affording an 
eaſy, means of tranſport for the 
productions of its borders. In 2 
military view, it opens a commu- 
nication between the different 
poſts, and ſerves in the capacity 
of a military way through the 
country; renders unneceſſary the 
forming of magazines ; and ink. 
nitely ſurpaſſes the celebrated in- 
land navigation of North Amen 
ca, where the carrying places nat 
only obſtruct the progreſs of a 
army, but enable the adverſary to 
determine his place and mode of 
attack with certainty. © _ 
In its courſe through the plain, 
it receives eleven rivers, ſome d 
which are equal to the Rhine, ard 
none ſmaller than the Thames 
eſides as many others of let 


note, It is owing to this 1 


tux of . ſtreams, that the Ganges 
»xceeds the Nile ſo greatly in point 
of magnitude, whilſt the latter 
exceeds it in length of courſe by 
one-third. Indeed the Ganges is 
inſerior in this laſt reſpect to many 
of the northern rivers of Aſia; 
though I am inclined to think that 
it diſcharges as much or more 
water than any of them, becauſe 
thoſe rivers do not lie within the 
limits of the periodical rains. 


may be ſuppoſed, very unequal in 


et 
l. point of width, - From its firt 
(or arcival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
cre WY tothe conflux of the Jumnah (the 
; in ir river of note that joins 4t) its 
h a WF bed is generally from a mile to a 
ugh WY nile and a quarter wide; and, 
re. WF compared with the latter part of 
ſea its courſe, tolerably ſtraight. From 
dif- hence, downward, its courſe be- 

by WY comes more winding, and its bed 
ns; WF conſequently wider, till, having 

the WH alternately received the waters of 
 n WF the Gogra, Soane, and Gunduck, 

the WY dendes many ſmaller ſtreams, its 

n a ded has - attained its full width; 
nu. Wa although, during the remaining 

rent boo males of its courſe it receives 

city Wy many other, principal ſtreams, 

the Withun this ſpace it is, in the nar- 

the BW 70welt parts of its bed, half a mile 


wide, and in the wideft, three 
miles; and that, in places where 
no iſlands intervene, The ſtream 
Mithin this bed is always either 
ncrealing or decreaſing, according 
to the ſeaſon. When at its low- 
e (which happens in April) the 
principal channel varies from 400 
ſards to a mile and a quarter; but 
s commonly about three quarters 
| of a mile, "i 

The Ganges is fordable in ſome 
— above the conflux of the 
moan, but the navigation is 


x 
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The bed of the Ganges is, as 


* 
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never interrupted. Below that, 
the channel is of conſidetable 
depth, for the additional ſtreams 
bring a 28 acceſſion of depth 
than width. At Foo miles from 
the ſea, the channel is thirty feet 
deep when the river is at its low- _ 
eſt; and it continues at leaſt this 
depth to the ſea, where the ſudden 
expanſion of the ſtream deppaves it 
of the force neceſſary to ſweep 
away the bars' of ſand and mud 
thrown- acroſs it by the ftrong 
ſoutherly winds ; 1o-that the prin- 
cipal branch of the Ganges can- 
not be entered by large veſſels. 
About 220 miles Ben the ſea 
(but 300 reckoning the windings 
of the river) commences the head 
of the Delta of the Ganges, which 
is conſiderably more — twice 
the area of that of the Nile. The 
two weſternmoſt branches, named 
the Coſſimbuzar and jellinghy 
rivers, unite and form what is at- 
terwards named the Hoogly River, 
which is the port of Calcutta, and 
the only branch of the Ganges 
that is commonly navigated by 
ſhips. The Coſſimbuzar River is 
almoſt dry from October to May ;. 
and the Jellinghy River (although 
a ſtream runs in it the whole, year) 
is in ſome years unnavigable du- 
ring two or three of the dryeſt 
months; ſo that the only ſubordi 
nate branch of the Ganges, that is 
at all times navigable, is the 
Chundah River, which ſeparates 
at Moddapour, and terminates in 
the Hooringotta. ; 
That part of the Delta border- 
ing on the ſea, is compoſed of a 
labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all 
of which are ſalt, except thoſe 
that immediately communicate 
with the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tract, known I 
2 
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the name of the Woods, or Sun- 
derbunds, is in extent equal to 
the principality of Wales; and is 
\ ſo completely enveloped in woods, 
and inteſted with tygers, that if 


— 


any attempts have ever been made 
.-- to clear it (as is reported) they 


have hitherto miſcarried. Its nu- 
merous canals are ſo diſpoſed as to 


form a compleat inland navigation 
throughout and acroſs the lower 


part of the Delta, without either 
the delay of going round the head 


ofit, or the hazard of putting to 
ſiea. Here ſalt, in quantities equal 


to the whole conſumption of Ben- 
gal and its dependencies, is made 
and tranſported with equal facili- 
ty: and here alſo is found an in- 


exhauſtible ſtore of timber for 


boat- building. The breadth of 
the lower part of this Delta is 


upwards of 180 miles; to which, 


# we add that of the two branches 


of the river that bound it, we 


mall have about 200 miles for the 
diſtance to which the Ganges ex- 
pands its branches at its junction 


with the ſea. 


It has been obſerved before, that 
the courſe of this river, from 
AHurdwar to- the ſea, is through 
an uniform plain, or, at leaſt, 
what appears ſuch to the eye: 


for the declivity is much too ſmall 


to be perceptible. A ſection of 
the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 60 miles, was 
taken by order of Mr. Haſtings ; 
and it was found to have about 


nine inches deſcent in each mile, 


reckoning in a ſtraight line, and 
allowance being made for the cur- 
vature of the earth. But the 
windings of the river were ſo great, 
as to reduce the declivity on which 
the water ran, to leſs than four 
inches per mile: and by a compa- 


| 


near it: and on the oppoſite kt 


riſon of the velocity of the firean 
at the place of experiment with 
that in other places, I have ng | 


| 
| 
| f 

reaſon to ſuppoſe, that its 
deſcent $45.4. it. * 
The medium rate of motion of 5 
the Ganges is leſs than three mile, 0 
an hour in the dry months, In 1 
the wet ſeaſon, and during the \ 
draining off of the waters from the ki 
inundated lands, the current runs ſe 
from: five to fix miles an hour; 20 
but there are inſtances of its run- ba 
ning ſeven, and even eight miles, Wa 
in particular ſituations, and under wi 
certain circumſtances. I have an rat 
experiment of my own on record, ſoo 
in which my boat was carried 56 aW; 
miles in eight hours, and that s. 
againſt ſo ſtrong a wind, that the not 
boat had evidently no progrefliive WM nit: 
motion through the water. ſire 
When we conſtder, that the cal 
velocity of the ſtream is three miles Thi 
in one ſeaſon, and five or morein dua 
the other, on the ſame defcent of nve 
four inches per mile; and, that ng 
the motion of the inundation 15 ner 
only half a mile per hour, on a the 
much greater deſcent ; po further bi. 
proof is required how ſmall the whic 
proportion of velocity is, that the WW rent 
deſcent communicates. It 1s then, zelt 
to the impetus originating at the WI river 
fpring head, or at the place where I reac] 
adventitious waters are poured in, weak 
and ſucceſſively communicated to Wi help: 
every part of the ſtream, that we whic 
are principally to attribute ti* Had. 
velocity, which is greater or leſſer, Ie 
according to the quantity of water Te 
poured in, 0 the c 
In common, there is found on cefſar 
one fide of the river an almoſt per: ft p; 
pendicular bank, more or lets ele. bert 
vated above the ſtream, according Wh ſo 
to the ſeaſon, and with deep water it by 


ank, 


NATURAL 
wok, ſhelving away ſo gradually 
1 to occaſion ſhallow water at 
ſome diſtance from the margin. 
This is more particularly the caſe 
in the moſt winding parts of the 


of winding produces the ſteep and 
helving banks: for the current 1s 
aways frongeſt on the external 
ide of the curve formed by the 
ſerpentine courſe of the river; 
and its continual action on the 
banks either undermines them, or 
waſhes them down. In places 
where the current is remarkably 
rapid, or the ſoil uncommonly 
looſe, ſuch tracts of land are ſwept 
away in the courſe of one ſeaſon, 
4 would aſtoniſh thoſe who have 
not been eye-witneſſes to the mag- 
nitude and force of the mighty 
freams occaſioned by the periodi- 
ie cal rains. of the tropical regions. 
es This neceſſarily produces a gra- 
in dual change in the courſe of the 
of ner; what is loſt on one fide be- 
at ng gained on the other, by the 
ls nere operation of the ſtream : for 
a e fallen pieces of the bank diſ- 
er bre quickly into muddy ſand, 
he wich is hurried away by the cur- 
he WW rent along the border of the chan- 
n, tel to the point from whence the 
he er turns off to form the next 
re reach, where the ſtream growin 
n, weak, it finds a reſting place, hw. 
to helps to form a ſhelving bank, 
ve much commences at the point, 


he ad extends downwards, along the 
T, je of the ſucceeding reach. 
er To account for the ſlackneſs of 


the current at the point, it is ne- 
00 ary to obſerve, that the ſtrong- 
1 tl part of it, inſtead of turning 
e- bort round the point, preſerves 
one time the direction given 
er k dy the laſt ſteep bank, and is\ 
ciner thrown obliquely 


+» 


civer, becauſe the very operation 


Ly 


HISTORY. 
acroſs the bed of the river to the 
bay on the . ſide, and pur- 
ſues its courſe along it, till the 
intervention of another point again 
obliges it to change ſides. 

In thoſe few parts of the river 
that are ſtraight, the banks un- 
dergo the leaſt alteration, as the 
current runs parallel to them; 


3 the leaſt inflectidn of courſe . 7 


as the effect of throwing the cur- 
rent againſt the bank; and if this 
happens in a part where the ſoil 
is compoſed 6f looſe ſand, it pro- 
duces in time a ſerpentine wind- 
ing. 
% is evident, that the repeated 
additions made to the ſhelving 
bank before. mentioned, become 
in time an encroachment: on the 
channel of the river; and this is 
again counter-balanced by the de- 
predations made on the oppoſite 
ſteep bank, the fragmentsof which 
either bring about a repetition of 
the circumſtances above recited, 
or form a bank or ſhallow in the 


midſt of the channel. Thus a 


ſteep anda ſhelving bank are al- 
ternately formed in the crooked 
—— of the river (the ſteep one 
eing the indented ſide, and the 
ſhelving one the projecting); and 
thus, a continual fluctuation of 
courſe is induced in all the wind- 
ing parts of the river ; each me- 
ander having a perpetual tenden- 
ey to deviate more and more from 
the line of the general courſe of 
the river, by eating deeper into 
the bays, and at the ſame time 
adding to the points, till either 
the oppoſite bays meet, or the 


ſtream breaks through the narrow | 


iſthmus, and reſtores a temporary 

ſtraightneſs to the channel. | 
Several of the” windings of the 

Ganges arid its branches are faſt 


approach- , 
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caſe; are, of courſe, as di ref 
and 1rregular as the farfare they 


4+ ANNU 


approaching to this ſtate ; and in 


others, it actually exiſts at preſent. 


The experience of theſe changes 
ſhould operate zgainſ attempting 
_ canals of any length, in the higher 
parts of the country; and ] much 

doubt, if any in the lower parts 
would long continue navigable. 
During eleven years of my reſi- 


dience in Bengal, the outlet or 


head of the Jellinghy River was 
gradually removed three quarters 
of a mile farcher down : and by 
two ſurveys of a part of the adja- 
cent bank of the Ganges, taken 
about the diftance of nine years 
from each other, it appeared that 
the breadth of an Engliſh mule 
and a half had been taken away. 
This is, however, the moſt rapid 
change that I have noticed; a 
mile in ten ox twelve years being 
the uſual rate of incroachment, in 
places where the current ſtrikes 
with the greateſt force, namely, 
where two adjoining reaches ap- 
proach neareſt to a right angle. 
fn ſuch fituations it not unfre- 
quently excavates . Hoy of conſide- 
Fable length within the bank. 
Theſe gults are in the direction of 
the ſtrongeſt parts of the ſtream ; 
and are, in fad, the young ſhots 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) which 
in time ſtrike out and become 
branches of the river; for we ge- 
nerally find them at thoſe turnings 
that have the ſmalleſt angles. 
Two ' Gauſes, widely different 


from each other, occaſion the me- 


-andering courſes of ' rivers; the 
one, the 1rr ity ofthe ground 


through which they run, which 
obliges them to wander in queſt of 
a declivity ; the other, the looſe- 
neſs of the ſoil, which yields to 
the friction of the border of the 
, Rream, The meanders in the ſirſt. 


are projected on: but, in the lat 
ter, they-are fo far reducible a 
rule, that rivers of unequal bulk 
will, under ſimilar circumſtance; 
take a circuit to wind in, -whoſ, 
extent is in proportion to their re. 
ſpective breadths: for 1 have ob. 
ſerved, that when a branch of the 
Ganges is fallen fo low as to oc. 
cupy only a part of its bed, it no 
longer continues in the line of it; 
old courſe; but works itſelf a new 
channel, which winds from' fide 
to ſide acroſs the former one, 1 
have obſerved too, that in two 
ſtreams, of equal ſize, that which 
has the ſloweſt current has alſo 
the ſmalleſt windings : for as theſe 
(in the preſent caſe) are ſolely 
owing to the depredations made 
on the banks by the force of the 
current; ſo the extent of” theſ: 
depredations, or, in other words, 
the dimenſions of the windings, 
will be determined by the degree 
of force acting on the banks. 
The windings of the Ganges in 
the plains, are, doubtleſs, owing 
to the looſeneſs of the ſoil ; and 
(I think) the proof of it is, that 
they are perpetually changing; 
which thoſe, originally induced 
by an inequality of ſurface, can 
ſeldom, or never do. 
I can eafily ſuppoſe, that if the 
Ganges was turned into a ſtraight 
canal, cut through the ground 1! 
now traverſes in the moſt winding 
arts of its courſe, its ſtraightuet 
would be of ſhort duration. Some 
yielding part of the bank, or that 
which happened to be the mol 
ſtrongly. acted on, would firſt be 
corroded or diſſolved: thus a bi 
or cavity would be formed in tic 


ſide of the bank. This begets4 
2 intiection 


- 


- Jeftion of the current, which, 


' ng obliquely on the ſide of the 
7 1 it inceſſantly. When 
g the current has paſſed the inner- 
woll part of the bay, it receives a 
8 new direction, and is thrown ob- 


lquely towards the oppoſite fide 
of the canal, depoſiting in its way 
the matter. excavated from the 
bay, and which begins to form a 


border of the canal. Here then 
is the origin of ſuch windings as 
owe their exiſtence- to the nature 
of the ſoil. The bay, ſo corroded, 
in time becomes large enough to 
give a new . direction to the body of 
te canal: and the matter exca- 
rated from the bay is ſo diſpoſed 


- as to aſſiſt in throwin g the current 
ly igainſt the oppoſite bank, where 


a proceſs, ſimilar to that I have 
been deſcribing; will be begun. 
The action of the current on the 
bank will alſo have the effect of 
deepening the border of the chan- 
nel near it; and this again in- 
creaſes the velocity of the current 
in that part. Thus would the 
anal gradually take a new form, 
ll it became what the river now 
. Even when the windings have 
eſſened the deſcent one half, we 
ill find the current too powerful 
for the banks to withſtand it. 

There are not wanting inflances 
ofa total change of courſe in ſome 
of the Bengal rivers, The Coſa 
River (equal to the Rhine) once 
nn by Purneah, and joined the 
Ganges oppoſite Rajemal.. Its 
Junction is now) 45 miles higher 
p. Gour, the ancient capital of 


"4 


lengal, Rood on the banks of the 
banges, 3 
Appearances favour very ſtrong- 
tte opinion, that the Ganges 
its former bed in the tract now 
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allow or bank contiguous to the 


RY. 


ſes, between Nattore and Jaffier- 
guirge, ſtriking out of its preſent 
courſe at Bauleah, and 2 by 
Pootyali, With an equal degree 
. of probability (favoured by tra- 
dition) we may trace its ſuppoſed 


courſe by Dacca, to a junction 


with the Burrampooter or Megna 
near Fringybazar ; where the ac- 
cumulation of two ſuch mighty 
ſtreams probably ſcooped out the 
preſent amazing bed of the 
Megna. | 
In tracing the ſea coaſt of the 
Delta, we find no leſs than eight 
openings ; each of which, without 
heſitation, one pronounces to have 
been in its time the principal 
mouth of the Ganges. Nor is the 
occaſional deviation of the princi- 
pal branch, probably, the only 
cauſe of fluuation in the dimen- 
ſions of the Delta. One obſerves, 
that the Deltas of capital rivers 
(the tropical ones particularly) 
encroach upon the ſea, Now, 1s 
not this owing to the mud and 
ſand brought down by the rivers, 
and gradually depoſited, from the 
remoteſt ages down to the preſent 
time ? The rivers, we know, are 


loaded with mud and ſand at their 


entrance into the fea ; and we alſo 
know, that the fea recovers its 


tranſparency , at the diſtance of 


twenty leagues from the coaſt ; 
which can only ariſe from the wa- 
ters having precipitated their 
carthy particles within that ſpace. 
The fand and mud banks at this 
time, extend twenty miles off fome 
of the iſlands in the mouths of the 


Ganges and Burrampooter ; and 


in many places riſe within' a few 
feet of the ſurface. Some future 
eneration will probably ſee theſe 
PE riſe. above water, and ſue- 
; ceeding 


* 
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occupied by the lakes and moraſ- 
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ceeding ones eſs and culti- which nature obſerves in ſertili. 
vate them He to earthquakes, ing the lands in general, Tong 
perhaps the floods of the tropical Wzilſt the river is forming ney 
rivers uce the quickeſt altera - iſlands in one; part, it is ſweeping 
tions in the face of our globe. away old ones in other parts, In 
Extenſive iſlands are formed in the the progreſs of this deftrudize 
channel of the Ganges, during a operation, we have opportunities 
period far ſhort of that of a man's of obſerving, by means of the ſec. 
ite; ſo that the whole - proceſs tions of the falling bank, the re. 
lies within the compaſs of his ob- your diſtribution of the ſeveral 
© | ſervation. Some of theſe iſlands, ſtrata of ſand and. earths, lying 
four or five miles in extent, are above one another in the order in 
formed at the angular turnings of which they decreaſe in gravity, 
: . _ theriver, and were originally large As they can only owe this diſpofl 
ſand banks thrown dp round the tion to the agency of the ſtream 
points (in the manner before de- that depoſited them, it would ap- 
ſcribed) but afterwards inſulated 2 that theſe ſubſtances are 
by breaches of the river. Others ſuſpended at different heights in 
are formed in the ſtraight parts of the ftream, according to their re- 
the river, and in the middle of the ſpective gravities. We never find 
ſtream; and owe their origin to a ſtratum of earth under one of 
ſome obſtruftion lurking at the fand; for the muddy particles 
bottom. Whether this be the float neareſt the ſurface. I have 
fragments of the river bank; a counted ſeven diſtin ſtrata in 3 
large tree ſwept down from it; or ſection of one of theſe iſlands. In. 
a a ſunken boat; it is ſufficient for deed, mot only the iſlands, but 
2 foundation: and a heap of ſand moſt of the river banks wear the 
is quickly collected below it. ſame appearance: for as the river 
This accumulates amazingly faſt: is always changing its preſent bed, 
in the courſe of a few years it and verging towards the ſite of 
peeps aboye | water, and having ſome former one now obliterated, 
now uſurped a conſiderable portion this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, 
of the channel, the river borows As a ſtrong preſumptive proof 
on each fide to ſupply the deficien- of the wandering of the Gange 
2 its bed; and in ſuch parts of from the one fide of the Delta to 
e river we always find ſteep the other, I muſt obſerve, that 
banks on both ſides. Each perio- there is no appearance of virgin 
dical flood brings an addition of earth between the Tiperah hill 
matter to this growing iſland ; in- on theeaft, and the province of 
creaſing it in height as well as ex- Burdwan on the weft nor on the 
tenſion, until its top is perfectly north till we arrive at Dacca and 
on a level with the banks that in- Bauleah. In all the ſections dh 
clude it: and at that period of its the numerous creeks and rivers 1 
growth it has mould enough on it the Delta, nothing appears bu 
for the purpoſes of cultivation, ſand and black mould in reguli 
which is owing to the mud left on ſtrata, till we arrive at the clay thi 
it when the waters ſubſide, and is forms the-lower part of their beck. 
indeed a part of the ezconoiny There is not any ubſtance ſo cou 
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deep brown. 


the annual ſwelling and oyerflow- 
ing of the Ganges. 


, - 


nuch to the rain water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its 
ſoarce, and to the ſources of the 
great northern rivers that fall into 


* t, as to that which falls in the 
in plains-of Hindooſtan ; for it riſes 
re. een feet and a half out of thirty- 
:14 e (the ſum total of its rifing) 


r the latter end of June: an 7 
b well known, that the rainy ſea- 


9 ſon does not begin in moſt of the 
A countries till about that time. 
In. s the mountains it begins early 
but in April; and by the latter end of 
the t month, when the rain-water 
Ine bas reached Bengal, the rivers 
ed, in to riſe, but by very flow de- 


res; for the increaſe is only 


about an inch per day for the firſt 
1 ortnight, It then gradually aug - 
oof rents to two and three inches be- 


bore any quantity of rain falls in 
ie lat countries; and when the 
an becomes general, the increaſe 
ua medium is five inches per day. 
the latter end of july all the 
Mer parts of Bengal, contiguous 


vibe Ganges and Burrampooter, . 
nl = overliowed, and form an inun- 
eon of more than a hundred 


Wes in width; nothing appear- 


bot P'S dat villages. and trecs, except- 
ern rarely the top of an ele- 
hat ted ſpot (tke artificial mound 
ds lf ſome deſerted village) appears 


de like an iſland. . a 


NATURAL 
vel eirher in the Delta or 
2. ſea than 400 miles, 
vhere a rocky point, a part of the 
ue of the neighbouring hills, 

jects.into the river: but out of 
the vicinity of the great rivers the 
fail is either red, yellow, or of a 


[come now to the particulars of 


It appears to owe its increaſe as 
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The inundations in Bengal dif- 


fer from thoſe in Egypt in this 
232 that the Nile owes its 


s$ entirely to the rain-water 


that falls in the mountains near 
its ſource; but the inundations in 
Bengal are as much occaſioned by 
the rain that falls there, as by the 
waters of. the Ganges; and as a 
proof of it, the lands, in 


height long befere the bed of the 
river is filled. It muſt be remark. 
ed, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of 


ſome miles, is conſiderably higher * 


than the reſt of the country, and 
ſerves to ſeparate the waters of the 
inundation from thoſe of the river 
until it overflows, This high 
ground. is in ſome ſeaſons covered 
a foot or more ; but the height of 
the inundation within, varies, of 
courſe, according to the irregu- 
larities of the ground, and is in 
ſome places twelve feet. | 
Even when the inundation be- 


comes general, the river ſtill ſhews 
itſelf, as well by the graſs and 


reeds on its banks, as by its rapid 
and muddy ſtream ; for the water 
of the inundation acquires ablack- 
iſh hue, by having been ſo loag 
ſtagnant amongſt graſs and other 
vegetables: nor does it ever loſe 
this tinge, which is a proof of the 
predominancy of the rain water 
over that of the river; as the flow 
rate of motion of the inundation 
(which does not exceed half a mile 


per hour) is of the remarkable 


tlatneſs of the country. 
Therè are particular tracts of 
land, which, from the nature of 
their culture, and ſpecies of pro- 
ductions, require leſs moiſture 
than others; and yet, by the low - 
neſs of their ſituation, would re- 
main 


eneral 
are overflowed to a conſiderable 


— 
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During 
tiver, the ride totally loſes its effect 
of counteracting the ftreatn ; and 


J 8 
l * L 


main too long inundated, were 
they not guarded by dikes or 
dams, from fo. copious an inun- 


dation as would otherwiſe happen 


from the great elevation of the 
ſurface of the river above them. 
Theſe dikes are kept up at an 
enormous expence ; and yet do not 
always ſucceed, for want of tena- 
City in the foil of which they are 
compoſed. gy By” 
the ſwoln Rate of the 


in a t meaſure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the 
ſea. It is not uncommon for a 


ſtrong wind, that blows up the 


— _ 
- 


river for any continuance, to {well 
the waters two feet above the or- 


__  dinary level at that ſeaſon: and 


ſuch accidents have occaſioned 


- the loſs'of whole crops of rice. A 


very tragical event happened at 
Luckipour in 1763, by a ftrong 


gh ſpring tide, at a ſeaſon when 
the periodical flood was within a 
foot and a half of its higheſt pitch. 


It is ſaid that the waters roſe fix 


7 


— 


_ feet above the ordinary level. 
Certain it is, that the inhabitants 


' . of *a Conſiderable diſtrict, with 


their honſes and cattle, were to- 
tally ſwept away; and, to aggra- 
vate their diſtreſs,” it happened 
in a af the country which 
fcarce produces a ſingle tree for a 


_ _ drowning man to eſcape to. 
. © - Embarkations of every kind 


traverſe the inundation: thoſe 
bound upwards, availing them- 
, felves of a direct courſe and ſtill 
water, at a ſeaſon when every 
ſtream ruſhes like a torrent. The 
wind too, which at this ſeaſon 
blows regularly from the ſouth- 


eaſt, favours their progreſs ; inſo- 


place the herba 


inches; from September to „ 


much, that a voyage, which tak; 
N. nine or ten days by the courf; 
of the river when. confined within 
its banks, is now effected in fir 
Huſbandry and grazing are both 
ſuſpended ; and the peaſant tu. 
verſes in his boat, thoſe helds 
which in another ſeaſon he wat 
wont to pe 3 happy that the 
elevated ſite of the river bank; 
ace they contain! 
within his reach, otherwiſe his 
cattle muſt periſh. _ 

The following is a table of the 
gradual increaſe of the Ganges 
and its branches, according to 
obſervations made at Jellinghy 
and Dacca. 535 


At Jellinghy. At Dacta. 15 

| ; Ft. In, Fr, In MiWand 
In May it roſe 60 2 kd 
June 96 4 ils 
July -.-- 12 6 5 6 T 
In the 1ſt halfof Aug. 40 lin 
| | — and | 

32 0 14 on 

2 1 Jeop! 

Theſe obſervations were mad e 


in a ſeaſon, when the waters roſe 
rather higher than uſual ; ſo that 
we may take 31 feet for the medi 
um of the increaſe; | 

The inundation is nearly at 
ſtand for ſome days preceding tit 
middle of Auguſt, when it begin 
to run off; for although grea 
quantities of rain fall in the fa 
countries, during Auguſt and Sep 
tember, yet, by a partial cellatiol 
of the rains in the mountails 
there happens a deficency in th 
ſupplies neceffary to keep up th 
inundation. The quantity of ! 


daily decreaſe of the river is nei 

in the following proportion: d bei 
ring the latter half of Augu/t, eee 
all September, from three to de 


- 


of - 
. * * 
* 
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1 of November, it gradually 
Lens from three inches to an 
ach and a half; and from No- 
ander to the latter end of April, 
+is only half an inch per day at a 
medium, Theſe proportions muſt 
i anderftood to relate to ſuch 

of the river as afe removed 

the influence of the tides ; 
of which more will be ſaid by and 
by, The decreaſe of the inunda- 
ton does not always keep pace 
vith that of the river, by reaſon 
of the height of the banks ; but 
lier the beginning of October, 
when the rain has nearly ceaſed, 
he remainder OS inundation 
es off quickly by evaporation, 
ark the lands highly nl. 


ud in a ſtate fit to receive the 
ſed, after the fimple operation of 
plowing. - c 
There is a circumſtance attend- 
bg the increaſe. of the Ganges, 


ad Which, 1 believe, is little 
hown or attended to; becauſe few 
jeople have made experiments on 
tte heights to which the periodi- 
al flood riſes” in different places. 
The circumſtance TI allude to, is, 
be difference of the quantity of 
be increaſe (as expreſſed in the 
regoing table) in places more or 
lik remote from the ſea. It is a 
K, contirnied by repeated expe- 
vents, that from about the place 
ere the tide commences, to the 
8, the height of the periodical 
eile diminiſnes gradually, an- 
vittotally difappears at the point 
coofſuence. Iudeed, this i 
mealy con formable to the known 
Wok fluids: the ocean preſerves 
ame level at all ſeaſons (un- 
imlar eircumſtances of tide) 
Mcceffarily-irfluences the level 
Hl the waters that communitate 


lit, unleſs precipitated in the 


Yor. XXIV. 
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form of a cataract. Could we ſap- 
poſe, for a moment, that the in- 


creaſed column of water, of 31 
feet ndicular, was'cotitinued 
all the way to the ſea, 
preternatural agency: whenever 
that agency was removed, the 
head of the column would diffuſe 
itſelf over the ocean, aud the re- 
maining parts would follow, from 
as far back as the influence of the 


ocean extended; forming a ſlope, 


whoſe pefpendicular height would 
be 31 feet. This is the preciſe 
ſtate in which we find it. At the 
int of junction with the ſea, the 
eight is the ſame in both ſeaſons 
at equal times of the tide. 


about fix feet between the heights 


in the different ſeaſons ; at Dacca, 


and places adjaceht, 14; and rear 
Cuſtee, 31 feet, Here then is a 
regular ſlope ; for the diftaiices 
between the places bear a propor- 
tion to the reſpective heights, 
This ſlope muſt add to the rapidi- 
of the ſtream; for, ſuppoſin 
the deſcent to have been original! 


four inches per mile, this will in- 


creaſe it to about five and an 
half, Cuſtee is about 240 miles 
from the ſea, by the courſe of the 
river ; and the ſarface of the river 
there, during the dry ſeaſon, is 
about $6 feet above the level of 
the ſea at high water. Thus far 
does the ocean manifeſt its domi- 
nion in both ſeaſons : in the one 
by the ebbing and flowing of its 
tides; and in the other by de- 
preſſing the periodical flood, till 
the ſurkace of it coincides as near- 
ly with its own, as the deſcent of 
e channel of the river will 

admit. / N 
Similar circumſtances take place 
in the Jellinghy, _— and 
E urram- 


by ſome 
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Borrampooter Rivers ; and, I ſap- 


poſe, in all others that are ſubject 


ither to 
wellings. 


periodical or occaſional 


Not only does the flood dimi- 


Nich near the ſea, but the river 
banks diminiſh in the ſame pro- 
ertion ; ſo that in the dry ſeaſon 
e height of the periodical flood 
way be known by that of the 
I am aware of an objection that 
may be made to the above ſolu- 
tion; which is, that the lowneſs 
of the banks in places near the 
ſea, is the true reaſon why the 
floods do not attain ſo confiderable 
a height, as in places farther re- 
moved from it, and where the 
banks are high ; for that the river, 
wanting a bank to confine it, dif- 
fuſes iel over the ſurface of the 
| N In anſwer to this, I 
ſhall obſerve, that it is proved by 
experiment, that at any given 
time, the quantity of the increaſe 
in different places, bears a juſt 
proportion to the ſum total of the 
increaſe in each place reſpectively: 
or, in other words, that when the 
river has riſen three feet at Dacca, 
where the whole riſing is about 1 
feet; it will have riſen upwards o 
fx feet and a half at Cuſtee, 
where it riſes 31 feet in all. 


The quantity of water diſcharg- 


ed by the Ganges, in. one ſecond 
of time, during the dry ſeaſon, is 
$0,000. cubic feet; but in the 
place where .the experiment was 
made, . the river, when full, has 
thrice the volume of water in it; 
and its motjon is alſo accelerated 

in the proportion of ; fo 


to 
that the quan'ity Acker in a ta Bengal, 
ſecond at that ſeaſon is 405, 0 
Cubic feet. If we take the medi- 


3 
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in a ſecond. 


of China. 


but ſeemingly determining on the 


tering Aſſam. After its entry 1. 


um the whole year through, f 
will be nearly 180, ooo elle ke 


THE Burrampooter, which has 
its ſource from the oppoſite ſide 
of the ſame mountains that give 
riſe to the Ganges, firſt takes its 
courſe eaſtward (or directly oppo. 
ſite to that of the Ganges) through 
the country of Thibet, where it 
is named Sanpoo or Zanciu, 
which bears the ſame interpreta. 
tion as the Gonga of Hindooftan : 
namely, the River. The courſe 
of it through Thibet, as given by 
Father Du Halde, and formed 
into a map by Mr. D' Anville, 
though ſufficiently exact for the 
purpoſes of general geography, is 
not particular enough to aſcertain 
the preciſe length of its courſe, 
After winding with a rapid cur- 
rent through Thibet, it waſhes 
the border of the territory of Laſſa 
(in which is the reſidence of the 

d Lama) and then deviating 
2 an eaſt to a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
it approaches within 220 miles of 
Yunan, the weſternmoſt province 
Here it appears, as 1 


undetermined whether to attempt 
a paſſage to the ſea by the Gul 
of Siam, or by that of Bengal; 


latter, it turns fuddenly to the 
weſt through Aſſam, and enter: 
Bengal on the north-eaſt, I have 
not been able to learn the exa 
lace where it changes its name 

— as the people o Aſſam call! 
Burrampoot, it would appear 
that it takes this name on its en 


it makes a circul 
round the weſtern point of th 


Garrom. Mountains; and then 


alterin 


/ : 
N 1 


altering its courſe to ſouth, it 
meets the Ganges about 40 miles 
from the ſea. 

Father Du Halde expreſſes his 
doubts concerning the courſe that 
the Sanpoo takes after leaving 
Thibet, and only ſuppoſes gene- 
nally that it falls into the gulf of 
Bengal. M. D'Anville, his Fro 
grapher, with great reaſon ſup- 
poſed the Sanpoo and Ava River 
Y to be the ſame ; and in this he 

? was juſtified by the information 
which his materials afforded him: 

r the Burrampooter was repre- 
by ated to him, as one of the in- 
ed ferior ſtreams that contributed its 
waters to the Ganges, and not as 
he BY its equal or N and this 

was ſufficient to direct his reſearch- 
es, after the mouth of the San- 

River, to ſome other quarter. 
: he Ava River, as well from its 
hes bulk, as the bent of its courſe for 
111 ſome hundred miles. above its 
the WF mouth, appeared to him to be a 
continuation of the river in queſ- 
tion; and it was accordingly de- 
ſcribed as ſuch in his maps, the 
athority of which was juſtly 
el as deciſiye; and, till the 


apt ear 1765, the Burrampooter, as 

zul a capital river, was unknown in 
Europe. 

th On tracing this river in 1765, 


Iwasnoleſs ſurprized, at findin 

it rather 3 the Gan © by 
than at its courſe previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I found 
lo be from the eaſt ; although all 
the former accounts repreſented it 
& from the north: and this unex- 
peited diſcovery ſoon led to enqui- 
nes, which furniſhed me with an 
Kcount of its general courſe to 
Within a hundred miles of the 
Place where Du Halde left the 


\ 


vnpoo, I could no longer doubt, 


* 


* 
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that the Burrampooter and Sanpoo 
were one and the ſame river: and 


to this was added the poſitive aſſu- 


rances of the Aſſamers, "That 
their river came from the North- 
weſt, through the Bootan moun- 
tains.” And to place it beyond a 


doubt, that the Sanpoo River is 
not the ſame with the river cf 


Ava, but that this laſt is the great 
Nou —_ of Yunan ; I have in 
m eſſion a manuſcript draught 
of © Ava River, to thin 1 0 
miles of the place where Du 
Halde leaves 3 Nou Kian, in 
its courſe towards Ava; together 
with very authentic information 
that this river (named KING 


by the people of Ava) is navigab 


from the city of Ava into the pro- 


vince of Yunan in China. 
The Burrampooter, during a 


courſe of 400 miles through Ben- 


al, bears ſo intimate a reſemb- 
ance to the Ganges, except in 
one particular, that one deſcrip- 
tion may ſerve for both; The 
exception I mean is, that, duri 
the laſt 60 miles before its junction 
with the Ganges, it forms a ſtream 
which is regularly from four to 
five miles wide, and but for its 
freſhneſs might paſs for an arm of 
the ſea, Common deſcription 
fails in an attempt to convey an 
adequate idea of the grandeur of 


this magnificent object; for, 


—— Scarce the muſe 
Dares — her wing o'er this enormons 
” mals : 

Of ruſhing water ; to whoſe dread expanſe, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length 
dof evurſt,” + © + I 

Our floods are nlls———— 
Thus pouring on, it proudly ſeeks the deep, 
Whole vanquiſſi' d tide, recoiliag from the 
. ſhock, . | 
Yields to this liquid weight. 
THOMION'S 9 ASONS, 
E 2 I have 


/ 


I have already endeavoured to 
account for the ſingular breadth 
of the Megna, by ſuppoſing that 
the Ganges once joined it where 
_ "the Iſſamufty now does; and that 
"their joint waters ſcooped out its 
| "preſent bed. The preſent junc- 
tion of theſe two mighty rivers 
erde 1x produces a body 
of running freſh water, hardly to 
be equalled in the old hemiſphere, 
and, perhaps, not exceeded in the 
new. It now forms a gulf inter- 
ſperſed with iſlands, ſome of which 
naval, in fize and fertility, our 
Ille of Wight. The water at or- 
dinary times is hardly brackiſh at 
the extremities of theſe iſlands ; 
and, in the rainy ſeaſon, the ſea 
(or at leaſt the ſurface of it) is 
perfectly freſh to the diſtance of 
many leagues out. 
The Bore (which is known to 


de a ſudden and abrupt influx of 


145 — CREE or — 

ſtrait) prevails in the princip 

2 mar wit of the Gan A . and in 
the Megna; but the k 

ver, and the paſſages between the 
iſlands and fands ſituated in the 

gulf, formed by the confluence of 


the Ganges and Megna, are more 


ſubject to it than the other rivers. 
This may be owing partly, to 


| their having greater embouchures 
in proportion to their channels, 
than the others have, by care 
means a larger rtion of tide 
cis forced — —— compa- 
ratively ſmaller; and partly, to 
there being no capital openings 
near them, to draw off any confi- 
derable portion of the accumula- 
ting tide; In the Hoogly or Cal- 
cutta River, the Bore commences 
at Hoogly point (the place where 
the river firſt contracts itſelf) and 
% percepuble above  Hoogly 
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in compariſon with the 


effects of it are viſible enough by 


that buſineſs. | 


nary, that when it has been ima- 


moſt compact bodies, as gold, by 
means of the air pump, it ſou 


Town; and ſo quick is its motion, 
that it hardly employs four hour 
in travelling from one to the other, 
although the diſtance is near 50 
miles. At Calcutta, it ſometimes 
occaſions an inſtantaneous riſe of 
five feet: and both here, and in 
every other patt of its track, the 
boats, on its proach, immediate. 
2 quit the ſhore, and make for 
ſafety to the middle of the river. 
In the channels, between the 
iſlands in the mouth of the Megna, 
&c. the height of the Bore is ſaid 
to exceed twelve feet; and is ſo 
terrific, in its appearance, and 
dangerous in its conſequences, 
that no boat will venture to paſs at 
ſpring tide. After the tide. is fairly 
paſt the iſlands, no veſtige of a 
Bore is ſeen, which may be owing 
to the great width of rhe Megns, 


| anages 
between the iflands; — the 


the ſudden riſing of the tides 


* 


—r-=_ 


Of the Air that has been ſuppoſed to 
come through the Pores of the Shin, 
and of the Effects of the Perfpira- 

| tion of the Body; from Priefitley's 
Experiments in Natural Phi- 


loſophy. 


HAVE ſometimes found it ne- 

ceſſary, though it is by no 
means agreeable to me, to cor 
the miftaktes of others on the ſub- 
je& of which I am treating; and 
I muſt appropriate this ſection to 


It cannot be thought extraordi- 


gined that air 1s extracted from the 


be thought to iſſue from the _ 


in, It was alſo very natu- 
f ry 1 , that 4 
, ivjures and phlogitticates 
r, . the prr/piration of the body, 
'0 WW: ible and inſenſible, ſhould do 
of he ae and they who ſuppoſe 
in ” 10 fixed air, muſt of courſe 


he imagine, that the air contiguous 


A v the kin is continually undergo- 


or ie this change. Dr. Ingenhouſz 


| forts the former, and Mr. Cruik- 
he ant, after Sig. Moſcati, the 
liter, On both theſe ſubjects I 
hall make ſome animadverſions, 
nd likewiſe a few experiments 
tat I think will be deemed con- 
tlfve, on the ſubject of perſpi- 

jon, and ſufficient to confirm 


pit in my laſt volume. 

Dr, Ingenhouſz not only ſup- 
poſes that air is continually 42 
um the human ſkin; but he t 
uuns to collect it, in a conſidera- 
le variety of circumſtances, of 
ich be has given a particular 
wunt, p. 129. This I took the 
berty to tell him I had no doubt 
$adeception; the air that he 
und not having come from the 
in, but from the water in which 
was plunged : and both the 
ality of the air that \he found, 
{thecirceumſtances in which he 
eure it, left me no doubt 


70 pon the ſubject. It was juſt that 
> ure of fxed air and partially 
ub. plicated air, that pump wa- 


* which he recommends for the 
joſe, generally abounds with. 
ie bubbles of air riſing and ſwel- 


di. che ſame part of the ſkin, 
na- means any proof that the 
the eme from the fein : for that 


Inys the caſe with air iſſuing 
Water, the air bubbles never 
Be with the water itſelf, but 


* 


converts common 


cannot be produced. 


hat have advanced with reſpec. 


P 
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1 from ſome other body im- 
merſed 


in it. All che phænomena 
he has deſcribed may be ſeen with - 
a piece of metal, or glaſs, plunged 


in water containing air, in an ex- 
hauſted receiver; in which caſe it 
is eaſily ſhewn, that the air does 
not come from the pores of the 
metal, or of the glaſs, but from 

the water itſelf ; 
contain no air, and the ſurfaces © 
of the metal and of the glaſs be: 
carefully wiped, that appearance 


He ſays that water exhauſted of 


its air is not proper for this experi- 


ment, becauſe it readily abſorbs 


all the air as faſt as it iſſues from 
the ſkin, But if the experiment 


be made in water at all, this 
muſt be the only unexceptionable 
manner of making it; and water 
by no means abſorbs any kind of 
air ſo faſt as he deſcribes this to 


iſſue from the ſkin, and eſpecially 


ſuch a kind: of air as he deſcribes, 
a great proportion of which is air 
partially phlogiſticated. It re- 
quires a long time before water, 
in a quieſcent ſtate, will take up 
any ſenſible quantity of ſuch air 
as this, Beſides, there is nothing 
that we know of the human frame; - 
that would lead any ' perſon to 
ſuſpect that air ever iſſues. from 
the ſkin. Where are the air veſſel. 
for that ; 
their origin, or connection with 


other parts of the ſyſtem? The 


preſent ſtate of anatomy indicates 
nothing on this ſubjec. 
To Guat my friend, not my- 
ſelf, I told him I woutd make an 
experiment, which I did not doubt 
would convince him of his miſtake 
in this refpect: I did it in the 
following manner. I boiled a 
quantity of rain water, in order 
E 3 to 


r if the water 


urpoſe? and what is 
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= to expel from it all the air it might Clare, printed in Mr. 
de and then ſat with my Treatiſe on Abſceſſes) . — 

naked arm plunged in a veſſel he had confined his leg in a gat 
filled* with it, after carefully veſſel, ſo as to prevent all comma, 
viplng off, ander water, all the - nication | with the external air 
bubbles of air chat adhered to it. lime water poured into it immedi, 
But though I continued to fit in ately afterwards, came out a little 
tis manner à full half hour, not turbid. But this he would pro. 
a ſingle bubble of air made its ap- bably have found to be the caſe 
g error aftefwards, I might with a ſmall quantity. of lime wa 
ave-examined whether this water ter, poured into and out of an 
- had contained any air, beſides veſſel of the ſame ſize, on account 
what it might have been ſuppoſed of the 5 ſurface. of the. fluid 
to have imbibed from the atmo- that muſt, in thoſe circumſtances, 
ſphere in this interval; but I neg- have been expoſed to the comm 
lected to do it, and am very conhi- atmoſphere; in conſequence o 
dient it was quite unneceſſary. "which it 1s always known to at 
E ſter this I need not ſey any tract fixed air. DR. 
thing to my friend's ingenious ob- However, partly to examin 
_ fervations on the air which he took this matter more thoroughly, and 
the pains to collect from the ſkins with a variation that I had though 
of old and young perſons; and his of, I repeated the experiments or 
laudable endeayours to remove a my own perſpiration in variou 
popular prejudice concerning the ways, and they all confirmed wha 
unwholefomeneſs of the former, advanced before, viz. that th 
and the wholeſomeneſs of the latter perſpirable matter has no ſuc 
_ kind of air. RS, effect upon the air, but leaves 1 
Mr. Cruikſhank's experiments, as wholeſome, that is, as fit ft 

if they could be depended upon, reſpiration, as ever, judging b 

would both prove that fixed air is the teſt of nitrous air, which 

compoſed of common air and phlo. however, Mr. Cruikſhank doe 
- giſton, and that the perſpiration not ſay that he ever applied int) 
of animal bodies, in a healthy caſe, T7 

ſtate,” has the ſame effect upon air + Purſuing his ſteps, I faſtened 

that breathing it has, viz. phlo- moiſt ox's bladder, containin 

__gilticating it, and making it nox- about a quart of air, cloſe abo 

— which is contrary to the ex- my ancle, ſo that my foot, cle: 

periments of which I gave an ac- waſhed and warm, as his w. 

count in my laſt publication; by was expoſed to it; and I fat ne 

which it appears that the ajr under the fire, ſo as to keep my foot pr 

my arm-pits, and near other parts perly warm a full hour; Aft 
my body, was never leſs pure this I carefully withdrew my fo 

than the external air, The Aube from the bladder, without chang 
Fiontana alſo told me, that he had ing the air; and applying the te 
always found the ſame reſult in of nitrous air, the air in the bla 
experjmetits made upon himſelf. der appeared to be of the ſame dt 

But Mr. Cruikſhank ſays, (in the gree of — with the extem 

ſecond edition of his Letter to Mr, air; the meaſures of the _y 
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4 in the ſame manner to both, 
7 1.26. I alſo admitted part 
of this air to lime water, and ob- 
reed that it did not make it in 
the ſmalleſt degree turbid, 
Willing to give more time to 


this experiment, that the oppor- 
unity of this perſpiration dale 
heating the air might the 


ter, I once more faſtened the 
fader about my foot, juſt before 
[went to bed, and flept with it 
all night, keeping myſelf ſuſh- 
ciently warm, from eleven to half 


0 fix in the morning, when the 


carefully moiſtening it, and eſpe- 
cially where it was faſtened to my 
ankle, I withdrew my foot, with- 
out changing the air, and immedi- 
ately examined it. The quantity 
contained in the bladder was 40 
ounce meaſures, It did not affect 
lime water, and with reſpect to 
purity was of the ſame ſtandard 
| with common air; the meaſures 
of edn with Rig L oe * 
ha to make uſe of, bei 

in both caſes 1. 3. | n 
Icannot therefore but ſee reaſon 
to coficlude, as I did before, that 
it is only re/diration, and not the 
ben piration of the body, that in- 
jures common air. SA 


tein «th. 


0f the Reſpiration of Fiſhes ; from 
| the /ame. 
HAD formerly found that 


[ hilkes injure the air contained 
i) folution in the water in which 
they live, vol. III. p. 342; the 
vater in which they had been con- 
ined appearing to contain air of 
a worſe quality, than it did before 
155 were put into it. I had alſo 
acre obſerved the effect of water 


to it. 


ladder was quite dry. However, 


quantities of air, by the teſt o 


impregnated with fixed air, 
with nitrous air, on fiſhes put ins 
I. have fince repeated 
theſe experiments with an atten- 
tion to more circumſtances ; ani 
they both confirm and extend my 
former general concluſions, 
Having at hand ſome water 
from the Hot-well at Briſtol, 
which I had found to contain ai 
in a ſtate of great purity, I come. 
pletely filled a large phial with it 
and I put into it à few very ſmall 
ſhes, which I had provided for 
the purpoſe of theſe and other ex- 
periments, They were minows, - 
and other ſmall fiſhes, about twa 
inches in length, In this water 
they. were confined without any 
acceſs of common air till they. 
died. Way: 
After this I took equal quan- 
tities of the water in which the 
fiſhes had died, and of that out of 
which it had been taken, whe 
they were confined in it; and 
expelled from both all ag, air, 
which they would yield. That 
from the water in which no fiſhes 
had been put, exceeded in quan- 
tity that from the water in Which 
they had been confined in the pro- 
portion of three to two; and exa- 
mining the quality of both 5 
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nitrous air, the former exceeded 
the latter in a {till greater propor- 
tion. The air from the water, in 
which no fiſkes had been — 2 
was about. the ſtandard of com- 
mon air, but that which had been, 
contaminated by the reſpiration, 
as I may ſay, of the fiſhes, though 
not thoroughly phlogiſticated, was 
ſomething worſe than air in which 
a candle juſt goes out. I ſhould 
probably have found it ſtill worſe 
than this, if I had expelled and 
E 4 . examined 
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el night before I made the 


| whatever with phlogitton. | 


= $ 


examined the air immediately ; 


but the water remained in an open 


_ Experimetit upon it. 
From this experiment it may be 
concluded with certainty, that 
air contained in water, in an 
unelaſtic ſtate, is as neceſſary to 
the life of fiſhes, as air in an ela- 
Mie fate is to that of land animals, 
It is not properly vater that re- 

_ © exives the ton diſch 
_ " From the fiſhes, but the air that 
V incorporated with it. And this 
may poſſibly be the reaſon of 
= attraction 8 in many of 
experiments, there appears to 
I be between wo 25 — water; 
Whereas it n an opinion 
univerſally received among che- 
miſts, that water has no affinity 


From this experiment I had no 
doubt, but that putting fiſhes into 
Water impregnated. with air that 
- was thoroughly phlogiſticated, 
would be injürious, if not fatal to 
them, as much as the ſame kind of 

. air, In an elaſtic ſtate, is to land 
animals; and this was verified by 


the following iments ; from 
which, however, it P ars that 
fiſhes, like inſects, and ſome other 


5 prog. rate; animals, can live a 
kderable time without any 

- thing” equivalent to reſpiration, 
What "limits" that time has, may 

| Ii ſome meaſure appear from theſe 


- = 


obfervations.*” © 

I began with water that contain- 

ed, as far as we are able to diſcover, 
uns air at all. For it was rain 

Water, chat had been recently 
„ boiled 2 conſiderable time. The 
veſſel contained about three pints 
fit; and into this, without ad- 
mitting any air at all, I put nine 
! of the mall fſhes abovemention- 


s 
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at that time I took all the care [ 


of the nitrous air, that remained 


1 % 


ed, and they lived in it between | 
three and Gur hours. This ex. 
riment reſembles the putting of 
s and ſerpents into a vacuum 
only that there was no expanſion 
of air contained in them to ſwell 
their bodies in this caſe, 
., Taking the ſame water, which, 
as I obſerved, contained little or 
no air, I made it. imbibe as 


: P 
much as I could of a quantity that 
had been phlogifticated ax iron " 
filings and brimſtone, fix months [ ir 
before. Of this, however, the fe 
water would take but very little, quie 
Into a pint of this water, thus im- ay 
perfectly an I put two 100 
of the fiſhes, an they lived in it died 
near an hour. The reſult was the bon 

ſame when I impregnated an equal Ni 
uantity of the ſame water witk n 
inflammable air, For in this caſe the » 
alſo the two. fiſhes lived about an ſmall 
hour. This experiment reſemb- wate! 
led the putting of mice, and other ( 
land animals, into phlogiſticated Wi ac 
or inflammable air, which is known vit! 
to be fatal to them, but more nent 
ſuddenly. than this water was to ech 
the fiſhes, owing, I ſuppoſe, to water 
its imperfect impregnation, Beate 


When I impregnated water 
with nitrous air on a former occa- 
fion, I obſerved that fiſhes put in- 
to.it were immediately ſeized with 
convulfions, and died preſently ; 
juſt as they did in water impreg- 
nated with fixed air. But though 


could to prevent the decompoſition 


after the operatlon, filling the phial 
in which the proceſs was made 
with freſh water, by means of a 
funnel, &c. ftill a decompoſition 
of ſome ſmall part of it would ne. 
ceſſarily be made, before 1 could 
poſſibly flip the fannel into the 


nec 


4 © 0.5 Re ma 


* 


ek of the phial. To ent 
1 now Raeder the fiſhes 
uo the veſſel in which I had im- 
pregnated the water while it re- 
nained inverted in the baſon, the 
remainder of the nitrous air not 
imbibed by the water ſtill reſting 
won it; The phial I uſed con- 
nined fomething more than a 
zint, and the nitrous air occupied 
zbout one fourth of it. 

Into this veſſel, thus prepared, 
| introduced two of my ſmall 
ies, and they continued ve 
quiet, without being ſeized with 
wy convulſions, ten minutes, or 
z quarter of an hour, before they 
died, The cauſe of the convul- 
fons; therefore, in the former ex- 
priment,” muſt have been not the 
u air, properly ſpeaking, but 
the nitrous acid, though in ſo very 
ſmall a quantity, diffuſed in the 
vater, and acting like the fixed 
ur (which is only another kind 
of acid) in the water impregnated 
hilt. Whereas in this experi- 
nent the Gſhes were no other̃wiſe 
Meckel than they were in the 
water imprepnated with phlogi- 
hicated or inflammable air, except 
lat the water imbibed much 
hore of the nitrous air, and on 
lat account was ſooner fatal to 
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Vile Rein-Deer ; Barring- 
— : 
rw been a generally receiv- 
ed opinion, that the rein- deer 
[not live for any time ſouth of 
pland, or that part of North 
erica which, though of a more 


thera latitude, equals Lapland 
he rigour of its climate, 
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| Queen Chriſtina of Sweden had 


five-and-twenty of theſe . 


quadrupeds, which ſhe p 
to ſend to Oliver Cromwell, and 


which might long ſince have prov- 


ed the contrary, had they reached 

this country. | W 
Whitelock was then ambaflade? 

from England at that court, and 


endeayoured to prevail upon four 


Laplanders, who brought the reins 
as far as Stockholm, to attend 
them to England, which they re. 
fuſed to do, but ſaid they would 
take 'care of them during the 
winter, The Laplanders, how- 
ever, were very negligent in their 
charge 
were killed by the wolves, and 
the remaining ten did not long 


furvive, the climate of Stockholm 


being conſidered as too warm. 
Buffon (who is one of the lateſt 
naturaliſts that hath deſcribed the 
rein-deer) mentions, that three 
or four were not long ſince carried 
to Dantzic, where they ſoon died, 
as the temperature of the air was 


too mild for them; and in another 


part of the ſame article, he regrets 
the impoſſibility of ſeeing this 
quadruped alive in France, on 
which account he only engraves 
the ſkeleton, having procured a 
drawing from a ſpecimen in the 
Muſeum of the Royal Society. 
Pontoppidan alſo ſays, that it will 
Produc, a vain attempt to natu- 
rahze this animal 1n other coun- 
tries, as no nouriſhment can be 
found any where elſe which will 


keep them alive, ſo that they have 


riſhed. 
otwithſtanding, however, this 
moſt prevailing opinion, 1t 18 con- 
tradicted, by the fact of a buck 
rein-deer having lived near three 
years at Homerton (not far from 
Hackney), 


all - 


, for ſoon afterwards fifteen * 
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Hackney), in the cloſe of Mr. 


| 2 a merchant, 5 2 
| ofily in 1773, very ſu y. 
havin been the Ns day + 


and fem 


health. He was ſent to 


fe 
Ea land from Norway with a doe, 
which did not live more than a 
year; and Mr. Heyde hath this 
autumn £1773] received a male 
e, which were in No- 


vember laſt very healthy. Leemi- 


— 
o 


higher northern latitu 


us obſerves, that in Finmark 
they are ſubject to the epilepſy. 
Every written voy 
* = makes 


mention of this very uſeful qua- 


berg, and . Leemius, have 
given us its natural hiſtory. 


Leemius is the laſt of theſe, 


who publiſhed at Copenhagen his 


- account of Finmark Lapland in 


than any of the others, who, it is 


alive; at leaſt the upper 


1767, and reſided in that country 
more than ten 22 ; he is there- 
depended upon 


believed, never ſaw the animal 
2 antlers, 
as engraved oft berg, more 
relamble thoſe of the * — of 
the rein-deer. There is, how- 
ever, à very good. repreſentation 
of the rein in Pennant's Sy- 


nopſis of Quadrupeds 


As Leemius's work hath ſcarce- 


_ - ly found its way yet into the more 


thern parts of Europe, I ſhall 


make ſome extracts from it, with 


regard to this animal, with which 


he had ſo frequent opportunities of 


being thorou hly, acquainted, 


It is agreed by all naturaliſts to 
be peculiar to the female rein-deer, 


that they ſhould have horns as 


well as male: Leemius how- 
ever remarks,” that this is not al- 
ways the fact, ſome having none 


When the reins, however, uſe 
to the h 


druped, whilſt Scheffer, Buffon, 
N Hofb 


* 
: 


at all, as likewiſe that they loſe 
them entirely after parturition. 

The projecting brow antler at 
is not obſerved in any other ſpecie; 
of deer, the uſe of which 1 ſhould 
conceive to be a proper defence 
againſt that arch enemy the wolf; 
and Leemius accordingly mentions 
an inſtance of one rein having 
drove away two of theſe maroder; 


their antlers againſt their own 
ſpecies in the rutting time, the 
orns are frequently ſo entangled, 
that they cannot be ſeparated but 
by the aſſiſtance of the rein herd. 

If it be aſked why every ſpecies 
of deer hath not the ſame protec. 
tion ?. the anſwer ſeems to be, tha 
the ſwiftneſs of the other kind 
enables them to eſcape their pur 
er. 5 | 
Though the northern natural 
iſts ſpeak. of the expedition alſo 
with which the rein-deer will dray 
the trainean; yet I beg leave ti 
ſay, from having ſeen three o 
theſe animals, that they are rathe 
of a make calculated for the collar 
than for extraordinary ſwiftneſ 
and I have little doubt but th: 
they are the ſloweſt of their whol 

enus, except the elk, whoſe ant 
— are allo of a moſt peculi 
form, as well as ſtrength. 

I ſhould conceive likewiſe, th 
the elk makes uſe of theſe ent 
ordinary horns to remove the thic 
underwood and briars in wil 
this quadruped lives, not being 
fleet as the reſt of its genus re 
the antlers therefore are exceflvel 
wide, /as well as ſhallow, and ti 
fagged terminations ſeem not 13 

roper to perform the office of WW 1, 

W. 6 

I know well that ſome natur 
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lose ib, not being able to find out the 
n. "ſe of particular parts in ſeveral 
r alſo animals, have rather ridiculed the 
any attempt to diſcover for what pur- 
uld » they are deſigned : I am per- 
fence gaded, however, that this ariſes 
wolf; from ignorance of the habits of 
tions the animal (which is the intereſt- 
aving ing part of natural hiſtory) ; nor 
der. z it leſs true, becauſe it hath 
, uſe deen often advanced, that nature 
own toes nothing in vain. 
„ the Buffon makes but one article of 
gled, ae rein and elk; he alſo obſerves, 
bu that when the latitude begins to 
herd. de too warm for the former, the 
ecier elks are firſt to be diſcovered. 
Otec North America furniſhes, how- 
5 ever, an exception to this obſer- 


vation, becauſe reins are found in 
Newfoundland, 50% N. lat. and 
the Hudſon's-bay company have 
a noble ſpecimen of elk*s horns in 
their hall, which was ſent them 
from their forts, ſome of which 


at the ſame time that the ſituation 
is {o much more inland, and con- 
quently from- that circumſtance 
the temperature more. cold 
than might be expected, merely 
from the fort's being nine degrees 
nearer to the pole. On the other 
hand JGrand 2 met with a great 
many reins not far from Nezzin- 
koi, which is only in N. lat. 50. 
at no great diſtance from the 
Ocean. | | 

I ſhall now mention two or three 
particulars from Leemius, with 


not been noticed by other natu- 
ralifts, 


wth the greateſt avidity when the 
per part hath been ſtained by it; 
Pabbly, however, 


, 


the opening vered with hair, in the ſame man- 
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the way to their favourite lichen 

may be in part the occaſion of their 

"2 hgh finding out ſuch 
ts. 

We have the ſame authority for 

their killing a vaſt number of mice, 


which are called in the Lapland 


language Gedde Saepaw, and Le- 
mener in the Norwegian. As their 
make, however, is not deſcribed, 
and as I can find no names which. 
bear the leaſt affinity in the Fauna 
Suecica, it is impoſſible to ſettle 
the ſpecies. Poſſibly alſo the 
reins,only uſe this food when they 
can procure no other ; it is for the 
ſame reaſqa that the Lapland gulls 
are ſaid li gwiſe to feed on mice, 
and the crows to tear the linen 
which is hung to dry. Leemius, 
in other parts of his work, men- 
tions, that they devour the heads 
of theſe mice only, with the 
greateſt avidity ; which alſo may 
ariſe from want of other food, as 


ae nine degrees to the northward; . it is believed that no other qua 


druped (which chews the cud) 
deſtroys animals for. the purpoſe 
of ſuſtenance. _ 

All deſcribers of the rein have 
taken notice of the cracking noiſe 
which they make when they move 
their legs, which Hoff berg attri- 
butes to the animals ſeparating 
and afterwards bringing 8 
the diviſions of their hoof ; but 
he does not aſſign the cauſe of the 
reins ſo doing, which I conceive 
to be the following. 

The rein inhabits a country 


regard to the rein, which have which is covered with ſnow for 


gent yare of the year ; the hoof 
therefore of this quadruped is 
They are extravagantly fond of moſt admirably adapted to the 
human urine, and lick up the ſnow ſurface which it is moſt commonly 


to tread. 
The under part is entirely co. 


ner 


. 
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on a {mall | | 
This quadruped hath therefore 


may ſerve to keep them *. 


„ 


ner chat the claw of the Ptarmi- 
gaw is with feathery briſtles, which 


s almoſt the only bird that can 


endure; the rigour of the ſame 


climate. 


The hoof, however, is not only 
tected; the ſame neceſſity 


obliges the Laplanders to 
uſe ſnow ſhoes makes the extraor- 
dinary width of the rein's hoof to 


whic 


1 


be equally convenient in paſſing 
_ over ſnow, as it prevents their 


finking too deep, which they 


would 7 25 to eternally, did 
their body reſt only 


the weight o 


pant,” -; 


an inſtinct to uſe a hoof of ſuch a 
form in a ſtill more advantageous 
manner, by ſeparating it when 
the foot is to touch the ground, 
ſo as to cover a larger furface of 
ſnow. Themftant, however, the 


leg of the animal is raiſed, the 
width of the foot becomes incon- 
venient, eſpecially when it is go- 
ing 8 the wind; the hoof, 

- therefore, is then immediately 
contracted, and the colliſion of the 


darts occaſions the ſnapping, which 


Another reaſon, poſſibly, for 


this noiſe, may ariſe from Lap- 
' Hnd's being not only covered with 
than ſtumps till the zoth of Janu- 


ow great part of the year, but 
alſo for ſome time under a perpe- 
tual night; the rein is a gregari- 
ous animal, and often obliged to 
go a at way for ſuſtenance, 
probably therefore the cracking 
which they ually make, 


when the weather is remarkably 
dark. Bells round ſheep are 
known to be very convenient fer 
the ſame purpoſe, when they graze 


upon a wide extended down. 
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Leemius mentions another very 
ſingular circumſtance with regard 
to the Lapland wolves ; which is. . 
that, when they have killed the 
rein, they always place the carcaſs 
with the head towards the eaf 
and that the ſkeletons are con 
ſtantly found in ſuch poſition, 
This fact, indeed, is ſo extraordi- 
nary, that it ſhould not be too 
lightly credited; animals, how. 


ever, have undoubtedly their rea- 


ſon for, chuſing or declining cer. 
tain aſpects: the martin, for ex- 
ample, ſeldom builds its neſt 
againſt the ſouth. 

Though I have ſtated ſo many 


particulars from this writer, not 
only becauſe he is the lateſt natu- 


ralift who bath deſcribed the rein, 
but becauſe” he reſided ten years 


in Finmark ; yet I cannot but 
take notice of one paſſage in his 


work, in which I conceive he 


muſt be entirely miſtaken. 


Leemius affirms, in his ninth 


chapter, that the reins loſe their 


horns in the ſpring, which is not 
only contradicted by what Hoff. 
berg and Buffon have advanced, 


| is heard upon every motion of the but by the fact, for Mr. Heyde's 


rein. 


buck dropt his horns for two ſuc- 
ceſſive winters, but reſumed them in 
the ſpring. In one of theſe years 
they continued to be no more 


ary, when they began to ſhoot; 
on the 24th of February they were 
five or 11x inches high, covered 
with a deep pile of velvet. 
At the ſame time Leemius not 
only aſſerts this to happen other- 
wiſe, but the engravings which 
accompany his work repreſent the 
deer amongſt ſnow with their 
horns on. i 
In juſtice to Leemius, however, 
I ſhould add, that choagh = 
er 


A — fas 


& 


2 


** 


. 


K 


rere 


. * 


terg ard Juffon take notice that 
he rein loſes his horns at the ap- 
proach of winter, yet other natu- 
nlits have ſuppoſed that they 
gere of uſe in removing the ſnow 
which covers the lichen they are 
aid to be ſo fond of, and which 
b utterly inconſiſtent with this 
quadruped being deprived of them 
duing the winter. Leemius in- 
led expreſsly informs us, that 
they procure the lichen by means 
of their feet. bY ge 
As I have very frequently viſited 
Mr. Heyde's rein, I ſhall now 
mention ſome few particulars I 
happened to obſerve myſelf with 
regard to this 8 which 
b ſo ſeldom to be ſeen to the 
futhward of the Baltic. { 
This animal was _ in acloſe 
of about an acre, the graſs of 
which was rich; and he conſtantly 
{d upon ĩt churing the whole year, 
though he was much fonder of the 
licken, which was ſent over from 
Norway: by holding a little of it 
n my hand, I could at any time 
bring him to me. No animal, in- 
feed, could be better humoured, 
n he would even permit his ant- 
en to be handled when the blood 
relſelswere moſt turgid. He like- 
miſe permitted me to meaſure his 
5 which was three feet two 
and a half, being in his ſixth 

feat, and of full growth. Now 
Leemius obſerves, that the doe is 
bot ſo large as the buck; and I 
Ine meaſured the ſpecimen of a 
bee. rein, lately ſent to the Royal 
Wciety from Hudſon's-bay, which 
# about three feet in height. I 
late this compariſon, becauſe it 
Rakes me doubt with regard to 
de juſtneſs of an obſervation of 
U. de Buffon, who (in his article 
len- deer) ſuppoſes that all 


of water out of a 
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American animals are leſs than 
the ſame ſpecies in other parts of 
the globe. Mr. Pennant alſo 
takes notice, that the American 
elk is larger than the European. | 

I once ſaw this rein in Mr. 
Heyde's garden, where there was 
a conſiderable variety of flowering 
ſhrubs and foreſt-trees, all of 
which he browzed upon except the 
elder ; he alſo pad a great deal 
pond, 

I have therefore little doubt but 
that this quadruped will live with- 
out the Lapland lichen, to which 
it only hath, perhaps, recourſe, 
— there is in thoſe latitudes 
no other ſuſtenance during the 
winter. 22 | 

I have, indeed, procured ſome 
of this lichen, which I have taſted, 
and conceive from thence it may 
be a nouriſhing food either to 
man or beaſt; it 1s, however, by 


no means peculiar to Lapland, as 


we have much of the ſame on our 
own heaths. In one reſpect, in- 
deed, the rein fares better in Eng- 
land than in Lapland, as Hoff- 
berg and all other naturaliſts ſpeak 


much of its ſuffering from an in- 


ſect, which they term the Oeſtrus 


Tarandi. We have, perhaps, 
the ſame gad-fly in England, = 
they are not ſo numerous, and 
Mr. Heyde's rein did not ſeem to 
feel much inconvenience from 
this perſecution. 

Le Brun obſerves, that the rein 
carries his head ſo high, that the 
horns touch the back; and it is 
not therefore improbable that 
theſe antlers may be given them 
as a means of removing theſe very 
troubleſome inſects, 8 

The ſame traveller takes notice, 
that the chiefs of the Samoieds 


have ſometimes fix or eight of 
chem 


% 


ed value is, that the opera 


— 


them to draw their traineaus, and 
that they never ſweat, notwith- 
Kanding their being often much 


_ preſſed, but pant with their 
* tongues out, juſt as Em 
„ . 


do after a ſevere courſe. 


Leemius alſo informs us, that 


after being hard driven they loſe 


- their ſight frequently for three or 


four days. 


I have before obſerved, that 


- Mr. Heyde's buck rein was very 


good humoured ; poſſibly, how- 
ever,” if he had been harneſſed, 
I ſhould not have foùnd him fo 
traftable, for on account of its 


greater docility, a gelt rein bears 
a much better price in Lapland, 


vanc- 
tion 
being but aukwardly, 
the owners frequently loſe them: 
for the ſame reaſon the poorer 


and another cauſe for the 


Laplanders only harneſs the doe. 


„ 


— Ms. 


i 


_ the ſame Author. 


/ HE bat is fo dif: ean 
1 | animal, that we are gene- 
rally defirous of avoiding it rather 
than examining into its habits ; 
the conſequence of which averſion 
is, that we are more i t with 
regard to its natural hiſtory, than 


; — ny any. other animal of the 


Hideous as it may appear to our 
eyes, yet, if we are to believe 
Johnſon (who 15 awriter of merit) 
there is a perpetual alliance be- 


" tween them and pigeons, inſo- 


much, that if the head of a bat is 


+ fixed upon the top of a pigeon- 
| houſe, the pi 4 
it. I 
cannot 


s will never leave 
8, however, that I 
this animal hath any 


well as teats. 


Of the Bat, or Rere-Mouſe ; * 


other friend or ally, and 

naturally be — by —_— ; 
other inſets of the night, as much b 
as hawks are the terror of or 
ſmaller birds; nature is one per. [; 
. ſcene of warfare, for the *: 
ake of food, and bats again be. ti 
come the prey of owls. _ 

A friend of mine kept one for 
ten days, and was much amuſed 
with its- manner of taking flies, 
on which it chiefly lived: Lin. 
nzus hath claſſed it with his pri. 
mates, at the head of which ſands 
Man: a more natural arrangement, 
perhaps, might have exalted thi 
animal; to the order of angel, 
they are depicted with wings 


I never met with any one whe 
had taſted a bat: and, indeed 
with us they are ſo diminutive 
that the morſel ſhould be as deli 
cate as it is ſmall. In the iſland 
of Mauritius, however, when 
they are very large, the ſeamet 
conſider them as dainties. The) 
are innumerable, and ſome © 
large as goſhawks, and the ſeamet 
joy 2 them as rabbits ; they hang 
in ſwarms on the boughs of tl 
trees, by claws fixed at the ex 
treme part of their wings, ant 
their monkey faces turned down 
wards.” In the time of falcon 


they were given to hawks as a re [ 
medy for the falling ſickneſs. ſap 
From its likeneſs to a movie whe 
the ſynonym is formed in ma w! 
languages, the French terming , kun 
chauve-ſauris and ratpernade. I into 
Dutch, Vleermuys, The G plac 
mans, Fleder-mauſch. The Danny Tron 
Flaggermuus. The Swede Lin 
Flader-mus; The Spanize be 
Mur-cielago. As for our mode erer 
name of Bat, I do not b 


whence we apply it to this — 


hit it was anciently called rere- 
7 from the Anglo Saxon 
jnenemurſ”+ Our blafoners alſo 
i this word. In the Greek and 
latin, however, the name is taken 
rom its appearing only during the 
tight ou & veſper tilio. f 

6$eroque trahunt a veſpere nomen.“ Ov. 

Different ſpecies, or varieties 
of bats, are found in moſt quar- 
en both of the old and new 
world ; but for an enumeration 
of theſe T ſhall refer to Mr. Pen- 
jant's moſt —— _ of 

uadrupeds, and after obſerving, 
> ſome of thoſe in America — 
ſuppoſed to ſuck the blood of per- 
bus aſleep, I ſhall confine myſelf 
to thoſe of our own iſland. 

That moſt able . naturaliſt Mr. 
Ray takes notice of but one ſpe- 
cies, though Mr. Pennant con- 
teiyes that we have four. No- 
thing can exceed both the diligence 
ind accuracy of Ray, but the com- 
non averſion to theſe animals 
ſeems to have have prevented both 
um and others from either catch- 
ing or examining many ſpecies. 
aving but two - teats, it is 


more than tu /o young ones, which, 
cording to Pliny, they fly about 
with on their back. | 

If this is true at all, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe” that it only takes place 
Wen the young are to be taught 
b fly, as they may be more eally 
hunched from their parents back 
ſito the air, than from any other 
place, They cannot riſe at all 
rom the ground, according to 
Linnzus; and in this fituation 
lierefore they ſeem diveſted of 
wy. pretenſion to be deemed 
birds, if their being vivtparous, 
ad having no beaks, did not ſuf- 


ſuppoſed that they never produce 
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fictently exclude them, as well as 
2 — nad of feathers. As to 

eir having wings, a flying fiſh, 
or the gying — 4 for 
the ſame reaſon be conſidered as 
birds. 

But the moſt intereſting part in 
relation to this animal, is its ſtate 
of torpidity during the winter, to 
which it is induced probably from 
want of flying: inſects for its food, 


as ſeems to be the caſe with the 


ſwallow tribe. | 

In this of the natural hiſ- 
tory of this animal, I am much 
indebted to the communication of 
a moſt ingenious correſpondent, 
who knows where to find them 
torpid at any time. during the 


winter, and more particularly an 


a large cavern near Torbay. 

The prevailing notion that they 
hang always in cluſters touching 
each other is not true, as this de- 
pends entirely upon their having 
a proper opportunity of adhering 
to the place from which they are 
— they ſometimes, there- 
fore, are in contact, and often at 
conſiderable diſtances, but always 
fix themſelves by both their feet. 
Martial ſays of the dormouſe, 
that it is fatter during its ſtate of 
torpidity than when it revives. I 
therefore begged to know from 
Mr. Corniſh, whether this was 
the caſe with bats during the win- 
ter,/ who informs me that the fact 
does not hold with regard to the 


one or the other, and that bats 


mute whilſt they are thus ſuſpend- 
ed, Both dormice and bats loſe 
from five to ſeven grains in weight 
during a fortnight, whilſt in a 
ſtate of torpidity. | 
Bats on the whole fare better 
during a hard than a mild winter, 
for warm weather not only awakens 
them, 
1 


un 2a . * 
, , * . 
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them, but promotes their power which do i 
of 9 whilſt at the ſame 7 my _y uring th 
time cannot procure the That diſtinguiſhed anaton; 
TJ ood of which they are in ſearch. Mr. John Hunter, — 
This holds likewiſe with regard ſion to diſſect bats during che 
. to. bees, which are better pre- winter, applied to me to procure 
ſerved in a dark room than if ex- him ſome from Devonſhire, know. 
to the air whilſt torpid, be- ing that I had a correſpondence 
cauſe ſometimes they are awaken- with Mr. Corniſh, who could at 
ed by the mild temperature of the any time reſort to their lurking 


weather, when there are no flowers places. | bi 
for their ſupport. XVI accordingly requeſted Mr. ei 
s As bats mute whilſt torpid, Corniſh to ſend up a dozen of WW: 


there is alſo a circulation of the bats in their ftate of torpidity, 
blood, for. Mr. Corniſh having which he was ſo obliging as to do 
applied a thermometer to he bod oy the next . conveyance; but , 
of one perfectly aſleep, whi ough he had packed them with [ 
ood at 36, the heart beat 60 the greateſt care, they died, 2 t 
times in a minute; the ſame bat Mr. Corniſh apprehended, befors 
being awakened ſo as to fly weak- they reached London. The mo. 
. the thermometer applied in tion of the 2 probably oc. [ 
ſame manner roſe-to 38, and caſioned this diſappointment, a; Whapp 
the heart beat 100 times in a alſo that they did not hang in their Ide 
minute. | _ uſual attitude, nor in the proper I beer 
They have been, however, ob- temperature of air. If they had Ib 
ſerved to continue in their torpid continued to live, Mr. Corniſh e. 
ſtate when the thermometer, plac- informed me, that though one ul 
ed in the air, hath been at 48, could perceive no motion in them, ¶ dri. 
l which is ten degrees warmer than yet if placed in contact with a pro. Wſpidit 
i the animal when awakened ac- crevice, they would however I! 
# | _ cording to this experiment. pe themſelves by their claws. ref 
HIV Moſt of the bats rouſed by irri- Theſe bats were kept for ſome Wit 
mation have not ſurvived more than time by Mr. Hunter before he e th 
three days, but then it is tated would abſolutely pronounce them Pic 
that the weather became colder, to be dead, and afterwards, at 
© Frequent. attempts have been Sir Aſhton Lever's, before they For 
made to revive them . after this were /et up; but though they ne. Ping 
ſeeming death, but they have all ver ſhewed any ſigns of life, yet Prat 
proved ineffectual. | their bodies did not putrify. The ,t 
_ © Having defired Mr. Corniſh to ſame thing I had occaſion to ob- Wie th 
make ſome experiments with an ſerve with regard to ſome torpid 
- air-pump on torpid bats, he in- martins which were ſent to ne 
forms me that his apparatus for from Somerſetſhire, and which 1 Wile; 
that purpoſe is not d as it wiſhed Mr. Hunter to diſſe inci 
ſhould be, but that he is of opi- Theſe birds alſo did not revive bag 
nion, from ſome imperſect trials, but no ſigns of putrefaction 28: y 
that they are not ſo ſoon affected peared, though they where kept? e 
| by want of air, as other animals, conſiderable time. * per 
* | Ys. 


- 
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here it may be obſerved, 
Eggs He heat, ſuch as the 
doom or hand, is the moſt hkel 
to bring id animals to life, 
which 2 killed by being 
laced too near the fire, from the 
common; prejudice, that one can- 
wot have too much of à good 


For a more immediate teſt of 
lie in the animal, it will ſhrink 
cither upon the touch, or holding 
z lighted candle near it. 


, 
— — _ 


— "_ 
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On the Torpidity of the Swallow 
Tribe when they diſappear. From 
the ſame Author. 


N the foregoing treatiſe upon 
the migration of birds, the 
appearance and diſappearance of 


the fwallow-tribe hath ww gear 


teen touched upon; but I think 
better to reſerve, for a ſepa- 
e diſſertation, what more par- 
ticularly relates to their being 
luring the winter in a ſtate of tor- 
pity, "> + | 

ha for many years attended 
refully to the motions of theſe 
birds from the latter end of March 
d the latter end of April, at 


nuch time I have travelled into, 


t returned from, North Wales. 
For the laſt twelve - years the 
pring. ſeaſons in that part of 
preat Britain have been generally 
iy, the eaſt winds prevailing dur- 
is the month of April. 
The conſequence hath been, 
ut on my journey towards 
ales, or upon my arrival in the 
mcpality, I have perhaps ſeen 
ngoling ſwallow or ſwallows ; 
1 5 the weather growing 
* (evere, they have diſappear- 
| Peraps. for a fortnight or 
You, XXIV. 


* 


— 6 5 
more, ſo that I never hate been 
able to procure any, though I 
have ſent people out with guns to 
ſhoot them. My inducement war 
to examine them upon their firſt 
appearance, and to ſee in what 
p b. they might be, both as to 
caſe and plumage; as alſo what 
they might feed upon before many 
winged inſects are to be found. 

Upon my return towards Lon- 
don 1 have commonly ſeen five or 
fox ſkimming over the river So 
near the gate of the town of Ru- 


thin, which is called Porthydwr. 


After this, it hath commonly 
happened, that I have not ob- 
ſerved any of this tribe of birds 
but at the diſtance of 20, 30, or 
40 miles, and this always de- 
pending upon the approach to 
rivers or ponds, ſo that I could 
be tolerably certain where I might 
expect to obſerve the. 
Theſe circumftances ſeem to me 
very decifive, that ſwallows are 
concealed near the place where 
they begin to appear ; and on firſt 
conſideration of theſe facts it may | 
be perhaps inferred, that theſe 
birds are all to be found under 
the water; it muſt however be 
recollected, that they probably 
procure more food in ſuch fitua- 
tions when on the wing, whatevar 
may have been their winter reſi- 
dence. By the latter end of April 
the ſwallow-tribe appears in num- 
bers. | | 
1 ſhall now ftate ſuch facts as I 
have myſelf obſerved, or received 
from ingenious correſpondents, in 
relation to each ſpecies of ſwal- 
low, and without hefitation make 


my own inferences, leaving them 


to be correted by thoſe who may 
be more fortunate in collecting 
more deciſive inſtances. Ye 


: te 


I ſhall begin with the fvalloxr, 
as Mr. Pennant does in his Bri- 
tſh Zoology ; and premiſe that 
I mean the ſpecies whoſe tail is 
moſt forked, and-which is marked 
with a red ſpot on the forehead. 
and chin, rt" 

This bird appears the firſt of its 
tribe, and (as I conceive at leaſt) 
hides itſelf under water during 


*. 


the winter, becauſe, in the few 
inſtances - where the relater hath 


Veen able to particularize the 


| ſpecies thus found, it hath happen- 


ed to be a ſwallo w. WET 
There is ſcarcely a treatiſe on 
ornithology, written in the Nor- 


thern parts of Europe, which does 
not allude to the ſubmerſion of 
ſwallows during the winter, as a. 

almoit as well known as their 
peopling the air during the ſum- 
mer; and becauſe the name cf 


Linnæus is reſpected by - moſt of 


the incredulous on this head, I 
copy from him the following words 


in the deſcription of the bird. 
7 Hirundo [ Ruftica}, habitat 
in Europæ domibus intra tectum, 
unaque cum urbica demergitur, 


vereque emergit.“ 
It is alſo clear from the ex- 


| 2 of demergitur (though per- 


aps not claſſical) that this na- 


turaliſt conceived theſe birds hid 


themſelves under water during 
the winter; and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that he ſeems to have ſtat- 
ed it after a proper examination, 


becauſe in the Fauna Suecica, 


publiſhed five years before, he 
omits the mention of this circum- 


ſtance. | 


As the inſtances of ning ſwal- 
lows under water are moſt com- 
mon in the Northern parts of Eu- 


ws ab 


rope, I ſhall begin with the teſti- 
eh | 
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mony of the inhabitants of that 
part of the globe. x 
Mr. Peter Brown, a Norwegian 
and ingenious painter, informs me 
that from the age of 6 to 1), 
whilſt he was at ſchool near Sheen. 
he with his companions hath con. 
ſtantly found ſwallows in numbers 
torpid under the ice, which co- 
vered bogs, and that they have 
often revived upon being brought 
into a warm room, 7 
Baron Rudbeck, a Swediſh gen. 
tleman, who was not long fince 
in England, hath aſſured me that 
this fact was ſo well known in 
Sweden as to leave no doubt with 
any one. 8200 
Mr. Stephens, A. S. S. informs 
me, that when he was 24 years of 
age, a pond of his father's (Who 
was vicar of Shrivenham in Berk. 
ſhire) was cleaned during the 
month of February, that he picked 
up himſelf a cluſter of three or 
four ſwallows (or martins) which 
were caked together in the mud, 
that the birds were carried into 
the kitchen, on which they ſoo 
afterwards ew) about the room, 
in the preſence of his father, mo 
ther, and others, particularly the 
Rev. Dr. Pye. Mr. Stephens alſ{c 
told me that his father obferveda 
the time, he. had read of fimila 
inſtances in the Northern writers 
Though I have Rated theſe bin 
to have been either ſwallows © 
martins, I rather ſuppoſe them i 
have been the former, from the 
being found under water. 
The compilers of the Encycl 
ie (art. Mort.) have infert 
the following obſervation and fa 
in relation to ſwallows diſcover 
in the ſame ſituation. 


«« Pluſieurs oiſeaux paſſent . 


it Phyver Tous les eaux, telles 
& les El, qui loin d'aller 
nivant Perrenr populairs fort accre- 
lle, dans les climats plus chauds, 
þ precipitent au fond de la mer, 
4 lacs, & des rivieres,” &c.” | 

lr is there alſo ſtated, that Mr. 
rilconet, a phyſician, living at 
Pris, had ſeen in onè of the pro- 
rihces, © une maſſe de terre que 
[8pecheurs avoient tirẽe de l'eau; 
pres avoir lavee & debronillee, 
j| appercut que ce n'etoit autre 
choſe qu'un amas d*hirondelles,”” 
which, on being brought to the 
fre, revived, the fiſhers declaring 


that this was not uncommon. 

| The late ingenious Mr. Stilling- 
rms feet informs us, that one ua. 
s of WW s being found at the bottom 
who Wi of a pond in winter, and brought 
erk- s life by warmth, was atteſted 
the WW th him by a gentleman of charac- 
*ked ter, 397 | ; 
e or Some years ago the moat of 
nicht Aix.la-Chapelle was cleaned dur- 
nud, ng the month of October, and 


the water let out for that purpoſe, 
when on the fides of the moat, 
and much below the parts which 
had been covered with water, a 

t number of ſwallows were 
ten to all appearance dead, but 
heir plumage not impaited; 

Du Tertre mentions, that a 
Ruſſian of credit had told him, 
tlat, a piece of ice in a village of 
Miſcovy having been brought into 
houſe with ſwallows in it, they 
Wl revived.” 

There ate ſeveral reaſons why 
rallows ſhould not be frequently 
lus found; ponds are ſelgoin 
tleindd in the winter, as it is 
ach cold work for the labourers, 
nd the ſame inſtinct which 
pompts the bird thus to conceal 
elf, inflrudts it to chooſe ſuch a 


October, during 


\ 
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place of ſecurity, that common 
accidents will not diſcover it, 

But the ſtrongeſt reaſon for ſuch 
accounts not being more nume- ' 
rous, is, that facts of this ſort are 
ſo little attended to; for though T - 
was born within half a mile of the 
pond hear Shrivenham, arid have 
always had much curiofity with * 
* to the natural hiſtory of 
anlmals, yet I never heard a ſylla- 
ble about this very material and 
intereſting intelligence till very 
lately. 

To theſe inſtances I muſt alſo 
add, that ſwallows may be con- 
ſtantly taken in the month of 
the dark nights, 
whilſt they ſit on the willows in 
the Thames; and that one may 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly fill a large 
ſack with them, becauſe at this time 
they will not ſtir from the twigs, 
when you lay your hands upon 
them. This looks very muc Eke 
their beginning to be torpid be- 
fore they Hide themſelves under 
the water. : 

A mari near Bren- fofd ſays, 
that he hath caught them in this 
ſtate in the eyt oppoſite to that 
town, even ſo late as November. 

I ſhall conclude the proofs on 
this firſt head by the dignified te ſ- 
timony of Sigiſmond 15 of Po- 
land, who affirmed, on his oath, 
to Cardinal Commendon, that he 
had frequently ſeen ſwallows 
which were found at the bottom 
of lakes. y 

I ſhall now proceed to the ſe- 
cond ſpecies of the ſwallow-tribe, 
called a Martin, which hath no 
colours but black and white, hath 
a ſhorter tail- than the preteding, 
and builds commonly under he . 
eaves of houſes. 

I may be miſtaken, but I 

3 


ſhall 
here 


that this {| 


— 


here again hazard a conjecture 
ies does not hide it- 
ſelf under water during the win- 
ter, but rather in the crevices of 
rocks or other proper lurking 
places above ground, as moſt of 
thoſe Which have been diſcover- 
ed in ſuch fituations have been 
märtins. 


The inſtances of this fort are ſo 


numerous from all parts, that to 
bring them within a moderate 
eompaſs I muſt only ſelect a few 
of om. promiſing thoſe who are 
incredulous, that I can moſt rea- 
_ dily furniſn many more than I 
| hall now produce. 

I ſhall begin with a letter dated 


Towyn in Merionethſhire, 


Aa i - 
dated March 22, 1773. 


_ Rtra®t from a Letter relative to 


torpid Martins. 


bees  Towyn, Merionethfhire, 


Sr, March zz, 1773. 
I received yours; and accord- 
ing to your defire I made as much 
enquiry as I could concerning the 
— Richard Hugh, a 
boatman at Aberdyſyny, tells me, 
that he lived with Mr. Anwil about 
twenty years > 
were found by Mr. Anwil him- 


ſelf, who ordered him, with ſome . 


| others of his ſervants, to go along 
with him to ſee them; and the 


faid Richard Hugh really believes 


that. there were ſome thouſands of 
them; and Mr. Anwil, with his 


'- own hand, put ſome of them into 


2 part of the cliff which remained 


in the rock; they could at firſt 
ſcarcely perceive life in them, but 


ſoon they began to crawl a little, 


then they carried ſome into the 


houſe, andcheld them near the 
— fire, when they became pretty 
; 7 Rs 


— . 


when they 


ſhou 
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lively, Richard Hugh cannot 


regollect who was the perſon that 


ſaw them beſide himſelf and Mr, 
Anwil, neither can he remember 
exactly what month it was; but 
he is ready to make oath, that it 
was a very uncommon time of yea; 
to ſee ſwallows, and to the beſt of 
his memory it was either the lat. 


ter end of January or the begin. 


ning of February. I went t 
Mr. Griffich Evans at Tymaut, 
to aſk, whether he had heard any 
thing of them ; and he told me, 


that he now well remembers to 


have heard Mr, Anwil telling a 
deal about them, how remark. 
able it was to fee them at ſuch time 
of the.year, and he believes it was 
about twenty years ago; and Mr. 
Griffith Evans ſays he is poſitive 
that it is true. Alſo one Hugh 
Richard, a very credible old man 
in this town, ſays, that he really 
heard Mr, Anwil mentioning 
them.“ | 

-F have another account of the 
ſame ſort with regard to ſwallows 
(or martins) being Yiſcovered, 
about 16 years ago, at Yew-Law 
Caſtle, near Hawarden, in Flint. 
. < 

I have received: alſo the ſame 
kind of information relative to 
torpid ſwallows, in Carnarvon- 
ſhire, and Caſtleton in Derby, 
ſhire. 

Sir William Bellers told the 
late Dr. Chauncay that he hap- 

ned to ſtop at a Fiſherman's 
Rouſe in Cornwall, whoſe net had 
been much torn by a large clod of 
earth, which, upon being examin- 
ed, was very full of ſwallows, that 
awaked from their torpidity upon 
being brought near the fire. | 

2 rather ſuppoſe howeyer that 


they were mirtins, from the ct: 
2 cumſtance 


„ mie 


Se. 


e S 


La, 
— - 
a_ 
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cunftance of their being found in 
z large clod of earth, which had 
avg dropt from the bank a 


tle while before. 
By a letter from Dr. Finley, 


Provoſt of the college of New 


lerſey, dated May 1, 1765, to 
of the Dr. Chandler, = ſoon 
:fterwards communicated to the 
Royal Society, It ars that the 
ſame notion prevails in America, 
with regard at leaſt to ſome ſpe- 
cies of their ſwallows. Kalm alſo 
meytions their being found torpid 
in holes and clefts of rocks near 
Albany, 

Dr. Pallas .gives an account 
that on the 18th of March a ſwal- 
low (perhaps martin) was brought 
to him, near Uſa, which had 
been found in a field, to all ap- 
pearance lifeleſs, but having re- 
mained a quarter of an hour in a 
warm room, it flew about, and 
lved-fome days, till killed by ac- 
cident, | 
Mr. Corniſh, an ingenious ſur- 
geon, who reſides at Totneſs in 
Devonſhire, was fiſhing in the ri- 
ver. Dart, at the beginning of 
November, 1774, and on a very 
warm day obſerved ſeyeral mar- 


tins iſuing from ſome large rocks, 


overgrown with ivy and thicket. 
On this appearance, at ſuch a 
lime of the year, he deſiſted from 
ks amuſement, that he might 
nore attend to the motions of 
theſe birds, which had been 
drought out of their winter-quar- 
ers by the fineneſs of the weather, 
tie fun at that time ſhining ſtrong 
i the rocks. They continued to 
lit backwards and forwards for 
Wnoſt half an hour, keeping very 
rr together, and never flying in 
lied line, nor when at the far- 


theſt above a hundred yards diſ- 


tant from the rocks, cloſer to 


which they now (as the ſun lows 
ered) began to gather very faſt. 
Their numbers were then leflened 
conſiderably, and in a very ſhort 
time they all returned to the iſe 
ſures of the rocks, from whence 
they had been induced to ven- 
ture out by the warmth of the 
evening. Mr. Corniſh concludes 
this account by aſſerting very 
poſitively, that there was not one 
ſwallow amongſt theſe martins. 

The ſame ingenious naturaliſt 
afterwards mentions, that he hath 
ſeen martins at Totneſs in the 
months of December and January, 
though he never obſerved a ſwal- 
low at that ſeaſon ; in which fact 
he is confirmed by a perſon whoſe 
name is Didham, and who ſaw 
two martins on the 26th of De- 
cember at a' place called Syffer- 
ton. | 

I ſhall here ſubjoin other facts 
of the ſame kind, which I have 
received from the ſame good au- 
thority, 

Mr. Manning, a ſurgeon of re- 


22 in Kingſbridge, when a 


y, and in ſearch of ſparrows 
neſts, on a headland called the 
Hope, pulled out from under the 
thatch of an uninhabited | houſe 
great numbers of ſwallows (or 
martins) which he confidered as 
dead, but they afterwards reviv- 
ed; and their number amounted 


to more than 40. Mr. Manning 


recollects the fact at preſent as 
it had been more recent, and 
likewiſe remembers, that the plu- 
mage was in perfect order; which 
was the caſe alſo with ſome mar- 
tins, which I received myſelf dur- 
ing the winter, from Camerton 
F 3 in 
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in Somerſetſhire, in which there 
was not the leaſt mark of putre- 


Another perſon drew out a great 


Eg number of martins from the wall 
of an old caſtle in Wales during 


winter, and the heat of his hands 


recovered ſome of them ſo as to 


. 

Again, a plumber in Mr. Cor- 
niſh's neighbourhood hath made 
a ſolemn depoſition, that being 
at work on the leads of Foraby- 


houſe (fituated on the ſea-coaſt 
in Torbay) early in the ſpring, 
ke found in ſome of the ciſterns ; 


. \Neveral martins : that he at firſt 


- - 


— 


left by the ſwallows in winter, 


weather becomin 

. Hooper, 

formed me, that martins were ſeen 
| ae Hampthire ſo 


| 


ſome, 


believed them to be dead; but as 


they looked not at all decayed, 
he began to ſuppoſe they might 
be only aſleep,” and that in con- 


ſequence of this idea, curioſity 
tempting him to hold one of them 
in his hand for a few minutes, the 


bird became ſtrong enough to fly 


wo or three yards, | - 


Eyrcher ſpeaks of a deep cavern 


high up the Teverone, which the 
mountaineers told him was never 


The Rev. Dr. Boſworth ob- 
ſerved five ſwallows (or martins) 

out of the wall of Merton 
College, Oxford, during the 
month of January, which returned 
again to their dormitories on the 
colder. | 
„R, 8, hatk in- 


te as Chriſtmas, in 1772, when 
Is fljes alſo began to be trouble- 
I ſhall here ſubjoin the 
words of a letter on this ſubject 
from an eye witneſs, „ As my 


neighpours and ſelf were ſtanding 
is the churchyard, we told four- 
teen on the wing at one time, 


' 


near the Eaſt end of the church, 


and could fee others flying about 


over my houſe, and different parts 
of the town,” Mr, Rickman 
went home, and immediately 
wrote the following memorandum 
in his almanackx: „Dec. 9. 1772, 
This day a conſiderable AU in 
of martins or ſwallows were ſeen 
round the church. They were in 
indefinite numbers (as during the 
ſummer), and flew with as much 
velocity as at that time of the 
year. They decreaſed” daily till 
the 23d of December, after which 
I have not heard of one being 
ſeen,”” - 

I have alfo received an account 
of two ſwallows or martins appear. 


ing on the 2iſt of December, in 


this ſame year, vix. 1772, at or 
near the town of Pool, in Dor. 
o 

I am laſtly informed, by an in- 
telligent ſervant of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie, that being 
with his maſter at Lord Strafford's 
in Yorkſhire, ſeven or eight years 
ago, the latter end of O ober, a 


converſation began with the game- 


keeper about ſwallows crofling the 
ſeas; which the game-keepor diſ- 
believed, becauſe he ſaid he could 
then carry any one to ſome neigh. 
bouring coalworks, where he was 
ſure of finding them by that time, 
On this many of the ſervants at- 
tended him to the coalpits, where 
ſeveral martins were obſerved in 
torpid ſtate, but ſhewed motions 
of life upon their being brought 
near to the fire 

Moſt of theſe inſtances are 0 
well atteſted, that I conceive 1 
cannot be diſputed by any 0 
that martins at leaſt appear occa- 
fionally throughout the winth 


whenever the weather is. 9 
| avs 
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/ mild, and which agrees with 
N what Sir William Hamilton hath 
5 formed me, in relation to his 


ſcarcely erer paſſing between Na- 
iy and Puzzuoli without ſeeing 
ſame of theſe birds, when the ſea- 


2. ſon at that time of the year was 
"NAS 

- i ith regard to the third ſpe- 
7 cies of ſwallows, the ſand martin, 
he have never been able to collect 
ch deciſve inſtance of their being 
the obſerved at all during the winter, 
till though poſſibly ſometimes not diſ- 
ich tiogmiſhed from the more com- 
ng mon, martin 5 I will not thercfore 

pretend to conjecture what may be 
unt their. peculiar lurking places, 
ar- though, I conceive that they un- 


in doubtedly. have ſüch. I have 
* however been negatively informed 
ore that they are not found in the 
holes where they make their neſts. 
in- This bird is commonly fo diſtant 
züt Wi fromthe habitation of man, and 
* is ſo much in the dark, that its 
-d's habits are not eaſily attended to. 
ears As for the fourth ſpecies, call- 
„ade, which is well known 
me- by its ſuperior ſize, and being 
the almoſt entirely black, Linnzus aſ- 
dif. erte, that it winters in the holes 
ld of churches. 
gh. I have however the followin 
was inſtance of their ſometimes — 
me. 2 places of concealment. 
The, Rev. Mr. Williams of 
here I Bilbop's Waltham in Hampſhire 
in 2 found three ſwifts in the battle- 
ions e ents of an old flint tower be- 
longing to that town .during the 
winter, which being brought into 
2 warm room ſhewed ſigns of life, 
bat aſterwards hanging them up 
ua paper bag cloſe to the kitchen 
are they were either ſtifled by the 
cloſeneſs of the bag, or killed by 
fe wo great heat, See alſo an 


— 
— 


inſtance of three Fifts being ſoun 1 
in an old oak during the winter, 
which, on being laid before th: 
fire, ſoon © recovered itrength 
enough to fly about the room,, 
though they died ſoon after. Ari- 
ſtotle indeed afſerts, that in 
Greece the ſwift never diſappears, 
Patras a wiv rus rad 
nr. 72G. 42, ; | Ws 
T ſhall now endeavour to cor- 


roborate theſe facts with regard to 


moſt of the ſpecies of ſwallows be- 
ing obſerved during the winter 
either in a torpid ſtate, or on the 
wing, by ſome other pas: which 
ſeem to make. ftrongly againſt the 
periodical migration of ſuch birds 
acroſs oceans. | _ 
They who maintain this opi- 
nion, always ſuppoſe that theſe 


birds paſs to the northward upon 


the approach of fpring, in great 
flocks; of which however I have 
not been able to find any inſtance 
in what hath been printed on this 


ſubject, except what is ſtated in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of 
a number having lighted upon 
the fails of Sir Charles Wager's 
fleet in the Channel. TI flatter 
myſelf alſo, that I have L*. a 
revious eſſay) fully anſwered any 
inferences to be drawn from this 
relation in ſupport of migration; 
and muſt likewiſe repeat, tha 
ſuch inftances muit happen as re- 
ularly as the return of the ſea- 
Has, did ſwallows then paſs to the 
northward, | 
But this 1s not all, as, ifI can 
depend upon my own obſerva. 
tions, as well as thoſe of others, 
ſwallows ſhould, according to this 
ſuppoſi tion, always firſt appear in 
flocks on the Southern coaſt of 
this iſland; whereas they are ſeen 
but in ſmall numbers, diſperſed 
F 4 
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almoſt equally over all parts of 
it, and if any cold weather hap- 
| pens they then immediately diſ- 
appear, being obſerved in the ſame 
numbers again when the mild 
weather is more confirmed, and 
are afterwards joined by myriads 


from every lurking place and re- 


treat. 


All animals are endowed with 


a providential inſtinct to avoid 
what may be prejudicial to them, 


und therefore it ſhould ſeem that 


the ſwallow tribe would never 
leave the coaſt of Africa in their 
ſpring migration to the North- 
ward till a month later than they 
generally appear, as then there 
would be no occaſion for a ſudden 
retreat on the froſts, which are fo 


frequently „ "> 116 in the early 


parts of our 
ever in their to 
not reſiſt the 
firſt genial weather, but know 
where to ſecure themſelves when 
it becomes ſevere. 

That the ſwallow-tribe are con- 
Cealed during the winter, not far 

from the Pike where they have 

been hatched, - may .be- inferred 
from the following facts. 

Mr. Stephens, F. S. A. hath 
informed me that martins conti- 
nued to have a neſt for 16 years 
together in the hall of an old 
houſe” which belongs to him at 
Camerton in Somerſetſhire, tho? 
the door was conſtantly ſhut dur- 


pring. Lying how- 
, 88 can- 


ing the night, and ſometimes for 


a few hours during daylight, 
when the parent birds ꝓuſt have 
been not a little impatit to feed 
their neſtlings, þ 

The ſame fact hath been at- 


teſted to me by Mr. Sanxay, with 
tegard to the 5 ch of a gentle- 


man's houſe in 


1d influence of the 


erbyſhire, though 


the birds did not continue to build 
for ſo many years as in the pre. 
ceding inſtance. 

The following fact relates 1 , 
ſwallow which built for two year, 
together on the handles of a pair 
of garden ſheers, that were fuck 
up againſt the boards in an out. 
houſe; and, what is ſtranger ſtill 
another bird of the ſame ſpecies 
made its neſt on the wings and 
bady of an owl that happened by 
accident to hang dead, and dry, 
from the rafter of a barn, This 
owl, with the neſt on its Wings 
and eggs, was brought to Sir Af. 
ton Lever, who deſired the perſon 
that furniſhed him with this cu. 
riofity to fix a large ſhell where 
the body of the owl had hung, 
The perſon did as he was was 
and the following year a neſt wa 
made and eggs laid in the ſhell by 
a pair of ſwallows. 

Nov it is clear, from theſe well. 
atteſted inſtances, that both mar. 
tins and fwallows chooſe to build, 
for a ſucceſſion of years, in the 
ſame place, though an inconve. 
nient one; and is it to be ſup. 
poſed that they conſtantly return 
to the ſame ſpot from the coaſt of 
Africa, rather than they ſhould 
be torpid during the winter, in 
no very diſtant placeFof conceah 
ment? al 

But they who maintain that 
ſwallows periodically leave Europe 
and proceed to Africa, rely much 
upon their being ſeen to congre» 
gate not long before they dulap- 
pear, which happens however with 
regard to many other birds, and 
the aſſemblage conſiſts of the fri 
brood, who are left by their pa- 
rents to ſhift for themſclves, {val 
lows and martins uniting. |, 
This therefore ſeems to — 


% 


| ſuch birds conſidering them- 
v oa as rather in a defenceleſs 


©. 


ſtate, unleſs 


Defendit numerus, 


That this is the fact, particu- 
luly with the ſwallow tribe, ap- 
pears by the repeated obſervations 
that attentive and ingenious 


nd mturalift the Rev. Mr. White, 
by It is well known that the ſwal- 
„bs and martin have two broods 
his WW every year, and conſequently that 
ng their firſt neſtlings muſt be aban- 
. ned by the parents: how there- 
ſon bre are the produce of the firſt 
cu. WJ veſt to be conducted over the At- 
ere WW lantic from Great Britain and Ire- 
% land, to Africa? 
ed, How alſo can it be expected, 
was WW that the ſecond brood, which I 
| by WWW have known myſelf to be hatched 
n October, ſhould be equal to 
ell. ech a paſſage, in which they 
lar. WWF have no inſects to feed upon, and 
id, i which they never ſeem to have 
the been obſerved by any ſhip at a 
we. conſderable diſtance from land, 
up- er by any perſon on ſhore, who 
urn em properly aſſert that they were 
by bent on ſuch periodical migra- 
Ju on? 


in | will here add an obſervation 
wich relates to the ſwift only. 
This bird,” by the length of its 
my 1s certainly better calcu- 
ated for a long flight than any 
if the fwallow-tribe, and * > it is 


ge. e lateſt comer, and diſappears 
lap- e earlieſt of this whole genus, 
vi eng before the inſects on which it 


eds are wanting. | 


irt But his is nor all. When this 
pa. ed is firſt ſeen in the ſpring it 
. over of a gloſſy dark foot 


nlour (except their chins, which 
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are white); but by being for a 
conſiderable time in the ſun and- 
air, they become weather-beaten 
and bleached before they difap. 

ar, | 

Now would not this alteration 
in the colour be occaſioned by 
their paſſage over the Atlantic, 
and do we not know that the 


quicker, the motion is, and the 
longer continued without inter- 


miſſion, the more our own ſkins - 
and hair are changed; and are we 
not to ſuppoſe that the ſame ef- 
fects will be produced on the fea- 
thers and hairs of other animals ? 

I will now beg leave to ſtate 
another objection to the migra- 
tion of ſwallows from Europe to 
Africa, whack is, that if this con- 
jecture is true, the ſame thing, 


muſt hold with regard to the Nor- 


thern and Southern parts of Aſia. 
On the contrary, I am informed, 
that ſwallows hide themſelves in 
the banks of the Ganges during 
what are called the winter months 
in that part of the world. Du 
Tertre hkewiſe mentions, that 
the few ſwallows ſeen in the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands are only obſerved in 
the ſummer, as in France, | 

Now we are aſſured, by Dr. 
Pallas, that they have not only 
ſwallows in Ruſſia and Siberia, 
but that on the banks of the 
Okka, which empties itſelf into 
the Wolga, in N. Lat. 57, on 
froſt taking place about the 4th of 
Auguſt, they diſappeared for that 
year, 

Theſe birds therefore ſhould,. 
according to the hypotheſis of mi- 


gration, have been paſſing to the 


more Southern parts of Aſia, but 
I do not find it obſerved by any 


the 


the ſame ſpecies of hirundines 
with us, or that they are only ſeen 
in thoſe parts during our winter, 

Between what hath been ad- 
vanced in the preceding and pre- 
ſent diſſertations, the arguments 


againſt the periodical migration of 


wallows have filled many pages, 
and ĩt may be right to bring them 


tc a concluſion, by anſwering an 


objection which is much relied 
upon by thoſe who maintain the 
contrary opinion * 
It * — aſced by theſe, 
where and when the ſwallow 
moults, if this does not happen in 
parts of the globe to the South- 


ſtrongly with the latter, 
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mage; and this is the caſe f 


hath given occaſion to the ; 
ation a | 2 — — 
ewn as the mixed breed. 
fowl and rabbit. Ir ate 
I therefore do not conceive it 
to be abſolutely neceſſary that 
this tribe of birds ſhould change 
their feathers at all, or perhaps 
they may do ſo only the ſecond or 
third year, and at à time difer. 
ent from that in which other bir 
moult, | 
But I wilF now aſk the dired 
eſtion of the partiſans of migra. 
tion, whether the feathers are re. 


that it 


newed whilft the ſwallow-tribe are 

in Africa during the winter ? 
Now, in all the birds which we 

are well acquainted with, moult. ] 


ward of Europe. | 5 
To this I do not pretend to an- 

+; freer by informing them where er 
when theſe. birds change their 

— 'feathers ; but I may equally aſk 
the queſtion with regard to nine 

of the birds out of ten which 
have been deſcribed by naturaliſts, 
becauſe we are entirely uninform- 

ed about this matter, except in 
relation to thoſe which we ally 
kat, or keep in cages, - 
It is true, that moſt, if not all 


ing begins in the autumn; and 
therefore if ſwallows drop their ae 
plumage in Africa _ the ti 
winter, it is nearly as much con- Gr 
trary to. what happens in relation of ! 
to the change of feathers in other kat 
birds, as the not being liable de 
any change at all. the 
It is not alſo abſolutely impoſ kg 


. 


, 


* 


of theſe, commonly moult with fible that theſe birds may mou bene 
great N 45 it is alſo during the time of their conceal bon 
nown that there are often ex- ment, to which the fact alread 7 
ceptions to every general obſerva- mentioned of the ſwift's plumag is 
tion or rule; nor do I fee why it being moſt bright and Ban wan 
| 1 more neceſſary that every bird when it firſt appears in the ſpring T 
ould moult, than that every fiſh ſeems to give ſome countenancei ii 
ſhould not have wings, which and Ariſtotle aflerts, that thi polin 
would have been moſt confidently happens to the 7puywr (common By 
maintained by the old naturaliſts ly rendered the turtle-dove) whiz cer 
who were unacquaintcd with the it is hid. | tude 
r How little do we know, "tion, 
Again, it is part of the known accuracy, in relation to the Wen | 
definition of a bird to be an ani- newal of our own hair; which comp 
mal covered with feathers, and rather believe to be brought abo Of 
et thoſe of the caſſowary and by ſuch degrees as to be almoſt ine o 
the fly fowl of the Eaſt Indies perceptihle; nor are the hair-c hee 
rather reſemble hairs 'than plu- ters, or friſeurs, perhaps capie 


ing us any material informa- 
ton on this head. 


nſyers may be thought to carry 


f a zich them, it is as much incum- 

tent upon thoſe who maintain the 
e it nieration of ſwallows from Eu- 
that pe fo Africa, to inform us 
noe where-and when ey moult, as it 
laps js upon thoſe who leny that they 
d or als from one continent to ano- 
fer- ther. 


—ﬀ 


* 
— 


eck 4, fecount of the land of Corliga ; 
* the Appendix to the private 
re: Lift of Lewis XV. Tranſlated 
re from the. French y J. O. Juſta- 
8 mond, F. R. S. 

we 

ult. HE iſland of. Corſica is fi- 
and tuated in the Mediterra- 
their WW enn, between 39 and 42 degrees 


the WW latitude, lying between the iſland of 


con-W Sardinia to the ſouth, and the coaſts 
tion of Italy to the north. Its greateſt 
ther length is from Capo Bonifacio to 


the ſouth, as far as Capo Cor/o to 
the north; this makes 160 Italian 
eapues, Its breadth compre- 
bends 75 of the ſame leagues, 


tea from Capo Galen to the Weſt, as 
each far ax the lake Urbino to the Eaſt ; 
nage is whole circumference is reckoned 
olly WW toamount to 225 Italian leagues, 


This iſland is divided in ten ju- 
ndiftions, and four fiefs, com- 
poling 68 pie ves. 

By preves we are to underſtand 
| certain number of leagues in- 
tluded under the ſame adminiſtra- 
Wn, although they are depend- 
at on ſeveral pariſhes which 
fompoſe each juriſdiction. 

Of theſe ten juriſdictions, fix 
de on this fide the mountains; 
ele are Capo Corſa, Balagna, 
api, Baſtia, Corto, Alleria; and 
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Whatever weight, however, theſe . 


75 


three fiefs, namely, Nouza, Brando, 
and Canary. 5 
The other four juriſdictions are 


ſituated beyond the mountains; 


they are Vico, Ajaccio, Sartene, 
1 and the fief of [fria, 
here are five biſhopricks in 
this iſland, Mariana, Nebbio, Alle- 
ria, Ajaccio, and Sagorne. 
The interior part of the lands 
15 covered with mountains, ſeve- 
ral of which are planted with olive 
and cheſnut trees, and furniſh 


_ paſture for the flocks ; between 


theſe heights there are many fer- 
tile plains; they abound 1n vines, 
orange, bergamot, citron, olive, 
and ſeveral other fruit trees. Upon 
the higheſt of theſe mountains, 
which is called Gradanio, are the 
lake of Cremo and of Dino, at no 
reat diſtance from each other. 
rom the firſt, iſſue the rivers of 
Liamono and Tarignano, one of 
which flows towards the Weſt, 
and the other in a contrary direc- 
tion; that of Gaulo, iſſues from 
the lake Dizo, and diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ſea near Mariana. 
Beſide theſe three rivers, the moſt 
conſiderable in the iſland, and 
which, with ſome expence, might 
be rendered navigable, there are 
ſeveral others; theſe are only ſmall 
ſtreams, interſecting almoſt all the 
plains, and which would render 
them ſtill more fertile, if their 
channels were multiplied. 

The little province of Balagna 
is in every reſpect the moſt abun- 
dant of Corſica; that of Capo 
Corſo, although the moſt expoſed, 
is very near as good; and all, or 
almoſt all of them, require only 
tae labour of the cultivator. 

As for. the productions, beſides 


the vines I have mentioned, which 


yield a white and red wine, that 
| might 
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might with care be made compa- 
rable to the wines 7+ Cha, Cy- 

. rus, Syracu/e, and 42; corn 
-  anight alſo be — there in 


pou plenty, if the territory were 
ertilized in a ſmall degree ; and, 
norwithftanding the | 1dlenefs of 
the inhabitants, nature, in ſome 


45 meaſure too luxuriant, ſometimes 
deceives their indolence, and pre. 


. ſents them with a very abundant 
. harveſt. There is no want of cat- 
tle; birds ef all kinds are to be 
ſeen here, and quantities of game, 


_ eſpecially the red - legged par- 


tridge. During the winter a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of them are caught 


with a net, to furniſh ſeveral. 


towns in Italy. This ſeaſon like- 
- Wiſe produces a quantity of black- 
birds, which are in no eſtimation 


any where elſe, but are here very 


delicate, and much fought after. 

There is therefore nothing want- 

g in Corſica with reſpect to eat- 
es, except cooks to dreſs 


in 
Abl. | 
al theſe proviſions. But, inde- 
pendent of the articles of primary 
neceſſity, the arts and commerce 
would alſo find opportunities to 


_ exert themſelves. © 3 
There are in this country ſe- 
veral baths, as well hot as cold; 
mineral waters, ſervieeable in all 
Kinds of diſeaſes; olive - trees, 
which would furniſh a confidera- 


France; mulberry-trees and 
worms, which, with induſtry 
activity, would enable us to do 
without the filks of Italy ; timber 


ble oil trade, and fit to ſupply 
d 


for maſts, and ip Dang, which 
would indemnify us for. the. loſs 
of that of Canada; gold, filver, 


copper, and iron mines,;. quarries 
Of marble and porphyry; a cryſtal 
of the greateſt beauty, by the di- 


vrüty of its colours, and which. 


1 


mer are moderated 


is formed in the mountain of 37. 
ne 
n general, the climate 
iſland is the fineſt in the bet 


- The ſky is never darkened two 


days together. There is {ca 

any winter: the heats of the ſum. 
er are in the moun: 
ns by the North winds ; the 
are more violent in the towns 
Baſtia, St. Fiorenzo, la Gapliolr 
Calvi, and Ajaccio. The illneſor 
to which the troops are ſubjed 
are attributed to the heat of the 


air; and I believe they proceed 
rather” from want of good water, 


which thoſe places are very dej. 
cient in during the ſummer, but 
which might be eaſily brought 
down. from the mountains, 
From this ' ſhort account, Sir, 
you will readily judge of the truth 
of my ſpeculations. I will not 
diſſemble; that theſe advantag 
are counterbalanced by the enor- 


. mous expences which muſt be in- 


curred in that ifland, to ſecure i 
from the inſults, not only of the 
natural inhabitants, whom ] ſup- 
poſe to be ſubdued, but of foreign- 


ers. The extent of its coaſt, and the 
facility of landing in ſeveral places, 


would require labours, the calcy- 
lation of which is alarming. Mo 
of the towns are diſmantled, or 


very imperfectly fortified ; the 


ports either filled up or in bad 
condition. Corte, formerly the 
capital of the iſland, and which 
ſtands almoſt in the center of 1t, 


_at. preſent reſembles more a village 


than a city. Baftia is the mol 
remarkable town; | ſeveral works 
have already begun to be erefted 
there; but the port, in which 
frigates*and armed barks cannot 
enter, ought to be cleared. O01 
returning to the Weſtern = 


? 


* 
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we find. Fiorenzo, à town in the 
voſt ruinous condition. Its gulph 
: immenſe, and * contain a 

ious number of ſhips; it is 
ne than a league over, and 
uns three leagues deep into the 
lud. It is bordered with high 
mountains, which ſhelter it from 
| kinds of winds except the 
North-Eaſt, The harbour is filled 
rocks near the ſurface of the 


wer, which only admit boats to 


ud. We meet next with 14 
Gapliola, which has a bad road, 
dere none but tartans and feluc- 
W can land: after this comes 
balei, the port of which, though 

large, can only receive fri- 
tes of a moderate ſize: the port 
Haccis is more convenient, and 
keeper ; ſhips may caſt anchor 
there in the midſt of the baſon. 
Imfacio terminates the point of 
it Weſtern coaſt, where there is 
| little port, good and ſecure. 
It the Eaſtern coaſt we find Porto 
uchi, the moſt beautiful port of 


the Mediterranean; the largeſt 
lips can enter it; but an un- 


T 


* 


tains, and in ſituations ſortĩſied 


by nature; all the hguſes are fur- . 


niſhed with battlements, arched 
ways, and terraces, and, bein 
contiguous, flank and defend eac 
other ; ſo that each of theſe places 


would ſeem to require a ſiege, of 
which we have had a ſmall ſpeci- 


men in the villa of Barbagi 
and of Patrimoni ** oo 


Another unavoidable expence, 


which would likewiſe be enor- 
mous, is that of the roads; which 
it would - be- neceffary to open 


throughout the whole iſland: in 


a word, our engineers, upon a 
roſs calculation, reckon that two 
undred millions muſt be ſacrificed 

to put the iſland of Corfica in the 

moſt flouriſhing fituation. There 
is no doubt but that it would one 
day repay the expences with in- 
tereſt; but are we able to form 
ſuch projects at this period? This 
is a matter that muſt be referred 
to our good and wiſe miniſters ; 

It is certain that every thing an- 

nounces the deſign of preſerving 


this country, by the troops which | 


bloleſome air prevails in the city, arrive here every day, and by the 


hich has occaſioned it to be quite 
lelerted, fince which it has not 
ken poſſiBle to repeople it. Alon 
Ws coaſt, as far as Baſtia, whic 
ninates it, we find nothing 
bore than Alleria, almoſt de- 
oy d. 
Tou may conceive, Sir, how 
uch money it would abſorb to 


ader ſo many towns and ports, 


eſential ones, of any uſe; and 
Which, with more or leſs dan- 
N, a wm, 's enemy might land, 
nd convey ſuccours to the revolt- 
x natives. a 

The Villages are infinitely more 
ule than the towns; they are 


aal ul built upon little moun- 


eftabliſhments of all kinds that are- 
forming, as well maritime, as mi- 
litary, and municipal. . 

The magiſtracy will find em- 
ployment enough here. In 1739, 


at the time of the firſt reduction of 


this ifland by the late Marſhal 
Maillebois, there were already 
reckoned 28, ooò aſſaſſinations com- 
mitted with impunity, You may 
judge how many have happened 
ſince that period. It is true that 
Eaoli has eſtabliſhed a kind of ju- 
dicature among. his people, but he 
is not powerful enou 
to exert it with all the rigour 


which the ferocity of this people 


would require, Accordingly, po- 
* we”; pulation 


to be able 


n 


— 
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poulation diminiſhes here daily. At 
that time the number of inhabi- 

tants amounted to 116,000 men; 


but at preſent we ſhould not cer- 
tainly find an equal number there. 
It would be neceſſary to re-eftabliſh 
harmony in all the orders of the 
ſtate,” cane 


right of nobility has been taken 


away by the Genoeſe from the 


moſt ancient families, ſo that there 
is now ſcarce any difference be- 


_ 


been gentlemen, and the 2 
N There were no mare offices, no 
Eind of education for children; 


tween thoſe who have formerly 


and the republic would not ad- 


mit them to any eccleſiaſtical or 
military dignities. Their new 


chief has repaired all theſe diſor- 


ders as well as he was able, «that 
is to ſay, he has prevented them 
from increaſing as much as they 
otherwiſe would. His | 
authority, ever tottering—his life 
even every inſtant in danger— 
have not permitted him to do all 
the he wiſhed, and of which 
his genius and wiſdom rendered 
him capable. 
As 
- conceive, Sir, by this account, 
from whence ariſes the invincible 
. hatred, of the Corſicans againſt 
the republic : the latter ſeems to 
have exerted every effort to de- 
ſtroy theſe people; they had even 
forbidden them every kind of 
trade: annually ſeized upon their 
oils and other commodities at a 
very low price, and made them 
pay very dear for ſalt, iron, cop- 
per, and the other articles they 
might want. In a word, they 
were treated more like ſayages, 
"whom it was intended to exter- 
. - minate, than like ſubjects who 
were to be protected. It is to be 


ſunded together. The 


. us 


r the reſt, you may eafily | 


hoped that our character of mild. 
neſs, the wiſdom of our govern. 
ment, and the goodneſs of gy; 
laws, will repair ſo many evil; 
and will make the new kingdon 
of Corſica ſenſible of the happi. 
neſs of living under the dominion 


of Lewis the well-beloved. 


my . 
a 
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The Prefatory Introduflion f 
Scheele's Chemical Obſervation 
and Experiments on Air, and Fin, 
Written by Sir Torbern Berg. 
man, (Knight of the Order if 
Waſa, Profeſſor of Chemiſtry it 
the Univer/ity of Upſal, F.R.$, 
Sec. Ce. | 


8 If 
HE ſcience of nature ſeem; v 
to have three degrees, The Mon! 
firſt fixes our attention to the au. en 
fides, and teaches us to collect ex. Wiſe! 
ternal characters, in order to en- ene 
able us to diftinguiſh various na- aß, 
tural bodies; and this is the pro- 
per object of natural hiſtory, IH elt 
we penetrate ſtill deeper by our le 
contemplation, and examine the Ae 
general qualities of matter (its ex.. 
tenſion, impenetrability and «ifs 
inertie) in regard to its peculia ben 
relations; it is that which is com- p. 
monly called natural philoſoph vent 
(Phyfica). But chemiſtry is theſe ( 
innermoſt part, ſince it examines laſtra 
the material elements, their mix, 1: 
tures, and proportions to one au ul 
ther. The firſt teaches us et 
elementary rudiments, the alphi order 
bet of the great book of nature plea 
the ſecond inſtructs in ſpelling tonel, 
and the third, to read diſtindhi een 
The two firſt therefore ate . bubt 
more than ſubſidiary ſciencaſgg v: 
which conduct R the laſt, * a 
the proper great object. 
l Fall cingle os ole 
| 7 


Since 
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ad compoſition ; it follows ne- 
efecily, that all our occupa- 
yon's with material and corporeal 
kbſtances, neyer can obtain any 
tegree of perfection, without the 
tance of natural philoſophy. 


"tention of our occupations 1s di- 
Hed either to our health, the 
wceflaries of life, or our com- 
1 art, three different claſſes of 
aftical ſciences are from thence 
vived, medicine, huſbandry, and 
, the arts. We ſhall in the moſt 


ace manner confider the con- 
1 jection of chemiſtry with each of 


them. - | 

In the times when chemiſtry 
yas chiefly founded on various 
zonſenfical +» hypotheſes, and was 
a- eevertheleſs applied with a blind 
wal and the moſt perfect conh- 
dence not only to the cure of all 
nirmities and diſeaſes, but even 
v the obtaining of immortality 
elf; then it could be produc- 
we of nothing but detriment and 
miſchief in the ſcience of phylic. 

We have no knowledge of bo- 
lies a prior; every intelligence 


proper obſervations and experi- 
ments, But to diſcover and pur- 
le ſuch experiments as really il- 
luſtrate the point we are in ſearch 
o, requires not only ſkill, and a 
peculiar, application, but alſo the 
molt impartial love of truth; in 
er not to be enſnared by the 
kae deſire of drawing general 
ineluſions from a few data of 
precarious certainty, It leſſens no 
Wubt our trouble, and flatters 
ur vanity, to be able to diſcloſe 


ure, Man is beſides naturally 
adolent, and much inclined to 


bodies depend upon their ſtructure by 


4nd ünce commonly the proper 


bout them, muſt be acquired by 


u a moment the whole courſe of 


be captivated by imagination mor 
than by reality, The confeffion. 
therefore, that we really know no 
more than what we know, is even 
in gur days, when the experimen- 
tal method is conſidered às the 
only right and true method, very 
difficult and humiliating : but 


ſince all ſciences have their roads 


of error, their abuſes and follies 
which unfortunately always ſe- 
duce the greater part of mankind) ' 
it is chiefly owing to this preci- 
pitation and fancy, that ſuch 
monſters are produced, __ 
Every thing going forward in 
our body, is done either in a 
mechanical or in a chemical way; 
ſince the operations of the imma- 


terial ſoul have nothing to do 


with it. Our food is diſſolved 
and changed on its road in paſ- 
ſing from the mouth, through the 
ſtomach, entrails and, other in- 
teſtines, by means of the ſaliua, 
the liguor gaſtricus, the gall, the 
chyle, &c. ſo that in ſeveral 
places various matters are pre- 
pared, all of which are KG 
for the increaſe and ſupport of 
the machine! The lungs more- 
over add by their conſtant motion; 


'various ſubtle particles by means 


of the abſorbing veſſels, and again 
by the exhaling weſſels, carry off 
others. The aß irregularity in 
all theſe natural ſunctions, As 
of courſe the foundation for „ 
infirmities and diſeaſes. Theſe 
ought to be prevented or cured 
by ſuch medicines as have nothing 
noxious in other reſpects capable 
of obſtructing the main tendency, 


and which contain nothing ſuper- 


fluous ; for if they were even in 
themſelves harmleſs, they might 
however become hurtful by their 
quantity, It is therefore no 

doubt 


a 
13 
5 


doubt 2 


© . ſeveral bunces into à few L 


. 


* 


" window to admit the 


Did we exactly know, after che- 
mical principles, the natural func- 
tions going forward in the body, 
the cauſes of diſeaſes, and - the 
effects of medicines ; chemiſtry 
would moſt certainly operate mi- 


But I foreſee already what-m 
be objected to this affection wi 


ſome reaſon, viz. ** Though ſuch 
knowledge would be a moſt excel- 
[lent thing, it would however be 
rather the object of wiſhes than 


ſuch as might be ſuppoſed or 
hoped for: in the human body 
every operation goes forward ve 
ſecretly ; nor is there „ glaſs 
earches 
of the inquiſitive: it is hy no 


means right to play with the lives 


- bleſſed with. 
y . of a truly fundamental 


of men, and it would be highly 
unjuſtifiable to endanger them by 
uncertain experiments, &c.” I 
reply, this is perfectly right; at 


the ſame time it by no nieans 


juſtifies us in neglecting the right 
means of obtaining information; 
and ftill leſs in treating them with 
contempt. © Whatſoever is diffi- 


cult, is not therefore impoſlible 


always. The. more inveſtigation 


and trouble an invention cofts, 


the more honour may be obtain- 
ed by it; eſpecially if it has for 
its object, health, the moſt pre- 
cious enjoyment a man can be 
If a man be on! 


nowledge, many things may be 
diſcovered without the leaſt dan- 
ger. Higher chemiſtry has dif- 
covered many and various new 
manipulations, and by recalling 
to our minds ene or the other in- 
ftance, we ſhall be enabled to 


8 
| 3 


t advantage, to be, 
able to concentrate the powers of 


% 
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judge what more f L 
F 


Several kinds of diſeaſes ſ 
devaſtation over extenſive — 
tries, over people of all ranks and 
denominations 53 Without bein 
e infectious in themſelye; 

eſe cannot, properly ſptaki 
be derived rok the . k. 
ing; which in thoſe who are at. 
tacked with the evil, is widely 
different ; there muſt therefore 
exiſt a general cauſe, which af. 
fects GY the richer and the 

, e atmoſphere is the ſam 
for all; during , ach years I 
weight and temperature have been 
obſerved ; and this has furniſhed 
ſevexal explications, which hoy. 
ever are not ſatisfactory for the 


explanation of all its phznomena, 


Its - conſtituent- parts therefore 
ought to be better known. The 
vapours and heterogeneous parti. 
cles, are different in regard, to 
ny; as well as to quality, 

eſides chemiſtry teaches us, that 
this elaſtic fluid ſurrounding our 
globe, is at all times, and every 
where, a compound of three very 
different ſubſtances, wiz. of good 
air, foul air, and aerial acid. 
The ff is called by Dr. Prieſtley, 
if not wrongly, however ſome- 
what improperly, phlogi/ticated air. 
Mr. Scheele calls it with more rea- 


' ſon empyreal air, (fire air) ſince 


this alone gives life to fire, when 
the other two Kinds of air extin- 
guiſh the flame of a candle or fire, 
The laſt kind is commonly called 


fixed air : but I flatter. myſelf to 


have ſatisfactorily proved by ex- 


periments, that it is a peculiar 


acid. The nature of the fr} 
kind, das as yet been very little 
inveſtigated ; however by analogy 
it ſeems to be hardly any * 
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NAT 
hat good air, which is corrupted 
Ather by a ſuperfluity of inflam- 
 mable ſubſtance, or perhaps by a 
want of it. It will however be 
011 dimcult to decide which of 
the two above propoſitions is the 


Lons; the aerial acid always bears 
the leaſt proportion, and ſcarcely 
wakes the fifteenth part of the 
hulk of the atmoſphere, at leaſt 
on the ſurface- of our globe: the 
foul air is always in the greateſt 
proportiog; and by far more 

than the pure or air. | 

The various effects of each of 
theſe three ſubſtances upon ani. 


een 

hed mal bodies, are ſtill involyed in 
W. impenetrable darkneſs. The good 
the ur fit for reſpiration, ought how- 
na, ever to be excellent in its opera- 
ore tions, fince without it, it is im- 
[he 2 to lire. It has been be- 
rti. iered, that it contained an in- 
to Wi dipeafibly neceſſary vivifying 
ty. bod; which never has been prov. 
hat ed, at leaſt it feems not to be of 
our un ric nature. It might per- 
ery s ſoon be poſſible to decide by 
ery Wi periments, whether this good 
ood r carries off noxious, * | 
id. viſe: particles; ſince the 

ey, ich has been expired from the 
ne- langs, is unſit for reſpiration, and 
air. ſmilar to that which has been 

ea- 11 — We ſhall then 
nce kewiſe be informed, whether 

nen at which makes the greater 

in- t of the atmoſphere, if it be 

ire, appired by itſelf, becomes fatal, 

led n the reaſon” that it has been 

% eridufly ſaturated with hetero- 

eus bodies, and is thence in- 

ar i ecitated for carrying off any 

Aces from the lungs.— Perhaps 

tle t zeial acid becomes an” untit 

Wy Riel for theſe articles, and is 


Ml originally formed without 
For. XXIV. - © © 
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nue one. — Of theſe three divi- 


> Ol 
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them; however it is not yet aſcer- 
tained in what manner this air 
acts; but thus much is certain, 
that it deſtroys all irritability, I 
have, from ahimAls killed by it, 
before they were grown cold ex- 

(tracted the heart, in which it was 
1nipoffible to raiſe the leaſt irri- 
tability, either with the moſt pow- 
erful menſtraa, or the fire, or 
ſcalpels, If muſcular fibres were 
the chief cauſe of the motion of f 
the lungs, it would not be diffi- 
cult to End out the ultimate cauſe 
of death; but ſince its ſtructure is 
formed of quite different ſub- 
ſtances, the greateſt difficulties 
preſent themſelves, By experi- 
ments however it might be eaſy 
to aſcertain, whether the aerial 
acid and foul air act in the ſame 
manner. It would therefore be 
neceſſarv to inveſtigate, whether 
irritability (by all appearance ſo 
very neceſſary for the whole cco-.. 
nomy of animal OY is not 
likewiſe deftroyed in ſuch ani- 
mals_as have been ſuffocated and 
killed inſtantaneouſly by that air, 
which had been corrupted by re- 
ſpiration, fire, or other means, 
ince the air returning from the 
lungs, by expiration, is always 
blended with aerial acid; it would 
be neceſſary, in order to avoid all 
ambiguity, entirely to free the 
foul air of the aerial acid by 
means of lime-water, .before any 
periments ere made with it. 
hope ſoon to have an oppottuni- 
ty of making them. If then, 
contrary to expectation, the re- 
ſalt ſhews, that they both act in 
the ſame, manner, it would feem+ 
ingly follow from thence, that 
theſe two fluids, ſo very diſtinct 
in their nature, act however by 
the fame common unfitnels, _ 
I 5 or 


the noxious particles, or intro- 


* -. ducing into them a vivifying pa- 


bulum. — But however noxious 
aerial acid is for ſound lungs, it 
is nevertheleſs of great utility in 
tze prime vie. Purulent lungs 
not only bear atrial acid, but 
they are even cured by it: and no 
ſooner is the cure performed, than 
its inhalation becomes again dan- 
gerous.— But though there be ever 
ſio much left for inveſtigation, we 
may apply that for uſe whien has 
already been diſcovered. It is for 
| inftance well known, that the air 
of the atmoſphere may be ex- 
amined in regard to its fitneſs for 
reſpiration; = diſcovery which 
bids fair to yield, in a very. ſhort 
time, the moſt important illuſtra- 
tions. If ſuch obſervations were 
made at the ſame time in dwell- 
ing-rooms, infirmaries, and the 
open air, and were continued with 
ſome d of accuracy, we 
©. - ſhould certainly diſcover the cauſes 
of many phenomena, which hi- 
therto have remained inexplica- 
ble. Thus much we know al- 
ready; that wounds and ulcers 
are with difficulty kept from go- 
ing into mortification in corrupt- 
_ ed, foul air; whereas on the other 
fide, the immenſely acute pains ac- 
companying the cancer(thatdread- 
ful ailment) are in a few days not 
only mitigated and aſſwaged by 
the external uſe of aerial acid 
- - but the loathſome aperture is alſo 
- conſiderably diminiſhed. — The 
compaſs of a preface not only 
prevents me from entering into a 
fuller diſcuſſion of this important 


ſubject, but alſo from producing 


more inſtances of its utility; I 
cannot help however mentioning 
in a few words only, that the ob- 
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for carrying off from the lungs 


ro, quack- medicines, cheat 


* 
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ſervations oH aerral acid have al. 


ready ſpread a new light 

method of efaying and iniüg, 
by art, medicated waters; an4 WW tea 
on their 7 ,and uſe in the 
the cure of the ſcurvy, and other of 
internal putrid diſeaſes —Thetx all 

analyſis of the calculi from the ene 
kidneys and bladder, has enables Wi the) 
us to judge with preciſion of the i op 
beſt remedies, againſt the grave], N 
The diſcovery of the inner conſt. Wi thin 
tytion- of arſenic, made us better Wi than 
acquainted with the manner 1 cn 
whach its dreadful effects are pro. Wi by © 
duced ; and thereby the del an 
means were pointed ont, both to {Wi take 
1 ran its poiſonous quality, of 
and hkewiſe to mitigate and { ton. 
rect its effect for better purpoſes and r 
How ſimplified are at preſent e 0 
many compounded remedies ; aud uni 
how ſafe-and little perilous, ue de 
many preparations of the mot det b. 
acrid and corroſive ſubſtance; MW mi 
How many abſurd mixtures, de. ' 
bows. a) and counteracting been 
themſelves, have not of late been eb 
rejected? How many falſe theorie be 
of diſeaſes, and their cauſes, au Wann: 
there not daily expoſed, aud e i 
ſhewn to be without any foun e us, 
dation, by means of chemiſtry WY g 
Sugar was ſaid to contain lime The in 
in order to account for certain ef gen 
fects aſcribed to ſugar ; though nene 
contains not an atom of it. Da, 


calculi of the kidneys and the 
bladder were ſaid to be calcareous 
though they contain at the mol 
only one half of calcareous {ut 
ſtance. And ſo in many more in 
ſtances, which it would be too it 
dious to enumerate. Laſtly, boi 
would it be poſſible to diſcover nt 
to ſubject to controul the variol 


neglects, and other monſters 
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-ation of a chemical analy- 
7 ) The muſes were not without 
xſon thought to be ſiſters ; and 
they are a moſt excellent emblem 
of that harmonic union, by which 
al] the ſciences - mutually afhſt 
ane another; and without which 
they never can attain any degree 
ection. | | 
don to health, there is no- 
thing more preſſing and neceſſary 
than common ood In' order to 
convince us of the utility produced 
by chemiſtry in regard to the ne- 
celaries of life, we ſhall only 
uke a view of agriculture, that 
moſt antient and noble occupa- 
tion, If we , conſult Colunetla, 
ud many of the moſt antient writ- 
ers on huſbandry, we find to our 
huniliation. and ſhame, that they 
were as well inſtructed as us, if 
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b much ,pains have been taken, 
þ many encouragements have 
been given, and ſo many rewards 
kaebeendiftributed, —T his ought 
bb be conſidered in the following 
dunner. The great Lord of na- 
ture has ſo bountifully taken care 
pf us, that corn grows without 
Wy great care and knowledge, 
The improvements which this art 
A general is capable of from ex- 
penence |, and collected experi- 
ments, are likewiſe ſoon enough 
Kequired ; and in this late it re- 
Kains till- the ſcience of nature 
Wrows a new light upon it. They 
Wt two very Adina things, to 
ule corn on a certain piece of 
wund, and to raiſe as much 
an as will poſſibly grow there! 
The laſt deſideratum is not al- 
M obtained by ploughing, 
ling and manuring; for 
lun theſe mechanical operations, 
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hot better; though in later times 
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" nedical ſeience without the there are two things more requirs 


ed: ſuch a, mixture as will af. 
ford to the vegetables not only 
proper nouriſhment ; but alſo ſuch 
a one as keeps humidity as long 
as the uſual drought makes it re- 
quiſite ; for nothing grows, evert 
in the moſt exquiſite ſoil, with= 


out water. The beſt compourid, | 


therefore, ought to be adapted to 
the nature of the ſoil, the expo- 
ſure, the climate; and the com- 
mon temperature of the weather z 
as I have proved more at large in 
another place. In the mean time 
it will be eaſily found, that ehe- 
miſtry is of the ſame importance 
to agriculture and all he more 
particular branches of rural œco- 
nomy, that aſtronomy is to navi- 
gation, py 
The arts and mechanical trades 
are occupied with the melioration 
of raw materials. One part of 
them, from beginning to end; is 
a ſeries of chemical operations; 
others are more mechanical; 
however there is hardly one of 
them which contains not one cr 
more problems whoſe more per- 
fect folacjon depends upon che- 
miſtry only. What a number of 
years muſt have elapſed, before 
they arrived by chance only, or 
by unpremeditated experiments, 
to cheir preſent perfection; or be- 
fore they learned to avoid all oc- 
curring inconveniences. A per- 
fect knowledge of the raw mate 
rials, often furniſſles the beſt in- 
ſtructions; in à direct way. And 
it has been hitherto a great mis- 
fortune, that the practical part of 
the arts has been kept very ſe- 
cret: but ſince the French Acade- 
my of Sciences has begun to re- 
move this obſtacle, we have the 
moſt certain expectations of their 
G 2 quick 
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_ and amazing progreſs, by 
_ the afliſtance of the ſcience of na- 
ture. Withouttheknowledgeofthe 
true cauſes and their connections, 


it-is impoſſible either to obviate or 


to remove all the ebſtacles ariſing 
from chance or accidental circum- 
e . 
From what has been ſaid in a 
few words, it muſt evidently ap- 
pear, that chemiſtry in a peculiar 
manner, throws a great light on 
all mechanical trades, concerned 
_ , with corporeal ſubſtances. <How- 
ever the property of the ſubject 
itſelf ſeems to preſcribe limits to 
this ſcience. The quality of our 
* ſenſes, even when aſſiſted and im- 
proved by art, will not let us 
penetrate farther than to a certain 
point. The ſubtleneſs of our in- 
fAruments is inſufficient, and the 
beſt become at laſt uſeleſs. All 
theſe difficulties are fill more in- 
_ cfeafed, from the moſt ſubtle par- 
ticles which cannot well fall un. 
der the examination of our bare 


ſenſes, having not only the great- 


eſt adheſion and conſequently ex- 
erciſing the greateſt reſiſtance to 
the attempts of dividing them, 
but alſo affording the moſt effec- 
tual and active means for this 
end. How imperfect therefore, 
muſt be our moſt perfect know- 
' ledge of the myſteries of nature? 
This is all perfectly right; and 
the pretenſion is ſupremely filly, 
to be able at a future period to 


= - inveſtigate the firſt powers, which 


the Creator has eftabliſhed at the 
- creation and for the preſervation 
of the material world. Such a 
ſeience is too abftruſe, and reaches 
beyond our attainment; it is re- 
ſerved for the power of the Crea- 
_ - tor, and not for that of a crea- 
ture.—Zut it by no means fol- 
> hol 3 Vn 
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portions, chemiſtry would be able 


: — 
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lows, that chemiſtry ſhould 

be able to dielole to — — 
many a ſcene of wonders,” Could 
we only diſcover with certainty 
the elementary principles of bo. 
dies (principia proxima) together 
with their coftneftions and pro- 


to do great things. | 
From the moſt early periods, 
certain ſubſtances were thought to 
be fo ſimple, that art gave up af 
hopes of analyſing them any fur. 
ther, and theſe were therefore 
conſidered” as the famina prina. 
Such are more eſpecially the four 
Ariſtotelic elements, earth, water, 
air, and fire: to diſcover the com- 


poſition of which is the buſineſs of - 

igher and more refined chemi- 
try. Let us therefore examine, Mme 
whether all hopes are entirely lot WW gn: 
of difcovering any thing here.—- tie 
Earth is the Weed principle, which gain 
remains after the fire has exerted MiWiuor 
its 3 power againſt aber 
body, and which is not ſoluble in ln 
water in the common way. This WWcid 


is the coarſeſt of all the four com- 
mon elements, and makes but a 
ſmall part of the bodies. What. 
ever analyſis has hitherto been 
able to eftabliſh with certanty, 
may be reduced to this; that earth 
(which after all proves to be of 
different ſubſtances) is by no 
means the ſame matter, nor ho- 
mogeneous, but a compound of 
feveral; and is*found to be more 
or leſs of a ſaline nature, at leaf 
it is ſo on the ſurface of our globe, 
in its moſt pure ſtate, There 
have been found fix different ſpe- 
cies ; having all quite different 

roperties, and which hither 
bars neither been decompounde9 
into more ſimple, nar been chang; 
ed into another: viz. 1. 


NATURAL 


es aus cart; 3. magugſia; 4. clay; 
Id . fliceous earth ; and 6. earth of 
, ＋ I have in another, place 


© Gated the characteriſtics of 
tem, Whether theſe, which till 
\ further inveſtigation may be 
alled primitive earths, are really 
kferent; or only varieties of the 
{me, I cannot tell; the laſt opi- 
won ſeems to be the moſt ſimple. 
\ have. however before obſerved 
the dangerous error of paring 
de order of nature to our confine 

lets, The concluſion ought not 
# be formed before the premiſes 


er, e aſcertained by experiments. 
m- Patience and afliduous application 
oy perhaps in future times make 


diſcoveries ; ſince we have at leaſt 


tions about their propertiez, by 
, which a great deal is => 
ich ned. —But ſince the acid of 
ted lor and water, meeting one ano- 
4 iter in the form of vapours, coa- 
11 ate into ſiliceous earth; and 


coagulate into ſolid white arſenic; 
flere is ſome indication that ter- 
xous ſubſtances, as well as me- 
allic calxes, may be conſidered 
In their firſt principles as acids; 
which in the firſt cafe are become 
led by water, and in the laſt by 
plogifton, Thus much at leaſt 
certain, that nature has indi- 
ated itſelf to be poſſeſſed of an 


nd that it particularly employs 
em in its various operations. 

Water is ſtill more ſubtle, and 
mth more difficulty decompound- 


ation we find, that the experi- 
ents according-to which it was 
Wapined,” that water could be 


* 


of the ponderous par; 2. calca-. 


me conſiderable number of no- 


ad of arſenic . with phlogilton - 


tion with al 


bundance and variety of acids; 


Upon more accurate exami- 


paged into earth, do by no 


* 
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them. is generally known, 


that heat cauſes peculiar changes 


in water. The particles of water 
ſtrongly attract the particles of 
heat; and after they have been 


charged with, or enveloped by a 


certain quantity of them, this 
compounded matter becomes ſo 
eaſily moveable, that its ſurface 
endęavours conſtantly to form a 
horizontal line; it has a great 4 
milarity with a ſubtle earth melt- 
ed by fre. If you diminiſh the 
heat, by which operation the ſur- 


face of the particles either come 


in contact and by their friction 
hinder this reciprocal motion, or 
the elaſticity and power of repul- 
fon is ſufficiently diminiſhed by 
the ſeparation of one of theſe ele- 
mentary principles, then the maſs 
becomes indurated and 1ce' 15 
formed. It is not yet determin- 


ed, which of theſe cauſes is here 


prevalent. If ice is to be melted, 
a quantity of the employed heat 


is loſt, amounting to very near 


72% of our thermometers, - and 


farms a kind of ſaturation ; ſo 


that its effect is concealed by its 


union with the ice, almoſt in the 


ſame manner as if an acid were 
hindered from exerciſing its cha- 
rateri{tic 25 mer by a ſatura- 

zalies. ,'The ſame, 
takes place with quicklime; it 
contains heat, which is inactive 
till a ſtronger elective attraction 
ſets free and expels it, By the 
abſorption of 72 of heat, ice is 


made fluid; that which it receives 


beyond it is ſuperfluous; which 
may be eaſily obſerved, in the 
ſame manner as in adding an acid 
to a neutral ſalt: the water ex- 


pands, grows warmer, more ſub- 
(3 3 tle, 


means prove that which in the 
veginning had been ſuſpeted f 
t 


und light. 
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tle, more penetrating, moveable, 


heat is accumulated till it be- 
comes equal to 1099, it is dif. 
ſolved into elaſtic vapours ; ſome 


of which are already generated 


before the degree of heat is equal 


to 109%; but ſo much the leſs, 


the leſs the quantity of heat ex- 


ceeds the abovementioned degree 
of ſaturation.——-In the very 


mo- 
ment they are ſeparated from the 


maſs it cools ; for all evaporation 


generates cold. Does this cold 
- ariſe becauſe the increaſed volume 


requires more to its ſaturation, 
and can in conſequence of its ef- 


feet, fix more heat than before ? 
'Or 1s the heat, 


which was.united 
to the water and was increaſed to 
a certain degree) now enabled to 
conſolidate itſelf cloſer - arid in 

ater abundance, and to carry 


off in conſequence that part of the 


water Which is neareſt at hand ? 


his is what experiments have 


taught us of the compoſition of 


water; plainly demonſtrating that 


It by no means ought to be con- 


ſidered as a ſimple ſubſtance. 


J have before mentioned ſome- p 


thing about air, and proved, that 
the ſubſtance commonly called by 
that name, is by no means a ſim- 
ple and homogeneous body. I 
need not likewiſe be prolix on 


this, and the thus called fourth 


element or fire; fince theſe two 


are the objects of the following 


rformance ;-—whoſe author, Mr. 
Bcheele, has great merit in che- 
miſtry by ſeveral important diſ- 
coveries ; all his inquiries ſhew- 
ing not only his reflection and 
reaſoning, but alſe a peculiar ſkill 
and perſeverance in inveſtigating 


truth, both by analyſis and by 
ſynthefis, 


Newtop's diicoyery to 


a 


If the quantity of. 


= 


divide light (the infinite! 

tle light) into colours, 3 
ed the way to many very curious 
myſteries of nature, though it wy 
no more than a mechanical divi. 
ſion. Mr. Scheele diſcloſes a mor 
ſubtle, becauſe a chemical analy, 
fis ; which inſtructs us not only 
about light, but alſo about fre 
whoſe explication has hitherty 


been the erux philo/ophie. I have, 


with ſeveral alterations, repeated 
his principal experiments on which 
he grounds his doctrine on this 
ſubject, and found them perfettly 
accurate, Though in ſome leit 
material circumſtances a neare 


confirmation might become ne 


ceſſary; it does however no in 
jury to the main ſuhject; which 
is grounded on ſeveral correſpond 
ing experiments.— Heat, fire, anc 
light are in regard to the elemen 
tary principle, the ſame will 
good air and phlogiſton; but thei 
proportion, and perhaps the man 
ner of their compoſition, cauk 
the great difference. Phlogiſto 
ſeems to be a real elementan 
principle, which enters the chie 
art of ſubſtances, and adheres t( 
them moſt obſtinately. There art 


ſeveral means to ſeparate it mo 


or leſs perfectly: thoſe know 
ſubſtances, air is moſt ac 
tive 3 for which reaſon, I put! 
ſign at the very top of the colum! 
of phlogiſton in my new tabl 
of attractions; what it canno 
do ſuddenly, is however don 
radually by the intervention « 
E circumſtances. | 
How intereſting the more I 
fined chemiſtry is, will not be 1s 
ceſſary to prove more circumla 
tially on 6 preſent occaſion. | 
requires a great deal of prejudt 
or the. greateſt ignorance, 19 de- 


- | * , 


* 
- 
» 7 s 


* with contempt under the ſpe- 
cious pretence of unneceſſary re- 
crnement and ſubtleties. Earth, 
water, air, heat, light, and many 
more ſuch ſubtle ſubſtances are 
where to be met with ; and 

ſong as their properties re- 
main . „the effects both 
of nature and art, muſt remain 


volved in the moſt perfect ob- 


\ 
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ſcurity. In Chemiſtry, there are 
none of the weritates otioſæ; the 
leaſt phænomenon, when ex- 
— in all its cauſes, is always 
connected with others of the great- 
eſt importance; in ſuch a man⸗ 


ner, that every thing is ſhewn 


connected in the great economy 
of nature. 
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Ober vation on the Dy/entery of the 
Weſt-Indies, © by B. Moſeley, 
Surgeon at Kingſton: ix Jamaica; 


with hit new and ſucce/iful Man- 


"ner of treating it. 4 ( 


HE cauſes of all diſeaſes, 
well adderfiood and  pto- 


- 


perly conſidered, point to their 


Cure, -[t is an obſervation of 


the great Sydenham, that he 


never was at a loſs to preſcribe for 
a diſeaſe, when he knew the 
cauſe of it; and that he always 
reſcribed with caution until he 
found it. | | 
The diforder in queſtion has 
n, I believe, more conſidered 
its effects, its remote, and 
concurring cauſes, than from its 
immediate cauſe hence we may 
account for the inefficacy of the 
various attempts to cure it. 
The pen of writers has done 
little more in the bloody-flux, 
than record the times and places 
When and where it proved moſt 
fatal; the appearance it put on; 
its. ſymptoms 5 its devaſtation; 
variety of modes of treatment 


that had no certain ſucceſs ; now 


and then a remarkable caſe, and 
the phænomena diſcovered on dil. 
ſecting the dead. 25 


* 


. 
* 


\ 


The great author above-men. 
tioned, following nature as an 
unerrin guide, never ſtopped at 
effects, but proceeded on to the 
cauſes of diſeaſes ; and afliſted the 
means employed by nature to re. 
move them, or ſubſtitute a ſafer 
and better. method; — to which 
principle the world - is indebted 
for that ineſtimable work that 
can only periſh with it; a work 
founded in nature, on a baſis ap- 
plicable to all elimes; that ſtands 
as the Palladium of phyſic againſt 
the ſuperſtitious errors »f the mid- 
dle- ages, and the ingenious chi- 
meras of later times: he diſco. 
vered the dyſentery to be, 4 


fever of the ſeaſon, or of its own 


lind, turned inwards upon the in- 
teſtines; and yet his ſucceſſors 
have made but little farther uſe 
of this excellent aphoriſm, than 
uoting it, as their rules laid 
wn for treating the diſeaſe ſut- 
ficiently prove. £9 
In the courſe of twelve years 
experience in this iſland, and from 
every account I have been able to 
rocure from all parts of the 
eſt-Indies, I have invariably 
found the truth of Sydenban's opi. 
nion ; and have remarked that as 


the flux diſtinguiſhes, by the ** 


- 


* 


— \ 


ot figels, the quantity, ſo it 
* tate of the. fever of the 
ſon, when, it evails, or of 
de ſubject diſeaſed; the ſtools 
eng more frequent at thoſe 
urs when fevers are in their ex- 
\cerbation, and the reverſe when 
i their, remiſſion; belides, their 


cbſerved, - nor Can it be doubted 


> cauſed by aH Hu perſpiration; 
"ot confined to cold, hot, wet, 
dry ſeaſons, particular 
vater, liquors, or fruit ; but 


n chief depending on ſudden tran- 
it ens, and ſuch other cauſes, as 
e vole people to have this diſ- 
e age hattily ſtopped. 
5 1 that Writers, lay great 
r tres on exciting, and internal 
h we- diſpoſing - cauſes 3 heat and 
d zoiture'; putrid ferments; in- 
it eaten, Ke. &c.—but, upon a 
« Whit examination, we ſhall find, 


9 dat there has been too much at- 
ation employed on theſe imagi- 
wy circumſlances, whilſt the i 
kudtate cauſe," or primum mabile re- 
deins unnoticed, - It is not to be 
wubted, that a conjunct cauſe is 
cceſſary, otherwiſe obſtructed per- 
pration, the parent of ſo many, 
E always produce the ſame 
leaſe. A 
The ſkin being the great outlet 
or inſenſible perſpiration, which 
| faid by SarGorivs to amount, 
the temperate clime of Italy, 
o ive-eighths of what is taken 
to the body, we cannot be ſur- 
ſed at the violent efforts na- 
we immediately makes, on the 


ich extent; and if we attend to 
it fools of ſome patients, after 
de common contents of the bow- 


| we diſcharged, before the 


* 


llernate ſucceſſion is frequently 


hat this fewer, like moſt others, 


food, 


but, with the 
udden ſuppreſſion of a habit of 


— 


os EFUL PROJECTS. - 8g 
blood-veſlels are broken, and as : - 


intervals when there is no mixture 
of blood or mucus, we ſhall find, 


— 


— 


they are nothing but a ſerous, 


acnd fluid. | 
As I have. conſtantly: practiſed 
in the opinion, that a. flux is a 


certain fever of the inteſtines, and 
that this fever is cauſed: by the 


obftrudted per/piration being thrown 
there ſo I have ever found it re- 


lieved, by turning back that diſ- 


charge to its natural channel; nor 


have I often found difficulty in 
removing it ſpeedily, when taken 
in the beginning. 

The common and fatal practice, 


of attacking the diſorder in the 


bowels, with opiates and aſtrin- 


N is but aggravating the ef- 


, whilſt the cauſe is entirely 
neglected ia 


Among the multitude of forma- 


he propoſed for the flux, we find 
ake-root, Dover. powder, . and 


other diaphoretic medicines ; but 


exhibited in ſuch a. manner, that 
they «muſt often have 


more harm than good':—however, 


roduced 


it plainly demonſtrates... that the 
ſkinthas.not been really looked to 


for relief, - much leſs has the pro- 
ceſs of ſweating been conſidered 
as the only one to be relied on, 
Sir John Pripgle recommends 
zpecacuanha in {mall doſes, "united 
with, philontum and ' opirm ;—Dr, 


Huck, and many others, a courſe . 


of ipecacuanha in ſtages of the diſ- 
eaſe when, the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms are over ; the — 'cfobts 
are attributed to - aftringency :— 
greateſt deference 
2 to ſuch authority, I be. 
1 


eve ipecacuanha increaſes the ten- 


dency of the humours to the ſkin, 
and therein conſiſts its uſe in 
fluxes, I apprehend that no aſtrin- 

; 5 gent, 


: 


- 
"TY . — 
* 


fimply as ſuch, will often 

found proper in fluxes :—this 
1s daily evinced by gangrenes, 
abſtinate obſtructions, and ſwel- 
lings, which - ariſe when a flux 


tia , 1 he 93 
| « a fever of the inteſtines. 
4 A4 in every 4 an . of 
one af e, from the diminu- 
tion of another. Fo rh 
Monfieur De Senac gave emetic 
tartar in {mall doſes; but he ex- 
_ prefly ſays, he gave it as a /axa- 
tive, to keep age 


ux being in its firſt 


| up a free paſſi 

from the fiotnach to the rectum.— 

E. 3 is a common practice to give 

the g/a/s, and other preparations 

__of * » 7p in — 22 and 
Ba, os In this practi 

- ——_ Pra ce, 

though * are ſo ne- 

1 tothe efucs 

incipal ſucceſs to 8 

- which antimonials produce, in 

opening the obſtructed capillaries, 

and preventing a reflux of hu- 


mours to the bowels: for often in 
- Baxes, when, from careleſſneſs 


and cold, antimonials have had 


their whole force and action turn- p 


ed upon the bowels, they have 
increaſed the determination of the 
Raids there, and brought on ſud- 


den death; and in fevers alſo, 


the ſtomach is fometimes deſtroyed 
them. When emetic tartar 


4 "Is mjudiciouſly given to young, 


writable, plethoric people, in the 

beginning of a fever, and pre- 

vious to proper evacuations, in- 

ſtead of exciting a diaphoreſis, a 

, ſpaſm is produced in the ſtomach z 

inceſſant vomiting ; inflammation, 

- the veſſels of the thorax and head 

are {tiled with blood, and the pa- 
dient vomits away his life, 
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has been injudiciouſly ſtopped by 


iods; but the ope- 
ways intended for the 


% 


The activity of emeti 
makes the direction of it Uſe” 
it is in many reſpeds a dangenm 
medicine in hot climates, te 
nervous ſyſtem being ſo irritable 
except merely as an emetic:— 
it has done much miſchief when 
employed in fevers, the reguline 
virulence of the antimony being 
combined with acid, makes itz 
operation, as a ſudorific, very pre. 
carious; and it oſten proves fatal 
to the ſtomach. es 
Such preparations of antimony 
as, from the effects, I ſhould ſup. 
ſe Fames's powder to be, that 
have its phlogiſton mitigated, and 
the reguline part capable of ac. 
tion, from acidity, are beſt in fe. 
vers, being moſt certainly ſudori. 
fic; their operation on the ſto. 
mach or bowels conſiderably de. 
pends on the ſtate of the humour 
contained there, and they princi- 
pally become active when nature 
requires it. | 
r. Cullen objects, that the 
doſes of theſe preparations of an- 
timony, cannot be ſo well aſcer. 
tained, as its ſolution by the ve- 
getable acid; for which reaſon he 
refers the emetic ' tartar for uſe. 
Alt muſt be admitted, that emetic 
tartar is a cgrtain vomit, and 
when given for that purpoſe the 
doſe is eaſily aſcertained but as 
it acts immediately on the flo. 
mach, it is frequently impoſlible 
to produce any other effect by it, 
doſe it how you will.— This learn- 
ed phyſician has greatly contri- 
buted to the general uſe of eme- 
fic. tartar ;—the abuſe of it has 
ariſen from our reſpect to his cha 
racter. | : 
When we obſerve with what I 


= Sm © = «mw ..- ca . IO. 


— 
— 


Sgr. 


e ee and prudence then. 
moſt enlightened and ſcientific un. kee 
22 * troduce | 


* 


| | 3 
/ 


Us E F U 
| duce their reflections, we ſhould 


that they apprehend more 
* exceeding, than rejecting their 


* 


_ N 
oo. Cullen ſuppoſes, that the 
zpplication of cold air; as a ſeda- 
tive, by abating the reaction of 
the Ale ſyſtem, may be uſe- 
fil in ſome circumſtances of fe- 
yer; but does not venture to pro- 
nounce'in what; —yet we ſee the 
extravagant practice of e 
patients indifcriminately in fevers, 
and other diſeaſes almoſt /ub dio, 


not attended to, nor the miſchief. 


it produces. ; 
A moderately cool, temperate 
ur, is proper and neceſſary in 


every ſpecies of fever; but if any 


thin nd that degree is meant, 
it 21 be ſup ye by any rea- 
foning that applies to the ſmall- 
pox, though this gave riſe to 
the ſpeculation, and many expe- 
riments on it, in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. 4% 

The ſmall-pox fever is ſui gene- 
ri, and terminates in phlegmons ; 
It requires a treatment of its own. 
For example, cooler air than is 
required in a ftate of health is 
neceſſary; raiſing a ſweat is pre- 
judicial, and. often changes the 
liſtinct into the confluent fort ;— 
on the contrary, in fevers, their 
olution is commonly by ſweat :—- 
cold air applied, as in the ſmall- 
pox, impedes that ſolution, and 
changes an intermittent into a 
remittent, or both into a contj- 
fied fever. 

The preceding paragraph will 
not be deemed Gereſtze, 1 it is 
neceſſary, to elucidate my ſub- 


li i not my intention to diſ- 
dae the auxiliary aid that may 


Kaonally be drawn from aro- 


L 
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matics, wax,  ſuet, ſoap, lime- 
water, calomel, various purga- 
tives, and even various aſtringents, 
in certain conditions of a dyſen- 
tery, diarrhoea, or teneſmus ; or 
from rhubarb, abſorbents and 
correctors, in unimportant com- 
plaints of the bowels, originati 
there from acrimony or crudities z ' 
but to recommend a practice for 
removing the dyſentry, by means 
adequate to, and that correſpond 
with, its general cauſe. 

It will occur to every practi- 
tioner, as my intention here is 
the uſe of ſadorifics,” that I mean, 
a careful, continued courſe of them, 
to keep up a ſweat, in extent pro- 
portioned to the violence of the di. 
eaſe ; and not the trifling way of 
giving ſmall doſes, whilſt the pa- 


tient is expoſed, and their ope- 


ration diſregarded. ——Tt will oc- 
cur alſo, that the ſudorific employed 
muſt be ſuitable to the nature of the 


ux, —the ftage of it, —the conſtitu- 


tion of the ſeaſon, —and the habit of 
the 1 | | 
hen I propoſe a method, for 
the cure of this diſeaſe by a courſe 
of ſudorifics, I am aware of no 
objection that can poſſibly attend 
the novelty of the doctrine ex- 
cept that it wants the ſanction of 
the fathers of phyſic, to oppoſe 
the errors and prejudices of cuſ- 
tom; — but that muſt yield to 
facts; and the important conſider- 
ation, that the ſucceſs of the war, 
and the ſafety of the colonies, - 
depend on the preſervation of the 
troops; among wlom the flux has 
ever been found to make the moit 
dreadful havoc, 
As much depends on a conve- 
nient and proper hoſpital, the ſi- 
tuation and conſtruction of it re- 


quire conſideration. — An hoſpi- 


= ; 7 . 


. : — 
% 
* 
" 


* 


tal mould not only be fituated on 


à healthful ſpot, but in the vici- 
| nity of a m et; where good wa- 
ter, wood, and every neceſſary, 
can be ſopplied without fatigue, 
delay, ox ttouble.— The evils ariſ- 
| "oy om the reverſe of this, re- 
| qure no. animadverſion: let us 
"I ſider the evils of its improp 
© , conftfulion ; inſtead of being 
- lofty and. ſpacious, we hind the 
\- -contriry modp is Word and it 
generally thought ſufficient to 
have plenty of doors Fey windows, 
in all places appropriated for the 


3 5 fick 5. cheſe doors and win dows 


. are kep conſtantT open to make 
the boſpita} what is called arry. 
The cet of a good hoſpital is 
nothing in the ſcale of expence 5 
It is a ſoleciſm in economy to 


Have z bad öne.— A bad ho pital 


may. deprive the ſtate, in a few 
'- Mouths, of as many men as would 
amount, in political calculation, 
to a ſum. ſufficient te baild ten 
ed ones. 3 
It cannot have eſcaped the no- 
tice of any perſon that has reſided 
in the Weſt-Indies, that fitting 
long in the confined direction of a 
breeze, brings on a feveriſh, diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation, —and ſome- 
mes. pains in the face, neck, 
Joints, and a-great de 
rer: —-How then muſt it be with 


2 patient, who, in the little huts. 


. of hoſpitals, is placed at a door- 
- 3 to prevent ſuffocation, or 


an open window, if he ſhould 
break out in a critical ſweat? The 
ſweat is ſuddenly ſtopped; and if 
death does not enſue, the diſeaſe 
(which, under the kind operation 
of nature, would be Aniſhed in a 
day or two) is lengthened out into 
„ © REINA t 
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-, | Hoſpitals and ſick-rooms oupht 


of fe. 


d on a platform to · the level of 


* 


„ 
. 


to be well ventilated; but x; the 
ſick ſhouJd not be ſtifled with 
heat, ſo they ſhould not hay 
currents of wind 1mprudently G. 
rected on their bodies: —in thi, 
caſe, no diſeaſe can poſſibly be 
thrown: off, or complete a erik, by 
the emunttories of the ſkin.—Hoy 
then can ſoldiers recover from ſe. 


vers, chiefly from obſtructed per. 


ſpiration, 2 to a ſtill en. 
creaſing. cauſe ? To this ſource 
we may. principally attribute the 
multitude of what are generally 
called convaleſcents; which in 
truth, for the moſt part, are pev. 
ple labouring under chronic com. 
plants. from the imperfect folution 
of acute diſeaſes. 


41 Though 1 have continually op. 


portunities in my private prac. 
tice, to prove the extent of the 
doctrine I advance, it is my in. 
tention to have the application of 
theſe obſervations un..erſtood to 


belong to the military, and that 


degree of dyſentery which is 0 
where to be ſeen. but in their 


camps and garriſons :—for which 


reaſon I ſhall illuſtrate the ſub. 
ject with à ſhort account of the 
bloody-flux, as it now rapes 2. 
mongſt the troops in this uſland, 
and particularly in the camp at 
Fort Caftile, with the method! 
have happily found ſucceſsful, 


the treatment of thoſe committed 


to my care. 0 


almoſt all the ſuppoſed remote 
cauſes of a dyſentery, but it wil 
be found with the- immediate ond 
common to all. 

The ſtate of the human frame, 
during ſome months paſt, has uu, 
dergone a multitude of diu 


tranſitions, from the abſence d 
prelencs 


This flux will appear to watt 


= 


2 | 


Uthe weather has been remark- 
bly dry and hot, and at times 
fultry —1t was impoſſible to uſe 


% ke leaſt exerciſe, without bein 
his keated ; and it was almoſt impoſ- 
de e to get heated, without be- 
by ing immediately chilled by the 
ow | 4 Fs, that 


breeze. - 
It is the ſoldier's life to be 

much expoſed, and it is. his cuſ- 

careleſs of himſelf :— 


en. om to 
when he is fatigued or heated he 
hafens to cool himſelf in the 


here or night air; and perhaps 
throws off his cloaths, and often 
les down and ſleeps in that con- 
\n. tion: —if he is wet, he dries his 


ion clbaths, linen, and kin together: 


y theſe means, perſpiration, 
op. ae great fountain 'of health in 
rac. ot climates, is ſuddenly ſtopped, 
the Wand febrile ſtrictares occupy the 
whole ſurface of the body. 


in. 
1 of A flux following theſe data, 
% ditinguich refelf by an inflam- 


matory diatheſis; and its progreſs 
vil conſequently be 125577 

The general ſymptoms are, a 
ullnef in the beginning, ſuc- 
eded by feveriſh 
ms and frequent ſmall motions ; 
bceneſs of the ſtomach, and ſome: 
mes retchings ; copyous in 
ben — with — ox 
Ir yellow watery ſtools ; theſe are 
boy mixed with, or ſucceeded by, 
eat diſcharges of blood; the 
bol vary in fætor and appear- 
ce, 4ccording to the periods of 
e cileaſe, or as they are more 
leſs. retained : a confiderable 
* of feyer brings on the diſ- 
we, and accompanies it, with 
me; with others but little ;— 
mall, bloody, flimy ſtools, con- 
aillly harraſs. the patient in the 
lager, particularly at nights; 


geſence of 2 violent fea breeze : 


eats ; grip- 
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the tongue is- greatly furred, and 
ſometimes of a brown or black 
colour; apthæ appear but ſeldom. 
This is the general account of 


thoſe who experience the violence 


of the diſeaſe, and ſurvive the 
firſt week; but many who were 
ſeized at the ſetting in of the flux 
this ſpring, periſhed within that 
time. | 

The curative indications arc 


to cauſe a rewulſion to the ſurface of | 
the body, and to cleanſe the inte "+4 | 
— The diſeaſe bein rapi „ the 


cure depends on performing theſe 

things as ſpeedily as poſſible. 
Experience having ſhewn, that 

the common methods and medi- 


eines hitherto uſed, fall far ſhort | 


of obtaining the important point 


of revulſion in proper time, and 


8 it, the practice will 
ſilt be deficient, if we cannot find 
means adequate to that lee 

The inductive confiderations 
are, to bleed whenever it can be 
done with ſafety ; to cleanſe the 
rimæ vie; to check the impetus 
with which the circulation is de- 
termined on the inteſtines, diſ- 
tending and burſting the coats of 
the veſſels; to remove the ſpaſm 
from the veſſels of the ſurface of 
the body, and to uſe a diver- 
fion there: all theſe muſt be dovie 
immediately, that the revulſion 


may be effectual. - 


ea being an operation of 
great conſequence in the flux, the 
cure is Nun with it, 
repeating it as the ſymptoms au- 
thoriſe:— there are but few in- 
ſtances where it may not ſafely be 
done in the beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe; the neceſũty is 44 where 
the patient is young, plethoric, 
with fever and full "UG. | 
After bleeding, a vomit of e- 


eacuanha 


* — F 


| _ bilions impurities :—but our great ſweat, and terminates an the fin 


- "Gweat.—An opiate after its ope- without) and take care that thy 


J 8 1 1 r = Wk els; cover himſelf, but order what. 


time, is what 


— 
* xz * 
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mente is 5m be given, which Morzg. it ball effetull cla 


2 only relieves the ſtomach the prime vie 7, 
m a load of acid, poraceous; never fails to — 2 C mk 


expeRtation from vomiting is, that —This double operation (if ! 
its action on the muſcular fibres 91 ſo all it) perhaps has made 
of the ſtomach, forces open the it ſo deciſive in obſtinate fevers, 
extreme arterial capillaries, for- When the diaphborefit is 
Wards the circulation to the ſur. I cover my patient with l e 
face of the body, and induces to ket, (which no ſoldier ſhould be 


ration is neceffary. wind is not admitted directly upu 
After the vomit and opiate, it him. I do not ſuffer him to un. 


but with caution in caſe. the pa- ever he wants to be brought t 
tient is weak; and in ſuch a man- him, and ſupply him copiouſſ 
ner as not. to increaſe the deter- with warm mint, ſage, [6 ot 
mination. of the blood there, and oatmeal tea; and now and then 
_* divert it from the ſurface; for give him a baſon of gruel, or thin 
then we ſhould loſe the ground flour pap, with a ſpoonful or tw 
gained by the vomit, and coun- of good ſound white wine, as fred 
Teract our principal defign.—An as poſſible from acidity. . - 
. antimonial that acts much upon. hen the ſudorific proceſs hay 
the kin, and purges at the ſame been ſucceſsfully continued, all 
4 always uſe. the. ſymptoms grow milder; and 
The prime vir being cleanſed, if the patient breaks out in a ra, 
and the revulſion begun, it muſt or effloreſcent eruptions, or boils, 
be completed by ſudorifics, that the diſeaſe will ſoon vaniſh, 
the diſeaſe may be thrown off by In caſe the flux continues ob- 
ſweat. This will be effected by ſtinate, and the ſweats do not 
uniting an opiate with a diapho- on kindly, it will not only 
retic, and adminiſtering it as oc- requiſite to carry off the morbiſe 
'  _ caſion. requires. Laudanum and humours, by a doſe of the anti 
\  antimonial wine combined, is a mohial purgative, but repeated 
medicine that cauſes little or no vomits of ipecacuanha are to bd 
irritation, and is. a pleaſant and 1 this caſe, the cirei- 
certain diaphoretic; it is always lation has not been enough di 
in the flux, when a ſweat verted from the inteſtines, to pro- 
zs intended by antimonial or other duce a full and ſufficient diapho. 
 emetic medicines in ſmall doſes, reſis ; it is therefore qroy”, 
to add laudanum, to take off their give a freſh impulſe to the fibres 
irritation ; by which means, their ky dhe action of vomiting, for i 
doſes and effeQs may be greatly vomiting, the action of the fo. 
extended. maach, and the contraction of t 
lames's powder is admirably abdominal viſcera, forces the blood 
well calculated to anſwer the firſt to the ſurface, and upper paris d 
intentions in this diſeaſe ; it poſ- the body. . 
ſeſſes this great advantage, that Another cauſe of obſtinacy f 


* 
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4 lux, is indurated feces lodged 
Ache inteſtines j—and though the 
vent ſhall have been repeatedly 

4 and taken nothing but 
I ing bis -Jllneſs, it is 
ing what lumps of excre- 
nent will ſometimes be brought 
yay by 2 repetition of the anti- 
onal purgative, after an inter- 
nal of — for which 
on, when the ſweats have been 
plentiful, the pulſe moderate, and 
he flux fill continues obſtinate, 
may ſuſpect this to be the 

aſe, The extraordinary appear- 
ce "theſe balls of excrement 
bnetimes acquire, from a long 
entian amongſt diſeaſed ſecre- 
ions, have induced ſome to whim- 


al ſuppoſitions concerning their 


aſe, and component principles. 

[ purſue this method, regulat- 
pe it as occaſion may require, or 
articular occurrences ſuggeſt, un- 
i the patient is in a condition 
br bark, and other tonics and 
rroborants. | 


The flux will continue trou- | 


lelome in ſome ſubjects, from 
ere weakneſs and relaxation of 
be veſſels, without any material 
npings or feveriſk ſymptoms :;— 
del never heſitate to give bark 
th ſnake-root and wine. 

In all complaints of the bowels, 
aricularly in the dyſentery, the 
ard fiould never be given in 
Wſtance; it cauſes irritation, and 

pings; and either brings back 
ie diſeaſe, or fills the patient 

ll obſtructions —a ſtrong de- 
X — therefore is ever to be pre- 
e 

4 the flux is always increaſed 

de approach of night; ſo, for 
me time after it has abated, the 

Uſe quickens, and the patient 
"Ws teveriſh in the evening.— 


95 
This is an admonition, that we 


ſhould deſiſt from the bark, and 5 


give a gentle diaphoretic at night. 
The remaining acrimony, which 


ſometimes keeps np a ſmall irri-. 
tation after every other fi 


ptom 


is removed, may be corrected with 


abſorbents, and carried off before 


the uſe of the bark; or at any 
ſubſequent py if it ſhould re- 
cur, with rhubarb and magneſia, 
or any mild cathartic. - 
During the convaleſcent ftate 
of thoſe who have been much re- 


duced, and to pervent a relapſe, 


a flannel' ſhirt or jacket, worn 
next the ſkin, is of ſingular be- 
nefit. When the bowels have 


ſuffered conſiderably by the flux, 


and cannot recover their tone, 
but from weakneſs are ſubje& to 
returns of that complaint, or to 
diarrhcea or teneſmus, on the leaft 
expoſi tion to cold; a flannel jacket 
worn next the ſkin will be found 
almoſt a certain remedy, and 
preventative. — Such occaſional 
cloathing is v 
and ſoldiers on ſervice in hot cli- 
mates, expoſed to rains, dews, or 


night air; or to put on after hav- 
ing been wet, fatigued, or heat- 
ed, that perſpiration may not be 


ſuddenly checked, and that the 
body may cool gradually. 

It is to be obſerved, when the 
attack is ſudden and violent, it 
will be neceſſary to overtake the 


diſeaſe with opiates and cordials, 


before any recourſe to its princi- 
ples can be adopted; otherwiſe 
the patient may be exhauſted and 
ſunk beyond the recovery of me- 
dicine, oP 

Here I cannot help expreſſing 
my concern, that the aggravated 
ſymptoms which return in the 


morning, have not put an end to 


- the 


uſeful to officers - 
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| 5 
the vuſtom of giving pills of opium 
at ni When opizm is given 


2 

alone, and continued 

time, after its cordial effects are 

over, it weakens the veſſels, in- 
jures the nerves, cauſes a ſtran- 

ry, and lowers the powers of 


:— the humours; .inftead of 


for any 


= 


tuations that, what have been 
commonly conſidered as univerſal 
remote cauſes, only give the type 


do the diſeaſe ; —and that its ge- 
neral cauſe, producible various 
. ways, is obſtructed perſpiration. 
Tze flux that prevai ed laſt u- 
tumn, was attended with many of 
thoſe cauſes that are called re- 
mote : Auguſt, September, Oc- 
tober, and the beginning of No- 
vember, were remarkably cloſe, 


* 
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and ſultry,” with freq | 
+—the great diſcharge vf prrjin 
tion, m the rarefaction of th 
blood, in ſuch a ſeaſon, relays 
the: extremities of the perſpitabl 
veſſels, and ſubjects them to faq, 
den ſpaſm, and collapſton. 


The camp dyſentery, in low 


- being; diffi accumulate in damp, m countries, in M {ft 
| - the Ties parts, that when the autumnal or the has all the chu cont 
c.onſtipation is off; the bloed ruſſies comitants and type of a flux in H kept 
forth with increaſed violence, and climates after heavy rains; then the « 
accelerates the patients end. will be leſs diſpofition to inflan T 
In the far advanced tate of the mation, and the fluids will te co. 
diiſeaſe, we find the meſenteric veſ- more to a ſtate of diflolution—y fi ifthe 
ſels and glands en! and ob- it is 2 ver turned upon the i whic 
_ ſtructed z che glandulz peyerianz tefinec, for want of a tree and ꝶ ie 
of the inteſtines thickened, their -gular perſpiration, from the thick bort 
ceuats tumiſed, relaxed, abraded; neſs and moiſture of the atmo nde 
© and haſtening into a ſlate of ſpha- re. olloy 
3 Selation u in this ſituationu / . The irritation thus produced oi id 
|  - muſt increaſe and multiply every the bowels, ſoon cauſes a vient 
> em. + 1054 determination.” of blood there Sula 
g be real uſe of opium is, to ar- and as the circulation is diminiſhed I n) 
| reſt the hurry of che diſeaſe; to in ther veſſels. of the ſurface of plan 
| - procure time to put ſome rational body, it is increaſed in thoſe oiyfi=dle 
. means of cure into execution; to the inteſtines. | of this 
| _ _ give other medicines their intend- By "this increaſed action of H & 
AQ effect, and to eaſe thoſe fm arteries, the progreſs of the blood that tl 
mu which fometimes are intvlers .is impeded, in the minute ram" 
able. Here the matchleſs power fications of the veſſels;— hen 
of opium raiſes our admiration. hemorrhage, and extravaſation; | 
II the preceding hiſtory it will an immediate revulſion is ther en 
|  _  .. appear, that the flux is not con- fore neceſſary it muſt be exten ad in 
_ © _ ined to particular ſeaſons and ſi- five; but ſuitable, that there ma n 


be no miſchief done by increaſin 
the debility incident to the dit 
eaſe. 4 

- Bleeding cannot be performec 
in every ſubject, nor in every {rage 
or condition of - a flux j—Ccathar 
tics only cleanſe the affected parts 


emetics are limited to anſwer cr Iron 
tain purpoſes; diaphoretics bare Arie 
never been uſed, in a manner 10 8. 


extent ſufficient to produce an el 
fect; and the cuſtom of expoing 
A YEE TIO Le patient 
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ments to partial currents of cold 


ur, in | 
towards the cure. J 
Ene Goo of the diſeaſe, being 
{uly attended to, will indicate 
be quantity, and nature of the 
evacuations neceſſary to facilitate 
lon; and it 15 ſafely and ef- 
&ually completed, by a careful 
gntinued courſe of ſudorifics, 
kept up in extent proportioned to 
n . | 
2 have I communicated what 
Lconceive to be the general cay/e 
the dyſentery of the Weſt-Indies, 
which has been ſo deſtructive to 
the troops and entered into a 
dort diſquifition of its nature. 
and explained the method I have 
flowed in its cure. have 
aided the detail of minute de- 
ſeiptions, circumſtances, and par- 
tieular cafes, As not coming with- 
© my deſign ; which is, to ex- 
plain my method of cure, appli- 
Able to the cauſe I have aſſigned 
if this diſeaſe, and compriſed in 
the following conſiderations ;— 
that the dyſentery is a fever of the 
iefiner'; that the cauſe is - 
Indid perſpiration ; and that the 
ue is in calling back the circu- 
lion to the ſurface of the body, 
ad increaſing the ſenſible perſpi- 
_ by the moſt active ſudori- 


2 * 
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Meription of a newly invented Ma- 
tine | for | Raking Summer Corn 
Subbles,, by Mr. George Bol- 
rell, 7  Piddletown, Dorſet. 
From Letters of the Bath 
Agriculture Society. | 
Gentlemen, 8 
our three years fince I 
found ſome difficulty in pro- 
e L, XXIV, 


prevents nature from doing 


= 
7 
- 


curing hands. to take up my lent 
or ſummer corn in the method 
uſually 
that is, by forking the ſwarths in- 
to cocks; and raking the ground 
with hand-rakes by women. Men 
are generally employed in forking 
it. It therefore occurred to me 
that an inſtrument might be made 


to anſwer the purpoſe of rang it , 


by hand. I knew the Norfolk 
method of doing it by drag-rakes, 
(as they are called) drawn by 
men; but the men were wanting 
Elſewhere: I had often ſeen a 


. horſe-rake, . made for 8 


the gramen canine or couch- gra 


together upon fallow lands, and 


knew a farmer who had nſed it 


for his mown wheat ſtubbles; but 
this rake being drawn from the 


end of the beam by the horſe, 


dragging the ends of the tee 
upon the ground, collected ſuc 


quantities of weeds, graſs, earth, 


and ſtones with it, as nearly tp 
render the corn of no value ; be- 
fides, it could not be uſed for 
cloſe-mown ſtubbles at all. Hav- 
ing for many years uſed the Nor- 
folk ploughs here, I thought a 
rake might be ſo conſtructed as to 
on the breaſt-work of one of 
theſe ploughs in the ſame manner 
as the plough itſelf is uſed; 
I therefore had one made nine 
feet and a half long, and the geeth 
ſix inches aſunder. Upon apply- 


ing it in the F pew of the plough 
on the breaſt- 
anſwered. extremely well, except 


work, I found it 


that when it met with any conſi- 
derable obſtruction at one end, it 
drew the other end aſlant. To 
remedy this inconvenience, I took 


away the pillar (the part of the 


breaſt-work that the beam reſts 


Or 


upon, and which is raiſed higher, 
OH 


ractiſed in this county, 


1 
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cr let down lower, to ſink or raiſe 
the plough) and had another made 
to extend about a foot or rather 
more beyond the outſides of the 
ſtandards, and from each end of 
the chain, made to let out or 
take at pleaſure, to each end 
of the pillar: this kept the rake 
even and ſteady. To my great 
ſatisfaction, I found it ſucceed 
even beyond my expeQation ; for 
by means of this breaſt-work, it 
could, like the Norfolk plough, 

de inſtantly ſet up or let down to 
the greateſt degree of nicety ; ſo 
that any ſtuübble, whether cut 
high or low, whether very full of 


' graſs or clover, or quite clean, 


might be raked by it with equal 
facility; for the teeth being made 
very much curved, the lower part 
of the back of the teeth reſts upon 
the ground, and the points ſtand 
dut of it. The weight of the 
Take preſſes the teeth cloſe to the 
ground, and the corn is gathered 
into the throat of the rake, with- 
out digging up the weeds or the 
ſoil. The teeth are made ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to prevent their 
bending. I have found a rake of 
the length above-mentioned very 
manageable ; whether it would 
do better if made longer muſt be 
left to future experiments. I was 
determined to this length by the 
breadth of our gate-ways, bein 
Juſt enough to admit it 8 
them without taking it to pieces. 
For perſons Who want to remove 
It to a diſtant part, two ſmall 
wheels might be added, to put on 
occuboaal at the ends, to raiſe 
the teeth Hom the ground as it 1s 
drawn along the road. 
I am ſenſible, that if a low w'eel 
were fixed at each end, even when 
In its work, it would greatly leſ- 
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Take, will eaſily rake twelve acre 


The Manner of uſing it is as fol 


forkers; the man follows the rakt 
and when it is filled, he ſpeaks! 


puts him back a ſtep or two. Th 


ſen the friction, and 

would draw it the — 
would render it more complex 
and, gong s, occaſion it not to 
turn ſo eahly at the ends of the 
land. I have, however, had it 
in idea, to fix ſome kind of Ran: 
dard on the head of the rake for 1 
line, like the Norfolk plough. 
lines, to come back to, that the 
man might guide the horſe him. 
ſelf, and ſave the expence of 
boy to lead him; but to this 
there ſeem to ariſe ſome objec 
tions. * | 
One horſe, and a boy to lead 
him, with a man to clear the 


of ſtubble in a day; and if tw 
horſes are taken into the field, u 
be uſed alternately, twenty 2 
might be raked in the ſame time 
but this would be hard work fe 
the man. 


lows ; 


The rake being put on th 
breaſt-work of the Norfolk plough 
in the ſame manner as the ploug 
are, the horſe draws it with 
ſame traces, &c. (only in t 

lough two horſes are uſed, u 
here but one) and being ſet int 
its work to a proper height, 20 
cording-as the ſtubble is long 
ſhort, the boy leads the hor 
acroſs the ridges, the corn bein 
previouſly put in cocks by d 


the boy, who ſtops the horſe, at 


is done that che man, by draui 
the rake back a little, may d 
more eaſily and ſpeedily i 
from the corn; then lifting it 
and the horſe inſtantly going 


the. rake juſt beyond the 
—— gathered together, This 
te repeats as often as it is full, till 
i- reaches, the end of the land, 
Then he turns, and, coming back 
8 by_the aide of the part raked, 
N enpties the rake adjoining to the 
— Aber, By this means the raked 
— ann lies in ſtrait rows acroſs the 
Feld, and, when dry, is turned 
if neceſſary,/, gathered up, and 
carried away. N 
| am. ſatisfed it might alſo be 
alrantagequſly employed in rak- 
ing upland. hay-ground, and all 
forts of ſeed clover-land. | 
t may not be amiſs to mention, 
that in the firſt rake I made, the 
rech were only three inches aſun- 
er. I ſoon found they were too 
coſe. Taking, therefore, every 
other one out, I made another fix 
inches aſunder—the holes in the 
irt not being filled up, the teeth 
aht, if neceſſary, be replaced, 
5 then would be thick enough 
to rake any gentleman's lawn 
wich is kept frequently mown. 
make no apology for this 
trouble=my intention ſhall plead 
M excuſe 3 and therefore only 
d, that I am, your obedient 
umble ſervant, 


GEORGE BOSWELL. 


— 


Mructiont for the Prevention and 
Cure of t Epixboty or contagious 
Diftemper | among Horned cattle. 
Tranſlated from the French of 
_ De Saive, Apothecary 10 
ihe Prince Biſhop of Liege, 

Mr. Moreau, 9 | Lack. * — 
he ſame, 


WARMERS have no need to 
de informed, how important 
Utter the preſervation of their 
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cattle is. The conſiderable ad- 
vantages they reap from them 


when free from accidents, and the 


loſſes they ſuffer when diſtempers 
ſpread among their herds, are 
ufficient motives to make | 
feel the intereſt they have in pre- 
ſerving their cow-houſes, ſtables, 
&c. from the infection, and in 
uſing all. poſſible means to prevent 
its progreſs. But as fatal expe- 
rience has proved that the uſe of 
medicines, with the powers of 
which they were not well ac- 
quainted, has been frequently 
more prejudicial than ſalutary in 
the Epizooty ; and that country 
people by p 
confidence 1n pretended ſpecifics, 
urchaſed at a very high price, 
ave very often been drawn into 
a double loſs, by the death of 
their cattle, as well as the ex- 
pence of ſuch drugs ; it is thought 
the communication of an effica- 
cious and cheap manner of treat- 
ing cattle when attacked by 
this diſtemper, and of the means 
to prevent their being ſo, will be 
rendering an eſſential ſervice to 
the public. 8 
The moment they perceive any 
ſymptoms of the diſtemper, they 
ſhould immediately take about a 
int and a half of blood from the 
beat, except he has been ill a day or 
two, in which caſe he muſt not be 
let blood; but in both caſes let the 
following draught be given: 
No. 1. An ounce of the beſt 
theriac (Venice treacle) diffclved 
in a pint of vinegar, after which 
the back bone and the whole hide 
muſt be well rubbed with a dry 
hair-cloth, to heat the hide and 
promote petſpiration. No drink 
ſhould be given him but a white 
drink; compoſed of 
H 2 No, 
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No. 2. A handful or two of 
rye-meal in a pailful of clear wa- 
ter ; and, ſhould the beaſt ſeem 
to want food, mix up ſome crumbs 
of rye-bread with ſome of the 
Fiid white drink, and give it 
him. The animal's mouth muſt 
be waſhed twice a day with a cloth 
. in a mixture of _ | 
. 
1 of each) with a 
Inful of honey to a pint of it. 
If on the ſecond day the beaſt 
has not dunged, a clyſter, com- 
Jones 
No. 4. A pint of water in 
Which bran has been boiled, two 
ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and a fmall glaſs 
of vinegar, muſt be given and 
e Ae till the evacua- 
tions are natural and regular. 
Beſides the above remedies, the 
following cordial mixture: 
No. 5. A pint of clear water, 
the ſame quantity of vinegar, four 
ſpoonfuls of honey or ſyrup, and 
two glaſſes of brandy,—muſt be 
given four times a day to facilitate 
and keep up perſpiration; taking 
particular care to repeat the fric- 
tion as directed above. 

Should the beaſt ſtill continue 
Iow/ and heavy, the draught No. 1. 
muſt be repeated, unleſs he ſhould 
be found to be hot and thirſty, in 
which caſe, uſe only the drink 
No. 2. On the fourth day, if he 
ſeems more lively and free from 
heat, purge him with, ; 
No. 6. Two ounces. of ſalts, 
and one ounce of common ſalt, 
diſſolved in a pint of - lukewarm 
water, with two ſpoonfuls of ho- 
ney. If this does not procure four 
or five evacuations, repeat the 

clyſter the ſame day. 
| This mode of treatment muſt be 
continued without intermiſſion till 


— 


Vinegar and water, : 


corrupting the air and ſpreadin 
the infection. 


ble to prevent its communicati 
from other herds, con ſiſts in * 


the beaſt begins to eat, then on 
muſt only give him the "whit 
drink No. 2, and a little pood 
fodder,” or, ſome rye-bread dip. 
ed in ftale beer, moderate 
ſweetened with honey or ſyrup, 
The exterior treatment conſiſtz 
in the application of ſetons in the 
beginning of the diſtemper, at the 
bottom of the dew-lap, and of 
cauteries towards the horns, be. 
tween which ſome weight muſt be 
fixed, ſuch as, ſtone of a pound 
weight, er more, wrapt up in 
cloth, to keep it ** This is 
neceſſary to keep the head warm. 
But above all, the friction mus 
be cloſely attended to, in order th 
determine the critical efforts 


ines | pre 
nature, en 
It would be well alſo to erapo- 
rate vinegar in the cow-houſe, 15 
.&c. and if it could be done with 
out riſque, blowing off a fe 
grains of gun- powder, twice a. d de. 
in them, would be a very uſefuſſiſ gr 
fumigation. | Wh 
If, notwithſtanding theſe aid e 
the beaſt be not perfectly cured il tige 
ten or twelve days, they mult b. emp 
continued without bleeding, un gt 
leſs the inflammation be very con Ther 
ſiderable; but if, after all, t il, « 
diſtemper does not give way, Mae 
beaft muſt be killed, and then t in 
Much care cannot be taken to bu being 
it very deep; cover it over Wi ar 
the earth which came out of th of 
hole, and a turf over all, in o dere 
der to prevent the putrid vapour Bu 


which exhale from ſuch carriot 


As to the preſervatives rot 
infection, the principal, after hal 
ing taken every precaution pon 
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the racks, troughs, &c. and 


re hide of the bealt, every day, 
nerality of people ſeem to place 


t confidence in ſtrong aroma- 


de fumigations, they are adviſed, 


"lead of the expenſive drugs of 
which ſuch fumigations are com- 

{ed, to uſe fires made with the 
ranches of green wood, throw- 
ng pitch on it to quicken the 
lames and perfume the air; theſe 
fres muſt hted at ſome diſ- 


ance from. the houſes, for fear of 


accidents. 

Common falt, | aa in ſmall 
quantities every day to horned 
cattle, is reckoned an excellent 
jeſervative, particularly in a 
karned diſſertation on the conta- 


pious diſtempers among horned 


cattle, by Monſ. De Limbourg, 
M. D. and F. R. S. of London. 
|t hould be obſerved, that though 
the __ of an Epizooty 1s often 
bread, yet all the diſorders. to 
yuch cattle are liable ſhould not 
e attributed to this epidemical 
uſtemper, ſince they are not ex- 
empted from this even when no 
(ontagious diſtemper reigns, 
Therefore, when a beaſt is — 
U enquiry ſhould be made if the 
nlection is in the neighbourhood, 
s in ſuch caſe, a ſalbicion of its 
King the Epitzooty would be well 
8 and immediate recourſe 
ould be had to the remedies 
dove-mentioned, 

Put, as it often happens that 
attle fall ück after having eaten 
kad fodder, or havin grazed in 


tolly weather on the tops of 


ws, Ke. when covered with 
K and ſnow, (to prevent their 
Wing which, all poſſible care 
vould be taken) to theſe accidents 

we frequently to be attri- 


with plenty of water; and, as the 


buted the ſickneſs and death of 
many beaſts which fall victims to 
„ EO 

There is another accident no 
lefs dangerous, to which cattle 
are liable, which is, the waſhin 
them with waters prepared with 
different ſorts of poiſons, eſpe- 
cially with arſenic to kill the ver- 
min; theſe. waters occaſion an 
itching of the ſkin, which obliges 
the animal to lick himſelf; in 
doing which he ſucks in the poi- 
ſon, It is evident, that ſuch per- 
nicious 22 may occaſion as 
fatal difaſters and unhappy loſſes 
to farmers, as even the Epizooty 
itſelf; it cannot, therefore, be 
too much recommended to them, 
to forbear the uſe of ſuch things, 
which never fail doing the miſ- 
chief above deſcribed. 


ä 


Thoughts on the Rot in Sheep. From 
| the ſame. | 


HE cauſe of the rot in ſheep, 
ſays Mr. Boſwell, in his 
late uſeful and ingenious publi- 
cation, is unknown. — Mr. Arthur 
Young, in recapitulating all the 
information he could get, in his 
Eaſtern tour, obſerves, that the 
accounts are ſo amazingly contra- 
dictory, that nothing can be ga- 
thered from them,“ but concludes, 
that ** every one knows that moiſ- 
ture is the cauſe.” 

In differmg from an author of 
Mr. Young's acknowledged me- 
rit, ſupported by the general opi- 
nion of mankind, I am led to ex- 
amine my own ſentiments with 
caution and diſtruſt; — but, unleſs 
it is only meant, that moiſture 1s 
generally the remote fauſe, it will be 
difficult to account for the rot be- 
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ing taken on fallows in a ſingle 
day, and in water meadows ſome- 
times in half an hour, when in 
2 of a different ſort, al- 
ough exceſſively wet and ſlabby, 
ſheep will remain for many weeks 
together uninjured. | 
Another opinion, which has 
many adherents, is, that the rot 
is owing to the quick growth of 
graſs-or herbs that grow in wet 
Places. 2 
Without premiſing, that all- 
bounteous e has given 
to every animal its peculiar taſte, 
by which it diſtinguiſhes the food 
proper for its preſervation and ſup- 
rt, (if not vitiated by fortui- 
ous circumſtances), it ſeems very 
difficult to diſcover on philoſophi- 
cal principles, why the quick 
growth of graſs ſhould render it 
noxi0us,—or why any herb ſhould 
at one ſeaſon produce fatal effects, 
by the admilfion of pure water 
only into its component parts, 
which at other times is perfectly 
innocent, although brought to its 
utmoſt ſtrength and maturity by 
the genial influence of the ſun. 
So far from agreeing with thoſe 
who attribute the rot to quick- 
wing graſs, which they call 
aſhy, infipid, and deſtitute of 
falts, to me the quickneſs of 
owth 1s a proof of its being 
endued with the moſt active prin- 
con of vegetation, and is one 
of the criterions of its ſuperior ex- 
cellence.—Befides, the conſtant 
ractice of moſt farmers in the 
kingdom, who, with the preateſt 
ſecurity, feed their meadows in 
the ſpring, when the graſs ſhoots 
quick and is full of juices, mili- 
tates directly againſt _ this opi- 
Hon, | | 
Let us now confider whether 


whoſe „ tender. mercies are over 


another cauſe may not be a; 

more reconcilable with the — 
accounts we receive of this diſor. 
der. If our arguments, however 
ſpecious, are contradictory 9 
known facts, inſtead of condud. 
ing us in the plain paths of truth 
they leave us in the mazes of cr. 
ror and N 
Each ſpecies of vegetables aud 
animals has 8 ſoil, ſitua. 
tion, and » afſtipned to jt, 
Taught by unerring inſtinct « th, 
ſparrow findeth her a houſe, the WW ,, 
wallow a neſt, and the fork in WW 11 
the heavens knoweth her appoint. n 
ed time.” The whole feathered ot 
tribe, indeed, diſplay a wonder. WW bo 
ful ſagacity and variety in the 
choice and ſtructure of their ha. 
bitations. Nor can it be doubted 
that the minuteſt reptile has its 
fixed laws, appointed by hin 


all his works.” | Ya 
The numerous inhabitants f 
the air, earth, and waters, ue bot 
ſtrongly influenced by the ſeaſon, WM (an 
and by the ſtate of the atmoſphere; cap; 
and the ſame cauſes, perhaps Fon 
that rapidly call myriads of one I 
ſpecies into being, may frequent. unn 
ly prove the deſtruction of another WW amo 
Is it then improbable that ſome cont 
inſe& finds its food, and lays 119 in i 
eggs, on the tender ſucculen gue, 
" graſs found on particular fol form 
(eſpecially wet ones) which | tion 
moſt delights in ?—Or, that th 
inſe& ſhould, after a redundane oO 
of moiſture, by an inſtinctive in T} 


ulſe, quit its dank and crea 
N [N and irs fecundity e 
greatly increaſed by ſuch ſeaſons 
in conjunction with the pril 
warmth of the ſun? 
The fleſh-fly lays her 72 1 
her food, which alſo * . 
uff 


ſupport her future offspring ; and 
the common earth- Vorm propa- 
gates its ſpecies above ground, 
hen the weather is mild and 
noiſt, or the earth dewy. | 
The eggs, depoſited on the 
tender germ, are conveyed with 
the food into the ſtomach and in- 
teftines of the animals, whence 
they are received into the lacteal 


and paſs into the blood; nor do 
they meet with any obſtruction 
until they arrive at the capillary 
veflels of the liver.— Here, as the 
blood filtrates through the ex- 
teme branches, anſwering to thoſe 
of the Vena Porta in the human 
body, the ſecerning veſſels are 
too minute to admit the impreg- 


the membrane, produce thoſe ani- 
malculz that feed upon the liver 
and deſtroy the ſheep. They 
much reſemble the flat fiſh called 
plaice, are ſometimes as my as 
a ſilver two-pence, and are found 
both in the liver and in the pipe, 
(anſwering to that of the vena 
an) which conveys the blood 
from the liver to the heart. 

If the form of this animal is 
unlike any thing we meet with 
among the inſe& tribe, we ſhould 
conider that it may be ſo ſmall 
in its natural ſtate as to eſcape 
our obſervation, — Or might not its 
form have changed with its ſitua- 
uon 7— The caterpillar under- 
pres ſeveral changes before it pro- 
uces a butterfly. 

The various accounts which 
frery diligent enquirer' muſt have 
met with, (as well as the indefa- 
table Mr. Young) ſeem very 
"rg with the theory of this 
order, 


If dry, limed land in Derby- 
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ſhire will rot in common with 


marſhes ;—1f ſome ſpringy lands 


veſſels, carried off in the chyle, 


nated ova, which, adhering to 
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water - meadows, and ſtagnant 


rot when others are perfectly 
ſafe ;—1s it owing to the circum- 
ſtance of water, 'or that of pro- 
ducing the proper ſood or nidus 
of the inſect? Thoſe who find 
their aftergraſs rot till the autum- 
nal watering, and ſafe afterwards, 
might probably be of opinion, that 
the embryo laid there in the ſum- 
mer, 1s then waſhed away or de- 
ſtroyed.' 

With regard to thoſe lands that 
are accounted never ſafe, if there 
is not ſomething peculiar in the 
ſoil or ſituation, which allures or 
forces the inſect to quit its abode 
at unuſual ſeaſons, it may be well 
worth enquiring, whether from 
the coarſeneſs of their nature, cr 
for want of being ſufficiently fed, 
there is not ſome graſs in theſe .. 
lands always left of a ſufficient 
length to ſecure the eggs of the 
inſet above the reach of the wa- 
ter. | 

Such who aſſert that flowing wa- 
ter alone is the cauſe of the rot, 
can have but little acquaintance 
with the Somerſetſhire clays, and 
are diametrically oppoſite to tho 
who find their worſt land for rot- 
ting cured by watering. Yet, 
may not the water which produces 
this effect, be impregnated with 
particles deſtructive to the inſect, 
or to the tender germ which ſerves 
for its food or nidus? 

For ſolving another difficulty, 
that no ewe ever rots while ſhe 
has a lamb by her ſide,” the gen- 
tlemen of the faculty can beſt 1n- 
form us, whether it is not pro- 
bable, that the impregnated ovum 
paſſes into the milk, and never 
arrives at the liver. The ſame 
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lands liable to rot. 


learned gentlemen — Anmvey the 
0 


following queſtion not un- 
worthy their conſideration: 

Why is the rot fatal to ſheep, 
hares, and rabbits, * (and ſome- 
times to calves), when cattle of 
greater bulk, which probably take 
the ſame food, eſcape uninjured? 
Is the digeſtive matter in the 
ſtomach of - zhe/e different from 
that of the others, and ſuch as 


will turn the ova into a ſtate of 


corruption; or rather, are not the 
ſecretory ducts in the liver lar 

enough to let them paſs throu 1 
and carried on in the uſual 


' current of the blood, | 


It ſeems to be an acknowledged 
fact, that ſalt- marſhes never rot. 


Salt is pernicious to moſt inſects. 


They never infeſt gardens where 
ſea- weed is laid. Common falt 
and water is a powerful expellent 
of worms bred in the human body, 

I could wiſh the intelligent 
farmer would conſider theſe truths 


with attention, and not neglect a 
remedy which is cheap and always 


at hand. | 
Lifle, in his book of huſbandry, 
informs us of a farmer who cured 
his whole flock of the rot, by 
giving each ſheep a handful of 
iſh falt, for five or ſix morn- 
ings ſucceffively, The hint was 
probably taken from the ' Spa- 
niards, who frequently give their 
ſheep ſalt to keep them healthy. 
On ſome farms, perhaps, the 
utmoſt caution cannot always pre- 
vent the diſorder. In wet and 
warm ſeaſons, the prudent farmer 
will remove his ſheep from the 
Thoſe who 
have it not in their power to do 
this, I would adviſe to give each 
ſheep a f. 


with che ſame. quantity of flour, 
; 5 | 


nful of common ſalt, 


in a quarter of a pint of way, 
once or twice a week. When th, 
rot is recently taken, the (am, 
m_— given four or five morn. 
ings ſucceſſively, will in all 
bability effect a cure. The ad. 
dition of the flour and water wil an 
in the opinion of the writer of 0 
this, not only abate the pungeney ſ 
of the falt, but diſpoſe it to mit Wil ed 
with the chyle in a more friendly ore 
and efficacious manner, of 
Were it in my power to com. wh 
municate to the ſociety the reſult Wi gr 
of actual experiment, it would 7 
doubtleſs be more ſatisfactory. ten 
They will, however, I am per. fro 
ſuaded, accept of theſe hints, ee 
leaſt as an earneſt of my deſire to ide 
be ſerviceable. Should they only We 
tend to awaken the attention of Wilco! 
the induſtrious huſbandman, oro er 
excite the curioſity of ſome othef ene 
enquirer, who has more leiſure per 
— ter abilities, I ſhall have ie 
the ſatisfaction of thinking that It, 
my ſpeculations, however imper. don 
fect, are not entirely uſeleſs, 


Jam, Sir, V 

'Your very humble ſervant, ſere: 
Bzxnjamin Price, ee. 

nig 

— 7 12 
An Extract from a 4 ws for the © 
mprovement of Agriculture. Fin * 
the ſame. * 

2 HE 22 of inſtituting Nor 
' ſchools for huſbandry, ; ene 

now trifling, ſince ſo many ſocie- Wit p! 
ties have been eltabliſhed and are ili 


ſupported with ſo much liberal: 
ty; eſpecially ſince the Society f 
Arts, Manufatures, and Commer, 
is annually offering ſuch vaſt ſum 
of money for the encouragement 
of experiments ; and none of the 


other ſocieties, I ſhould appt 
28 hend, 


are formed on ſo ſmall a 
bf ale a to preclude the practica- 
me pility of taking into their hands 
m. \ few fields, (and a few would be 
ro- ficient) and of appointing ſome 
ad. perſon or perſons to cultivate them, 
ul ud inſtruct the pupils, either ac- 
| of cording to the idea of Lord Mole- 


forth, which points to the 
education of poor men's chil- 
lren; or, according to the ideas 


of Cowley and Sir William Petty, 
m. (dich reſpect the education of 
ſult ntlemen's ſons as well as others. 
ld At preſent, however, let us at· 
ry, end to the A 2 accruing 
er. tem each of the ve plans; 
, a Whpenifing only, that lectures on 


the theory of huſbandry» muſt, 5 
ol neans, be accompanied with a 
cole attention to the practical 


ru yt of it in ſuch a manner as may 
ther end to correct the miſtakes of 
ſure I ſpeculation, to open and enlarge 
1ave de mind, and to give a clearer 
that WYinlght into the nature of vegeta- 
per. oon, and the very fundamental 


principles: of agriculture, 

Were ſchools eſtabliſhed in dif- 
t, ſeent parts of the kingdom for 
the education of farmer's ſons who 
night be but in low circumſtances, 


— Wjutlmen would never want ſen- 
„le and rational improvers of 
"im Weir eſtates, who would likewiſe 

be the moſt proper perſons to in- 
| (rd pariſh apprentices and infe- 
ting er ſervants. This the old ex- 
', 1 renced Varro reckoned to be 
cie- WW principal importance. The 


dulifs,* ſays he, © ſhould be men 
if ſome erudition and ſome degree 
i refinement.” But more eſpe- 
nally ought a bailiff to be <vel/ 
Wed in rural economics : he 
Would not only give orders, but 
0 work himſelf; that the la- 
pre. wers might imitate him, and 
* convinced it is with propriety 


knowledge of noblemen an 
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he preſides over them, becauſe he 
excels them in the practical part, 
as well as the ſcientific, | 
Were this the caſe with us, lo- 
cal and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms would 
be regarded no farther than they 
are founded in propriety; younger 
ſervants would be accuſtomed to 
a variation in their methods of 
culture as circumſtances varied ; 
new modes will not be deſpiſed, 
becauſe they are new; the effects 
of experiments would be modeſtl 
expected; the advantages and dif. 
advantages attending them, would 
be accurately diſcerned; and a 
continual progreſs would be made 
in- the ſcience and practice of 
agriculture, Were | rs ſmart - 
boys ſelected by each ſociety, and 
educated on the above plan, they 
would hereafter convey knowledge 
wherever they went; and their 
obſervations would be better at- 


tended to by inferior ſervants, 


than if they came from perſons of 
high rank. In ſhort, they would 
effect what even the ſuperior 
d gen- 
tlemen could not perform, who 
have more important objects in 
view than to cultivate the ne- 
glected underſtanding of every 
ruſtic labourer they may have oc- 
caſion to employ. Like ſmaller 
rivulets, branching from the main 
ſtream, they would water and fer- 
tilize thoſe lands where a larger 
river cannot with propri2ty expand 
itſelf. | 
While under tuition they will 
learn the expediency of a clean 
and ſpirited ſyſtem of huſbandry ; 
as it is ſuppoſed that their tutors 
fields will be cultivated on thefe 
principles. On comparing his 
crops with thoſe of many others, 
the truth of Heſiod's maxim would 
be apparent, that ha/f may be 2 
Van 
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than the whole, For ſhould they they ſpontaneouſly produce; 1 
think of becoming tenants, they will, therefore, immediately 
will view an eſtate with this rul- ceive which are moſt proper per 
- 1 . | 4 e 
ing principle, that one of an in under tillage, in order that 
hundred pounds per annum, well rhe eſtate may not be inpoveri ßes 
cultivated, will produce at the end The want of attention to this cir. 
of the term more clear profit than cumſtance has kept many a = 
another of two hundred a year, poor all his days, under à notion 
treated in a negligent and ſlovenly that the beft ground will c 
- mariner, © 7 | one or two good crops of exhaug. 
An injudicious courſe of crop- ing corn at firſt, and fo far prove 
ping, imperfect tillage, partial of immediate great gain; not con. 
and improper manures,. are not fidering, that it generally proves 
always to be attributed to igno- a future heavy loſs, from the ne. 
rance, but ſometimes to the eſtates ceſſity he will be under of letting 
being too large for the farmer's it lie fallow, and of applying much 
capital; he does not command expenſive labour in order to ex. 
the eſtate, but the eſtate him, too tirpate weeds, and much more 
frequently to the great injury of expenſive manure in order ty re. 
both ; his hands are bound at his cover its loſt ſtrength. Vet ſtil, 
fr{t' ſetting out; and it is much there is a certain vigour in thoſe 
if they regain their freedom un- fields, which have been under 2 
leſs eventually through his land- judicious courſe of meliorating 
Jord*s diſtraining him for rent and crops, though but moderately 
ejecting him from the premiſes, manured, which even a falloy 
But what is the farmer to do, if and a complete ſtercoration cannot 
he cannot find a farm in his own beſtow on any foil which hath been 
neighbourhood ſuitable to his ca- once impoveriſhed ; as may be 
pital? ſhall he remove into another more eaſily perceived by a diſcem- 
county, an entire ſtranger; or ing eye, than deſcribed. 
commence day-!labourer, or ſtarve? Our farmer hath been taught, 
The modern practice of throw- that the good ground (on which 
ing ſeveral ſmall farms into one, his chief dependence is for paying 
is much to be lamented as a na- his rent) if preſerved in good 
tional evil in every view; and heart, will often mend the bad; 
calls loudly for the regulation of but the impoveriſhing of one or ti 
the legiflature. N of the beit fields will frequent! 
But to return to our young far- affect the whole eſtate in the de 
mer, tranſplanted from the nur- creaſe of its- paſture, in leſſening 
ſery, where his mind received its the quantity of manure, and in 
firſt cultivation, unto the ſpot creafing the expence of tillage, 
where he is ſuppoſed to fix his re- It hath frequently been Incul 
ſidence. catſꝗed on him—that his futun 
While under inſtruction, he was ſucceſs depends much on his fr 
taught to form a pretty good judg- courſe of crops, — that at fil 
ment of the qualities, ſuch as the eſpecially, meliorating crops * 
tenacity, dryneſs, or moiſture, of to be preferred, as far as circum 


different fields, from the herbage ſtances will admit, to m_ 


* 


be nes —that the latter, whenever 
7 the are fown, ſhould be ſucceed- 
0 de 


al by the former ;—that thoſe ma- 
hich are moſt apt to pro- 


wW 
Ped, = weeds, ſhould either be laid 
cir. mn paſture, or * in for 
* ach crops as can be beſt hoed or 
— ure the beſt tendency to deſtroy 
110 dem, viz. beans, peas, turnips, 


abbages, Ec. — that, although 
eme of theſe crops may require 
uber more expence, and not re- 
urn that expence in money quite 


e. bon as ſome of the exhauſting 
on mes (part of them being appro- 
ur rh, to the fattening of cattle, 


by which means, the beſt of ma- 


ore ture is raiſed and in the largeſt 
Kh. quantity) yet like | thoſe bees 
bol lich travel fartheſt, and ſtay out 
er 0 ogeſt, they generally return 
nel bome moſt deeply laden ;—that 
tende dung-heap be moſt ſedulouſly 
lo Fgarded as the foundation of his 
mot foture wealth ;—but- that no ma- 

ture ſhould be lard on wet ſpringy 


lands before they have been drain- 
ed, unleſs he chuſes to ſink the 
profits of all his other fields. 

He hath been taught to venture 
mn ſome few experiments, on ge- 
eral fixed principles; which, 
tough'they might not all of them 
perfeftly anſwer his expectations, 
may, nevertheleſs, throw addi. 
onal light on the ſubjeR of agri- 
culture. In a word, he will be- 
tome fit company for a gentle. 
tan; he will receive and com. 
nunicate information ; and, at the 
ame time, on account of that 
ſe attention which he finds re- 
Quite, in order that he may pay 
W rent, he will be continually 
creaſing that important know- 
kdze which an un inſtructed mind 
Ranot poſhbly attain. 
duch an inſtitution as is here 


-» 
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recommended may poſſibly be of 
ſervice to thoſe farmers who have 
no particular connection with our 
agricultural ſocieties; whoſe fields, 
however, lying open to the con- 
tinual view of their neighbours, 
will be a conſtant leſſon to thoſe 
who moſt need inſtruction, ſpeak. 
ing much more intelligibly to 
them, than accounts of experi- 
ments ſtated on paper; ' againſt 
which they will be Frequently ſtart- 
ing that particular kind of doubt, 


which I have found to be gene. 


rally exprefſed in ſome ſuch lan- 


guage as this, it may be fo, but I 


don't know -a doubt arifing from 
a cloud enveloping their minds, 
which the powers of reaſoning are 
very ineffetual to diſpel. But 
they will ſometimes learn that leſ- 
ſon from the plants of the field 
which they might not chuſe to 
learn from the tongues of their 
fellow-creatures, becauſe they will 
not avowedly acknowledge others 
to be their ſuperiors in this art and 
ſcience, {9 
The advantages of ſuch an aca- 
demy for the education of gentle- 


men's ſons, will be no leſs evi- 


dent with regard to themſelves, 
their poſterity, and the nation in 
general. 

On this part of our ſubject, my 
learned maſter thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf: “ according to the beſt ob- 
ſervations, the proper time to in- 
fuſe that uſeful part 'of natural 
philoſophy called huſbandry, 1s in 
the earlier ſtage of life, when 
there is curioſity and a thirſt for 
knowledge. And, if practice 


here could be joined with theory, 


enjoying the open air, exerciſe, 
and activity, agree well with the 
turn and caſt of young people, 
not to mention a revolution of 


Per - 
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perpetual variety which is very 
engaging at their age. 5 
It is one point gained, with- 


gut doubt, to be enabled to read 


the huſbandry works of Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, and Columella, 
with taſte and knowledge, It 
may open a new walk on claflical 


Ive young men certain prediſpo- 
— in favour of agriculture. 


Vet ſtill, the whole combined to- 
. 2 will produce but ſlight ef- 
„ unleſs we call in the aſſiſ- 
tance of facts and experience. 
e Something of this kind ought 
certainly to be done, and the 
complaint of Columella, when he 
ſays with ſome degree of warmth, 
«+ Apricolationis doctores qui ſe 


hr previ neque 9 cog- par 
vi 


1,” ſhould, if poſſib e, be re- 
moved.“ | 

The former part of this quota- 
tion evidently intimates, that the 


improvement of young gentlemen 


in claſſical learning, would not be 


-impeded, but rather promoted, 
by attending to agriculture; and 
the experience of every one who 
has led a ſtudious life will teſtify, 
that the open air invigorates the 
mind, and prepares it for receiv- 
ing inſtruction, becauſe it can bear 
application only to a certain de- 
ce, and ſtands in need of being 
1 9 re- invigorated by a- 
muſements and lighter ſtudies. 
TDime 4s precious, and might 
be virtually lengthened by a pro- 
per diſpoſal of it. When the 
mind is fatigued with cloſe ap- 
plication, exerciſe in the open air 
will renew its ſtrepgth and acti- 


yity. Additional to their being 


taught the value of the different 
fields over which they may walk 
with their tutor, from the various 
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ground; and, in all probability, 


* 


dude nts each field natural! 
uces, botany may be Bar 
to as a 'plealing and inſtructive 
ſcience.; neither ſhould planting 
and. gardening, by any means 
be neglected; nor the art of fur- 
veying and delineating eſtates be 
conſidered, as beneath their no- 
tice. | | 

In bad weather they may be oc. 
caſionally amuſed Ker No 
ments on various branches of na. 
tural philoſophy ;—the effects of 
the air with regard to vegetation, 
and the nature of different earths 
and manures, after the manner of 
the Doctors Home, Fordyce, Ain- 
ſhe, Prieſtley, &. They ſhould 
alſo be inſtructed in the princi- 
ples of mechanics, eſpecially that 
t which relates to hydraulics 
it being of principal utility in 
draining and other modes of im- 
proving eſtates. 

Theſe are circumſtances from 
which many of- the capital im- 
provements lately made, in a great 
meaſure, originated. They were 
indeed conſidered of principal im- 
portance by Sir William Petty, 
one of the greateſt men of that 
or any other age, who recom- 
mends them with earneſtneſs, for 
reaſons highly worthy of himſelf, 
and which will be mentioned here- 
after. 

Having gained ſome knowledge 
of agriculture, they will read the 
—_ of the ancient agricultural 
writers with improvement and 
pleaſure ; a circumſtance which 
will much expedite the knowledge 
of the languages. For without 
excluding other proſe authors, 
may I not venture to aſſert, that 
the ancient writers on huſbandry 
are, from the nature of their ſub- 
je& and their claflical ſtyle, 25 

proper 


L 
t 
d 


The fo 
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oper for young perſons, and as 
vitable to Weir diſpoſitions and 
apicities, 1 any they generally 
read ? Indeed I have always been 
zpt to ſuſpect, that putting the 
works of Homer, Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, or, in fact, any other poet, 
into the hands of boys before their 
nnch are properly furniſhed, and 
weir taſte and judgment ſufficient- 
y advanced, to enter into the 
ſpirit of thoſe excellent writers, 
has been only rendering learning 
irkſome to them, and proved the 
means of their bidding a $nal 
adieu not only to thoſe authors, but 
to all claſſical literature, when they 
kave left their grammar-ſchools ; 
not to mention that -pro/e writers 
ſem, in themſelves, beſt calcu- 
ated to teach any language by, 
a well as to convey the moſt uſe- 
ful information to the minds of 
youth. 
Poetry and painting are ſiſter 
arts; they alike receive advantages 
from rural ſcenes: witneſs the fix 
paſtorals of Mr, Smith, than 
whom, as a landſcape-painter, 
and as a poet, this age hath not, 
perhaps, 3 a greater. 
lowing is one inſtance, 
among many others, to prove how 
favourable an intimate acquaint- 
auce with rural images is to poe- 
tical deſcription. 2 2 


The night was ſtill—the ſilver moon 
on high . 
Dappled the mountains from a clouded 


Ys h 
© Silent as fleecy clouds thro' æther fail, 
© Before the gentle-breathing Summer's 
ale; . 
do throꝭ the miſty vale in twilight grey, 
* The leepy waters geatly paſſed a- 


W 929. — 


Engaging in rural concerns will 
irengthen the whole human frame, 


n 
* 


the powers of the mind, 'as well as 


the members of the body; will 


ive a manly turn to thought, 

uly regulated and refined by po- 
lite literature. A perſon 
educated will never want à variety 
of entertainment in the country to 
fill up his time in a manner equal- 
ly innocent, rational, and uſeful. 
He will be continually increaſing 
in valuable knowledge, and pre- 
ſerve himſelf from that diſſipation 
which enervates the mind, ren- 
ders retirement burthenſome, and 


the more public and momentous 


concerns of life too ardudus to be 
executed with propriety and de- 
corum. He will enjoy his ori 
cum dignitate, and, at the ſame 
time, his private amuſements 
will give a certain dignity and 
poliſh to his ſentiments, which on 


all occaſions he will be the better 


enabled to expreſs in public, with 
a truly Britiſh ſpirit, Roman firm- 
neſs, and Attic elegance. There 
will appear in his whole manner 


and addreſs that. fmplex munditiis 


which is equally removed from 
empty affected foppiſhneſs and 
mere clowniſh ruſticity. He will 
be fitted for ſuch department in 
the government of the ſtate as 
may beſt ſuit the natural bent of 
his genius, whenever his aſſiſtance 
may be thought neceſſary; and 
may rank hereafter among thoſe 
worthies who had ated the ſame 
part before him, and whoſe eulo- 
glum may be dehvered in the 
words of the Roman orator, ** Ab 
aratro arceſſebantur qui conſules 
fierent—Suos enim agros ſtudioſe 
colebant, non alienos cupide ap- 


petehant, quibus rebus, et * 
et urbibus et nationibus rempubli- 


eam, atque hoc imperium et po- 


puli Romani nomen auxerunt.““ 


But 


% 


iis 
management, whatever is loſt by 
the owner, is, in ſome degree, a 
loſs to the community at large. 

When I reflect on 
ſider how much the crops are di- 
miniſhed, through the miſtaken 
notions and obſtinacy of the com- 
mon farmers, eſpecially when they 
rent larger eſtates than they have 


F 
— 


view 
quantity of improveable land 
which yet remains waſte and next 
to barren; I cannot but agree to 


the lan 


5 
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ut to return into the more 


Humble walk of cultivation and 


_emolument; » +, 


ren B17 
When our voung pupil ſhall 
Lome to the 2 of his pater. 
nal eſtate, i 


will immediately 


183 is to be done to the 
ſt advantage; he will be able 


to rect his ſervants, rather than 


de impoſed upon by them, which 
muſt ever be the caſe when the 
maſter is unacquainted with the 
buſinęſe he ſuperintends. This is 
a matter of high importance. For, 
if in any other profeſſion - he 


Hould | ſpend his fortune, it is 


poſſible he may be the only ſuf- 


ferer; but it is not ſo in agricul- 
ture. Every field is, in ſome re- 


ect, public property; and, if 
is crops fail through unſkilful 


is, and con- 


ſtrength to manage; and when I 
the almoſt immeaſurable 


the ſuppoſition of Mr. Harte, that 
of England may be made 
to produce. one-fixth part more 


than they ds: a point this of great 
- national importance, amounting 
to near four millions of money 


annually! _ 
Whatever advantages may ac- 
. crue to gentlemen from commit- 


ting their eſtates to the manage- 
ment of ſuch a ſkilful and well- 
_ . edncated bailiff, as hath been 


above recommended, yet they 


ſhould not be left wwhollyto him: 
for experience hath too ofie; 
ſhewn, that the integrity of , 
man's heart does not always keep 
pace with his underſtanding. In. 
dolence, ſelf-intereſt, A i 
and other, temptations, may cauſe 
him to neglect his maſter's in. 
tereſt; at a critical time; the evil; 
of which neglect may not be re. 
medied for ears together. Every 
one who hath attended to works of 
huſbandry muſt be ſenſible, that 
in all their ſeveral parts they art 


only links of one chain; either of 


which being broken, the whole 
work is frequently thrown into 
confuſion, particularly with re. 
garo to the moſt proper ſeaſons 


for the different labours of the 


field ; a circumſtance of no ſmall 
moment in our varying climate, 
This ſentiment ſhould be im- 


preſſed with all poſſible energy; 


and it cannot be done in more 
forcible and comprehenſive terms 
than thoſe of Cato, Res ruſtic 
fic eſt, fi anam rem ſerò feceris, 
omnia opera ſerò facies.” 

It is Iikewiſe to be obſerved that, 
although the gentleman's crops 
may, 1n many inſtances, be larger 
than thoſe of other men; yet, by 


truſting too much to his ſervants, 


he is often put to needleſs ex- 
pence, which the common farmer: 
avoid, and on account of which 
they object to the propriety of his 
method ; ſo that hereby the public 
ſpirited gentleman ſometimes hurts 
he cauſe he intends to ſerve. 
However, the well - educated 
bailiffs are more likely to do 
their maſters ſtrict juſtice than the 
illiterate; thoſe little meannefſſes 
which the latter hardly think any 
thing of, though eu at- 
tended with conſiderable diſa 2 
| | tages, 


„ the former are in general 
lde committing, ol og they 

better. | | 
Rd cannot conſider the 


fudy and profeſſion of agriculture 
4s any way unbecoming the cha- 
rater of a clergyman ; he may 
hereafter prove of great ſervice to 
uus country pariſhioners, as his 
aiyice and method of proceeding 
would be readily attended to by 
the younger part of his pariſhion- 
ers, 5 will have frequent op- 

nities of conveying juſt ideas 
of improving their modes of cul- 
tration. Thus the knowledge 
of agriculture may be diffuſed in 
every part of the country, where 
ſuch a gentleman fixes his reſi- 
dence. Should his cure be but 
ſmall, he will have a fair _ 
tunity of preſerving himſelf from 
that dependance, ' which might too 
often leſſen the weight and energy 
which ſhould always accompany 
his religious inſtructions. 

It was thought proper to re- 
ſerve Sir William Petty's Advice 
fir the advancement of Learning, 
for this place; becauſe his plan 
is in elf highly judicious, and 
cludes the ideas of Cowley and 
Lord Molefworth. 

Sir William propoſes, *©* that 
there be inſtituted literary work- 
' houſes, where children may be 
taught as well to do ſomething to- 
vards their living as to read and 
Write. . 

That the buſineſs of educa- 
| by be ſeriouſly ſtudied and prac- 
| tiſed by the beſt and ableſt perſons. 

“That all children, above ſe- 
ren years old, may be preſented 
© this kind of education; none 
being excluded by reaſon of the 
porerty and inability of their pa- 
rnts; for hereby it hath come to 


them from worſe occaſions 
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paſs, that many are now holding 
the plough, who might be made 
fit to ſteer the ſtate. tid 

* That all children, though 
of the higheſt rank, be taught 
ſome genteel manufacture, in 
their minority, or turning of cus 
rious figures, &c. limning and 

inting on glaſs or in oil colours, 

tanics and gardening, chymi- 


ſtry, &c. &c. 


«© And all for theſe reaſons := 
they ſhall be leſs ſubject to be im- 
poſed upon by artificers; they 
will become more induſtrious in 
general ; they will certainly bring 
to paſs moſt excellent works, be- 
ing, as gentlemen, ambitious to 
excel — workmen. They 
being able to make experiments 
themſelves, may do it with leſs 
charge and more care than others 
will da it for them. It may en- 
gage them to be Mæcenas's and 
patrons of arts. It will 3 
ſpending their time and eſtates; 
as it will be a great ornament in 
proſperity, ſo it will be a great 
refuge and ſtay in adverſity and 
common calamity. 

After theſe 1 6g wt need 
any thing be added to ſhew the 
advantages of ſuch an education, 
except attempting to obviate an 
objection which may poſſibly ariſe 
with regard to the difficulty of 
procuring proper tutors ? 

This, ( ſeems to be a 


difficulty, which, in this enlight- 


ened age, may be ſoon ſurmount- 
ed. I imagine there are many 
perſons in the kingdom well {kill- 
ed in ſcientific and practical know- 
ledge, who would, were they en- 
couraged, readily ſtep forward, 
and reduce agriculture (both in 
theory and practice, with all its 

connec- 
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. 
botany, chemiſtry, and other 


branches of natural philoſophy) 


into a' fyſtem of education as re- 


gular, plain, and introductory to 


right conduct, as in any other art 


have a n and jinſtruc- 


tors would, no doubt, ſoon 
abound.”  - ie 
. . «I 9 3 
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Additional Obſervations to'a F. rea 
lie, entitled, The preſent Method 
of Inicalation for the Small-Pox, 


| : Oc. publiſhed by the Author ſeme 


. From Baron 'Damf- 


2 the publication of the 
above - mentioned treatiſe, T 
have continued the practice of in- 
oculation, and attended to every 
part of the proceſs, with the ut- 
moſt cireumſpection, in order, a8 
ble, to reduce the 
preparatory regimen, and ſubſe- 
quent management of the patients, 
to a greater degree of certainty. 
In this addition therefore, I ſhall 
make ſuch obſervations as appear 
to be of the moſt importance, and 
to render them as connected as 
poſſible, I ſhall follow the order 
obſerved in that eſſay. Bog 
I do not find much reaſon to 
alter my ſentiments, delivered in 


the firſt chapter, with reſpect to 


the age, conſtitution, and ſeaſon 
-of the year, proper for inocula- 


Although I am fill of opinion 


that the inochlation of children 
under two years of age, is liable 
to objection, I have nevertheleſs 
had repeated occaſion to inoculate 
'many under that age, -without a 
ſingle inſtance of any fatal conſe- 


or profeſſion in life, Let it but 


quence ; if, therefore, from ſituss 
tion, or other circumſtances, there 
is danger of taking the diſeaſe by 
natural infection, it may be very 
adviſeable to inoculate during this 

early period. a 
In addition to this, I would juſt 
this cautionary remark, that 


children with heads remarkably 
large 


rge, in proportion to their ho, 
dies, appear to me exceptionable 
ſubjects; I particularly refer: to 
ſuch children as may have been 
ſuſpected of having had water in 
the ventricles of the brain, in 
_ infancy. I have ſeen two of 
theſe, where the eruptive fever 
was /accompanied with a very 


| alarming ftupor, which did not 


abate, although the eruption was 
of a diſtin Find, and the pul. 
tules very few in number; and 
one of them, who had been ſuſpec- 
ted to have had the hydrocepha- 
Jus when very young, and was in- 
oculated when four years old, died 
during the diſeaſe, without re- 
covering from the ſtupor, having, 
at the ſame time, a very mild 
and moderate eruption of puſtules, 
in which the progreſs of matura- 

tion did not ſeem interrupted. 
With reſpect to the chapter on 
preparation, I have expreſſed a 
doubt, whether much, if not 
the whole of the preparation, may 
not be diſpenſed with, except in 
full habits, or where other parti- 
cular circumſtances may require 
it.” Repeated experience has 
fully confirmed this opinion, { 
that, for ſome. years pat, I have 
not enjoined any reſtriction in re- 
ſpe& to diet; nor directed any 
medicines to be taken before the 
time of the operation, by ſuch a 
have appeared to be in a prope 
ſtate of health. On the evening 
A! 
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I am alſo clearly perſuaded, that 
ſeveral tender and delicate Jars 


is performed, I have for ſome 
time given a few grains of the 
following powder, which is ſome- 
what different from the compoſi- 
tion I had before preſcribed, tho? 


LH — — n nme. 


not material ly. 

. | Merc, dulc. ſublim. Zſs 

| puly, e Chel. Canc. c. Ziiiſs 

- Sulph. Aurat. Antimon. gr. 24. 
; Tart, Emet. gr. 6. Miſce accura- 
4 tifime. 254. 
1 Three or four grains of this 
n owder is a ſufficient doſe for 
if WH children: I ſeldom give more than 
er r grains to adults. 
ry Aſter the inoculation is per- 


ot formed, the rules laid down con- 
as WT cerning diet are to be obſerved ; 
. ad a proper attention being paid 


id to prevent coſtiveneſs, no more 
c- WT nedicines are uſually given till the 
a- iich or ſixth evening after the ope- 
n- rition; on one of which, 2ccord- 
ed Wi ng to the greater or leſs apparent 


c- Wh inflammation of the infected arms, 
27, WF! repeat the ſame quantity of the 
ud poder as before. As this quan- 
es, iy commonly produces in chil- 
ra- ben two or three ſtools on the 
blowing day, no further medi- 
on dne is neceſſary for them. But 
adults I uſually preſcribe a 
not I bentle purgative the morning af- 
er the exhibition of the powder, 
in ad the repetition, or omiſſion, of 
ru. ie powder, in all caſes, is to be 
ure ergulated according to the ſymp- 
has ens. Sometimes a third doſe 
lo Wis ordered about the time of the 
ave euption. | 
There are however perſons of 
wbuſt and plethoric conſtitutions, 
„hom, not only a very mode- 
We diet, but ſome evacuations 
i neceſſary, previous to the 
Pration, 


You,” XXIV. 


of the-day in which the operation 


ſons have ſuffered greatly, from 


the want of ſkill in thoſe who in- 


diſcriminately preſcribe the rules 
laid down for preparation, for all 
conſtitutions alike ; enjoining a 
ſtrict abſtemious diet, and injudi- 
ciouſly exhibiting mercurials, and 
other active medicines; by theſe 
means reducing the ſtrengtk ef 
the patient too 9 and expoſing 
him to unneceſſary ſufferings, and 
ſometimes to great danger. 
Convinced of this truth by 
many inſtances which have fallen 
within my own obſervation, I have 
been cautious, in giving mercu- 
rials, or repeated purgations, or 
of refuſing the uſe of common diet 


to ſuch conſtitutions ; but have al- 


lowed light animal food at dinner, 
with a glaſs or two of wine, as 
cuſtom may have occaſionally made 
neceſſary, during the whole time 
preceding the eruptive fever. 

By theſe means, perſons of very 
delicate habits have not only been 
conducted through this diſeaſe, 
without any unfavourable ſymp- 
tom, but, inſtead of being ſub 
jected to a variety of diſorders, 
have even enjoyed a better ſtate of 
health after, than before; but 
here likewiſe it is impoſſible to 
fix any general rule. The ma- 
nagement of every one muſt be 
ſubmitted to the judgment of the 


operator, who ſhould neither neg- 


lect to give proper medicines 
when the occaſion requires, nor 
by a multiplicity of directions in- 
terrupt nature in her efforts. 

At the end of this chapter I 


have mentioned an inſtance under 


my own obſervation, '** of a 
child born nine weeks after inocu- 
lation, at the full time, with diſ- 

1 tinct 
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tin& marks of the diſeaſe, though 


the mother had- very few erup- 
tions. I have ſince ſeen inſtan- 
ces in a general inoculation of a 
village near Hertford, in which 
two women with child were ino- 
culated, and each had a plenti- 
ful eruption of ſmall-pox : three 
or four years errands I inocu- 
lated the children, and both had 
the diſeaſe with a tolerable num- 
ber of puſtules, I will juſt add, 
that althongh of many pregnant 
women that I have inoculated, 
not one miſcarried during the diſ- 
eaſe ; yet I have known miſcar- 
riages to happen in a ſhort time 
after their recovery : I therefore 
ink it unadviſeable to inoculate 
women in that ſtate, unleſs the 
neceſſity of the caſe requires it. 
To the third chapter concerning 
infection, it ſeems not improper to 
add, that the method I now ge- 
nerally uſe in performing the in- 
oculation, as believing it to be 
the beſt, is fimply this. The 
point of a lancet ſlightly dipped in 
the recent variolous matter, which 
I prefer taking during the erup- 
tive fever, is introduced obli 20 
between the cuticula and cutis, 15 
as to make the ſmalleſt puncture 
poſſible, rarely producing a drop 


of blood. The 0 2 is then 


gently preſſed on the lancet While 
introduced, which being turned, 
is withdrawn. 

The precaution of turning the 
lancet is, that the matter may be 
more certainly wiped off and in- 
ſerted. This operation is free 

from pain. 

This mode of practice I former- 
ly did not entirely approve of, but 
from further experience, I find it 
the beft, and it always ſucceed 
when properly conducted. 


# 


- ſmall 32 


I formerly made it a poi 
inoculate with fluid mater. ah 
been defcribed; but it bein 
hardly poſſible at all times to find 
patients in a proper ſtate; and 
ſome perſons objecting to this in- 
tercourſe, from an apprehenſion 
of danger, I have for a conſider. 
able time found the followin 
method equally ſucceſsful, A 
lancet well infected, or matter 
placed, when in a fluid ſtate, on 
a plate of glaſs or gold, and after. 
wards ſuffered to dry, is held over 
the ſteam of boiling water, or a 

of water, barely 
ſufficient for dilution, is added to 
it, and the matter, thus moiſtened 
or diluted, 1s uſed for the pur- 
poſe of inoculation ; as I know of 
no difference as to the ſucceſs, 
where there is an opportunity of 
adviſing with a patient, I conſent 
to the choice of either method, 

In the next chapter, on he pro- 
greſs of infection, extenſive expe- 
rience has abundantly convinced 
me, that at the commencement 
of the eruptive ſtate, when a high 
degree of fever, and other alarm- 
ing ſymptoms, threaten a large or 
unfavourable eruption, the going 
out in the freſh cool air, and tak- 
ing evacuants, are abſolutely ne 
.ceflary, and productive of the hap 
pĩeſt effects. 

But the ſame treatment 1s no 
required where the complaints art 
moderate, and the confatution 0 
the patient is delicate. I hart 
therefore, in ſuch caſes, relaxe 
conſiderably in this particular 
and it is now my practice will 
ſuch patients, to diſpenſe i 
theſe inj unctions. 

The eruption being completet 
and the complaints much abatec 


or entirely removed, a ſtric ad 
2 herend 


tules al 
erpiring 
lately 

bome CO 


tules rot 


kerenice to the very cold regimen 
by no means requiſite, but on 
ome occafions may be attended 
with danger. Where the eruption 
isabundant (which whatever may 
de aſſerted by ſome practitioners, 
will ſometimes happen, notwith- 
ſanding every precaution is uſed) 
[ recommend confinement to the 
chamber, that the eaſe of the pa- 
tient, which 1s now became a ne- 
ceſſary object, may be fully con- 
ſulted. For though the puſtules 
may be quite diſtin,” and with- 
out arty apparent danger, yet as 
each of theſe is like a little boil, 
ill taken together muſt neceſſarily 
occaſion much uneaſineſs and pain, 
eſpecially when the patient 1s in 
motion. 


wom ſhould be kept moderately 
cool, of ſuch a temperature as to 
be agreeably warm to thoſe who 
ze ſitting in it; for the ſudden 
- tranſition from a warm cloſe room, 
08 to a cool airy one, may prove 
It nay dangerous to the patient, 
uad is therefore not to be uſed, 
-u with great diſcretion, as will 
8 endently appear from the follow- 
2 ing inſtance, | | 
. I was defired to viſit a woman 
who had a good ſort of natural 
Imall-pox, - though very full. 
Through the re offictouſneſs 
of thoſe about her, who had ſeen 
the good effects, in ſome caſes, 
dfexpoling the ſick to the cold air, 
be was, near the time of matura- 
wn, forced out of bed, drefled, 
nd removed into a cool room. 
flere ſhe fainted away, the puſ- 
ules all ſunk, and ſhe ſeemed 
apirng; but by being imme- 
ately put into bed, and taking 
e cordial medicines; the puſ- 
tales roſe again, and ſhe ſoon be- 
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Under theſe circumſtarices, the 
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came better. It muſt however be 
acknowledged, that her life was 
expoſed to the moſt imminent 
danger. Extremes therefore ſhould 
be cautiouſly avoided, COW OY 

I have alſo been called on to - 
viſit other patients, ill of the na- 
tural ſmall-pox, who from a pre- 
vailing idea that the cold — 
men was er in every ſtage o 
the diſeaſe, wk e , wire 
expoſed to danger, by having 
been injudiciouſly carried out at 
the time the puſtules were far ad- 
vanced in maturation; and I have 
even known this improper treat- 
ment practiſed in the middle of 
winter. 

If the quantity of puſtules be 
large; if the fever, after the 
eruption, remains in any conſi- 
derable degree, and the ſkin feels 
ſtrexched and painful, but more 
eſpecially if the throat be ſore, fo _ 
as to render ſwallowing very diffi- 
cult (which in a few inſtances 
has happened). in ſuch caſes I ap- 
ply a bliſter plaiſter- upon the 
very place of the arm where the 
inciſion was made. For in ſuch 
caſes it frequently happens, that 
the inoculated part is the principal 
ſeat of pain, occaſioned by a eluſ- 
ter of confluent puſtules formed 
about the inciſion, which ſeems 
to point out the propriety of dimi- 
niſhing the tenſion and inflamma- 
tion of the part, and diſcharging 
the acrid variolous matter, as it 
were from the fountain, whence 
the whole miſchief had its ſource, 
The bliſter plaiſter I uſe is about 
the ſize of an Engliſh crown piece, 
and conſiſts of, 


pulv. Cantharid. 


Unguent. Baſilic. flav. (Pharm. 
Lond.) ana. q. 3. | 
1 | This 


7 


/ 


This is ſpread pretty thick on a 
{oft linen rag, whoſe edges are 
covered with ſome ſticking plaiſter, 
in order the better to fix the bliſ- 


ter plaiſter on the part. 


Let it be gently preſſed till it 
ſticks a little, putting a ſmall 

iece of lint between it and the 
inoculated puſtule, and ſuffer it 
to remain- on about twelve hours. 
It will almoit infallibly produce 
both ſpeedy and conſiderable re- 


The bliſter plaiſter being re- 
moved, the part is to be dreſſed 
with a little Unguent. Baſilic 


flav. on a pledget of lint, and 


the whole covered with a little 
cerate epulotic of the ſame diſ- 
penſatory, ſpread on a ſoft linen 
cloth; and this cerate, I think, 
is always preferable to any other 
application that has been, or 1s 
now in common uſe for dreſſing 
bliſter plaiſters. 


I do not know that any perſon. 


has ever practiſed this method of 
applying bliſter plaiſters on the 
inoculated parts, except myſelf, 


and thoſe who have received this 


information from me; but its ef- 


fects are ſo ſpeedy and ſalutary, 
as to render it worthy of general 
ufe on ſuch occaſions. 
gives much leſs trouble than the 
application of large bliſter 


* 
ters, upon other parts of the 


body, which are not only more 
painful, but leſs effcacious. It 


i indeed attended with ſo little 


uncaſineſs, that even children ſel- 
dom complain of it. 

It may perhaps be imagined, 
that from this application the ſore 
may afterwards become trouble- 
ſome to the patient; but expe- 
rience is againſt this ſuppoſition ; 
for when J _ inoculated in 
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: Z 


both arms, and bliſtered only ons, 
the bliſtered inciſion has moſſ dns: 
monly healed ſooner than the 
other. | 

Under this head TI have alſo tg 
add, that in ſome caſes, particu. 
tarly of young children, it hap. 
pens that the inoculated part, even 


early in the diſeaſe, inflames con- 4 
ſiderably, ſo as to occaſion great tro 
reſtlefineſs and fever, although — 
the puſtules on other parts are * 
very few, and of a good kind; noſ 
in this ſtate I apply a common wy 
cataplaſm of bread and milk o © 
the part, which, with certainty, ſu 

es relief. ſpur 

Some reſpectable practitioners who 
having expreſſed their ſatisfaction been 
with that part of the chapterof ana- and 
malous ſymptoms, &c. where the — 
eryſipelatous raſh that had ſome- ho 
times been miſtaken for a con- 
fluent ſmall-pox, was ſhewn w "** 
be inoffenſive; I am encouraged ** © 
to mention another complaint that — 5 
has ſeveral times diſtreſſed me tn 
greatly, and I make no doubt has N 4 
alſo occurred to others in the courſe Fi r 
of their practice, with what ! 4 1 
eſteem to be the cauſe, and beſt a L 
manner of treating it. he d 

Sometimes a patient who b ger 
paſſed through the eruptive fe- * n 
ver, in the uſual manner, vi - at 
moderate ſymptoms, and been re- a ty 
lieved from every complaint by 11 
the eruption of a few puſtules, wh 
has, after all apprehenſions of fu. 1 
ture illneſs ceaſed, been unex ics. 
pectedly attacked with a ſmart, . 
and even alarming degree of ic. it 5 
ver, accompanied with great rel wobaht 
leſſneſs, and very frequently 2 


children with uncommon fits 0l 
crying. Not being able to a0 
count for this complaint from an) 


circumſtances belonging to ti! 
8 8 diſeaſe 


Afeaſe, I for a time, attributed 
it to ſome unknown cauſe, inde- 

dent of the ſmall- pox; but 
obſerving that ſeizures of the ſame 
kind happened in ſeveral in- 
lances, my attention was excited 
to jnveſtigate its true cauſe, which 
| am now convinced originates 
fom puſtules ſituated on the in- 
ternal part of the mouth, or on 
the membranous parts of the 
noſe or eſophagus. I have al- 

treated this complaint ſuc- 
cesfully, by moderate cordials, 
ſuficient to produce a ſlight per- 
ſpiration, by which means, the 
whole diſturbance has generally 
been over in twenty-four hours, 
and no further inconvenience has 
been ſuffered from it; this ariſes 
fom the abatement of the ten- 
fon ; for it is obſerved, that the 
puſtules on thoſe parts, which 
are conſtantly hot and moiſt, come 
w maturity much earlier than 
thoſe on the ſkin, | 

In the laſt paragraph of the 
chapter, on the conſequences of this 
nethed of inoculation, it is obſerv- 
ed, that I firmly believe no 
one has ever had, or can have, 
the diſtemper a ſecond time, ei- 
der in the natural way, er from 
moculation.” Although I am 
kpported in this opinion by the 
nolt eminent Engliſh phyſicians, 
yet T have found marry perſons in 
Ruſſia, who affirm, they have had. 
the ſmall-pox twice, ſome even 
lince, This however does not 
Induce me to change my opinion, 
i it is probable, nay, more than 
probable, that thoſe who have 
ben entruſted with the care of 
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"RY 
pens under eruptive diſorders, 
ave been themſelves deceived, 
as to the nature and quality of ſuch 
eruptions. 

It is not my intention to diſpute 
this point at preſent ; if hayvever 
we ſuppoſe ſome to have had the 
natural ſmall-pox twice, this cir- 
cumſtance, inſtead of making 
againſt inoculation, 1s an argu- 
ment in its favour, as I can with 
the utmoſt truth declare, that of 
the very great number of thoſe I 
have inoculated {ſeveral of whom 
have paſſed through the diſeaſe in 
a very flight manner) I never 
heard that a ſingle perſon has 
had, or even, been ſuſpeied to 
have had, the ſmall-pox a ſecond 
time, The inoculated therefore 
ſeem to be more ſecure than thoſe 
who have had the diſeaſe natural. 
ly. That inſtances have happen- 
ed, though not in my own prac- 
tice, where inoculated perſons 
have afterwards taken the natural 
ſmall-pox, I have heard, and be- 
lieve; but ſo far as I have been 
able to diſcover by my enquiries, 
it has conſtantly happened that 
the operator has been deceived; 
indeed, there was much greater 


ambiguity and hazard of its fail- 


ing in the former method, b 
large inciſions and the uſe of Ruaf. 
ters, than in the preſent practice, 
where the whole progreſs of in- 
fection is ſo plain, that an ex- 
erienced practitioner can hardly 
* miſtaken. This, added to the 
certainty of infecting, are ſtrong 
recommendations of the preſent 
practice. ä 
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Hiſtory and Antiquities of the For- 


treſſes and Caſtles in the Ifle of 


ight. From Sir Richard 
Worlley's Hiftory of that Iſland. 


F the fortreſſes on this iſland, 
the caſtle of Cariſbrooke 
cleims the firſt notice; not only 
from its antiquity, - but becauſe 
all lands were held of the lord, 
as of the caſtle of Cariſbrooke, by 
the ſervice of defending it againſt 
an enemy, whence it was called 
the Honour of Cariſbrooke. Tt 
appears by Domeſday - book to 
have been built by William Fitz- 
Oſborne, Earl of Hereford, and 
the firſt lord of the iſland, ſoon 
after the Norman conqueſt, and 
moſt probably at the ſame time 
that he founded the Priory. The 
land on which the caſtle ſtands 
was part of the Manor of Aving- 
ton. | | | 
This caſtle ſtands on a ſmall 
hill, about a mile ſouth-weſt of 
the town of Newport, and over- 
looking the village of Cariſbrooke ; 
the walls of the original fortreſs 
include about an acre and an half 
of ground, and are nearly in fi- 
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— a rectangular parallelogram, 
aving the angles rounded *, The 
greateſt length is from eaſt to 
weſt. The old caſtle is ſurround. 
ed by a more modern fortification, 
faced with ſtone, of an irregular 
S form, defended by five 
baſtions; theſe out-works, which 
are in circuit about three quarter 
of a mile, and encompaſſed by a 
deep ditch, circumſcribe in the 
whole about twenty acres : they 
were added in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and are faid to have 
been conſtructed on the ſame plan 
as thoſe of Antwerp f. On a 
ſmall projecting ſtone, on the 
north-eaſt corner, is carved the 
date one thouſand five hundred 
and ninety-eight. The entrance 
is on the weſt fide in the curtin, 
between two baſtions, through 2 
ſmall ſtone gate-way ; on the arch 
of which 1s the date one thou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety 
eight, with the initial letters 


E., R. 


This gate leads to a ſecond, of 
much greater antiquity, machi- 
colated and flanked by two large 
round towers. It is ſuppoſed to 


Theſe angles were taken down and rebuilt by Queen Elizabeth, as ap- 
rs by the date one thouſand fix hundred and ong on the ſouth-eaſt angle. 
+ By an Italian engineer, named Genebella, who had likewiſe betn em- 


ployed in the fortifications of that city. Oglander's MS, 


ads 3 


have 


ville, in the time of Edward the 
Fourth, his arms being carved on 
a ſtone at the top, and the roſes 
of York on each fide. The old 
te, with its wicket of ſtrong 
ttice-work, faſtened with large 
nails at every croſſing, is ſtill re- 
maining, and 
Caſtle-yard. Entering the area, 
on the right hand ſtands the cha- 
pel of St. Nicholas, with its en- 
cloſed cemetery, but no ſervice 
is now performed in it ; the pre- 
ſent building was erected on the 
ruins of an ancient chapel, en- 
dowed when Domeſday-book was 
compiled. Over the — cha- 
| was an armory, containing 
[reaſt, back, and head-pieces for 
two or three troops of horſe ; but 
defenſive armour bein g out of uſe, 
they were fold by order of Lord 
Cadogan, when governor. Over 
the door is carved G. II. 1738; 
and by a ſtone tablet at the eaſt 
end, we are informed that it was 
rebuilt during the government of 
Lord Lymington, Parther to- 
wards the left hand are the ruins 
of ſome buildings, ſaid to be thoſe 
in which King Charles the Pirſt 
was Confined ; and a window is 
ſhewn for that through which he 
attempted to eſcape; beyond 
theſe are the barracks and go- 
vernor's houſe; the latter con- 
tains ſeveral d rooms, with 
coved cielings, It has, occa- 
honally, been uſed for a military 
hoſpital ; and certainly a more 
proper place, with reſpect to both 
ur and ſituation, could not have 
n found. x 
In the north-eaſt angle of the 
e court, on a mount raiſed con- 
iderably above the other build- 
ings, ſtands the Keep, or Dun- 


0.7L QQUITTES 
have been built by Lord Wood- 


opens into the 
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geon; its figure is an irregular 
polygon 3 the aſcent to it is by 
eventy-two ſteps up the fide of 
the mount, and there are more 
within; each ſtep is about nine 
inches. This multangular tower 
bears evident marks of great anti- 
= ſome of the angles are 

engthened by walling of hewn 
ſtone, which were probably ad- 
ded under Edward the Fourth, 
when the great gate was rebuilt. 
There is 'a well here ſaid to be 
three hundred feet deep, but it 
has been partly filled up as uſeleſs 
and dangerous: the Keep com- 
mands a moſt extenſive and beau- 
tiful proſpect, which is not con- 
fined to the iſland only, but takes 
in the New Foreſt and Portſdown, 


with the ſea intervening at dif. 


ferent points. | 

At the ſouth-eaſt angle ſtands 
the remains of another , tower, 
called Montjoy's'Tower ; the walls 
in ſome places were eighteen 
feet thick; the view from it not 
ſo extenſive as that from the 
Keep. The rampart between 
theſe towers is about twenty feet 
high, and eight feet thick, in- 
cluding a parapet of two feet and 
a half, which was carried quite 
round the caſtle. . 

Under a ſmall building in the 
caſtle yard is another well, more 
than two hundred feet deep, 
whence the water fox the uſe of 
the garriſon was drawh by means 
of a large wheel, turned by an 
aſs : this duty was for forty years 
performed by the ſame animal, 
not long ſince dead, who, on ac. 
count of his long ſervices, be- 
came one of the curioſities of the 
place. Down this well it is uſual 


to drop a pin, which, after a lapſe 
of about three ſeconds of time, 


Fa 


produces 
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aces a greater ſound than 
can well be conceived by thoſe 
who have not heard it. 
The caſtle was probably repair- 
"ed by Montacute, Earl of Sa- 
liſbury, who held the lordſhip of 
this iſland in the ninth year of 


Richard the Second, the three 


lozenges, the arms of that fami- 
-ly, being placed on a buttreſs at 
the corner of part of the go- 
. vernor's lodgings ; but much the 
greater portion of the buildings 
"now ſtanding, particularly the 
_ governor's apartments, the offi- 
ces and ontworks, were built in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, who, 


at the ſolicitation of Sir George 


_ «Carey, when England was threat- 
.ened with the famous Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, gave four thouſand pounds 
towards the expences. Sir George 
alſo procured * hundred pounds 
from the gentlemen of the iſland, 
and the commonalty contributed 
their perſonal labour, by digging 
the outward ditch” gratis. The 
governor was aſſiſted in the direc- 
tion of theſe works by Thomas 
Worſley, Eſq; and the whole 


amount, including the repairs ef 


'Yarmouth caſtle and Sharpnore 
fort, is ftill extant in a long 
parchment roll, ſigned with the 
acquittance of the Lord Treaſurcr 
Burghley. This roll contains 
many curious particulars of the 
prices of labour and materials at 
that time: a copy of it is given 
in the Appendix. An armourer 
and fletcher, paid by the queen, 
were reſident here in that reign, 
as appears by the appointment in 
Sir Richard Worſley's patent. 
TPouhe lords of the iſland, and the 
governors ſince their time, have 
made this caſtle their place of re- 
ſidence. The firſt charter of the 


Counte;s Ifabella de Fortthus to 
wx. — "Od. | 


the town of Newport i; 
from hence; and 2 Mr 
lippa, Ducheſs of York, was pub. 
liched here the ninth year of 
Henry the Sixth, wherein ſhe 
ſtyles herfelf Ducheſs of York 
and Lady of theIfle of Wight, * 
Cariſbrooke caſtle has been ren. 
dered remarkable by the confine. 
ment of Charles the Firſt, who, 
taking refuge here, was detained 
a priſoner from November. one 
thouſand fix hundred and forty. 
ſeven to September one thou. 
ſand fix hundred and forty. 
eight, when he was ſuffered to 
remove to Newport, and to re. 
new his treaty with the parlia. 
ment. The particulars of his 
treatment will be mentioned jn 
the account given of the govern- 
ment-of Colonel Hammond. On 
the king's death, it was convert- 
ed into-a priſon fer his children, 
wherein died the Lady Elizabeth, 
whom the levelling rulers of that 
time are ſaid to have intended to 
apprentice to a button- maker. 
She was buried at Newport. It 
was likewiſe made a priſon by 
Cromwell and Charles the Se- 
cond. * 


There are ſeveral other forts in 


this iſland, which were all erected 
about the thirty- ſixth year of Henry 
the Eighth, when many other forts 
and blockhouſes were built. in dit- 
ferent parts of the coaſt of Eng- 
land. | 3 
Sandown fort commands a bay 
on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
where there is a good landing- 
lace. It is a very low ſquare 
building, fanked by four þal- 
tions, and encompaſſed by a ditch. 
Being eſteemed of the greateſt 
conſequence of any fort in the 
iſland,- it had an eſtabliſhment, 


conſiſting of a maſter gunner, and 
| thirty 


thirty foldiers ; but this has ſince 
deen reduced, and the pay of 
twenty-two of the ſoldiers applied 
0 encreaſing the ſalaries of the 
naſter gunners of the other forts. 
It had been much neglected, but 
lately has been put into repair at 
2 very conſiderable expence to the 
crown, and the apartments made 
ir for the reception of the cap- 
tain, who xrehdes here in the 
ſummer, | 

Varmonth caſtle was built for 
the defence of the entry into Freſh- 
water, or Yar river: it is ſituated 
on the north-weſt part of the 
iſland; and at the weſt end of the 
town; part of it ſtands on the 
wall of the church, demoliſhed by 
the French in the thirty-fifth of 
Henry the Eighth, It is much 
of the fame conſtruction with thoſe 
built in that reign}, and was erect- 
ed under the direction of Richard 
Worſley, captain of the iſland, 
together with another fort, called 
Worſley's Tower. 4 
Carey's Sconce, or Sharpnore 
fort, about a mile to the weſt of 
Yarmouth, was afterwards built 


wom of Worſley*'s Tower, which 
ſtood at a very ſmall diſtance weſt- 
ward of the Sconce, oppoſite Hurſt 
cafe, but was then fallen to de- 
Fay. | 
Weſt Cowes caſtle ſtands on the 
weſt fide of the river Medina: it 
k a ſmall ſtone building, with a 
emi-circular battery. Oppoſite, 
on the eaſt fide of the river, was 
mother fort of the ſame kind; 
Men entire, they jointly protect- 
eu the harbour. This is now ſo 
tally demoliſhed, that there is 
wt the leaſt veſtige of it remain- 


pg, 
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Hi and Antiquitics Cariſ- 
4 — — in . Ifle of 


by Sir George Carey, in the 


7 


. 


broo 
Wight. From: the ſame. 


HE charters, grants, and 
confirmations of the Priory 
of Cariſbrooke are regiſtered in 
the Chartulary; they conſiſt of 


between two and three hundred, 


of which very few are of conſe- 
quence, being chiefly grants of 
inconſiderable parcels of land: the 


moſt important are, 


The Charter of Earl Baldwin, in 


the Reign of King Stephen. 


Balwin, Earl of Devon, and 


lord of the ifland, confirms 


to the Abbot and Convent of 


Lyra, all tithes, lands, rents, 
and benefices, which they hold in 
the Iſle of Wight; to hold as free- 
ly as they held the fame in the 
time of William Fitz Oſborne, or 
Richard de Redvers, father of the 
ſaid Baldwin. But under this con- 
dition, that Geoffrey, the clerk, 
ſhall enjoy one moiety, and Ste- 
phen, the clerk, the other moiety, 
during their lives; paying thirty 
ſhillings each yearly to the Abbey 
of Lyra, in acknowledgment of 


its being the mother church; and 


after their deaths the church of 
Cariſbrook ſhall remain to the 
Abbot and Convent of Lyra, to 
be freely by them enjoyed, either 
as demeſne, or they may fend 


Monks to the ſaid church: 7% 


tibus Pagano vice comitÞ,, Brieno de 
Inſula, Gervaſia Abbate de Quads 


raria, et aliis. 


The Charter of William de Ver- 


nun, in the Reign of K. John, 


He grants and confirms to the 
church of Cariſbrook, 2 marks 
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the Monks of Cariſbrook are 


* 


— 


von, to be received out of the 


toll of the iſland, by the bayliff 


of his New Borough (Newport): 
and the Monks of Cariſbrook, 
delivered into the hands of the 
ſaid earl, in the preſence of his ba- 
rons, the charter of the ſaid Rich- 
ard: by the terms of this grant, 
und 
to perform. daily ſervice in the 


e. yet the bur- 


s, both men and women, are 
to to the mother church of 


Cariſbrook on the great feſtivals, 
according 


to cuſtom. Teftibus 
Mabilia Comitiſſa, Waltero Abbate, 
Wills fil. Stuij, Roberto fil. Brieni, 
cum multis alits. © © 


General Charter of Confirmation 


dy William de Vernun. 
This charter confirms to the 


% 


Abbot and Convent of Lyra all 


former grants; namely the church 


of Cariſbrook, with the chapels 
of Northwood, Shorwell, the 
chapel of the Infirm, and of the 


New Borough; the churchea of 
. Arreton, Whippingham, New- 


church, Godſhill, Niton, and 
Freſhwater, alſo the tithes of all 
his demeſne lands in the iſland, 
viz. the tithes of Freſhwater, Af. 


feton, Compton, Brook; of Nine- 


wood, held by the Prior of Chriſt- 
church, and two parts of the tithes 


"of Shalfleet, and Cheſsle, the 
-tithes of the demeſnes of Robert 


of Shorwell, there and at Ulwar- 
ton; of the demeſnes of Niton, 
Stenbury, Week, and Appuldur- 
combe, and other the demeſne 
lands of Montſburg, and Apſe, 
belonging to the Canons of Chriſt- 


* 
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ger annum, deviſed by his nephew, 
"Richard de Redvers, Earl of De- 


church; the | tithes of. the de. 
meſnes of Ralph de Glamorgan 
at Yaverland, alſo of Nunwell, 


and Whippingham : the tithes of 


the demeſnes of Herbert Fitz. 
Turbert, and Hugh de Clerken. 
hull, and from Shide, of the de. 
meſnes of William de Argenton, 
and the moiety of the church of 
Chale, - with forty ſhillings an. 
nual rent, paid by the Monks of 
Quarr to the Monks of Lyra, for 
the tithes of Arreton, Haſely, 
Boucombe, and Shalcombe; twen. 
ty ſhillings rent paid out of Boy. 
combe, one yardland in Bou- 
combe, and another in Wroxall, 
four ſhillings from Week, and 
three ſhillings from the two Ni- 
tons; in Freſhwater, two men 
with a yardland ; and in Comp- 
ton and Brook, two men and two 
yardlands; and in Witcombe, one 
free tenement with its land; in 
the hamlet of Caldlands in the 
New Foreſt, one man with his 
lands; two marks from the New 
Borough, of the toll of the iſland, 
according to the will of Richard 
de Redvers ; with lands near Ca- 
riſbrook, given by Paverell de 
Argenton, and his brother Wil. 
liam, and the lands exchanged 
with Robert Croſs. 

From the charter of Earl Baldwin 
it appears that he aſſerts a right of 
nominating the Monks to the 
Priory of Cariſbrook, probably as 
heir to the founder; and many 
years afterwards, Iſabella de For- 
tibus claimed a right of appro- 
bation of the Prior. It being en- 
tered in the Chartulary, that 
Richard de Perans, appointed 
Prior of Cariſbrook, by the Ab- 
bot and Convent of Lyra, com- 
plained that Iſabella prongs 


4 
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that the houſe was in her hands 
on the vacancy of the prior, and 
that the advowſon of the Priory 
helonged to her; that ſhe took 
occaſion on theſe pleas to diſturb 
and vex the prior, had cited him 
to appear and anſwer in her courts, 
and had amerced him : on which 
the prior obtained an inj unction, 
the ſeventh year of Edward the 
Firſt, This diſpute ſeems to have 
been afterwards accommodated, as 
there are releaſes between the 
eounteſs and the prior, wherein 
he reſerves to herſelf the right of 
advowſon and lordſhip over the 
priory; theſe releaſes bear date the 
ninth year of Edward the Firſt, 
The claim of a right in the pa- 
tron, or repreſentative of the 
founder, to x temporalities of a 
religious houſe, in caſe of a vacan- 
cy, is by no means unprecedented ; 
and in ſome inſtances ſeems allow- 
ed in the decrees of the ſynod con- 
rened by Ottoboni, in the fourth 
year of Henry the Third, where 
patrons were forbid, by the ſixth 
canon, to retain the profits of 
vacant benefices, excepting they 
ae entitled to them by ancient 
nage. It is to be obſerved, that 
a this time the nobility of Eng- 
land, who were heirs to the 
ſounders of religious houſes, and 
to thoſe who had given the ad- 
owſons of churches to monaſte- 
nes, had generally taken great 
offence at the Monks ; who, by 
procuring the appropriation of 
their churches, and taking the 
profits to themſelves, had, as they 
wnceved, abuſed the truſt re- 
poſed in them: the churches be- 
ng conferred on them, not as ſi- 
cures, but under the ſuppoſi- 
lun of their being the beſt judges 
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what s were moſt fit tobe pre- 
ſented to the livings ; whereas by 
theſe appropriations, the churches 
were neglected, and the intention 
of the donors defeated, The 
Engliſh nobility preſented a re- 
monſtrance on this ſubje& to Pope 
Alexander the Fourth, ſtating, 
«« That they and their 

predeceſſors, out of reſpect 11259. 
to the appearing ſanctity of the 
religious ſocieties in England, had 
liberally conferred on them their 
right of patronage; that by ſuch 
means they might have the oppor- 
tunity of chuſing fit perſons, and 
preſenting them to the biſnops, as 
a moſt effectual proviſion for the 
cure of ſouls, and relief of the 
poor: whereas they found this 
pious intention fruſtrated, not 
only by 7 al proviſions, that in- 
terrupte che right courſe of pre- 
ſentation, but chiefly becauſe the 
religious, by clandeſtine and in- 
direct ways, with the neglect, or 
contempt of their own biſhops, had 
obtained thoſe churches to their 
properties, by conceſſions from the 

apoſtolic ſee: on which account 
they thought themſelves obliged 
to reſume the patronage of ſuch 
converted churches, and reunite 
the advowſons to their own de- 
meſnes ; becauſe they ſaw the good 
intentions of themſelves and their 
predeceſſors intirely defeated.“ 
All this his holineſs excuſed in 
his anſwer, by proteſting “ a 
pure and fincere deſign in ſo ap- 
ropriating ſome churches to re- 
22 places, with the affectionate 
bowels of piety and mercy ; firmly 
hoping and believing, that ſuch 
— — of charity might relieve 
the wants of the religious, and 
promote the worſhip of God with- 
In 
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nin che 
cherefore, if their complaints, were 


ive churches: and 


true, he was forry the apoſtolical 
judgment ſhould be deceived, and 
the ſacred intention of the fee of 
Nome be fo perverſely diſappoint- 
it from them, obe- 
dient ſons, for this cauſe of ap- 


+ Propriations and proviſions, to re- 
+ voke and take into their hands 


the right of patronz2ge,” beſtowed 


on fuch religious houſes, fince 


» 9 — 


„ 


_ cd of it. 


ſiſtance of the biſhop 


they had no authority to diſpoſe 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and muſt 
not preſume to touch any ſacred 
thing. However, with the af- 
s, he would fo 
effectually labour to redreſs all 
abuſes, as to leave no juſt matter 
of complaint or ſcandal.” 

The fame pope, in an epiſtle, 


two years afterwards, complained, 


that the covetous deſire of the 
religious,” had by falſe pretences 
obtained from the fee of Rome, 
the. a riation of many. paro- 
chial bes within the kin — 
of England, and had by that poiſon 
infected: the whole nation: while, 
by theſe means, the worſhip of 
God was loft, hoſpitality was in- 
termitted, epiſcopal rights were 
detained, the doors of charity were 
ſhut againſt the poor, the encou- 
ragement of ſtudious fcholars was 


' abated, with many other ſcandals 


and offences. | 

This practice of convents pro- 
curing the appropriations of 
2 became ſo ſcandalous, 
that even the Monks were afham- 
Biſhop Kennet, in his 
Parochial Antiquities, mentions 
an inſtance, when Hugh de Le- 
ron, Abbot of Meaux, in York- 
mire, would have bettowed, the 
appropriation of the church of 


Eſſir gton on that abbey : 

Monks themſelves 2 — 
intention for the ſpace of five 
years, proteſting againſt the enoy. 
mons injuries which would arxiſe 
to be lamented by perfons yet Wy 
born, Nor was the difcontent on 
this fubje&t confined to the laity, 


but even the biſhops ſought to 


have the evil redreſſed, and many 
canons were enacted in the ſynods 
for that purpoſe, to which the 
Monks refuſed obedience, and 
much vialence was ufed by them 
in oppoſition to the canons ; nor 
did they ſubmit till they were xe. 
duced by force. The monaſteries, 
poſdeſſed of churches, not only ap- 
propriated the rents to their own 
uſe, but frequently farmed theni 
out; by which means the good in- 
tentions of the donors were fruf- 
trated, 
In the fynod aſſembled 
at Oxford by Archbiſhop 
Langton, the thirteenth canon for- 
bids the vicarageof any church to be 
iven to a vicar who ſhall not ſerve 
the church: the fourteenth oblige; 
thofe who have benefices to reſide: 
the fifteenth appoints a ſufficient 
rtion of the benefice to be al- 
lowed for the maintenance of the 
vicar : and the fortieth forbids the 
tetting to farm, excepting it be 


[ 1222, 


done for ſome cauſe, which ſhal! 
be approved by the biſhop. 


Theſe canons were alſo [12 
ordained by the fynod con- 7 
vened at London, by Otho, the 
pope*s legate; and again by 2g. 
another ſynod held by Ot- (1 * 
toboni, both of which require 
chrrches to be ſupplied by a reſ- 
dent vicar. | : 

A neglect in the ob- , 
feryation of theſę canons, * 5 
OCCas! 


d the biſhop to collate 
to thoſe churches . which fell 
to him by lapſe: as fully ap- 
ars by the regiſter of William 
of Wykeham, who collated to the 
vicarage of Cariſbrook, void, as 
he expreſsly ſays, through neg- 
ed of the conſtitutions of Otho 
and Ottoboni. There had been 
great commotions 1n the iſland on 
this occaſion, and to what a 
height they roſe at Godſhill, are 
ſeen in Biſhop Woodlock's Regi- 
fer, wherein the Monks, with 
their friends, are recorded to 
have held the church by force. 
The biſhop alſo ordered the dean 
of the iſland, to put the clerk, 
collated by him, in poſſeſſion of 
the church of Godſhill, devolved 
to him, by virtue of the canon of 
the general council. 6 
In the year following, 

13%] the ſame 83 — 
at the church of Arreton, when 
the biſhop directed the dean of 
the iſland to induct the clerk by 
him collated, contre omnes et fingu- 
los contradifores et rebelles, „ againit 
all oppoſers.”” After which the 
"IP excommunicated nine per- 
ſous for obſtructing his clerk, with 
all thoſe officiating in the ſaid 
church, commanding the dean of 
tie and to denounce this ex- 
communication in all the churches 
of his deanery, at the time of high 
maſs, in which ceremony the croſs 
was to be eleyated, the bell rung, 
tie candles firſt lighted and then 
extnpurſhed, with every other 
arcumitance that could give ſo- 
lemnity to the act. This was fol- 
lowed by a ſequeſtration of the 
churches of Preſhwater and God- 
ill, for contempt of the canons; 
ad the biſhop excommunicated 
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thoſe who had violated the ſequeſ- 


tration. - | 

When King Edward the Third 
aſſerted his pretenſions to the 
crown of France, Cariſbrook, as 
an alien priory, was, with all its 
churches, ſeized by the crown, the 
king then preſenting to them; 
and the priory was -granted to 
the Abbey of Mont Grace, in 
Yorkſhire, founded by Thomas 
Holland, Duke of Surry: but 
Henry the Fourth, in the firſt 
year of his reign, probably to re- 
move all cauſes of diſcontent be- 
tween the courts of England and 
France, reftored it, with others 
which had alſo been ſeized. 

In the reign of Henry the Fifth 
it was again reſumed, and given 
to the Monaſery of Shene, in 
Surry, founded by the king, where 
it continued till the time of its 
diſſolution. In the retgn of Hen- 
ry the Eighth, that, ab ey leaſed 
it, together with the tithes of 
Godſhill and Freſhwater, to Sir 

ames Worſley, at the annual rent 
of two hundred marks, which 
leaſe was renewed by his ſon Rich- 
ard, whoſe widow marrying Sir 
Francis Walſingham, Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth, it came 
into his poſſeſſion. It was after- 
wards purchaſed by Sir Thomas 
Fleming, from whoſe family it 
came to the preſent poſſeſſors; 
the vicarage remained in the 
crown, until Charles the Firſt 
gave it to Queen's College Oxford. 
To the church of Cariſbrook be- 
longs the chapels of Northwood, 
Weſt Cowes, and Newport. At 
the time of Cardinal Beaufort's 
taxation, this church was valued 
at twenty marks per annum, the 
vicarage at ſixteen marks, and 


the 


* 


te Procuracy of Lyra at forty 
marks. This priory, having been 
founded when there were not more 


tzhan nine or ten churches in the 
- - Iſland, the Monks enjoyed a lar 


juriſdiction than thoſe of later in- 
ftitution,” when moſt lords of great 
polleſhons, having built new 
churches, had appropriated the 
tithes of their lands to them. 


— —— 


 Hiftory and Antiquities of the Ora- 
2 ry of Burton in the Ifle of 
Wight. From the ſame. 


HE Convent, or Oratory 
of Burton, or Barton, hav- 
Ing been diſſolved long before the 

neral ſupprefiion of monaſtic 
foundations, eſcaped the - notice 
of Dugdale, Speed, Tanner, and 
other writers on religious houſes, 
{© that its exiſtence had nearly 
funk into total oblivion. Sir 
John Oglander indeed mentions 

in his manuſcript Memoirs, 


but his information appears to 


have been merely traditional: its 
hiſtory is however preſerved in the 
regiſter of John de Pontiſſera, 
_- Biſhop of Wincheſter, wherein 
the ftatutes of the houſe are con- 
firmed by an inſtrument, in which 
the biſhop affirms he had ſeen the 
charters of John de Inſula, Rector 
of Shalfleet, and of Thomas de 
Winton, Rector of Godthill, found- 
ers of the Oratory of the Holy 
Trinity of Barton, for the or- 
dering and governing the ſaid Ora- 
] tory made, - and in full 
force, under the ſeals of 
the founders, as follows: 
I. That there ſhall be fix chap- 
Vins and one clerk to officiate both 
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after any vacancy ſhall happen, 


the immediate authority of the 


thoſe who have celebrated ma 


for the living and dead, under tl. 
rules of St. Auguſtin, _— 

II. That one of theſe ſhall be 
preſented to the Biſhop of Win. 
cheſter, to be the archprieſt; to 
whom the reſt ſhall take an oath 
of obedience. , 

III. That the archprieſt hall 
be choſen by the chaplains there 
reſiding, who ſhall preſent him 
to the biſhop within twenty days 


IV. They ſhall be ſubject to 


biſhop. 

V. When any chaplain ſhall die, 
his goods ſhall remain to the Ora. 
tory. 

VI. They ſhall have only one 
meſs, with a pittance, at a meal, 
Excepting on the preater feſtivals, 
when they may have three meſſes, 

VII. They ſhall be diligent in 
reading and praying. 

VIII. They ſhall not go be- 
vond the bounds of the Oratory, 
without licence from the arch- 
prieſt, 

IX. Their habit ſhall be of one 
colour, either black or blue; they 
ſhall be clothed pallio Hibernienji, 
de nigra boneta cum fpileo. 

X. The archprieſt ſhall fit at 
the head of the table, next to him 


miſiam; then the Prieſt of St. 
Mary; next the Prieſt of the 
Holy Trinity; and then the prieſt 
who ſays maſs for the dead. 

XI. The clerk ſhall read ſome- 
thing edifying to them while they 
dine. . 

XII. They ſhall ſleep in one 
room. ; 

XIII. They ſhall uſe a ſpecial 
prayer for their benefactors. 

XIV. They ſhall in all ther 


ce remo- 


ceremonies, and in tinkling the 
tell, follow the uſe of Sarum. 

XV. The archprieſt alone ſhall 
ue charge of the buſineſs of the 


"IM 
II They ſhall, all of them, 
it their admiſſion into the houſe, 
ſyear to the obſervance of theſe 


fatutes. 

Thomas de Winton, and John 
le Inſula, clerks; grant to John, 
Zihop of Wincheſter, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the patronage of their 
Oratory at Burton, in the pariſh 
of Whippingham, that he might 
become a protector and a defender 
of them, the archprieſt, and his 
fellow chaplains. 

The biſhop, at the inſtance of 
john de Inſula, the ſurviving 
founder, Thomas, being then 
dead, or that, after a year and a 
day from their entering into this 
Oratory, no one ſhall accept of 


the houſe. Aadum et datum in 
dio Oratorio de Burton. 4. 1289. 
Jordano de Kingſton et aliis teſti- 


bus, 
The archprieft bein 
1386, ] ſuſpended by the biſhop: 
the dean of the iſland was ordered 
to take charge of his Oratory in 
the houſe at Burton : ſoon atter, 
the archprieſt being a 
99. captive i France, — the 
houſe of Burton in a ruinous con- 
dition, the biſhop gave orders for 
the houſe to be repaired, and 
der neceffary things to be done. 
The Orat was, in 
39. the ei — year of 
Henry the Sixth, ſurrendered into 
the hands of the biſhop, and, to- 
ether with its lands, 4 the pro- 
curement of Bi Wainfleet, 
Fanted to the College of Win- 
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old building is yet ſtanding. 


ay other benefice, or ſhall depart - 


— 
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cheſter: it was endowed with the 
manor of Whippingham, the de- 
meſne lands of 5 urton, or Barton, 
and ſome lands at Chale. The 
ſite and demeſnes of the Oratory 
are ſtill held under a leaſe from 
the Warden and Fellows of Win- 
cheſter College; and part of the 
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Punic Inſcriptions in the Wefters 
Boundaries of Canada ; from the 
Gentleman's Magazine for Auguſt 
1781. | 


N the Journal Encyclop. 1781, 
Juin,. p. 555, is the following 
article: Un Profeſſeur des Lan- 
gues -Orientales a Cambridge ex 
Amerique vient d'envoyer a M. de 
Gebelin, auteur du“ Monde Pri- 
mitif,” trois Inſcriptions Pu- 
niques, qu'on a trouvees gravees 
ſur des rochers, à Pembouchure 
d'une riviere qui eſt a go milles du 
ſud de Boſton. Elles furent 
gravees par les Carthaginois qui 
aborderent ſur cette plage mecon- 
nue. Elles ont pour objet leur 
arrivee, & les traites qu'ils firent 
avec les habitans du pays. M. de 
Gebelin va donner un memoir ſur 
cette importante decouverte. IF 
this intimation doth not come 
from M. G. himſelf, then one muſt 
ſuppoſe that there is ſome one in 
America that can make put a 
Punic inſcription, which if more 
than we knew before. I know a 
perſon of high rank and under- 
ſtanding who is perſuaded, that 
the common Iriſh 1s Punic, and 
that many of them have long 
known as much. If ſo, they have 
little more to do than to learn the 
Punic 
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Panic letters, and they all in- 
ſtantly 2 profeſſors in this 


- moſt ancient and radical language, 


which is ſo little known to the 


moſt accomphihed linguiſts. For 
Inſeriptions on Rocks, ſee Gent. 


Mag. vol. xxxv.. p. 374. 401. and 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ii. art. viii. 


<< In later times there have been 


. found a few marks of antiquity, 


from which it may be conjectured 
that N. America was formerly in- 
habited by a nation more verſed 
in ſcience and more civiliſed than 


that which the Europeans found 


on their arrival there, or that a 
great military expedition was un- 
rtaken to tliis continent from 
theſe known parts of the world. 
This is confirmed by an account 
which I received from M. de Ve- 
raudrier, who commanded the ex- 
— to the ſouthward in per- 
I have heard it repeated by 
others, who have been eye-wit- 
neſſes of all that happened on that 
occaſion. Some years before 1 
came into Canada, the then Go- 
vernor-general Chev. de Beaucha- 
niois gave M. de Veraudrier an 
order to go from Canada with a 
number of people on an expedi- 
N. America to 8. 

Sea, in order to examine how far 
thoſe two places are diſtant from 
each other, and to find out what 
advantages might accrue to Cana- 
da or Louiſiana from a communi- 


cation with that ocean. They ſet 


out on horſeback from Montreal, 
and went as far due W. as they 
could on account of the lakes, ri- 
vers, and mountains, in their 
way. As they came far into the 
country beyond many nations, they 
ſometimes met with large tracts 


of land free from wood, but co- 


vered with a kind of ye 5 
for the ſpace of ſome Jo pak 
ney. Many of theſe fields were 
every where covered with furrows, 
as if they had been ploughed and 
ſowed frequently. It is to be ob. 
ſerved, that the hations who now 
inhabit N. America could not cy]. 
tivate the land in this manner 

becauſe they never made uſe ot 
horſes, oxen, ploughs, or any in- 
ſtruments of huſbandry, nor had 
they ever ſeen a plough before the 
Europeans came to them, In two 
or three places, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, our tra. 
vellers met with impreſſions of the 
feet of grown people and children 
in a rock; but this ſeems to have 
been no more than a Laſas Natu- 
re, When they came far to the 
Weſt, where to the beſt of their 
knowledge no Frenchman or Euro- 
pean had ever been, they found in 
one place in the woods, and again 
on a large plain, great pillars of 
ſtone leaning upon each other. 
The pillars conſiſted of one ſingle 
ſtone each, and the French could 
not but ſuppoſe that they had been 
erected by human hands. Some- 
times they have found ſuch ſtones 
laid upon one another, and as it 
were formed into a wall. In ſome 
of thoſe places where they found 
ſuch ſtones, they could not find 


any other ſort of ſtones. They 


were not able to diſcover any cha. 


racters or writings upon any of 


theſe ſtones, though they made a 
a very careful ſearch after them, 
At laſt they met with a large ſtone 
like a pillar, and in it-a ſmaller 
ſtone was fixed, which was cover- 
ed on both ſides with unknown 
characters. This ſtone, which was 


about a foot of French meaſure 
| ; þ4 


/ 


in length, and between four and 
tre inches broad, they broke looſe, 
and carried to Canada with them, 
from whence it was ſent to France, 
to the Secretary of State, Count 
de Maurepas. What became of 
it afterwards they. know not, but 
* think it is preſerved in his collec- 

tion, Several of the 3 who 
have ſeen 'and handled this ftone 
in Canada unanimouſly affirm, 
that the letters on it are the ſame 
with thoſe which, in the | books 
containing accounts of Tataria, 
are "called Tatarian characters; 
and on comparing both together 
they found them perfectly alike. 
Notwithſtanding the queſtions 
which the French on the S. Sea 
expedition aſked the people there, 
concerning the time when and by 
whom theſe pillars were erected, 
what their traditions and ſenti- 
ments concerning them were, who 
wrote the characters, what was 
meant by them, what kind of 
letters they were, in what lan- 
guage they were written, and 
other circumſtances, they could 
never get the leaſt explication ; 
the Indians being as ignorant of 
theſe things as the French them- 
ſelves. All they could ſay was, 
that theſe ſtones had been in thoſe 
places from time immemorial. 
The places where the pillars ſtood 
were goo French miles weſtward of 
Montreal.“ 


A 


— 


Account of a fingular Cuſtom kept 7 
for many Tears, and ſtill prevail- 
mg in Picardy alen the Counteſs 
De Genlis's Theatre of Educa- 
tion. 


T HERE is ſtill a part of the 


- world where ſimple genuine 


Vo b. XXIV, | 
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virtue receives public honours. It 
is in a village of Picardy, a place 
far diſtant from the politeneſs and 
luxury of great cities. There, an 
affecting ceremony, which draws 
tears from the ſpectators,” a ſos 
lemnity, awful from its venerable- 
antiquity and ſalutary influence; 
has been preſerved, notwithſtand- 
ing the revolutions of twelve cen- 


tuxies; there the ſimple luſtre of 


the flowers with which innocence 


is annually crowned, is at once 


the reward, the encouragement, 


and the emblem. Here, indeed, 
ambition preys upon the young 
heart, but it is a gentle ambition; 


the prize is a hat, decorated with 
roſes. The preparations for a 
public deciſion, the pomp of the 
feſtival, the concourſe of people 
which it afſembles, their atten- 
tion fixed upon modeſty, which 


does itſelf honour 'by its bluſhes, * 


the ſimplicity of the reward, an 
emblem of thoſe virtues by which 
it is obtained, the affectionate 
friendſhip of the rivals, who; in 


heightening the triumph of their 


queen, conceal in the bottom of 


their worthy hearts the timid hope 
of reigning in their turn: all theſe 


circumſtances united give a pleaf. 
ing and affecting pomp to this ſin- 


— ceremony, which cauſes every 
heart to palpitate, every eye to 


ſparkle with tears of true delight, 


and makes wiſdom the object of 
paſſion. To be irreproachable, is 
not ſufficient ; there is a kind of 
nobleneſs, of which proofs are re- 


quired; a nobleneſs, not of rank 


and dignity, but of worth and in- 
nocence. Theſe proofs muſt in- 
clude ſeveral generations, both on 
the father and mother's ſide; ſo 
that a whole family is crowned 
upon the head of one; the trium * 
K 0 
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of one is the glory of the whole; 
and the old man with grey hairs, 
who ſheds tears of ſenſibility on 

the victory gained by the daugh- 

ter of his ſan, placed by her fide, 
receives, in eſfect, the reward of 
ſixty years ſpent in @ life of vir- 


| 


By this means, emulation be- 
Tommes general, for the honour of 
the whole; every one dreads, by 
an indelicate action, to dethrone 
either his ſiſter or his daughter. 
The crown of roſes, promiſed to 
the - moſt prudent, is expected 
with emotien,.. diftrtbuted with 
juſtice, and eſtabliſnes goodnels, 
rectitude, and morality, in every 
family; it attaches the beſt peo- 
ple to the moſt peaceful reſi- 
dence. 1 4 "u , 
Example, powerful example, acts 
even at a diſtance; there the bud 
of worthy actions is unfolded, and 
the traveller, on approaching this 
territory, perceives, before he en- 
ters it, that he is not far from Sa- 
Jengy. In the courſe of fo many 
ſucceſſive ages, all around them 
has: changed; they alone will 
tranſmit to their children the pure 
Inheritance they received from 
their fathers: an anſtttution truly 
great, from its ſimplicity; power- 
ful, under an appearance of weak 
neſs; ſuch is the almoſt unknown 
influence of honours ; fuch is the 
ſtrength of that eaſy ſpring, by 
which all men may be governed: 
ſow honour, and you will reap 
l 
If we reflect upon the time the 
Salengians have celebrated this 
Feſtival, it is the moſt ancient ce- 
remony exiſting, If we attend to 
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its object, it is, perha 8, the on? 
one which is 2 
vice of virtue. If virtue is the 
moſt uſeful deer eſtimable ad. 
vantage to ſociety in 
this etabliſhment, by LE 
is encouraged, is a public and 
national benefit, and belongs to 
France. | | 
According to a tradition, hand. 
ed, down from age to age, Saint 
Medard, born. at Salengy, pro- 
prietor, rather than lord, of the 
territory of Salengy (for there 
were no fiefs at that time), was 
the inſtitutor of that charming 
feſtival, which has made virtue 
flouriſh for ſo: many ages. He had 
himſelf the pleaſing conſolation of 
enjoying the fruit of his wiſdom, 
and his family was honoured with 
the prize which he had inſtituted, 
for his ſiſter obtained the crown of 
roſes. en 5") 

This affecting and valuable feſ. 
tival has been tranſmitted from the 
fifth century to the preſent day. 
To this roſe is attached a purity of 
morals, which, from time imme- 
morial, has never ſuffered the 
ſlighteſt blemiſh; to this roſe are 


comp 
viſto! 
the } 
Davii 
lain « 
how + 
the wi 

Th 
bulldi 
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attached the happineſs, peace, and ers, 
glory of the Salengians. it eac 
This roſe is the portion, fre- WW two: o 
quently the only portion, which WW forms 
virtue brings with» it ; this roſe Witch i 
forms the amiable and pleafing tie with ſte 
of a happy marriage. Even for- er y 
tune is anxious to obtain it, and ud ſq 
comes with reſpect to receive it Nad the 
from the hand of honourable in- de fel 
digence. A poſſeſſion of twelve mother 
hundred years, with ſuch ſplendid Tyr 
advantages, is the faireſt title that I Leser, 
exiſts in the world. To tl 
„ wont 10 
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* tion and uliguitiesc Rhudd- 
Nele Town, Oc. from 


A-BOUT- a mile a half far- 

ther ſtands the ſmall borough 
ofRhuddlan; ſeated high on the red 
elayey banks of the Clwyd, and 
above Morfa-Rhuddlan, a marſh 
celebrated for the battle in 795, 
between the Saxons and Welſh: our 
monarch Caradoc fell in the con- 
ict, and, I fear, victory declar- 
ed againſt us. We do indeed ſay, 
that Offa,\ the famous King of 
Mercia, was flain here; but the 
baron chronicle places his death 
the year before that battle. The 
ine plaintive Welſh tune, ſo well 
known by the name of Morfa- 
Rhuddlan, is fuppoſed to have been 
compoſed on this occaſion ; for 
vitories are not the only ſubjects for 
the harp, How beautiſully does 
David lament the blood of the 
lain on the mountains of Gilboa: 
lo are the mighty falle, and 
the weapons of war periſhed! 

The cue had been a handſome 
bullding, in a ſquare, with two 
extremes placed at oppoſite cor- 
ters, with a double round tower 
« each; and a fingle one at the 
wo other corners. The court 
rms an irregular octagon. The 
bitch is large, faced on both fides 
Mt tone. The ſeep ſlope to the 
mer was defended by high walls, 
ud ſquare towers: one 15 entire, 
ad there are veſtiges of two others: 
lie firſt is called Twyr-y-Silod ; 
mother, ia the caſtle, was named 
Tuyr-v-Brenbin, or the King's 
Tower. . ö | Y 

To the fouth of the caſtle, at 
out a furlong diſtance, is a 
are artificial mount, the ſite of 
wither. fortreſs, of very early 
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date; the whole ſurrounded by a 
very deep fois. (including alſo the 
abbey) which croſſes from the mar- 
gin of the bank, near the afcent 
of the preſent road to St. Aſaph, 
to another parallel road; near 
which it is continued, then turns 
and falls nearly into the ſouthern 
part of the walled ditch of the 
caſtle: the whole, forms a ſquare 
area, of very great extent. Theſe 
different works were formed at 
three ſeveral times. The mount, 


now called Tut-Hill, and its ſu- 


perſtructure, (whatever it was) is 
thoroughly Britiſh, and is ſaid to 
have been built by Llewelyn ap 
Sitſylt, who reigned from the year 
1015 to 1020, It was a rehdence 
of our princes from that time : 
but Gryffyd ap-Llewelya, in 1063, 
having given oſfence to Edward 
the Conteſſor, by receiving Algar, 
one of his rebellious ſubjects, was 
attacked by Harold, who in re- 
venge burned the palace at Rhudd- 
lan. It was ſoon reſtored, and as 
ſoon laſt. Robert, afterwards 
ſurnamed of Rhuddian, a valiant 
Norman, nephew to Hugh Lupus, 
Earl of Cheſter, conquercd it from 
the Welſh, and, by the command 
of William the Conqueror, forti- 
hed it with new works, and made 
it his place of reſidence; from 
whence he greatly annoyed our 
countrymen. The ſquare towers 
are evidently of Norman archi- 
tecture, and naturally adopted by 
the new owner. Robert received 
here a viſit from our Prince Gryf- 
tydd ap Kynan, who came to fol. 
licit aid againſt his enemies, from 


the Norman warrior; which he 


obtained: but on ſome quarrel 


attacked him in his caſtle, took 


and burnt the bailey, or yard, and 
killed ſuch a number of his men, 
1 that 
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that very few eſcapgd into the 
"towers. 8 | | 
Henry II. in 1157, added new 
"ſtrength to the cattle, and left a 
-confiderable garriſon in it before 
he quitted the country. Not- 
Withſtanding this, Owen Gwy- 
nedd, in 1167, took and diſ- 
mantled it; but it was afterwards 
Te-fortified by the Engliſh ; for it 
"appears that this fortreſs had, with 
two others, been beſtowed by 


Henry, with Emma his natural 


fiſter, on David ap Owen, ſon and 
ſucceſſor to Owen Gwynedd, 
Here, in 1187, he entertained, 
very nobly, Baldwin Archbitho 
of Canterbury, in- his — 
- through Wales. Poſſibly he re- 
ſigned it again to the Engliſh; for 
I find that in 1214 it was beſieged 
and taken by Llewelyn ap Jor- 
worth, his ſucceſſor in the prin- 
cipality. | | 

I muit not cmit relating, not- 
withſtanding T am unable to give 
the year of the event, that Randle 
Blundevile, Earl of Cheſter, was 


in this caſtle ſurprized by a b-dy 


of Welſh, and lay in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, until he was rehieved by 
his lieutenant, Roger Lacy, alias 
Hell; who collecting ſuddenly a 
rabble of fiddlers and idle people, 


put the beſiegers to flight. In 


eward, he received from the earl, 
Magiſterium omaium Leccatorum et 
meretricum totius Ceſtreſhire. 
I find it in poſſeſſion of Ed- 
ward I. in 12773 -who was ſo well 
convinced of 1ts importance in the 
conqueſt of Wales, that he made 
it the rendezyous of all the forces 
deſtined for that purpoſe. It was 
the place d armes, and the great 


magazine of proviſion for the ſup- 
ort of his army, in its advance 
into the country., The reigning 


prince, Llewelyn ap Gryffydd 
— the danger of AC 
conſequential a place in, the hands 
of his enemy: but it reſiſted all the 
moſt vigorous efforts made on it 
in 1281, by Llewelyn and his 
brother David, juſt reconciled to 
him by the ſenſe of their common 
danger. Soon after, it proved 
the place of confinement to the 
latter, not long before his igno. 
minious end at Shrewſbury, 

In order to ſecure it from any 
future attempts, Edward turned 
all his thoughts towards founding 
a fortreſs impregnable by any fu. 
ture attempts of the Welſh. He 
accordingly began with an a& of 
juſtice, that of making recom- 

ence to Maſter Richard Bernard, 
Parſon of Rhuddlan, for certain 
lands taken from him for the pur. 
poſe of enlarging the caſtle; and 


again, in 1282, made an exchange 


with the ſame church, of ſix acres 
and a half, for the ſame uſes: 
and on which he built the caſtle, 
whoſe ruins we now ſurvey. The 
finiſhing of it took a conſiderable 
time; for I find an order in 1291, 
for overlooking the works at the 
caſtles of Rhuddlan, Flint and 
Cheſter. F cannot but remark 
here, the ſtrong neceſſity of curb- 
ing the new-conquered country 
with powerful garriſons ; for not- 
withſtanding all the ravages of 
long and barbarous wars, it re- 
mained ſo exceedingly populous 
that Edward politically draftec 
out of it not leſs than fifteen thou 
ſand men, in aid of his Scottill 
expedition. The conſequence 
proved almoſt fatal to him: foi 
while he lay encamped near Lin 

lithgow, a national quarrel en 

ſued between the Engliſh an 

Welſh troops ; and after 100 
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Hoodſhed, the latter ſeparated 
themſelves from his army. 


During the civil wars of the 


Iſt century, it was garriſoned on 
the part o the king; was taken 
by General Mytton in July 1646; 
and in the ſame year ordered 

the parliament (in the phraſe of 
the times) to be lighted, 1. e. 
diſmantled, with many other 
Welſh caſtles. | | 

[n reſpect to the civil hiſtory of 
Muddlan, I find, that in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, it 
made part of the great territories 
of Earl Edwin. It was then, by 
reaſon of the mroads of Harold, a 
waſte; and continued ſo when it 
was poſſeſſed by Hugh Lupus, It 
then became the capital of the 
difrit: and Hugh enjoyed a 
moiety of the church, the mint, 
and mines of the iron ore found 
in the manor; and a moiety of 
the water of Clwyd, 7. e. of the 
mill and fiſhery on ſuch part 
which belonged to Earl Edwin; 
2 moiety of the foreſts on the 
manor, and of the toll, and of 
the village called Bren: and there 
were at this time in Rhaddlan 
eight burgeſſes. All this Hugh 
Lupus granted to Robert of 
Rhuddlan, with an addition of 
certain hamlets dependent on the 
phce; and a new borough was 
erected, with eighteen burgeſſes, 
who enjoyed the ſame privileges 
vith thoſe of Hereford and Bre- 
nl; and were exempted from all 
nes exceeding twelve-pence, ex- 
ceptin-caſe of manſlaughter, theft, 
ad beinfare, i. e. the depriving 
a perſon of his ſervant. 

Edward I. made this town a 
lee borough, appointed the con- 
able of the caſtle for the time 
being to be mayor, and the bai- 


ward I. was 


= 


- 
lifs to be choſen annually by the 
burgeſſes on Michaelmas-day, who 
were .to be, preſented to the con- 
ſtable to be ſworn. The towyn 


was to have power of N 
except in ſuch caſes Which affect- 


ed the life, or loſs of limb: when 
criminals of this nature were to 
be committed to the caſtle, bur- 
geſſes only were permitted to bail. 
No jews were to inhabit the 
town. The burgeſſes had a foreſt 
and free warren; a gild cum hanſa 
et leth et ſhuth, fok jak et theam et 
1 et lib. per tot am terram 
de Theoloniis, leſtagio, Muragio, 
Danegeld, Gaywite, &Cc. , 

This charter was given by the 
king at Flint, September 8th, in 
the twelfth year of his reign; 


"Teftibus, Rob. Bach & Pell, 


&c. and confirmed by Richard II. 
at Leiceſter, and again at Weſt. 
miniſter. | 

No conſtable has becn appoint- 
ed fince the days of Oliver Crom- 
wel. 

The burgeſſes contribute to- 
wards electing a member for the 
borough of Flint. Thoſe who 
are qualified inhabit the place, 
and that part of the pariſh called. 
Rhuddlan Franchiſe, which ex- 
tends above a mile from the town. 

The parliament ſaid to have 
been held here in 1283, by Ed- 
probably no more 
than a council aſiembled by the 
conqueror, to divide his new con- 
— into counties, and to give 
ſalutary laws to the Welſh; to 
aboliſh any antient cuſtoms which 
the wiſe prince thought detrimen- 
tal, and to introduce ſuch of the 
Engliſh as would prove. of uſe. 
This was not done haſtily ; for in 
the year preceding, a commiſſion 


had been appointed, wah Tho- 


mas 
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. 


mas Beke, Biſhop, of St. David, 


preſident ; Who were to conſider 
and report upon oath the different 
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laws of both countries. From 
theix reſolutions were framed the 


famous Statute 'of Rhuddlan; in 


which, among many excellent in- 
ſtitutions, were in troduced ſheriffs 
and coroners, their powers de- 
fined, and the principal erimes of 
ths times pointed out: moſt of 

4 FTY 5 
Which were acts of violence, ra- 


Jn and theft; ſuch as might 


e expected. to exiſt among people: 


= 
* 


an evil which reſulted more from 


the turbulence of the time, than 
new acquiſitions, by beſtowing ſe. 


the want of wholeſome Jaws, 


A piece cf antient building, 


called the Parlement Houſe, is 
ſtill to be ſeen in Rhuddlan; pro- 
bably the place where the king 
it in council. From hence he 
actually practiſed the well-known 
deceit of giving them a prince 
born among them, who never 
ſmoke a word of En gh, and whoſe 
life and converſation no man was 


| able to ſtain: all which our diſ- 
contented nobility cagerly accept- 


ed, little thinking the perſon in- 
tended, to be the infant Edward, 
Jjuſt born at Caernarvon. 
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is Caſile, Church, Charter, Oc. 


from the ſame. 


A Little further ſtands Den- 
A bigh, placed, like Sterling, 
on che ſlope of a great rock, 
crowned with à caftle. Its an- 
tient Britiſh name was Caſtell Kled 
vryn yn Rhôs, or the Craggy 
Hill in Rhos, the former name of 
the tract in which it is ſeated, 
The word Dinbech, the preſent 
- Welſh appellation, figniies a 


which, 


Riftarical Acccunt 7 Denbigh, of. 
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ſmall hill, which it is, compara, 


tive to the, neighboring moun. 
tains, The ir time L find 17 
mention of it, is in the beginnin 
of the reign of Edward J. from 
whom David, in defiance of his 
brother Llewelyn, choſe to hold 
this lordſhip, together with the 
cantted of Dyfiryn Chyyd. He 
made it his reſidence till the con- 
quelt of our country; ſoon after 
he was taken near the 
place, .and carried, loaden with 
irons, to the Engliſh monarch at 
Rhuddlan.. | 

The king politically ſecured his 


veral of the great lordſhips on his 
followers. He gave that of Den- 
bigk to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lin- 
coln, who built the caſtle, and 
incloſed within a wall the ſmall 
town he found there. Amon 

other privileges, he gave his ral 
ſals liberty of killing and deſtroy- 
ing all manner of wild beaſts on 


the lordſhip, except in certain 


paſta reſerved out of the grant; J 
uppoſe for the purpoſe of the 
particular amuſement of the lord; 
for I find, in the reign of Hen- 
ry VI. the names of bve parks in 
chis lordſhip, viz. Moylewike, 
Careſnodooke, Kylford, Bagh', 
and. Poſey, of which the king 
conſtituted Owen Tudor, ranger. 
On the death of Lacy, the lord- 
ſip paſſed to Thomas Earl cf 
Lancafter, by virtue of his mar- 
riage with Alicia, daughter of the 
laſt poffeflor. After the attainder 


of Thomas, Edward II. beſtowed 


it on Hugh D'Eſpencer; who 
proved an oppreſſive ſuperior, and 
abridged the inhabitants of the 
privileges granted to them by 
Lacy. By the fatal end of that 


favourite, it ſell - again to the 
crown; 


wen; and was given by Ed- 
ward III. to another, equally un- 
ertanate, Roger Mortimer Earl 
of March ; whoſe death enabled 
de king to inveſt with his lord- 
+ Wilkam Mountacute Earl of 
bury, He died in 1333 : and 
an the reverſal of the attamnder of 
4+ Earl of March, it was reſtor- 
to his family, in the perſon of 
lis grandſon Roger: and by the 
nuriage of Anne, ſiſter to another 
Roger, laſt Earl of March, with 
Richard Plantagenet Ear! of Cam- 
ridoe, it came into the houſe of 
Yorke and fo into the crown. 
Queen Elizabeth in 1563, beſtow- 
dit, as a moſt valnable gift, on her 
umerĩted minion, Robert Dudly 
Parl of Leiceſter ; who ſoon made 
the country feel the weight of .his 
wpreſfſion, . Notwithſtanding the 
tnants made him a preſent of two 
thouſand pounds at his firſt en- 
dance into the lordſhip, he re- 
mined unſatisfied ; he conſtrain 
al the freeholders to raife the old 
rents of 2501, a year, to 8 or goo], 
nd at his will incloſed the waſte 
ads, to the injury of the tenants; 
do, offended at his rapacity, 
ſe and levelled his encroach- 
tents, This was conſtrued intoriot 
nd rebellion: two hopeful young 
den, of the houſe of Lleweni, 
were taken to Shrewſoury, tried 
ud executed there, for the pre- 
ended offence, He had che in- 
Hence even to mortgage the ma- 
ur to ſome merchants of London; 
ad, I apprehend, tricked them 
Ir their credulity. The various 
Herders which roſe from theſe 
Jactices, were ſo great, that Eli- 
Weth interpoſed, and by charter 
Mirmed the quiet poſſeſſion of 
e tenants, ed allayed the diſ- 
Meats, Theſe were again ex- 
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cited in the reign of King Wil- 
liam, by the vaſt grant, made to 
the Earl of Portland, The ſame 
ſerments aroſe, and the ſame means 
were uſed to allay them: at pre- 
fent, this, and the other great 
manors of Bromefeld and Vale, 
remain in the crown, and are 
peacefully ſuperintended by a 
ſteward appointed by the king. 
The callle and incloſed part of 
the town, took up a very conſi- 
derable ſpace, and were defenged 
by ſtrong walls and towers: the 
laſt are chiefly ſquare. There are 
two gates to the. outmoſt precinct: 
that called the Burgeſſes Tower, 
is large, ſquare, and built ſingu- 
larly, with fmall aſhler ſtones, 
The other was called the Exche.. 
quer Gate, in which the lord's 
court was kept. Scmefew houſes, 
with moſt beautiful views, are at 
preſent inhabited in this part. - 
Leland ſays, that there had been 
dryers rows of ſtreets; but in his 
time there were ſcarcely cighty * 
houſholders within thefe walls, 
Here ſtands the chapel, called St, 
Hillary's, formerly belonging to 
the garriſon, now the 5 off 
worſhip for the town. In old 
times, on every Sunday here were 
maſſes for the fouls of Lacy and 
Percy. Not far from it are thę 
remains of an unfiniſhed church, 
a hundred and ſeventy-live feet 
long, and ſeventy-one t and 
deſigned to have been ſupported 
by two rows of pillars. This no- 
ble building was begun in 1579, 
as appears by the date on a foun- 
dation- ſtone. It was to this pur- 
poſe ; for at preſent it is much 
defaced : X36 


_ 1m® Maitii 1579 
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Charles I. lay here on the 234 


On the other ſide appeared, 


Veritas, vita, via. Duo ſunt templa Dei, 
Unu” mudus I. ein: eſt Pontifex pri- 
mogenties ejus verb Dei: Alterum 
rationalis anima: cujus ſacerdos eſt 
verus homo. | 

8 3 G. A. 


-This church was begun under 
the auſpices of Leiceſter: but it 
is ſaid that he left off his build- 
ings in Wales, by reaſon of the 
public hatred he had incurred on 
account of his tyranny. A ſum 
was afterwards collected, in order 
to complete the work ; but it is 


ſaid, that when the Earl of Eſſex 


paſſed through Denbigh, on his 

riſh expedition, he borrowed the 
money deſtined for the purpoſe, 
which was never repayed ; and by 
that means, the church was left 
- unfiniſhed, | | 
The caſtle crowns the ſummit 

of the hill, one fide of which is 
. Quite precipitous, The entrance 
3s very magnificent, beneath a 
gone arch, over which is the 
atue of Henry Lacy, fitting in 
ſtately flowing robes, On each 
fide of the gate-way ſtood a large 
octagonal tower, The breaches 
in it are vaſt and awful: they 
ſerve to diſcover the antient man- 
ner of building: a double wall 
appears to have been built, with 
a great vacancy between, into 


which was poured all ſorts of rub- 


biſh, ſtone, and hot mortar, 
which time conſolidated to a ſtony 
hardneſs, This part, as Leland 
fays, was never completed, the 
work having been deſerted by the 
Earl, on the loſs of his eldeſt ſon, 
who was accidentally drowned in 
the well, whoſe opening is ſill 
fo be ſeen in the caſtle, yard, 


3 


not by reaſon of any capitulation 


that period. 


formed a conſiderable 


— 


of September, 1645, after his re. 
treat from Cheſter, in a tower 
till called Siamber y Brenhin, or 
the King's tower. | 
The proſpect through the brok. 
en arches is extremely fine, ex. 
tending in parts over the whole 
vale, and all its eaſtern hills, from 
Moel Venlli to Diſerth rock; a 
rich view, but deficient in water: 
the river Clwyd being too ſmall 
to be ſeen ; and in great rains ſo 


furious, as to overflow a great 


ſpace of the meadowy tract. 

Leland relates a particular of 
this fortreſs, which I do not dil. 
cover in any other hiſtorian : he 
ſays, that Edward IV. was be. 
ſieged in it; and that he was per- 
mitted to retire, on condition 
that he ſhould quit the kingdom 
for eyer, The only time in which 
that prince was conftrained to ab. 
dicate his dominions, was 1n 1470, 


when he took ſhipping at Lynn; 


with his enemies, but through the 
deſperate ſituation of his affairs at 


Jaſper Tudor, Earl of Pem- 
broke, had, in the year 1459, poſ- 
ſeſſed this place, and ſeveral others 
in the principality, in behalf of 
his weak half-brother, Henry VI. 
but they were wreſted from him 
by the Vorkiſts in the following 
year. In 1468 he returned, was 
joined by two thouſand Welſh, and 
burnt the town; meditating rather 
revenge than conqueſt. 

In the beginning of November 
1645, -the parliament army ob- 
tained, near this town, a moſt im- 

rtant victory over the royalilt. 
Ehe latter, under the command 
of Sir William Vaughan, had 


body of 
forces, 


Fg 
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farces,, Welſn and Iriſh, with a 
leign of marching to the relief 
of better, then beſieged: Sir 
William Brereton had notice of 
the deſign, and immediately de- 
tached that able officer Mytton, 
and under him Colonel Jones and 
Colonel Louthian, with one thou- 
fand four hundred horſe, and a 
thouſand foot, to fruſtrate the 
plan. Mytton did his duty, at- 
tacked the royaliſts with vigor, 
and ſeveral hot engagements, to- 
tally routed them, took five hun- 
dred horſe and four hundred foot, 
killed one hundred, and ſo entire- 
ly diſperſed them, as not to leave 
2 hundred together in one place. 

In 1646, we find the caftle gar- 
riſoned by the loyaliſts : its go- 
* yernor was Colonel William Sa- 
lubury, of Bachymbyd, common-' 
ly called Saluſbury Hoſanau Glei- 
fas, or Blue Stockings. The 
lege was begun under the con- 
duct of Major-general Mytton, 
about the 16th of july; but ſuch 
was the gallant defence of the be- 
lieged, that it was not ſurren- 
dered till the 3d of November, 
and then only on the moſt honour- 
able conditions. It is very re- 
markable, that notwithſtanding 
the orders 'of fallen majeſty, in 
June, for the general ſurrender 
of every garriſon in England and 
Wales, on fair and honourable 
| terms, yet the firſt which yielded in 

North Wales, held out above two 
months longer than the lait Eng- 
liſh caſtle, 

The priory of Carmelites, or 
White Friars, ftood at the bottom 
of the town, It was founded by 
John Saluſbury, of Lleweni, who 
died, as appeared from a muti- 
lated braſs, found in the conven- 


wal church, on the 7th of March, 
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1289, Speed aſcribes the build. 
ing to one John de Sunimore, in 
1399; but the inſcription fixes 
the honour on Saluſbury, On the 
diſſolution, this houſe was granted 
to Richard Andreas and William 
L'Hle. The church, now con- 
verted into a barn, is the only 
remaining building: it was the 
burying-place of the family of 
the founder, till the reformation ; 
and ſome of their tombs were to 
be ſeen here within memory of 
man. 

The preſent town covers great 

art of the ſlope of the hill; and 
ome ſtreets extend along the 
plain. Its manufactures in ſſioes 
and gloves are very conſiderable; 
and great quantities are annually 
ſent to London, to the great ware- 
houſes of the capital, and for the 
purpoſes of exportation. 

The conſtitution of this bo- 
rough, and its origin, will be full 
explained by the following tran. 
ſcript, communicated to me by 
one of its burgeſſes. It begins 
with citing the laſt charter, which 
is that granted by King Charles II. 
which recites letters patents grant- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth, and dat- 
ed at Weſtminſter the 2oth of 
I in the thirty-ninth year of 

er reign; in which the ſaid 
Queen recites, That ſeeing Ed- 
ward I. by his letters patent, dat- 
ed at Northampton the 29th of 
Auguſt, in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, hath granted to 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
that all his men then inhabiting 
his town of Denbigh, or that mould 
for ever inhabit it, through all his 
territories, formerly belonging ta 
the King of Wales, and alſo 
through the counties of Cheſter, 
Salop, Stafford, Glouceſter, Wor- 
1 ceſter, 


and 


mon paſture of 


all toll, ſtallage, payage, panage, 
murage, pon ages and” paſſage 
and ſeeing alſo King Edward III. 


rear of his reign, hath, for bim- 
ſelf, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
then inhabiting, and afterward to 
inhabit, the faid town, -ſhould, 


through the kingdom and domi- 


nions, be freed and acquitted from 
all ſuch toll, ſtallage, payage, 


murage, pontage, and paſlage ; 
alſo that Richard II. 


nd ſeein 
by his letters patent, dated at 


Weſtminſter the 22d of February, 


in the ſecond year of his reign, 
granted to the aboveſaid meh, that 


dhe aforeſaid town of Denbigh, 


and half a mile compaſs about the 
town, ſhould be a free borcugh, 
and that the men inhabiting, and 
afterwards to inhabit, ſhould be 
Free burgeſſes ; and ſeeing alſo that 


Richard III. by his letters, dated 
elected and nominated upon Mi. 


at Weſtminſter the 1oth of Ne- 
cember, in the ſecond year cf his 
reign, confirmed the . aforeſaid 


grants, and by his ſaid letters pa- 
tent did grant unto the ſaid bur- 


ſſes, their heirs and aſſigns, be- 
ing Engliſhmen, common of paſ- 
ture for all manner of cattle, at 
all times in the year, in the com- 
he town and ſoreſt 

of Lleweney ; 2nd that the bur- 
geſſes aforeſaid, and their heirs 
and affigns, ſhould be free and 
acquitted, in all his.dominions and 
territories in England and Ire- 
land, foc, fac, toll, and them, 
Iaftage, ſtallage, payage, pannage, 
pontage, murage, and other cul- 
toms whatſoever. And the afore- 
{aid Queen Elizabeth, by her ſaid 
letters patent, did ordain, conſti- 


by his letters patent, dated at York 
the 27th- of October, in the fixth 


f 
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ceſter, and Hereford, ſhould be 
free and acquitted for ever from 


tute, grant, and confirm, that 
town and borough. of Denbien 
may extend, on every fide, one 


mile and a half, according to the 


common acceptations of that place 
from the high croſs ſtanding in the 
market-place of the ſaid town . 
and that the ſaid town and bo. 
rough 'of-it{elf, and the burgeſſez 
of the ſ.1d barouzh, now and 
hereafter in being, be, and. ſhall 
be for ever hereafter, one body 
corporate and politick, in things, 
fact, and name, by the name of 
% The Aldermen, Bailiffs, and 
Burgeſſes of the borough of Den- 
bigh;““ and it is alſo crdained, 
that there be a common ſeal fer 
tranſacting of any cauſes or buk. 
nelles; and alſo ordained, that 
there be two aldermen, two bai. 
liffs, and two coroners, and twen- 
ty-five of the better ſort and beſt 
reputed of the burgeſſes, to be 
capital burgeſſes and counſellors 
of the ſaid borough. 

«© The aldermen and bailiffs are 


chaelmas-day, yearly. There are 
two other officers, called ſerjeants 
at mace (or mace-bearers) for the 
execution of proceſſes and man- 
dates iſſuing out of the court of 
the ſaid borough ; they are ap- 
ome by the Pailif of the ſaid 
orough for the time being. 

« 'There is alſo a recorder of 
the ſaid borough, who is appointed 
by the aldermen, bailiffs, and ca- 
pital burgeſſes. 

«© Conttables, leavelookers, and 
other inferior officers, are likewile 
appointed by the aldermen, bei- 
lifts, and capital burgeſles. 

There is a council chamber, 
or guild, within the ſaid borough, 
for the purpoſe of holding and ft. 


ting courts of convocation, mm 


luts, 
termin 
one of 
L 1 
1nd ho 
lame m 
teld b. 
termin. 
ted in 
fe or! 
10 
neddle 
yhatſoc 
bfhce of 
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Haunts 


4s Adermen, bailiffs, and capi- 
__ER 7,7 


o be held every other Friday 


& of the 4 
: thi; and in that court, by 


complaint made in it, yay d may 
bold all and alt manner of pleas, 
Hons, fuits, demands of all ſorts 
if tranſprefſions vi et armis, or 
atherwiſe 3* and” alſo all and all 
nanner of debts, accompts, bar- 
bins, frauds, detaining of deeds, 
vritings, muniments, and taking 
nd detaining of beaſts and cat- 
le, or goods; and all contracts 
riatſoever, ariſing within the 
fad borough; and that ſuch pleas, 
ſuits, and actions, be heard and 
erninated- before the bailiffs, or 
one of them. ; 
«The aldermen are juſtices, 
nd hold quarter ſeſſions, in the 
km? manner as county ſeſſions are 
eld by ſtatute, to hear and de- 
ermine cauſes ; but not to pro- 
ted in caſe of death, or loſs of 
Ife or limb. 
No country jultic2 to inter- 
peddle with any matters or things 
yiatſoever, appertaining to the 
ice of juſtice of the peace, waich 
hall ariſe or happen within the 
prough, 

* Refiant burgeſſes are to ſerve 
pon jury at the ſeſſions. 

„The aldermen and bailiffs 
e commiſſioners of array. | 
The reſiant burgeſſes are 
ters for a member for the bo- 
puph,” 


pr Account of the Antient manner of 
Hanling in Wales, and of the 


ANTIQUITIES. 


„ There is a court of record, 


k the year, before the bai- 
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Laws relative thereunto ; from 


THE Welſh had ſeveral ani- 
mals, which were the ob- 
jects of the chace; ſuch as, y Carw, 
or the ſtag; Kaid Wenyn, a ſwarm.” 
of bees; and y Gleiſiad, or the 
ſalmon. Vr Arth, the bear; 
y Dringhedydd, climbing ani 
mals, I ſuppoſe wild cats, mar- 
tins, and ſquirrels; and Ceili 
Coed, or cock of the wood. And 
the laſt diviſion was, y Llwynog, 
the fox; Yſgyfarnog, the hare; 
and yr Ywrch, the roe. Some of 
the above come very improperly 
under our idea of hunting, yet 
were comprehended in the code of 
22 relative to the diverſion, 
ormed, as is ſuppoſed, by Gryf- 
fyd ap Cynan. Fa. 1 
J ſuſpect alſo, that the otter was 
an object of diverſion ; there bein 
a Cylch Dyfrgwn, or an hows. | 
payment, by the Welſh, for the 
prince's water dogs. | 
The three firſt were Helfa Gyf- 
fredyn, or the common hunt. The 
ſtag, becauſe he was the nobleſt 
animal of chace; and becauſe every 
body, who came by at his death, 
before he was ſcinned, might clame 
2 ſhare in him. The next ani- 
mals were, Helfa Gyfarthfa, or 
the animals which could be brought 
to bay, ſuch as the bear, &c. which 
were hunted with hounds til] they 
afcended a tree. The bird men- 
tioned here, is the cock of the 
wood, whoſe nature it is to fit 
perched on a bough, where they 


will gaze till they are ſhot, as they 
were, in old times, by the bow, 


* 


or croſs-bow. 
The third diviſion was Helfa 


Ddolef, or the ſhouting chace, 
b becauſe 


\ 


becauſe attended by the clamour 


of the ſportſmen; and compre- 
hended the for, th g 


fox, the hare, and the 
xe. The method of hunting was 
either with hounds, or grehounds, 
Which they let ſlip at the animals, 
Bolding the dogs in leaſhes. No 
one was to flip his grehound when 
the hounds were in chace, unleſs 
he had a' bound in the pack, on 
ty of having the grehound 
-ſtrung : neither was it allow- 
ed to kill any animal of chace on its 
form, or at reſt, on pain of for- 
feiting his bow and arrow to the 
lord — * When „ 
„the property - 
ferent perſons, — at any 
animal, the perſon whoſe dog was 
neareſt the ſt, when laſt in 
fight, clamed the ſkin. A bitch 
was excepted, unleſs it was proved 
ſhe was pregnant by a dog which 
had before won a ſkin. 
Every perſon who carries a horn, 
muſt give a ſcientifical account of 


the nine objects of chace, or elſe. 


he will be looked on as a pretend- 
er, and forfeit his horn. The 
fame penalty attends the Cynlla- 
fan, or leaſh; he is never again 
to wear it round his middle, on 
in of forfeiture; but then he 
3s ſuffered to wear it round his, 
arm. 
The antient Welſh held the 
fleſh of the tag, hare, wild boar, 
and the bear, to be the greateſt de- 
licacies among the beaſts of chace. 
The prince had his Pencynwydd, 
or chief huntſman. He was the 
tenth officer of the court. He had 
for his own ſupper one diſh of 
meat; and after it, three horns 
of mead, one from the king, ano- 


ther from the queen, the third 


* See Leges Wallice, xxxix. 256 to 260, | 
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the third of the fines and heridt 


from the ſteward of the houſhold 
He was never to ſwear, but by 
his horn and his leaſh, He hat 


of all the other huntſmen; and 
likewiſe the ſame ſhare of the 
amobr, on the marriage of any 
of their daughters. At a certain 
time of the year, he was to hunt 
for the king only: at other {. 
ſons, he was permitted to hunt 
for himſelf. His horn was that of 
an ox, of a pound value. He had 
in winter an ox's hide, to make 
leaſhes; in ſummer, a cow's, tg 
cut into ſpatterdaſhes. 

The king had liberty of hunt. 
ing whereſoever he pleaſed ; but 
if a beaſt was hunted and killed on 
any gentleman's eſtate, and not 
followed and clamed by the-huntſ. 
man that night, the owner of the 
land might convert it to his own 
uſe, but was to take good care 
of the dogs, and preſerve the ſkin, 

The penalty of killing a tane 
ſtag of the king's, was a pound; 
and a certain fine, if it was a wild 
one, if it was killed between a 
certain day in November and the 
feaſt of St. John, the value was 
ſixty pence ; but the fine for kill. 
ing it, a hundred and eighty 
pence. A ſtag was alſo reckoned 
equivalent to an ox; a hind to: 
well grown cow ; a roe to a goat; 
a wild ſow to a tame fow; 2 
badger had no value, becauſe n 
ſome years it was meſlead; wolves 
and foxes, and other noxious ani: 
mals, had no value, becauſe every 
body was allowed to kill them; 
and there was none ſet upon 1 
hare, for a very fingular reaſon, 
becauſe it was believed every oth 
month to change its ſex *. 


MISCEL- 


Crneral view: and character of the 
Poetry of Queen Elizabeth's Age; 
from Warton's Hiftory of Engliſh 
Poetry. | . 


HE age of Queen Elizabeth 

is commonly called the gol- 
den age of Engliſh poetry. It 
certainly may not improperly be 
tyled the moſt poetical age of theſe 
annals, 

Among the great features which 
trike as in the poetry of this pe- 
nod, are the predominancy of fa- 
ble, of fiction, and fancy, and a 
predilection for intereſting adven- 
tures and pathetic events. I will 
endeavour to aſſign and explain 
the cauſe of this characteriſtic 
uſunttion, which may chiefly be 
referred to the following princi- 
ples, ſometimes blended, and 
lometimes operating fingly : The 
revival and elec —- + of 
tne claſſics, the importation and 
tranſlation of. Ttalian novels, the 
nlonary reveries or refinements 
ef falſe philoſophy, a degree of 
kuperſtition ſufficient for the pur- 
yoſes of poetry, the adoption of 
the-machineries of romance, and 
the frequency and improvements 
of allegoric exhibition in the po- 
pular ſpectacles. 

When the corruptions and im- 
polures of Popery were aboliſh- 
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ed, the faſhion of cultivating the 
Greek and Roman learning be- 
came univerſal :. and the laterany 
character was no longer appro- 
ated to ſcholars by prafeſkon, 
ut aſſumed by the nobility and 
entry. The eccleſiaſtics had 
ound it their intereſt to keep the 
languages of antiquity to « 5K 
ſelves, and men were eager to 
know what had been fo long in- 
juriouſly concealed. Truth pro- 
pagates truth, and the mantle 
myſtery was removed not only 
from religion but from literature. 
The laity, who had now been 
taught to aſſert their natural pri- 
vileges, became impatient of the 
old monopoly of knowledge, and 
demanded admittance to the uſur- 
pations of the clergy. The ge- 
neral curiofity for new diſcove- 
ries, heightened either by juſt or 
imaginary ideas of the treaſures 
contained. in the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, excited all perſons 
of leiſure and fortune to ſtudy the 
claflics. The pedantry the 
preſent age was the politeneſs of 
the laſt, An accurate compre- 
henſion of the phraſeology and pe- 
culiarities of the ancients poets, 
hiſtorians, and orators, which yet 
ſeldom went farther than a kind 
of technical erudition, was an in- 
diſpenſable and almoſt yy 
P 
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object in the circle of a gen- 
—— untering Every young 


lady of faſhion was carefully in- 


ſtituted in claſſical letters: and 
the daughter of a ducheſs was 
taught, not only to diſtil ſtrong 
waters, but to conſtrue Greek. 
Among the learned females of 
high diſtinction, Queen Elizabeth 
| herſelf was the moſt conſpicuous. 
Roger Aſcham, her preceptor, 
ſpeaks with rapture of her aſto- 
niſhing progreſs in the Greek 
nouns; and declares with no ſmall 
degree of triumph, that during a 
long reſidencè at Windſor- caſtle, 
ſhe was accuſtomed to read more 
Greek in a day, than ome 
— of that church did 
— vs one 1 
ough perhaps a prin ook- 
in — — in 9 of and 
writing down hard phraſes from 
Plutarch's Lives, may be thought 
at preſent à more incompatible 
and extraordinary character, than 
a canon of Windſor underſtanding 
no Greek and but little Latin, yet 
Elizabeth's paſſion for theſe ac- 
quiſitions was then natural, and 
reſulted from the genius and ha- 
bitudes of her age. dar. 
The books of antiquity being 


thus familiariſed to the great, 


every thing was tinctured with an- 
tient hiſtory and mythology. The 


hueathen gods, although diſcoun- 


tenanced by the Calviniſts on a 
ſuſpicion of their tending to che- 
riſh and revive a ſpirit of idolatry, 
came into general vogue. When 
the queen paraded through a 
country-town, almoſt every pa- 
geant was a pantheon. When ſhe 


aid a viſit at the houſe of any of 
er nobility, at entering the hall 
ſhe was ſaluted by the Penates, 
an | conducted to her privy-cham- 


F 


7 


' 5 


ber by Mercury. Even the page. 
s Were expert mytholopif 
At dinner, ect — 
of Ovid's metamorphoſes were ex 
hibited in confectionary: and the 
ſplendid iceing of an immenſe 
hiſtoric plumb-cake, was embol. 
ſed with a delicious baſſo- relieyo 
of the deſtruction of Troy. In 
the afternoon, when ſhe conde. 
ſcended to walk in the parden, 
the lake was covered with Tri. 
tons and Nereids : the pages. of 
the family were converted into 
Wood-nymphs who peeped from 
every bower: and the footmen 
amboled over the lawns in the 
gure of Satyrs, I ſpeak it with, 
out defigning to inſinuate any 
unfavourable ſuſpicions, but it 
ſeems difficult to ſay, why Eliza. 
beth's virgiraty ſhould have been 
made the theme of perpetual and 
exceſſive panegyric: nor does it 
immediately appear, that there 
is leſs merit or glory in a married 
than a maiden queen. Vet, the 
next morning, after flecping in 2 
room hung with the tapeſtry of the 
voyage of Eneas, when her ma- 
jeſty hunted in the park, ſhe was 
met by Diana, who pronouncing 
our royal prude to be the bright- 
eſt paragon of unſpotted chaſtity, 
invited her to groves free from the 
intruſions of | Aeon, The truth 
is, ſhe was ſo profuſely flattered 
for this virtue, ' becauſe it was 
eſteemed the characteriſtical orna- 
ment of the heroines, as fantaſtic 
honour was the chief pride of the 
champions, of the old barbarous 
romance. It was in conformity 
to the ſentiments of chivalry, 
which ſtilß continued in vogue, 
that ſhe was celebrated for chali- 
ty: the compliment, however, was 
paid in a claſſical alluſion. 
. (Queens 
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mult be ridiculous when arrow, the moſt effective weapon 
they would appear as women. of his well-furniſhed quiver, which 
The ſofter attractions of ſex va- under the influence of ſuch irre- 
zh om the throne... Elizabeth ſiſtible charms was ſure to wound 
pught all occaſions of being ex- the moſt obdurate heart. A 
led for her beauty, of which gift, ſays honeſt Hollinſhed, which 
deed in the prime of her youth her majeſty, now verging to her 
he poſſeſſed but a ſmall ſhare, fiftieth year, received very thank- 
vhatever might have been her pre- fully.” In one of the fulſome in- 
entions to abſolute virginity. terludes at court, where ſhe was 
Notwithſtanding her exaggerated preſent, the ſinging-boys of her 
lbits of dignity and ceremony, - chapel preſented the ſtory of the 
ud a certain affectation of impe- three rival goddeſſes on Mount 
nal ſeverity, ſhe did not perceive Ida, to which her majeſty was in- 
dis ambition of being compli- genioufly added as a fourth: and 
nented for beauty, to be an idle Paris was arraigned in form for 
ud ynpardonabie levity, totally adjudging the golden apple to 
nconſiſtent with her high ſtation Venus, which was due to the 
ad character. As ſhe conquered _ queen alone. An 
dl nations with her arms, it mat- This. inundation of claflical pe- 
ters-not what were the triumphs dantry ſoon infected our poetry. 
of her eyes. Of what conſe- Our writers, already trained in 
quence Was the complexion. of the the ſchool of fancy, were ſudden- 
nitreſs of the world? Not leſs ly dazzled with. theſe novel ima- 
nin of her perſon than her poli- ginations, and the divinities and 
i, this ſtately coquet, the heroes of pagan antiquity deco- 
mardian of the Proteſtant faith, rated every compoſition. The 
the terror of the fea, the media- perpetual alluſions to antient fa- 
tx of the factions of France, and ble were often introduced without 
he ſeourge of Spain, was infi- the leaſt regard to propriety. 
utely mortified, if an embaſſador, Shakeſpeare's Mrs. Page, who is 

u the frſt audience, did not tell not intended in any degree to be 
ler ſue was the fineſt woman in a learned or an affected lady, 
lupe. No negociation ſuceed- laughing at the cumberſome court- 
unleſs: ſhe was addreſſed as a ſhip of her corpulent lover Fal- 
pddeſs, + Encomiaftic harangues ſtaffe, ſays, I had rather be a 
un from this topic, even on gianteſs and lie under mount Pe- 
ie ſuppoſition of youth and beay- lion.“ This familiarity with the 
„ were ſurely ſuperfluous, un- Pagan ſtory was not, however, fo 
able, and unworthy; and were much owing to the prevailing ſtu- 
lered-and received with an equal dy of the original authors, as to 
lpropriety. Yet when ſhe rode the numerous Engliſh. verſions of 
uouph.the ſtreets of the city of them, which were conſequently 
eich, Cupid, at the command made. The tranſlations of the 
the mayor and aldermen, ad- claſſics, which now employed every 
nein from a groupe of gods pen, gave a currency and a cele- 
* had left Olympus to grace brity to theſe fancies, and had 
* proceſſion, gave her a golden the effect of diffuſing them _— 
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the people. No ſooner were they 
delivered from the pale of the 
ſcholaſtic languages, than they 
Ovid's metamorphoſes juſt tran- 
ſlated by Golding,, to inſtance no 
farther, (diſcloſed a new world of 
fiction, even to the illiterate. . As 
we had now all the antient fables 
in Eughſh, learned ' alluſions, 
whether in a poem or a pageant, 
were no longer obſcure. and unin- 
telligible to common readers and 
common ſpectators. And here we 
are led to obſerve, that at this 
reſtoration of the claſſics, we were 
"firſt truck only with their fabu- 
-lous inventions. We did not at- 


tend to their regularity of deſign 
and juſtneſs of ſentiment. A rude | 


age, beginning to read theſe writ- 
era, imitated their extravagancies, 
not their natural beauties, And 
theſe, like other novelties, were 
purſued to a blameable exceſs. 
»_ T have. before given a ſketch of 
the introduction of claſſical ſto- 
"ries, in the ſplendid ſhow exhi- 
bited at the coronation of Queen 
Anne Boleyn. But that is a rare 
and à p ture inſtance: and 
fictions are there com- 
plicated with the Barbariſms of 
the Catholic worſhip, and the 
daectrines of Scholaſtic theology. 

Claſſical learning was not then fo 
widely ſpread, either by ſtudy or 

tranflation, as to bring theſe learn- 
ed ſpectatles into faſhion, to frame 
them with ſufficient ſkill, and to 
preſent them with propriety. 
TI capital — of = 
p00 uliar to this 10d, 
co af led in the numerous — 
tions of Italian tales into Eng- 
liſh. Theſe narratives, not deal- 
ing altogether in romantic inven- 


tions, but in real life and manners, 


\ 


o 


which would not otherwiſe hatt 


of our writers to new. invention 


cident, and the pathos of can 


was hence our poets, particular! 


cation of facts r 


Theſe pieces uſurped the place 


ſtances, and in that deſcription 
characters and events approachit 


and in artful arrangements of fe 
titious yet probable events, 2 
forded a new gratification wy 
people which yet retained the; 
antient reliſh for tale-telling, and 
became the faſhionable anub 
ment of all who pre to read 
for pleaſure. They gave-rife u 
innumerable plays and poem: 


exiſted ; and turned the thought 


of the ſame Kind. Before the( 
books became common, afe&in 
fituations, the combination of in, 


ſtrophe, were almoſt unknown 
Diſtreſs, eſpecially that ariſing 
from the conflicts of the tende 
paſſion, had not yet been fl 
in its moſt intereſting forms, | 


the dramatic, borrowed ideas of 
legitimate plot, and the compl 
| to conſt 
tute a ſtory either of the comict 
tragic ſpecies., In proportion 
knowledge increaſed, genius h 
wanted ſubjects and material 


legends and chronicles, Andz 
though the old hiſtorical ſongs 
the miniſtrels contained much bo 
adventure, heroic enterpriſe, u 
ſtrong touches of rude delineatic 
yet they failed in that multi 
cation and diſpoſition of circul 


nearer to truth and reality, wh 
were - demanded by a more « 
cerning and curious age. b 
the rugged: features of the orig 
Gothic romance were ſoftened 
this ſort of reading: and the lt 
lian paſtoral, yet with ſome n 
ture of the kind of incident ( 
ſeribed in Heliodorus's * 


+ tow newly tranſlated, was 
2 — on the feudal manners 
in $ydney's Arcadia. 
hee the reformation had not 

et deſtroyed every deluſion, n 

2 all the ſtrong holds 
of fuperſfition. "A few dim cha- 
afters were yet legible in the 
. er of tradition, 


1 did 
A at * fi ghmmerings 
of the morni ng of ſcience. Rea- 
Þn ſuffered a few” denions ſtill to 
Beer, which' the choſe to retain 
e ſervice under the guidance 
Men believed, or 
were e to believe, chat ſpi- 
fits were yet hovering arbund, 
who brought with them airs Ti 
ver, or blaffs from hell, that the 
loft was duely releaſed "From! Rib 
Mon of torment at the ſounck of 
de curfue, and that fairies im- 
io circles on the 
rf by moonheht. Much of this 

tolity was even conſecrated 2 

the name of ſcience and ofoun 

K * Proſpeto h 
and ' burje s fla 
bly" book ee. 
12 Ver if Api 
ut the' ale 


„ nor 
an did 


—＋ and the j u- 


cond ed 
2 by u => 


| *the po 

ork of Tote te ir 
ng, io came o 
| call, and was bound to accom- 
fik hi, ſevereſt ſervices, under 
fan” conditions, and for a li- 


os «duration of time. It was 


" i e fatitaſtic ' philoſophers, to 
T the "oo of the Fairies in 
F a gloomy ©, 


s, preceded by a ſudden ruft- 
3 the leaves, appeared in 
. of tranſcendent luſtre. The 

peare of a more inſtructed 
Vor. XXIV. 


not yet ple 


It Was now 


bſequious co 


one of the pretended feats 


abſurdities, and as unwarrantab 
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and poliſhed age, would not have 
given us a magician darkenin 
the fun at 'noon, the 5 1 
the witches, and the cauldron 
incantation. | 

© Undoubtedly moſt of theſe no- 
ag were credited Mon 9 — 1 
taine in a much higher egree, 
in the preceding periods. But 
the arts of compoſition had wr — 
then made a" ſafficient- 
nor would the poet of | os oe 
riods have managed them with 's 
much addrefs a4 judgment. 
were now arrived at chat eine, 
when the national .credulity, chaſf- 
tened by reaſon, — roduced a 
ſort of civilized ſuperſtition, and 
left à ſer of traditi 5 fancifel 
enough for poetic decoration, 
= not too violent and chimerĩ 
or common ſenſe. Hobbes, 
though no friend to this ene, 


obſerves' happily, * In a | 
poem both Judgment and 
are required; but the fancy m 

more emineft, becauſe 


leaſe for the Extravagancy, 


by 
ought not to diſpleaſe by Indif- 
cretion. 

In the mean time the Gothie 
romance, ' although ſomewhat 
ſhook by the claſſical fictions, and 
by the tales of Boccace and Ban- 
dello; till maintained its ground; 
and the daring machineries of 
giants, dragons, and inchanted 
caftles, borrowed from the magic 
ſtorehouſe of Boiardo, ' Ariofts, 
and Taſſo, began to be employed 
by the epic muſe. Theſe orna- 
ments have been cenſured by the 
bigotry of preciſe and ſervile crĩi- 
tics, as abounding in whimfical 


deviations from the practice of 

Homer and Virgil. The author 

of An Enquiry into the Life and 
L 


n. 
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Hecate, by. an eaſy aſſociation; 
conducts the rites of the weird 
ſiſters in Macbeth. : 

Allegory had been derived from 


the . 8 dramas into our civil 


| ſpectacſes. The maſques and 

beings and 'Utopian characters, pageantries of the age of Eliza. : 
and Filed their works with charms beth were not only furniſhed by i 
and viſions, the modern ſupple- the heathen divinities, but often 1 
ments of the marvellous" and ſu- by the virtues and vices imper- re 
blime. The beſt; poets copy na- ſonated, ſignificantly, decorated, oy 
ture, and give it ſuch as ay accurately, diſtinguiſhed by their n 
find. it. When once they loſe proper types, and repreſented by Wi ... 
fight of this, they write falſe, be living actors. The, antient ſym- 10 
their talents ever ſo great. But bolical ſhews of this ſort began . 
what ſhall we' ſay of thoſe Uto- now to loſe their old barbariſm fole 
ians, the Cyclopes and the Le- and a mixture of religion, and to 1 
— in the Odyſſey? The aſſume a degree of poetical ele. ric 
hippogrif of Arioſto may be op- gance and preciſon. Nor was it — 
ofed. to the harpies of Virgil. If only in the conformation of par. w 
_P are turned into ſhips in the ticular figures that much fancy 1 
Orlando, nymphs are transformed was ſhewn, but in the contexture i unc 
into ſhips in the Eneid. Cacus is of ſome of the fables or device dor 
a more unnatural ſavage than Ca- 2 groupes of ideal per- an di 
liban. Nor am I convinced, that fonages. Theſe exhibitions quick & 
the imagery of Iſmeno's necro- ened creative invention, and re rrea 
mantic foreſt in the Gieruſa flected back on poetry what poet | 
lemme Liberata, guarded by walls had given. From their familia . 
and battlements of fire, is leſs ty and public nature, they form 1 
marvellous and ſublime, than the ed a. national taſte: for allegory Wi de 0 
leap of Juno's horſes in the Iliad, and the + allegorical poets wer nd * 
celebrated by Longinus for its ſin- now. writing to the people, Ee dime 
gular. magnificence and dignity. romance was turned into ti bak 
On the principles of this critic, channel. In the Fairy Queen ef un 
Voltaire's Henriad may be placed allegory is wrought upon chival ins 0 
at the head of the modern epic. ry, and the feats and figments 0 earth, 
Bur I forbear to anticipate, my Arthur's round table are mo behold 
opinion of a ſyſtem, which will ed. The virtues of magnifcenc ef im 


re properly be conſidered, when and chaſtity are here NN 
J come to Ceak of Spenſer. I but they. are imaged with 

muſt, however, - obſerve here, that forms, and under e agency, 0 
the Gothic and Pagan fiftions were romantic knights and damſel 
now frequently blended and in- What was an after- thought 
, ted. The Lady of the Taſſo, appears to have been Spe 
Lake floated in the ſuite of Nep- ſer's premeditated and prin 
tune before Queen Elizabeth at deſign. In the mean time, 

Kenilworth : Ariel aſſumes the muſt not confound theſe mot 
:femblance of a ſea-nymph, and combatants of the Fairy 21 


4 . 


ein ſome of its other embodied 
iractions, which are purely and 
profeſſed! allegorical. . 

[t may here be added, that only 
i few critical treatiſes, and but 
one Art of Poetry, were now 
written, Sentiments and images 
were not abſolutely determined by 
the canons of compoſition: nor 
was genius awed by the conſciouſ- 
res of a future and final arraign- 
ment at the tribunal of taſte. A 
certain dignity of inattention to 
niceties is now viſible in our 
writers. Without too cloſely con- 
ſulting a criterion of correctneſs, 
every man indulged his own ca- 
priciouſneſs of invention. The 
poet's appeal was chiefly to his 
own voluntary feelings, his own 
immediate and peculiar mode of 
conception. And this freedom of 
thought was often rey. in an 
udiſpuiſed frankneſs of diction. 
A circumſtance, by the way, that 
greatly contributed to give the 
lowing modulation which now 
marked the meaſures of our poets, 
and which ſoon degenerated into 
tte oppoſite extreme of diſſonance 
and aſperity. Selection and diſ- 
enmination were often overlooked. 
dakeſpeare wandered in purſuit 
of univerſal nature. The glanc- 
ugs of his eye are from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven. We 
debold-him breaking the barriers 
of imaginary method. In the 
lame ſcene, he deſcends from his 
meridian of the nobleſt tragic ſu- 
dlimity, to puns and quibbles, to 
e meaneſt merriments of a ple- 
Alan farce, In the midſt of his 
Upnity, he reſembles his own 
Richard the Second, the tipping 
tire, who ſometimes diſcarding 
late of a monarch, 


Mingled bis royalty with carping fools, 


times | 
rious ſubjects, and imperceptibly 
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He ſeems not to have ſeen any 
impropriety, in the moſt abrupt 
tranſitions, from dukes to buf- 
foons, from ſenators to ſailors; 
from counſellors to conſtables, and 
from kings to clowns. ' Like Vir- 


gil's majeſtic oak, 


Quantum vertice ad auras _ 
Etherias, tantum radice in Tartara 
tendit. 1 | 


No Satires, properly fo called, 
were written till towards the lat- 
ter end of the queen's reign, and 
then but a few, Pictures drawn 
at large of the vices of the times, 
did not ſuit readers who loved to 
wander in the regions of artificial 
manners. The Muſe, like the 
people, was too ſolemn and 
ſerved, too ceremonious and pt 
dantic, to ſtoop to common life, 
Satire 1s the of a nation 
highly poliſhed. _ | 

The importance of the female 
character was not yet acknow- 
ledged, nor were women admitted 


into the general commerce of ſo. - 


ciety. The effect of that inter- 
courſe had not imparted a comic 
air to poetry, nor faſtened e ſe- 
verer tone of our verſification with 
the levities of gallantry, and the 
familiarities of compliment, ſome- 
erhaps operating on ſe- 


ſpreading themſelves in the ge- 
neral habits of ſtyle and thought, 
I do not mean to inſinuate, that 
our poetry has ſuffered from the 
great change of manners, which 


'this aſſumption of the gentler ſex, 


or rather the improved ſtate of 
female education, has produced, 
by giving elegance and variety to 
life, by enlarging the . of 
converſation, and by multiplying 
the topics and enriching the ſtores 
L 2 of 
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wit and humour. But I am 
marking the peculiarities of com- 
fitron: and my meaning was to 
ggeſt, that the abſence of fo im- 
nt à circamſtance from the 
odes and conſtitution of antient 
lie, muſt have influenced the 
cotemporary poetry. Of the ſtate 
of manners among our anceſtors 
teſpecting this point, many traces 
remain. Their ſtyle of courtſhip 
may be collected from the love- 
dialogues of Hamlet, young Per- 
cy, Henry the Fifth, and Maſter 
Fenton, Their tragic heroines, 
their Deſdemenas and Ophelias, 
although of ſo much conſequence 
in the- piece, are degraded to the 
back-ground. In comedy, their 
ladies are nothing more than merry 


wives, plain and chearful matrons, 


who ftand upon charine/s of their 
Boney. In the ſmaller poems, if 
a lover praiſes his miftreſs, ſhe is 
complimented in ſtrains neither 
polite nor pathetic, without ele- 


deſcribed; not in the addrels of 
intelligible yet artful ,panegyric, 
not in the real colours, and with 
the genuine accompliſhments, of 
nature, but as an eccentric ideal 
being of another ſyſtem, and as 
inſpiring ſentiments equally un- 
meaning, hyperboltcal, and un- 
natural. wy Ade 

All or moſt of theſe circum- 


ſtances, contributed to give a de- 


ſeriptive, a pictureſque, and a 
figurative caſt to the poetical lan- 


Elizabeth. In the ſub- 


| Bunge. This effect appears even 

e . proſe compoſitions of the 
reign 

- ſequent age; proſe became the 


language of poetry. 
In the mean time, general know- 
ledge was increaſing with a wide 


_ diffuſion and a haſty rapidity. 


ce and without affection : the 


Books, began to be multipli 
and à variety of the moſt Pau res 
and rational topics had been ic. WW be 


cuſſed in our own language. for 
ſcience had not — 4 2 2 tere 
advances. On the whole, e ent 


were now arrived at that period 
propitious to the operation of ori. 


ginal and true poetry, when the gooe 
coyneſs of fancy was not always _ 
proof againſt the approaches off ber 
reaſon, when genius was rather pu 
directed than governed by judg. cant 
ment, and when tafte and learn. byes 
ing had ſo far only diſciplined d 
imagination, as to ſuffer its ex. de 
ceſſes to paſs without cenſure sl 
controul, for the ſake of the It! 
beauties to which they were al. e © 
lied. and 
1 * ug. 
| — Wer 
A Hort Hiftorical Account of Athens, ven 
from the time of her Perſon adorne 
. Triumphs, to that of her becon-Wktues 
ing ſubjet to the Turks- tc, nir 
during this long interval, ef h t 
Political and Literary State; ro 
her Philoſophers ; of her Cym- ad E 
a; of ber good and bad Fortun, long 2 
&c. &c. Manner of the preſent nne 80 
Inbabitant.—Ollbes and Honey ; Hun 
From Harris's Philologial Ingpniriu. WWone 
AVING mentioned Athens, * a 
I hope that celebrated city | Jo 
will juſtify a digreffion, and the 5 


more ſo, as that digreſſion will 
terminate in events, which be- 
long to the very age, of which we 
are now writing. But "tis expe- 
dient to deduce matters from 4 
much earlier period, 

When the Athenians had de- 
livered themſelves from the tyrat- 
ny of Piſiſtratus, and after this had 
defeated the ' vaſt efforts of the 
Perſians, and that againſt two {uc- 


ceflive Invaders, Darius and Rer. 
x63, 


6, they may be conſidered as at 
he ſummit of their national glory. 
For more than half a century af. 
würds they maintained, with- 
dat controul, the ſovereignty of 


Greece. | 
As their taſte was naturall 
god, arts of eyery kind ſoon roſe 
;mong them, and flouriſhed. Va- 
bur had given them reputation; 
reputation gave them an aſcen- 
ant: and that aſcendant pro- 
laced a ſecurity, which left their 
ninds at eaſe, and gave them lei- 
ſare to cultivate every thing li- 

eral, or elegant“. 

It was then that Pericles adorned 
the city with 3 theatres, 
ind other beautiful public build- 
ug. Phidias, the great ſculptor, 
— 2 as his architect, who, 
when he 


worned them Himſelf, and added 
atues and Baſſo- relievo's, the 
Amiration of every beholder. It 
m then that Polygnotus and 
Myro painted; that Sophocles 
ad Euripides wrote; and not 
long after, that they ſaw the di- 
nne Socrates. 

Human affairs are by nature 
done to change, and ſtates as 
well as individuals are born to 
Way, Jealouſy and ambition 
uſenfibly fomented wars, and ſuc- 
els in theſe wars, as in others, 
ms often various. The military 
length of the Athenians was firit 
mpared by the Lacedzmonians ; 
aſter that, it was again humiliat- 
„ under Epaminondas, by the 
debans ; and laſt of all it was 
—— by the Macedonian, 

p. 
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But thou gh Fes gy en Pap | 
ee, 


had erected edifices, 


and arts did not fink along 


with it. : 
Juſt at the cloſe of their golden 


days of empire flouriſhed Xeno- 
phon and Plato, the diſciples of 


Socrates, and from Plato deſcend- 
ed that race of philoſophers, called 


Plato's di- 
ſciple, may be ſaid, not to have 


the Old Academy. 
Ariſtotle, who was 


invented a new philoſophy, but 
rather to have tempered the ſu- 


blime, and rapturous myſteries of 


his maſter with method, order, 
and a ſtricter mode of reaſoning. 

Zeno, who was himſelf 
educated in the principles of Pla- 
toniſm, only differed from Plato 
in the comparative eſtimate of 


things, allowing nothing to be. 
good but virtue, no- 


intrinſically 
thing intrinſically bad but vice, 
and conſidering all other things to 
be in themſelves indifferent. 


He too and Ariſtotle accurately 
cultivated Logic, but in different 


ways; for Ariſtotle chiefly dwelt 
upon the ſimple ſyllogiſm ; Zeno 
upon that which 1s derived out of 
it, the compound or hypothetic. 
Both too, as well as other philo- 
ſophers, cultivated Rhetoric along 
with Logic ; holding a knowledge 


in both to be requiſite for thoſe, 


who think of addreſſing mankind 
with all the efficacy of perſuaſion. 
Zeno elegantly 1lluſtrated the 
force of theſe two powers by a 
fimile, taken from the hand: the 
cloſe power of Logic he compared 
to the fiſt, or hand compreſt; the 


i vas in a ſimilar period of triumph, after a formidable adverſary had been 
med, that the Romans began to cultivate a more refined and poliſhed litera- 
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| diffuſe. power, of Logic, to the 
palm, or hand open. : 

1 mall mention but two ſecs 
more, the New Academy, and 

the Epicarean. 145 

The New Academy, ſo called 
from the Old Academy, (the 
name given to the ſchool of Plato) 
was founded by Arcefilas, and ably 
maintained by Carneades. From 
a miſtaken imitation of the great 
parent of philoſophy, Socrates, 
8 as he ap in the 
logues of Plato) becauſe So- 
crates doubted ſome things, there- 
fare Arcefilas and Carneades 

| danbted all.  _ 
Epicurus drew from another 
ſource ; Democritus had taught 
him atoms and à void: by the 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms he 
fancied he could form a world, 
while by a feigned veneration he 
ee away his gods, and 
totally denied their providential 
care, left the trouble of it ſhould 
impair. their uninterrupted ſtate 
of bliſs. Virtue he recommend- 
ed, though not for the ſake of vir- 
'tue, but pleaſure; pleaſure, ac- 


cording to him, being our chief 


and ſovereign It muſt be 
confeſt however, that, though his 
> ples were erroneous and even 
ad, never was a man more tem- 
perate and humane ; never was a 
man more heloved by his friends, 
or more cordially attached to them 
in affectionate eſteem. 
Me have already mentioned the 
* alliance between Philoſophy and 
Rhetoric, This cannot be thought 
wonderful, if Rhetoric be the art, 


I 4 
— ©» 


8 Of theſe two artiſts it appears that Myro was paid, and that Polygnotus 
inted gratis, for which generoſity be had the teſtimony of public honows. 
lin. N. Hiſt, L. XXXV. cap. 9. ſect. 35. | 


by which men are perſuaded, and FA 
if men cannot be perſuaded, with. 
out a knowledge of human na. 5 
ture: for what, but Philoſophy 1 
can procure us this knowledge? 4 

It was for this reaſon the ables 


Greek philoſophers not only tau 1 
(as we kinted before) but 1 ke 
alſo treatiſes upon Rhetoric, They 0 
had a farther inducement, and 5 
that was the intrinſic beauty of ; 
their language, as it was then Wl 
ſpoken among the learned and 2 
polite. They would have been 1 
aſhamed to have delivered Philo. Wi +. 
ſophy, as it has been too often vn 
delivered ſince, in compoſitions as 2 
clumſy, as the common dialect of T 
the mere vulgar. 1 
The ſame love of elegance, 0 
which made them attend to their le 
ſtile, made them attend even to 57 
the places, where their Philoſo. Wl bel 
phy was taught. 5 
Plato delivered his lectures in a * 
ace ſhaded with groves, on the ob 
anks of the river Iliſſus; and _ 
which, as it once belonged to a Wl the 
perſon called Academus, was bes 
called, after his name, the Aca. wh 
demy. Ariſtotle choſe another plo 
ſpot of a ſimilar character, where [ 
there were trees and ſhade; a ſpot 1 
called the Lycæum. Zeno taught 1 
in a portico or colonade, diftin- 
guiſhed from other buildings of 
that ſort (of which the Athenians V 
had many) by the name of the a 
Variegated Portico, the walls be- \ 
ing decorated with various paint- Lac 
ings of Polygnotus and Myro, toe 
_ capital _ -o that uy -. 
cendent- period“. Epicurus ad. 
3 
wit] 
the 
bar 
elca 
We por 


Feed his hearers in thoſe well 
known gardens, called after his 
own name, the Gardens of Epi- 


Some of theſe places gave names 
o the doctrines, which were 
uught there. Plato's philoſophy 
wok its name of Academic from 
the Academy ; that of Zeno was 


— -alled the Stoic, from a Greek 

0 word, fignifying a portico. 

= The Faem indegd of Ariſtotle 

nd was not denominated from the 

= lace, but was called Peripatetic, 
lo. m the manner in which he 

= taught ; from his walking about, 

1 at the time, when he Tiered 

0 


The term, Epicurean Philoſophy, 
needs no explanation. : 

Open air, ſhade, water, and 
pleaſant walks ſeem above all 
things to favour that exerciſe, the 
beſt ſuited to contemplation, I 
— proce walking without in- 
ucing fatigue. The many agree- 
able Ek in and about Oxford 
may teach my own countrymen 
the truth of this aſſertion; and 
beſt explain how Horace lived, 
while a ſtudent at Athens, em- 
ployed (as he tells us) 


inter filvas Academi querere verum. 


Theſe places of public inſtitu- 


four ; two on the back 
each end, upon the right and left. 


the portico o 
barians puſhe 
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tion were called among the Greeks 


accompliſhments by the God of 


We learn from hiſtory that the pictures, which adorned this portico, were 
part of it (open to the Colonnade) and a picture at 


We learn alſo the ſubjects : on one of the ſides a picture of the Athenian and 
demonian armies at Oenoe (an Argive city) ff 

3 on the back ground, or middle part of the portico, the battle be- 
tween the Athenians under Theſeus, and the Amazons: next to that, on the 
lame middle, the Grecian chiefs, after the taking of 'Troy, deliberating upon 
the violence offered by Ajax to Caſſandra, Ajax ki 

with Caſſandra and other captive Trojan women: laſtly, on the other fide of 
ſite to the firſt, the triumphant victory at Marathon, the Bar- 
into the moraſs, or demoliſhed, while they. endeavoured 30 
eſcape to their ſhips ; Miltiades and the Greek leaders being to be known by their 
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by the name of Gymnaſia, in 
which, whatever that word might 
have originally meant, were 
taught all thoſe exerciſes, and all 
thoſe arts, which tended to culti- 
vate not only the body, but the 
mind. As man was a being con- 
liſting of both, the Greeks could 
not conſider that education as com- 
plete, in which both were not re- 
garded, and both properly form- 
ed. Hence their Gymnaſia, with 
reference to this double end, were 
adorned with two ſtatues, thoſe of 

Mercury and of Hetcules, the 
corporeal accompliſhments being 
patronized (as they e by 
the God of ſtrength, the mental 


ingenuity. 

It is to be feared, that many 

wee now called academies, 
carce deſerve the name upon this 
extenſive plan, if the profeſſors 
teach no more, than how' to 
dance, fence, and ride upon 
horſes, 

It was for the cultivation of 
every liberal accompliſhment that 
Athens was celebrated (as we 
have ſaid) during many centuries, 
long after her political influence 
was loſt, and at an end. 


cing each other, and ready 


mſelf being preſent, together 


When 


5 ſubject to the 


not here forſake them: 


4 
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When Alexander the Great 
died, many tyrants, like many 
Hydras, immediately ſprung up. 
Athens then, though ſhe "ml 
"wes wr the form. of her an- 
jent poyerniment, was perpetually 


| ee and humiliated by their 


folence. "Antipater | 8 
her orators, and ſhe was ſacked by 
emetrius. At length ſhe became 
the all, powerful Ro- 
mans, and found the cruel Sylla 
her ſevereſt enemy. | 
His face [which perhaps indi- 
cated his manners) was of a purple 
red, intermixed with white. This 
circumſtance could not * the 
witty Atheni ens: they deſcribed 
or in a verſe, and ridiculouſly 
3 
s Face is a mulberry, ſprinkled with 
wot meal, oP b 


C4 


hich he cauſed Toon after, gave 
Hep too ven reaſon to repent 
$434 | Tarca "Vat: ? ; | 4 
he civil war between Cæſar 


. Pompey ſoon followed, and 
their 95 5 5 loye of liberty made 
them fide with Pom pey. Here 
again they were unfortunate, for 
'Cxſar conquered. But Cæſar did 
not treat Ben like Sylla. With 
that clemency, which made ſo 
amiable a part of his character, 
he diſmiſſed them by a fine allu- 
fon to their illuftrious anceſtors, 
faying, that he ſpared the living 
108 ihe take of the dead. 


Another ſtorm followed ſoon af. 
ter this, the wars of Brutus and 


Gon Auguſtus and Antony, 
ir partiality for liberty did 
they took 
in the conteſt with the two 
ttiot Romans, and erected their 
dbs Hear their own antient de- 


* 


under Veſpaſian, their oppreſſion 


tuous Nerva and Trajan. 


Tube devaſtations and carnage, 


liverers, Harmodius and 
ziton, who had lain 7 urs 
ut they were {till unhappy, ſ 
their enemies triumphed, © 
10 They made their peace howeye; 
with Auguſtus, and having met 
afterwards with different treat. 
Fer. under different emperors, 
ometimes favourable, - ſometime, 
harſh, and never more ſevere than 


were at length relieved by the vir. 


Mankind during the interval, 
which began from Nerva, and 
which extended to the death of 
that beſt of emperors, Marcy 
Antoninus, felt a reſpite fron 
thoſe evils, which they Fad ſo ſe. 
verely felt before, and which they 
felt ſo ſeverely revived under 
Commodus, and his wretched ſuc. 
ceſſors. . Ba 

Athens, during the above goldey 
period, enjoyed more than all 
others the general felicity, for ſhe 
Fund in Adrian ſo generous a be. 
nefator, that her citizens could 
hardly help eſteeming him a ſe- 
'cond founder, He reſtored their 
old privileges ; gave them new; 
repaired their antient buildings, 
and added others of his own, 
Marcus Antoninus, although he 
did not do fo much, ſtill conti. 
nued to ſhew them his benevolent 
attention, | 

If from this period we turn our 
eyes back, we ſhall find, for cen- 
turies before, that Athens was the 
place of education, not only for 
Greeks, but for Romans, It ws 
hither, that Horace was ſent by 
his father; it was here that Ci. 
cero put his ſon Marcus under 
Cratippus, one of the ableſt phi- 
loſophers then belonging to. that 


i 


deſcribed, were 
en St. Paul came 
annot enough ad- 


we have alre 
fill exiting, w 
thither. We c | 
mire the ſuperior eloquence of 
that apoſtle, in his manner of ad- 
drefing fo intelligent an au- 
dence. We cannot enough ad- 
mire the ſublimity of his exor- 


fund there; and his quotation 
from Aratus, one of their well- 
known poets. 

Nor was Athens only celebrat- 
dd for the reſidence of philoſo- 
phers, and the inſtitution of youth: 
men of rank and fortune found 
pleaſure in a retreat, which con- 
vibuted ſo much to their liberal 
enjoyment. 

The friend and correſpondent 
of, Cicero, T. Pomponius, from 
lis Jong attachment to this city 
and country, had attained fuch a 
perfection in-its arts and language, 
that he acquired to himſelf the 
additional name of Atticus. This 

t wan may be ſaid to have 
Fred during times of the worſt 
and craeleſt factions. His youth 
was ſpent under Sylla and Ma- 
nus; the middle of his life dur- 
ing all the ſanguinary ſcenes that 
followed; and, when he was old, 
te ſaw the proſcriptions of Antony 
and Octavius. Yet though Cicero 
and a multitude more of the beſt 
men periſhed, he had the good 
fortune to ſurvive every danger. 
Nor did he ſeek a ſafety for him- 
elf alone; his virtue ſo recom- 
mended him to the leaders of eve- 
ſj. fide, that he was able to ſave 
not himſelf alone, but the lives 
and fortunes of many of his 


ends | 


When we look to this amiable 


7 7 2 > = O& : 4 


% 


um; the propriety of his men- 
toning an altar, Which he had 
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The ſe&s of philoſophers, which | 


character, we may well ſuppoſe, 
that it was not merely for amuſe- 
ment that he choſe to live at 
Athens; but rather that, by re- 
ſiding there, he might fo far rea- 
lize philoſophy, as to employ it 


for the conduct of life, and not 


merely for oſtentation. . 

Another perſon, during a bet» 
ter period, (that T mean between 
Nerva and Marcus Antoninus) was 
equally celebrated for his affec- 
tion to this city. By this perſon 
JI mean Herodes Atticus, who ae- 
quired the laſt name from the ſame 
reaſons, for which it had formerly 
been given to Pompanius. | 

We have remarked already, that 
viciſſitudes befal both men and ci- 
ties, and changes too often hap- 
ye from Ne en to adverle. 

uch was the ſtate of Athens un- 
der the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
and ſo on from Sylla down to the 
time of Auguſtus. It ſhared the 
ſame hard fate with the Roman 
— in general upon the ac- 
ceſſion Commodus. 

At length, after a certain pe- 
riod, the Barbarians of the north 
began to pour into the ſouth. 
Rome was taken by Alaric, and 
Athens was beſieged by the ſame. 
Vet here we are informed (at leaſt 
we learn ſo from hiſtory) that it 
was miraculouſly ſaved by Miner- 
va and Achilles. The goddeſs it 
ſeems and the hero both of hom 
appeared, compelling the invader 
x. rife the hive. B | 

It was thus we are told, that, 
many years before, Caſtor and 
Pollux had fought for the Ro- 
mans; and that, many centuries 
afterwards, St. George, at Ico- 
nium, diſcomfited the Saracens, 
—nay, fo late as in the ſixteenth 
century, a gallant Spaniard, E 

. 5 


de Pas, was ſeen to aſſiſt his coun- 
trymen, ſome months after his 
deceaſe, when they made an aſſault 
at the ſiege of Antwerp. 

+ Inftead of giving my own fenti- 
ments upon theſe events, I chuſe 
to give thoſe of an abler man 
| a fimilar ſubjea. After 

having related ſome fingular ſto- 


ries of equal probability, Lord 


ing obſervation— 
«« My judgment (ſays he) is, that 
they (he means the ſtories) ought 
all to be deſpiſed, and ought to 
ſerve but for winter-talk by the 
fire-fide. Though when I ſay 
deſpiſed, I mean it as for belief; 
for otherwiſe the ſpreading or 
publiſhing of them is in no ſort to 
deſpiſed, for they have done 
much miſchief.” 
' . Syneſius, who lived in the fifth 
century, viſited Athens, and gives 
In his epiſtles an account of his 
viſit, Its luſtre appears at that 
time to have been greatly dimi- 
niſhed. Among other things he 
informs us, that the celebrated 
Portico or Colonade, the Greek 


ſect of Stoics, had by an oppreſ- 
five proconſul been deſpoile ke its 
fine pictures; and that, on this 
_ devaſtation, it had been forſaken 
by thoſe philoſophers. 
In the thirteenth century, when 
the Grecian empire was cruelly 
oppreſſed by the Cruſaders, and 
all things in confuſion, Athens 
was beſieged by one Scgurus Leo, 
who was unable to take it; and, 
after that; by a Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, to whom it ſurrendered. 

| Its fortune after this was va- 
# rious ; and it was ſometimes un- 


year 1762. | 


Bacon concludes with the follow-_ 


name of which gave name to the 
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der the Venetians, ſometimes 


under the Catalonians, till Ma 
homet the Great made himſelf 
maſter of Conſtantinople.” Thi, 
fatal cataſtrophe (which happened 
near two thouſand years aber the 
time of Piſiſtratus) brought A. 
thens and with it all Greece into 
the hands of the Turks, under 
whoſe deſpotic yoke it has conti. 
nued ever fince. | 
The city from this time has 
been occaſionally viſited, and de. 
ſcriptions ef it publiſhed, by dif- 
ferent travellers. Wheeler was 
there along with Spon in the time 
of our Charles the Second, and 
both of them have publiſhed cu. 
rious and valuable narratives, 


Others, as well natives of this 


Hland, as foreigners, have been 
there ſince, and ſome have given 


(as Monſ. Le Roy) ſpecious pub- 


' lications of what we are to ſuppoſe 


they 


ey ſaw. None however have 
equalled the truth, the accuracy, 


and elegance of Mr. Stuart, who, 
after having reſided there between 
three and four years, has given 


us ſuch plans - and elevations of 
the capital buildings now ſtand- 
ing, together with learned com- 
ments to elucidate every part, that 
he ſeems, as far as was poſſible for 
the power of deſcription, to have 
reſtored the city to its antient 
ſplendor. 55 1 
He has not only given us the 
eater outlines and their mea- 
ures, but ſeparate meaſures and 
drawings of the minuter decora- 
tions; ſo. that a Britiſh artiſt may 
(if he pleaſe) follow Phidias, and 


build in Britain, as Phidias did at 


Athen“. | 
Spon, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays 


This moſt curious and valuable book was publiſhed at London, in tit 


tha 


# 
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at the road near Athens was 


and the very peaſants 
liſh kj Speaking of the Athe- 
. of 


in general, he ſays of them 

ils ont une politeſſe d eſprit natu- 

rele, & beaucoup d addreſſe dans 

nuten les affaires, gu ils enterpre- 
* 


"heeler, who was Spon's fel- 
low-traveller, ſays as follows, 
when he and his company ap- 
proached Athens—*<* We 1 
now to think ourſelves in a more 
civilized country, than we had yet 

: for not a ſhepherd, that we 
met, but ay welcome, and 
wiſhed us a journey—Speak- 
ing of the Athenians, he _ 
This muſt with great truth be 
ſaid of them, their bad fortune 


hath not been able to take from 


them, what they have by nature, 
that is, much ſubtlety or wit. 
And again—the Athenians, not- 
vithſtanding the lon ſſeſſion 
that barbariſm hath Wd i of this 
place, ſeem to be much more po- 
iſhed in point of manners and 
converſation, than any other in 
theſe parts; being civil, and of 
reſpeftful behaviour to all, and 
highly complimental in their diſ- 
courſe 4.” | 

Stuart ſays of the preſent Athe- 
nians, what Spon and Wheeler 
ſaid of their fore-fathers ; — he 
found in them the ſame addreſs, 
the ſame natural acuteneſs, tho” 
ſeyerely curbed by their deſpotic 
maſters. | 


One cuſtom I eannot omit. He 
tells me, that frequently at their 
convivial meetings, one of the 
compay takes, what they now call, 
hre, though it is rather a ſpe- 


0 Spon, yol, II, P» 76, 92, edit, 810, 


J 


cies of guitar, and after a ſhort 


preſs on the inſtrument, as if 
e were waiting for inſpiration, 
accompanies his inſtrumental mu- 
fic with his voice, ſuddenly chant- 
in 5 ſome extempore verſes, which 
ſeldom exceed two or three diſ- 
tichs; that he then delivers the 
lyre to his neighbour, who, after 
he has done . ſame, delivers it 
to another ; and that fo the lyre 
circulates, till it has paſt round 
the table. 

Nor can I forget his informing 
me, that notwithſtanding the va- 
rious fortune of Athens, as a city, 
Attica was ſtill famous for olives, 
and Mount Hymettus for honey. 
Human inſtitutions 'periſh, but 
nature is permanent. 


— — 


Concerning Natural Beauty; from the 
fame Work. , 


UT let us paſs for a moment 
B from the elegant works of 
art to the more elegant works of 
nature. The two ſubjects are fo 
nearly allied, that the ſame taſte 
uſually reliſhes them both. 

Now there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that the face of inani- 
mate nature has been at all times 
captivating. The vulgar, indeed, 
look no farther than to ſcenes of 
culture, becauſe all their views 
merely terminate in utility, They 
only remark, that *tis fine barley ; 
that *tis rich clover; as an ox or 
an aſs, if they could ſpeak, would 
inform us. But the liberal have 
nobler views, and though they 
give to culture is due praiſe, they 


can be delighted with natural 


+ Wheeler, p. 356. edit. fol. 
beauties, 


beauties; where cpltars wes never 
3 hey ha leb ed 
Ages a t ve celebrat 
ede rapture a deep 
retired vale, 2 a river Any tu 
through it; a vale having its ſides 
formed by two immenſe and op- 
e mountains, and thoſe ſides 
diverſified by woods, precipices, 
rocks and romantic caverns.” 
Sach was the ſcene, produced by 

the river Peneus, as it ran between 
the mountains, Olympus and Oſſa, 
in that well known vale, the Theſ- 
ſalian Tempe“ 


_ taſte among the Romans, appear 
to have been enamoured with 
beaytics' of this character. Ho- 
race prayed for a villa, where 
there was a garden, a rivulet, and 
d | 


Hortus abi; et teflo vicinus jugis aguæ fons, 
I. 062 er. Ars ate 
Sat, VI. 2. 


| Vigil wiſhed to enjoy -rivers, 


of 3 Hemus— 


—0 ! qui me gelidir i in Vallibus Hemi 
et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 
0 * 9 II. 486. 


The great elements of this ſpe- 
cles of Beauty, Tg to theſe 


Silva: wvocant Tempe. 
a, Ig * 


— 3 
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Virgil and Horace, the firſt for 


the hillocks, the valleys, 


and.woods, and to be hid under 
immenſe ſhade in the cool valleys - 


1781, 


2 — iples, were water, wood, and 
z to which may be 


lawn. happy mixture of 
theſe four, that produces every 
ſcene of natural beauty, as tis a 
more myſterious mixture of other 
clements (perhaps a ſimple, and 
not more in number) that pro- 
duces a world or univerſe. 

quoted, and Horace having been 

we may quote, with equal 
wo our countryman, Mil- 
ton. Spring of the flowers of 
Paradiſe, he calls them flowers, 
| m— which not nice ort 

In beds and curious knots, but nature een 
Pours forth profuſe on hill, and dale, aud 


| P. L. IV. 245. 
Soon after this he ſubjoins— 


——— this was the place 


A bappy rural ſeat, of variaus view, 


He explains this variety, by 
recounting the lawns, the flocks, 
the 
grotts, the waterfalls, the lakes, 
&c. &c. and in another book, 
deſcribing the approach of Ra- 
phael, he informs us, that this 
divine meſſenger paſt 


—— Thro' groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odors, caſſis, nard and 
balm, 
A wilderneſs of ſweets; for nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 


> Hf pens Henna, gs quod undique claudit 
Per que Pentus ab imo | 


Effufus 9 NN — 


Ovid. Metam. Lib. I. 865. 


A fuller and more ample account of this beautiful ſpot may be found i in the 
| fic chapter of the third book of ZElian's Various Hiſtory, 


Her 


Her virgin fancys, pouring forth more 

__ | | 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs, — 
P. L. IV. 292. 


The painters in the preceding 
century ſeem to have felt the 
wer of theſe elements, and to 
| . transferred them into their 
landſcapes with ſuch amazing 
force, that they appear not ſo much 
to have followed, as to have emu- 
lated nature. Claude de Lorraine, 
the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, and 
1 few more, may be called ſu- 
perior artiſts in this exquiſite 
taſte. A1. | 
Our gardens in the mean time 
were taſteleſs and in ſipid. 'T hoſe, 


ther they wandered from nature, 
the nearer they approached the 
ſublime. Unfortunately, where 
they travelled, no ſubkme was to 
be found; and the farther they 
went, the farther they left it be- 
hind, $41 X 
But ection, alas! was not 
the work of a day. Many preju- 
dices were to he removed; many 


from bad to good, and from good 
w better, Fofors the delicious 
Amenites of a Claude or a Pouſſin 
could be rivalled in a Stour-head, 
a Hagley, or a Stow; or the tre- 
mendous charms of a Salvator Roſa 
be equalled in the ſcenes of a 
Peirceſield, or a Mount Edge- 
cumb, 
Not however to forget the ſub- 
ect of our inquiry. — Though it 
vas not before the preſent cen- 
tury, that we eſtabliſhed a chaſter 
tate; though our neighbours at 
this inſtant are but n it 
from us; and though to the vul- 
her every where it is totally in- 


— 
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who made them, thought the far- 


gradual aſcents to be made; aſcents 


comprehenſible (be they vulgar ĩn 
rank, or vulgar in capacity): yet, 
even in the darkeſt periods . we 
have been treating, periods, when 
taſte is often thought to have 
been loſt, we ſhall ſtill diſcover an 
enlightened few, who were by no 
means inſenſible to the power of 
theſe beauties. | 
How warmly does Leland de- 
{ſcribe Guy's Clif; Sannazarius, 
his Villa of Mergilline; and Pe- 
trarch, his favourite Vaucluſe? 

Take Guy's Clif from Leland 
in his own old Engliſh, mixt with 
Latin“ It is a place meet for 
the muſes; there is ſylence; a 
praty wood; anra in wivo ſaxo; 
(Grottos in the living rock) the 
river roling over the ſtones with a 
praty noyſe. His Latin is more 
elegant — Nemaſculum ibidem opa- 
can, fontes liquids er gemmes, prata 
florida, antra muſcoſa, rivi levis et 
per ſaxa decurſus, nec non ſalitudo 
et quies Mais amicifſema. 0 

Mergilline, the villa of San- 
nazarius near Naples, is thus 
ſketched in different parts of his 
poems. x 1221 ** 
Exciſe in ſcopulo, flactus unde aurea case 
Deſpicienz, celſo ſe culmine Mergilline 
Aitollit, nautiſque procul wenientibus 
Sanna. De partu Virgi 


Virgin. I. 25. 


7 0! ſacre, pelagigue cuſtos, 
Villa, Nympharum euſtes et prepingue . 
Dotidos— ; | 

Tu mibi ſolos nemorum receſſis 8 
Das, er berentes per opaca lanrer 

Sana: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumgue 


Antra recludis, 
Ejuſd. Epigr. I. 2. 


— guqu in primit mibi grata miniftrat 
Otia, Muſerumgue ca vas per 2 latebras 
Margillina; nowos fundunt ubj citria flores, 
Cirria, Medorum ſacros referentia lucos, 


Ezuſd, De partu Virgin, III. ſub fin, 
Ve 


—— tg 
c 4 ' 

a ia, 41 2 —_ | | 
It would be difficult to tranſlate 
_ | theſe elegant morſels—*Tis ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs what they mean, 
collectively—““ that the villa of 
Mergillina had - ſolitary woods; 
had groves of laurel and citron ; 
hall grottos:in the rock, with ri- 
vulets and ſprings; and that from 
its lofty fituation it looked down 
upon the ſea, and commanded an 
extenſive proſpet,” —- 
Tis no wonder that ſuch a villa 
ſhould enamour ſuch an owner, 
80 ftrong was his affection for it, 
that, when during the ſubſequent 
8 * 3 was demoliſhed 

I ial troops, this un- 
- fortunate event was — to 
have haſtened his end “. | 
Vaucluſe Valli: Clauſa) the 
favourite retreat of Petrarch, was 
a romantic ſcene, not far from 
Ita is à valley, having on 
each hand, as you enter, im- 
menſe cliffs, but cloſed up at one 


ridge of them; from which inci- 
dent it derives it names. One of 
the moſt ſtupendous of theſe cliffs 
ſtands in the front of the ſemi- 
circle, and has at its foot an open- 
ing into an immenſe cavern. 
Within the moſt retired and gloomy 
part of this cavern is a large oval 
aſon, the production of nature, 
filled with pellucid and unfathom- 
able water; and from this reſer- 
voir iſſues à river of reſpectable 


1 


dam, in the year 1625. 


of its ends by a ſemi- circular Pe 
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magnitude, dividing, 
the 8 beneath, and wind. 
ing through the precipi 
impend from ve Ns at 
his is an imperfe& ſketch 
that ſpot,” where — — 
his time with ſo much delight, a; 
to ſay that this alone was life to 
him, the reſt but a ſtate of puniſh. 
ment, 
In the two preceding narratives 
J ſeem to ſee an anticipation of 


as it runs, 


that taſte for natural beauty, which 


now * to Honriſh through 
Great Britain in ſuch perfection. 
It is not to be doubted that the 
owner of Margillina would have 
been charmed with Mount Edge. 
cumb; and the owner of Vaucluſe 
have been delighted with Pierce. 
field. | 
When we read in _— 
that the younger Cyrus had with 
his own .hand planted trees for 
beauty, we are not ſurpriſed, tho 
pleaſed with the ſtory, as the age 
was poliſhed, and Cyrus an ac- 
compliſhed prince. But, when 
we read that in' the beginning of 
the 14th _ a king of France 
(Philip le Bell) ſhould make it 
nal to cut down a tree, qui a ef 
ard? pour ſa beault?, which had 
— reſerved for its beauty; 
though we praiſe the law, we 
cannot help being ſurpriſed, that 
the prince ſhould at ſuch a 


riod have been fo far enlight- 


ened, 


— 
**. ttt 


Some Account of Literature in Ruſſia, 
and of its Progreſs toward: bring 


*_ So we learn from Paulus Jovius, the writer of his life, publiſhed with bis 
poems by Grevius, in a ſmall edition of ſome of the Italian poets, at Amſer- 


civi. 


mp +» @ *" 
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vilized ; from the Appendix to 
the fan. | 


HE vaſt empire of Ruſſia, 

extending far to the north, 
both in Europe and Aſia, tis no 
wonder that, in ſuch a country, 
is inhabitants ſhould have re- 
mained ſo long uncivilized, For 
culture of the finer arts it is ne- 

there ſhould be comfortable 
leiſure. But how could ſuch lei- 
ſure be found in a country, where 
every. one had enough to do, to 


' ſupport his family, and to reſiſt 


the rigour of an , uncomfortable 
climate ? Beſides this, to make the 
iner arts flouriſn, there muſt be 
imagination; and imagination 
auf be enlivened by the contem- 
plation of pleaſing objects; and 
that contemplation muſt be per- 
formed in a manner eaſy to the 
contemplator. Now, who can 
contemplate with eaſe, where the 


thermometer is often many degrees 


below the freezing 1 ? Or 
what object can he find worth 
contemplating for thoſe many long 
months, when all the water 1s 
ce, and all the land covered with 
ſnow ? . | 
If then the difficulties were ſo 
t, how great muſt have been 
the praiſe of thoſe princes and le- 
gillators, who dared attempt to 
poliſh mankind in ſo unpromiſing 
a region, and who have been able, 
by their perſeverance, in ſome de- 
gree to accompliſh it ? 


Thoſe, who on this occafion 


bellow the higheſt praiſes upon 
Peter the Great, * him, with- 
out doubt, as he juſtly deſerves. 
But if they would refer the be- 
giuning of this work to him, and 
much more its completion, they 
ae certainly under a miſtake. 


As long ago as the time of Ed- 
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ward the Sixth, Ivan Baklowitz 


adopted principles of commerce, - 


and granted peculiar priyil to 
the Engliſh, * their Alley of 
a navigation to Archangel. 
A ſad ſcene of ſanguinary con- 
fuſion followed from this period to 
the year 1612, when a deliverer 
aroſe, Prince Pajanky. He, by 
unparalleled fortitude, havin 
routed all the tyrants and impol- 
tors of the time, was by the Bo- 
jars or Magnates unanimouſly 
elected Czar. But this honour he, 
with a moſt diſentereſted magna- 
nimity, declined for himſelf, and 
ee, out to them Michael Fz- 
orowitz, of the houſe of Roma- 
noff, and by his mother's ſide de- 
ſcended from the antient Czars. _ 
From this period we may date 
the firſt appearances of a real civi- 
lizing, and a developement of the 
wealth and power of the Ruſſian 
empire. Michael reigned thirty- 
three years. By his wiſdom, and 
the mildneſs of his character, he 
reſtored eaſe and tranquility to 
ſubjects, who had been long de- 


preg of thoſe ineſtimable bleſ- 
1 


_—— encouraged them to in- 
duſtry, and gave them an example 
of the moſt laudable behaviour. 


His ſon Alexius Michaelowitz 


was ſuperior to his father in the 


tics. He promoted agriculture ; 
introduced into his empire arts 
and ſciences, of which he was 
himſelf a lover; publiſhed a code 
of laws, ftill uſed in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice; and greatly 


improved his 9 by mending _ 
is he 


its diſcipline, T effect. 

chiefly by the help of ſtrangers, 
moſt of whom were Scotch. Leſley, 
Gordon, and Ker, are the names of 


families ſtill exiſting in this country. 


Theodore of Fedor ſucceded his 
father 


art of gorerning and ſound poli- . 
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| Facher in 1 He was of a gen- 
tle Apostel. and weak conſti- 
ation; fond of pomp and magni- 
ence, and in -fatisfying this 


| paſion contributed to poliſh his 


hjects by the introduction of fo- 
reign manufactures, and articles 
of elegance, which they ſoon be- 
n to adopt and imitate. His 
light was in horfes, and he did 
his country a real ſervice in the 
beginning and eftabliſhing of thoſe 
fing breeds of them in the Ukraine; 
and elſewhere. He reigned ſeven 
years, and having on his death-bed 
called his Bojars round him, in the 
prefence of his brotherand ſiſter Ivan 
and Sophia, and of his half bro 
ther Peter, ſaid to them; Hear 
my laſt ſentiments ; they are dic- 
tated by my love for the ſtate, 
and by my affection for my peo- 
ple the bodily infirmities of Ivan 
neceſſarily muſt affect his mental 
ſaculties— he is incapable of rul- 
ing à dominion like that of Ruſſia 
— he cannot take it amiſs, if I re- 
commend to you to ſet him aſide 
and to let your approbation fal 
en Peter, who to a robuſt conſti- 
tution joins great ſtrength of 
mind, and marks of a ſuperior 
underſtanding.” _ 
Theodore dying in 1682, Peter 
ame emperor, and his brother 
Ivan remained contented, But 
Sophia, Ivan's ſiſter, a woman 
of great ambition, could not bring 
herſelf to. ſubmit. | | 
The troubles, which enſued ; 
the imminent dangers, which Pe- 
ter eſcaped ; his abolition of that 
turbulent and ſeditious ſoldiery, 
called the Strelitz; the confine. 
ment of his half-ſiſter Sophia to a 
monaſtery ; all theſe were import- 
ant events, which left Peter in 
the year 1689 with no other com- 


* 


tor, than the mild and eaſ 
van; who, dying not many years 
after, left him ſole monarch gf 
all the Ruſſtas. 

The acts at home and abroad 
in peace and in war, of this flu. 
pendous and elevated genius, are 
too well Known to be repeated 
by me, Peter adorned his coun. 
try with arts, and raiſed its lory 
by arms; he created a reſpeckabſe 
marine; founded St. Peterſburgh, 
a new capital, and that from the 
very ground; rendering it withal 
one of the firſt cities in Europe 
for beauty and elegance. 

* To encourage letters he formel 
academies, and invited foreign 
profeſſors not only to Peterſburyl 
(his new city) but to his antient 
capital Moſcow ; at both which 
laces theſe profeſſors were main. 
Lined with hberal penfions, 
As a ſew ſpecimens of literature 
from both theſe cities have recent. 
ly come to my hand, I ſhall en, 
Ae to enumerate them, a8! 
think it relatiye to my ſubject. 
1. Plutarchus wep; Avrwriay, 
x&1 ihn Tüxus— Gr. Lat. wn 
animddverfionibus Reiſhii et alior.— 
ſuas adjecit Chriftianus Fridericu 
Matthei. Typis Univerſitatis Mi/- 
quenfts, an. *"% ,. 8% 
; * Plutarc 4 22 de Superfti- 
tione, et Demoſt benin Oratio funt- 
bris, Gr. Lat. cum notis iniegrit 
Reiſkii et alior. —ſuas adjecit Chrif. 
Frider. Matth#i—Typis Ca/arte 
Maſpuenſis Univerfitatts, an. 1778, 


vo. HE 
3. Lefiones Moſquenſes, in tuo 
volumes, 8vo. bound together, 
and printed at Leipſic, an. 1779 
—they contain various readings in 
different authors, and ſome entire 
ieces, all in Greek, colledted 
from the libraties of Moſcow, an 
| publiſl- 


4 ert, Dimerrii Cyd. er 
her aliquat Epyftoler nec non 
Dies, Chryafomi. Oratio— Grec, 
Cops avs G <farees Meſ⸗ 


3 g 03 9 
5. Gears. SP aig, et 


Ang af two parts, contained 
under ane volume, in a thin quar- 
p, by the lame able profeſſor, 
winted at Moſcow hy the Univer- 

y Types, in the years 1774 and 

Wa A catalogue of 11 ſeveral 

in both parts is ſubjoined 

1 > the — of the ſecond part 

lnong the pieces in the rſt 2 

EArcerpta ex Grammatica Ni 
regore 3. ex Giafario' Cyrilli 

wrinis Glofſarium in Epiftolas Pau- 
; Memina Men/ium ; — tho — the 
part are chiefly theological 
b. Notitia Codicum — 

nm Gracorum | Babliothecarum ye 
um, cum variis Anecdotis, 

n AEncis, Indici bus larwpleti fene 
eidit Chriſt. Fridericus Matibari 
4 Bi. ieee 
177 
2 publication, on a large 

%y tpn is as yet incomplete, 
ty pages being printed off. 

ob , ru grime e. . 

ini. 
7. An ode to the preſent em- 
els, Catharine, i in antient Greek 

d Ruſſan 
, An. ode on the birth - day of © 
mantine, ſecond ſon to the 
und Duke, in antient Greek 
Id Ruſſian — printed at Peterſ- 
ugh, and as we'learn from the 

2 Th Adſoxparopixy A 
vid Toy | ETtiey@or, in the Im- 
Academy of Sciences. 
5.4 ge ©o Prince Potemkin, 
or. XXIV, 
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pdt yak Game Jeand hi 


antient . Greek and Ruſſian, / and; 


printed (as before) an. 1780. 
10. An ode, conſifti 5 of Stro- 
phe, Antiſtrophe, An 


in 1779, in honour of the Empreſs, 


the Great Duke and Ducheſs, and 


Alexander aud. Conſtantine, their 


two ſons, ae 29: he ems | 
3 4 Eraca va work, con- preſs, 


This. ode s ſang. in i che evighs 
dal Greek by a large number of 
voices, before a numerous and 
ſplendid, court, in one of the 2. 
1al ces. 

„ yn a of this mukie, 
I cannot omit ob erving, that it is 

a genuine exemplar of the antient 
Antiphona, ſo well known to the 


church in very remote ages. On 


this plan two complete choirs 
(each conſiſting of trebles, coun- 
ters, tenors, and baſes) ſing —— 
each other, and reciprocally an 

ſwer; then unite all of — 
then ſeparate again, returning ta 
the alternate reſponſe, till the 
whole at length eoncludes in one 
general chorus. The muſic of 
this ode may be called purely vo- 


cal, having no other accompany- 


ment but that of an organ. 

The compoſer was no leſs a 
man than the celebrated Paeſiello 
ſo well known at preſent, and ſo 


much admired, both in Italy and 


elſewhere, for mulic of a very dif- 
ferent character, I mean his truly 
natural, and pleaſing burlettas; 
Thoſe, who are curious to know 

more of this ſpecies of muſic, ma 
conſult the valuable gloſſary o 
Spelman, under the word Anti- 

hona, and the ingenious mulical 
diAionary of Rouſſeau, unger the 
word Antieune. 


11. A ſhort copy of Greek ele- 


giac verſes, printed at Peterſ- 
berg, 


Epode, 
antient Greek and Ruſſian, made 
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Fn ee 1580, and ad- 
_ dreſt to Prince Donny; with 
| this ſfingular title, 190 98 
ip #13774 t. 
| 2. Xapordrw TOPFFIOGOPT AE; 
4 Die 201v7i fe MASKAPAAOE Ka- 
Aue tene, wr u „ ar Hs 
Thus Engliſhed— A Poem, on 
1 the ſplendid and delightful Feſti- 
ity, where they wear Gorgonian 
more co called a 
* |Matywerade';; which Prince Po- 
temkin celebrated, Ge. Cc. 
A better word 10 denote a mat. 


querade could hardly have been 


znvented, than the word here em- 


oyed, Texel. In attempt- 
2 to tranſlate it; chat I might ex- 


2 one word, F-have been com- 


Pelled to uſe m 
12. A — of Virgil's 
SGeorgics from the Latin Hexa- 
meters into Greek Hexameters, 
= the celebrated Bugenius, fa- 
mous for his treatiſe of logic, pub- 
| liſhed a few -years'fince in antient 
Greek at Leipfic. He was made 
. an archbiſhop, but choſe to reſign 
his dignity.” He is now carrying 
on this tranſlation under the pro- 
tection of Prince Potemkin, but 
has as yet gone no farther, than 
to the end of the firſt Georgic. 
The work is printed on a large 
__ folio paper, having the original 
en ↄne fide, and the tranſlation 
on the other. ious notes in 
1 are at che bottom of the fe- 


Ve a ſhort ſpecimen of the 
\— performance. ; 


Ernie, jwentis ſurgentibur, art ** ponti 


 drcipiunt agitata lumeſcere, et aridus altis 
TY 9712 reger; 3 aut reſonantia 
STI ge 
Littora — et nemorum increbreſcere mur- 


3 


n e 
4 * PivetAtot Þet 1. elan eryie- 5 
„ Ae r 
ade, ne. tf Aud da g; gy - 


Of theſe various printed works, 


Chriſtianus Fridericus Matthi, 


the honour to receive from Prince 


- manuſcript of Strabo, belonging 


_ manuſcripts, which are now pre 


Ae Te e da daln a, 
vfcoe du Tp4xv 225 2 255 


the firſt fix were ſent me by: the 
learned ſcholar above mentioned, 


from Moſcow; the laſt ſix I hid 


Potemkin at Peterſburgh; - to 
Zieſides the printed books, the he 
learned profeſſor at Moſcow ſen lua 
me a cürious Latin ne It op! 
manuſcript-- L Nee i fol 
"In it he gives an account of: fu +4 


to the Eccleſiaſtical Library 21 
Moſcow— He informs me, thi 
Ms. is in folio; contains 42 
leaves is beautifully written b. 


one, whom he calls a learned a» oft 
N diligent ſeribe, at the end of the plac 
fifteenth or beginning of the fx WW. efak 
teenth century; and came, as ap In 
pears by a memorandum in th jefty 
manuſcript, - from the . celebrate Rudi 
Greek monaſtery at Mount Athos. toifi 
He adds (which is worth at and; 


tention) that almoſt all the Greek 


ſerved at Moſcow, were original 
brought thither from this mont 
ſtery; and that, in the laſt cen 
tury, by order of the Empero 
Alexius Michaelowitz, and th 
Patriarch Nico, by means of th 
Monk Arſenius. So early in th 
country did a gleam of literatu 
thew itſelf. 

He ſtrongly denies the fact, th 
there is any other MS. of Strat 
beſides this- either at Molcov, 6 
at Peterſburgh. 

Of the prefent MS. be has be 
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14d <8: ſend me coliations, 
nm from the firſt and ſecond 


e * 


© After this he mentions the un- 
pabliſhed hymn of Homer upon 
Ceres, and the fragment of ano- 
ther by the ſame poet upon Bac- 
chusg both of which, ſince I heard 
{om him, have been publiſſied by 
gunkenius at Leyden, to whom 
ny correſpondent had ſent them 
fom the Moſcowan Library. 
He has been generous el 
to ſend me copies of all the books 
he has publiſhed, for which va- 
huable donation I take this public 
ity of making my grate- 
fal acknowledgmentss. 
With to all the publica- 
tions here mentioned, it is to be 
thſerved; that thoſe from Peter- 
burghoare fad to be printed in 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences; 
thoſe Moſcow, by the Types 
of the Imperial: Univerfity ; 
place by its ſtile indicating its 
tllabliſhment:. 

In juſtice to my ſon, his ma- 
jeſty's miniſter to the Court of 
Ruſſia, it is incumbent upon me 
10 ſay, that all this information, 
and all theſe literary treaſures have 
deen 1 for me by his help, 
ind through his intereſt. 

Imuſt not conclude without 
obſerving (though perhaps it may 
be a repetition.) that the efforts to 
anilize this country did not be- 
zin from Peter the Great, but 
vere much older. A ſmall glim- 
nering, like the firſt day-break, 
was ſeen under Czar Iwan, in the 
niddle of the ſixteenth century. 

This dawn of civilizing became 
more conſpie uous a century after- 
wards, under Czar Alexius Mi- 


Melowitz; of whom, as well as 
4 4 , - 9 1 * * 


of his ſon Theodore: or Fædor we 


have ſpoken read. 
- But under the Great Peter it 


burſt forth, with all the ſplendor 
. of a riſing ſan; and (if I may be 
permitted to continue my meta- 


phor) has continued ever ſince to 


aſcend towards its meridian, | | 
More than fifty years have paſt 


ſince the death of Peter; during 
Which period, with very little 
exception, this vaſt empire has 
been governed by female ſove- 
reigns only. All of them have 
purſued mote or leſs the plan of 
their great predeceſſor, and none 
of them more, than the illuſtrious 
princeſo, who now reigns. : 

And ſo much for literature in 
Ruſſia, and for its progreſs to- 
wards being civilized, 


r 
2 _ — 


On the Advantages of a Taſte for 
the general — Nature, 
By Br. Percival, of Manchefter, 


k 4. Ht..4 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia miſe 
Accipiant! . Tay, 
—Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus 
amries . 
Flumina amem, ſylvaſque inglorĩius. 
Virg. Georg, L. II. Lin. 475, 


ff Mp AT ſenſibility to beauty 
which, when cultivated an 

improved, we term taſte, is uni- 
verſally diffuſed through tho hu- 
man ſpecies: and it is moſt uni- 
form with reſpe& to thoſe objects, 
which, being out of our power, 
are not liable to variation, from 
accident, caprice, or faſhion. The 
verdant lawn, the ſhady grove, 
the variegated landſcape, the 
boundleſs ocean, and the _ 
firmament, are contemplated wi 

pleaſure by every attentive be- 
M2 holder, 


"oe — — 9 A. —_——— — — — 
1 5 9 
1 
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holder. But the emotions of dif- 
ferent ſpectators, though ſimilar 
in kind, differ widely in degree: 
and to reliſh, with full delight, 


the enchanting ſcenes of nature, 
the mind muſt be unc ted by 
avarice, ſenſuality, or ition; 


quick in her ſenfibilities; elevat- 
ed in her ſentiments; and devout 
in her affections. He, who poſ- 
ſeſſes ſuch exalted powers of per- 


ception and enjoyment, may al- 


molt ſay, with the poet, 


G1 care not, Fortune! what you me 
”" 0 " » +* . „en 


deny; . 


'@ You, cannot fob me of free Nature's 


cc grace; 11 2 


. You cant hut the windows of the 
* 6 755 * ; 4 210 
% Thro' . Aurora ſhews her bright- : 


„ 
c You cannot bar my conſtant feet to 


t trace 


The woods and lawns, by living ſtream, 
S 8 
et Let bealth my nerves and finer fibres 
* “ brace, N D 
« And I their toys to the great children 
| % leave: N 
« Of fancy, reaſon, virtue, nought can 
«© me bercaye®*,” 


ED Perhaps ſuch ardent enthuſiaſm 


may not be compatible with the 
neceffary toils, and active offices, 
Which Providence has aſſigned to 
the generality of men. But there 
are none, to whom ſome portion 
of it may not prove advantageous; 
and if it were cheriſhed, by each 
individual, in that degree, which 


bs confiſtent with the indiſpenſable 


uties of his ſtation, the felicity 


of human life would be confider- 


ably augmented. From this ſource, 
the refined and vivid pleaſures of 
the imagination are almoſt entirely 
derived : and the elegant arts owe 


. ® Thomſon's Calle of Indolence, 


5 


their choiceſt beauties to a taſte 
for the contemplation of nature. 
Painting and ſculpture are expreſ; 
imitations of viſible objects: and 
where — = the charms of 
, if diveſted of the ima 
od” embellifiaeccts,” n 
borrows from rural ſcenes? Paint. 
ers, ſtatuaries, and poets, there. 
fore, are always ambitious to ac. 
knowledge themſelves the pupils 
of nature; and as their {1 in- 
creaſes, they grow more and more 
delighted with every view of the 
animal and vegetable world. But 
the pleaſure reſulting from ad. 
miration is tranfient ; and to cul. 
tivate taſte, without regard to its 
influence on the paſſions and af. 
fections, is to rear a tree for its 


bloſſoms, which is capable of 


ielding the richeſt, and moſt va. 

uable fruit .. Phyſical and 
moral beauty bear ſo intimate a 
relation to each other, that they 
may be conſidered as different gra- 
dations in the ſcale of excellence; 
and the knowledge and reliſh of 
the former, ſhould be deemed only 
a ſtep to the nobler and more per- 
manent enjoyments of the latter, 
Whoever has viſited the Lea- 
ſowes, in Warwickſhire, muſt 
have felt the force and propriety 
of an inſcription, which meets 
the eye, at the entrance into thoſe 
delightful grounds. 
© Would you then taſte the tranquil 

« ſcene? | 

« Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene;  \ 
& Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, 
% Devoid of all that poiſons life: 
« And moch it *vails you, in their place 
« To graft the love of human race f. 


Now ſuch ſcenes contribute 


powerfully to infpire that ſerem- 


+ Shenſtone, $16. 


bn, 


lems to 
plealureg 


Pay mw WW, c 


. 
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which is neceſſ- to enjoy, 
— to heighten — beauties. 
By a ſecret contagion, the foul 
catches the harmony, which ſhe 
contemplates; and the frame-with- 
in, aſümilates itſelf to that which 
is without. For, | 
« Who can forbear to ſmile with Nature? 
« Can the- ſtormy poſhons in the bcofum 
b oll, 
ab ey gaie 1s peace, and every 


« grove 

ls melody s a "> 

In this ſtate of ſweet compoſure, 
we become ſuſceptible of virtuous 
impreflions, from almoſt every ſur- 
rounding object. The patient ox 
is viewed-with generous compla- 
tency; the guileleſs ſheep, with 
pity; and the-playful lamb raiſes 
emotions of tenderneſs and love, 
We rejoice with the horſe, in his 
liberty and exemption from toll, 
whlſthe ranges at large through 
enamelled paſtures; and the fro- 
lies of the colt would afford un- 
nixed delight, did we not recol- 
loct the bondage, which he is ſoon 
to undergo. 
We are charmed with the ſongs 
of birds, ſoothed with the buzz of 
inſects, and pleaſed with the ſpor- 
tre motions of fithes, becauſe 
theſe are expreſſions of enjoyment ; 
and we exult in the felicity of the 
viole animated creation. Thus 
n equal and extenſive benevo- 
lence is called forth into exertion ; 
ad having felt a common intereſt 
in the pratifications of inferior 


- ſuſtenance of man, 


| beings, we ſhall be no longer in- 
different to their ſufferings, or be- 
come wantonly inſtrumental in 
producing them. EFV 
It ſeems to be the intention of 

Providence, that the lower orders 
of animals ſhould be ſubſervient 
to the comfort, convenience, and 
But his right 
of dominion extends no farther ; 
and if this right be exerciſed with 
mildneſs, humanity, and juſtice, 
the ſubjeas of his power will be 
no leſs benefitted than himſelf. 
Por various ſpecies of living crea- 
tures are annually multiplied by 
hpman art, improved in their per- 
ceptive powers by human culture, 
and plentifully fed by human in- 
duſtry. The relation, therefore, 
is reciprocal, between ſuch ani- 
mals and man; and he may ſupply 
his own wants by the uſe of their 
labour, the produce of their bo. 
dies, and even the ſacrifice of their 
lives; whilft he co-operates with 
all-gracious Heaven, in promot- 
ing happineſs, the great end of 
exiſtence, 

But though it be true, that par- 
tial evil, with reſpect to different 
orders of ſenſitive beings, may be 
univerſal good; and that it is a 
wiſe and benevolent inſtitution of 
nature, to make deſtruction itſelf, - 
within certain limitations, the 
cauſe of an increaſe of life and 


enjoy ment; yet a generous per- 


ſon will extend his compaſſionate 
regards to every individual, that 


Thom ſon's Seaſons, firſt edit, 
Horace, when he breaks forth into the animated exclamation, 
% O, rus! quando ego te aſpiciam, quandogue licebit 
& Nunc veter um libris, nunc ſomno et inertibus boris 


« Ducere ſolicit jucunda ebitvia vitæ ; 


Hor. Sat. VI. 


ſtems to regret the want of that heartfelt complacency, which the bultte, pomp, and 


leaſares of imperial Rome could not afford. 


M 3 


ſuffers 
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ſuffers or bis ſake: and whilſt he 
ſighs | £27 


% Ev'n for the kid, or lamb, that pours 

« its life 3 n 

— Beneath t e bloody Kale y. * 
he will naturally be ſolicitous to 
mitigate pain, both in duration 
and degree, by the gentſeſt modes 
of inflicting it. ob Fr he, 
I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that this ſenſe of humanity 
would ſoon be obliterated, and 


that the heart would grow callous. 


to every ſoft impreſſion, were it 
not for the benignant influence of 
the ſmiling face of nature. The 


Count de Lauzun, when impri- 
ſoned, by Louis XIV, in the caſtle 


of Pignerol, amuſed himſelf, dur- 

ing a long period of time, with 
catching flies, and delivering them 

to be devoured by a rapacious ſpi- 

der. Such an entertainment was 

equally ſingular and cruel; and 
inconſiſtent, I believe, with his 
former character, and ſubſequent 

turn of mind. But his cell had 

no window; and received only a 
glimmering light, from an aper- 

ture in the roof. Tn leſs unfa- 
bl vourable circumſtances, may we 
not preſume, that inſtead of ſport- 
ing with miſery, he would have 
"releaſed the agoniſing flies; and 


* Lord Lyttelton. f See Gregery's Comparative View, f Thomſon, 


$ Akenlide, 


gion are hardly compatible with 


1 With his conceptions; act vpon his plan; 


bid them enjoy that fr 
which he himfelf was — of 
But the taſte for natural beaut 

is ſubſervient to higher Purpoſes; 
than thoſe which have been eny. 
merated: and the cultivation of it 
not only refines and humaniſes. 
but dignifes and exalts the af, 
fections, It elevates them to the 
admiration and love of that Be. 01 
ing, who is the Author of all that 
is fair, ſublime, and good in the 


creation. Scepticiſm and irreli. 


the "ſenſibility of heart +, which 
ariſes from a juſt and lively reliſh 
of the wiſdom, harmony, and or. 
der ſubſiſting in the world around 
us: and emotions of piety muſt 
fpring up ſpontaneouſly in the bo- 
om; that is in uniſon with all 
animated nature. Actuated by 
this divine inſpiration, man finds 
* a fane in every ſacred grove f: 
and glowing with devout fervour, 
he joms his ſons to the univerſal 
chorus; or muſes the praile of the 
Almighty, in filence more ex- 
preſſive. Thus they | 
cc om Nature's works can charm, with 
« God himſeif * 
c Hold converſe; grow familiar, day by 
« day, 


« And form to his, the reliſh of their 
46 ſouis &, 
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bor for the Ney Len, 1781. Written by WIV rig Warrzntap, 
4 14; ; Poet Laureat, © 
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SK round! the world, from age to age, 
þ Not where alone ch hiſtorian's page 
Or poet's ſong have juſt attention won, 
But even the feebleſt voice of fame | 


Has learnt to liſp Britannia's name, 
| Aſk of her inborn worth, and deeds of high renown, 
What power from Luſitania broke | 
BY N haughty 8 1 galling yoke? | 
bade the Bel elgian mounds with freedom ring ? 
Who fix*d fo oft, with ſtrength ſupreme, Wy 
In balanc'd Europe's nodding beam, | 
d rais'd the Auſtrian eagle*s drooping wing? 
Twas Britain! Britain heard the nations groan, 
As jealous of their freedom as her own, | 
Where'er her valiant troops ſhe led, 
Check'd, and abaſh'd, and taught to fear, 
The earth's proud tyrants ſtopp'd their mad career; 
To Britain Gallia bow'd; from Britain ſulius fled. 
Why then when round her fair protectreſsꝰ brow 
The dark clouds gather, and the tempeſts blow, 
With folded arms, at eaſe reclin d, 
Does Europe fit? or, more ankind; 
Why fraudulently aid th' inſidious -. 
The foes of Britain are the foes of man, 
Alas! her glory ſoars too high, 
Her radiant Star of Liberty 
Has bid too long th' aſtoniſh'd nations gaze: 
That glory which they once admir'd, 
That glory in their — acquir'd, 
That glory burns too bright, they cannot bear the blaze t 
Then Britons, by experience wile, 
Court not an envious or a timid friend ; 
Firm in thyſelf undaunted riſe, 
On thy own arm, and righteoys Heaven * 
SO, as in great Eliza's days, 
92 Self- ſupported pinions borne, 
gain fa thou look 51 with ſcorn 
+ 


Ny 
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On an oppoſing world, and all its wily ways: 


Grown greater from diſtreſs, 
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And eager ſtill to bleſs, _ 
As truly generous as thou'rt truly brave, 
Again ſhall cruſm the proud, again the conquer'd ſave, 
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"GTILL does the rage of war prevail ? 

Still thirſts for blood th” inſatiate ſpear ? 
Waft not, ye winds, th” invidious tale, 


Nor let th* untutor'd nations hear 
That paſſion baffles reaſon's boaſted reign, 


And half the peopled world is civilis'd in vain, 


What are morals, what are laws, 
What religion's ſacred name? 
Nor morals ſoften, nor religion awes; 


Pure though the precepts flow, the actions are the ſame, 


Revenge, and pride, and deadly hate, 
And avarice, tainting deep the mind, 
With all the 'fury-fiends. that wait, 


As torturing plagues on human kind, 


When ſhown in their own native light, 

In truth's clear mirror, heavenly bright, 
Like real monſters riſe ; - 

But, let illuſion's powerful wand 

Transform, arrange the hideous band, 
They cheat us in diſguiſe; 


We dreſs their horrid forms in borrow'd rays, 
Then call them glory, and purſue the blaze. 


% Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 


O blind to Nature's ſocial plan, 
And Heaven's indulgent end! 
Her kinder Jaws knit man to man 

As brother and as friend, 
Nature, intent alone to bleſs, 

Bids ſtrife and diſcord ceaſe; 

« And all her paths are peace.” 2 
Even this auſpicious day would wear 

A brighter wk of joy ſerene, 


And n t one ruffling gale of care 
Diſturb the halcyon ſcene ; 3 
On lighter wings would Zephyr move, 
The Sun with added luſtre ſhine; 
Did Peace, deſcending fr.m above, 
Here fix her earthly brine : 


By W. Ware. 


Here 
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Here to the Monarch's fondeſt prayer 

A juſt attention yield, * 
And let him change the ſword of war 
For her protecting ſhield, 


— 


Extra#t from « The Talu urs or Tzur zx,“ 4 Poem, by 
Mr. HayYLEy. - 


GCARCE had her radiant eyes“ began to cloſe, 
When to her view a friendly viſion roſe : 
A fairy Phantom ftruck her mental ſight, 
Light as the goſſamer, as æther bright; 
Array'd like Pallas was the pigmy form, 
When the ſage Goddeſs ſtills the martial ſtorm, 
Her caſque was amber, richly grac'd above 
With down, collected from the callow dove: 
Her burniſh'd breaſt-plate, of a deeper dye, 
Was once the armour of a golden fly: 
* Alynx's eye her little ægis ſhone, 
By fairy ſpells converted into ſtone, 
And worn of old, as elfin poets fing, 
By Egypt's lovely queen, a favourite ring: 
Myſterious power was in the magic toy, 
To turn the frowns of care to ſmiles of joy. 
Her tiny lance, whoſe radiance ſtream'd afar, 
Was one bright ſparkle from the bridal ſtar. 
A filmy mantle round her figure play'd, 
Fine as the texture, by Arachne laid | 
O'er ſome young plant, when glittering to the view 
With many an orient pearl of morning dew. 
The Phantom hover'd o'er the conſcious Fair 
With. ſuch a lively ſmile of tender care, 
2.0 2 elfin — Titania caſt, 1 | 
en firſt ſhe found his angry ſpell was 
Round her rich locks 883 2 to & 
An ample ribband of cærulean dye: 
High o'er her forehead roſe the graceful bew, 
Whoſe arch commanded the ſweet ſcene below : 
The hov-ring Spirit view'd the tempting ſpot, 
And lightly perch'd on this unbending knot ; 
As the fair flutterer, of Pſyche's race, 
Is ſeen to terminate her airy chace, 
When, pleas'd at length herquivering wings tocloſe, 
Fondly ſhe ſettles on the fragrant roſe. 
Now in ſoft notes, more muſically clear 
Than ever Fairy breath'd in mortal ear, 
Theſe words the viſionary voice convey'd 
To the charm'd ſpirit of the ſleeping maid : 
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Within the center of this fretted dome, 
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Thou darling of my care, Whoſe ripen'd work 

— Shalb ſpread my. empire o'er; the ſmiling earth; 
Whom Nature bleſt, forbidding .modiſh Art 
To cramp thy-ſpirit, or contract thy heart; 
Screen d from thy thought, nor. in thy viſions felt, 
Long on thy openiag mind I've fondly dwelt; 
In childhood's ſorrows brought thee quick relief, 
ans dry'd thy April ſhowers of infant grief; 
aught thee, to laugh at the malicious boy, 
Who broke thy playthings with a barbarous joy, 
To bear what ills the little Female haunt, | 
The teſty nurſe, the imperious governante, | 
And that tyrannic peſt, the prying maiden aunt. \ 
Now ripening, years. a nobler ſcene ſupply; 
For life now opens on thy ſparkling eye: 

Thy rifing boſom: fwells with juſt defire 
Rapture 2 feel, and rapture to inſpire: 
Not the vain bliſs, the trauſitory joys, 
That childiſh woman feels in radiant toys; 
The coſtly diamond, or the lighter pearl, 
The mafiive Nabob, or the tinſel Earl. 
Thy heart demands, each meaner aim above 
Th' imperiſhahle wealth of ſterling love; 
Thy wiſh, to pleaſe by ev'ry ſofter grace 
Of elegance and eaſe, of form and face! 
By lively fancy and by ſenſe refin'd, . 
The ſtronger magic of the cultur'd mind! 
Thy pure ambition, and thy virtuous plan, 
To fix the variable heart of man! | Di 
Short is the worſhip paid at Beauty*s ſhrine; 
But laſting love and happineſs are mine: 
Mine, - tho? the earth's miſtaken, blinded race 
Deſpiſe my influence, and my name debaſe ; 
Nor breathe one vow to that ætherial friend, 


On whom the colours of their hfe/ depend. 

But to thy innocence PlI now diſplay 

The myſtic marvels of my ſecret ſway ; 

And tel, in this thy fate-deciding hour, | 

My 'race, my name, my office, and my power. 
Firſt, hear what wonders human forms contain ! 

And learn the texture of the female braim! 

By Nature's care in curious order ſpread, _ 

This living net is fram'd of tender thread; 

Fine, as thy hand, fome favour'd youth'to grace, 

Knits with nice art to form the mimic lace, 


Her ſecret tower, her heaven-conftruted home, 


Soft Senſibility, ſweet Beauty's ſoul ! 4: 
Keeps her coy ſtate, and animates the whole, 


Inviüble 


LY 
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nviſible as Harmony, who ſprings 7 

| ak'd by young Zephyr, from Kolian ſtrings: 

Her ſubtle power, more delicately fine, 1 
Dwells in each thread, and lives in every line, 
Whoſe quick vibrations, without end, impart 
Pleaſure and pain to the reſponſive heart. * 
As Zephyr's breath the willing chord inſpires, 
Whiſpering ſoft muſic'to the trembling wires, 
So with fond care I regulate; unſeen, 
The ſofter movements of this nice machine; 
Tzurz my earthly name, the nurſe of love! 
But call'd So rHROSsYRNE in realms above! 
When lovely woman, perfect at her birth, | 
Bleſt with her early charms the wond'ring earth, 
Her ſoul, in ſweet ſimplicity array dd. 
Nor ſhar'd my guidance, nor requir'd my aid, 
bay tender frame, nor confident nor coy, 

ad every fibre tun'd to gentle joy: 
No vain caprices ſwell'd her pouting lip; 
No gold produc'd a mercenary trip; - | / 
| "pl innocence inſpir'd her willing kiſs, 

er love was nature, and her life was bliſs. 


Guide of his reaſon, not his paſſion's Prey. | 
She tamed the ſavage, man, who bleſs'd her ſway. 
No jarring wiſhes fill'd the world with woes, 
But: youth was ecſtacy, and age repoſe.” | 


DpsCRIPTION of the SPHERE of SexSIBILITY ; from the ſame Poem. 


od. \ \ TELL may'ſt thou bend o'er this congenial ſphere; 
1 For Senübdility is ſovereign . y 

„Thou ſeeſt her train of ſprightly damſels ſport, 

Where the ſoft Spirit holds her rural court: 

«© But fix thine eye attentive to the plain, 

And mark the varying wonders of her reign.” 

As thus ſhe ſpoke, ſhe pois'd her airy ſeat 

High o'er a plain exhaling every ſweet; _ 

For round its precincts all the flowers that bloom 

FilPd the delicious air with rich perfume ; 

And in the midſt a verdant throne appear'd, 

In ſimpleſt form by graceful Fancy rear'd, 

And deck'd with flowers; not ſuch whoſe flaunting dyes 

Strike with the ſtrongeſt tint our dazzled eyes; 

But thoſe wild herbs that tendereſt fibres bear, 

And ſhun th” approaches of a damper air. 

Here ftood the lovely Ruler of the ſcene, 

And Beauty, more than Pomp, announc'd the Queen. 

The bending ſnow- drop, and the briar-roſe, 

The ſimple circle of her crown compoſe; 


Roſes 
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Roſes of every hue her robe adorn, | * i 
Except th inſi pid roſe without a thorn, . 


Thro' her thin veſt her heighten'd beauties ſhine; - 


For earthly 3 never half fo fine. 

Of that enchanting” age her figure ſeems, 

When ſmiling Nature with the vital beams 

Of vivid "Youth; and Pleaſure's purple flame, 

. Gilds her atcompliſn'd work, the female frame, 

With rich luxuriance tender, ſweetly wild, 

And juſt between the woman and the child. 

Her fair left arm around a' vaſe ſhe flings, 

From which the tender plant Mimoſa ſprings : 

Towards its leaves, '0%er which ſhe — bends. 

The youthful Fair her vacant hand extends 

With gentle motion, anxious to ſurvey 

Ho far the feeling fibres own her ſway: 

The leaves, as conſcious of their Queen's command, 

Succeſſive fall at her approaching hand ; - 

While her ſoft breaſt with pity ſecms to pant, 

And ſhrinks at every ſhrinking of the plant. 

Around their Sovereign, on the verdant ground, 

Sweet airy forms in myſtic meaſures bound, 

The mighty maſter of the revel, Love. 

In' notes more ſoothing than his mother's dove, 

Prompts the ſoft ſtrain that melting virgins ſing, 

Or ſportive trips around the frolic ring, | 
Eoupling, with radiant wreaths of lambent fire, 

Fair fluttering Hope and rapturous Deſire. 

Unnumber'd damſels different charms diſplay, 

Penſive with bliſs, or in their pleaſures gay; 

And the wide proſpect yields one touching ſight 

Of tender, yet diverſified delight. 2336 

But, the bright triumphs of their joy to check, 

In the clear air there hangs a duſky ſpeck ; 

It fwells—it ſpreads—and rapid, as it grows, 

O'er the gay ſcene a chilling ſhadow throws. 

The ſoft Serena, who*beheld its flight, | 

Suſpects no evil from a cloud ſo light; 


For harmleſs round her the thin — — wreath, 


Not hiding from her view the ſcene beneath; 
But ah! too ſoon, with Pity's tender pain, 
She ſaw its dire effect o'er all the plain: 

Sudden from thence the ſounds of Anguih flow, 
And Joy's ſweet carols end in ſhrieks of woe: 
Thewither'd flowers are fall'n, that blo-m'd fo fair, 
And poiſon all the peſtilenti-1 air. 
© From the rent earth dark demons force their way, 
And make the ſportive revellers their prey. 


Here 
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Here gloomy Terror, with a ſhadowy rope, 
Seems, like a Turkiſh Mute, to ſtrangle Hope; 
There jealous Fury drowns in blood the fire 
That ſparkled in the eye of young Deſire; 
And lifeleſs Love lets mercileſs Deſpair 4 
From his eruſh'd frame his bleeding pinions tear. 
But pangs more cruel, more intenſely keen, 
Wound and diſtract their ſympathetic Queen: 
With fruitleſs tears ſhe e miſery bends; | 
From her ſweer brow the thorny roſe ſhe rends, 
And, bow'd by Grief's inſufferable weight, 
Frantic ſhe curſes her immortal ſtate: 
The ſoft Serena, as this curſe ſhe hear s, 
Feels her 2 eye ſuffus'd with kindred tears; 
And her kind — where quick compaſſion ſwell'd, 
Shar'd in each bitter ſuffering ſhe beheld. : 
The guardian Power ſurvey'd her lovely grief, 
And ſpoke in gentle terms of mild relief: *_ 
«« For this ſoft- tribe thy. heavieſt fear diſmiſs, _ -; 
And know their pains are tranſient as their bliſs : 
«© Rapture and Agony, in Nature's loom, 
« Have form'd the changing tiſſue of their doom z 
«« Both interwoven with ſo nice an art.. 
«© No power can tear the twiſted threads apart: 


«« Yet.happier theſe, to Nature's heart more dear, 


«© Than the dull offspring in the torpid ſphere, 
«© Where her warm wiſhes, and aﬀettions kind, 
0 Tofe. their bright current in the ſtagnant mind. 
re Here grief — joy ſo ſuddenly unite, 
That anguiſh ſerves to ſublimate delight.“ 

She ſpoke; and, ere Serena could reply, 
The vapour vaniſh'd from the lucid ſæy; 
The Nymphs revive, the ſhadowy Fiends are fled, 
The new-born flowers a richer fra rance ſhed ; 
The gentle ruler of the changeful land, 
Smiling, reſum'd her ſymbol of command; 
Replac'd the roſes of her regal wreath, . 
Still trembling at the thorns that lurk beneath: 
But, to her wounded ſubjects quick to pay \ 
The tender duties of imperial ſway, _. 
Their wants ſhe ſuccour'd, they her wiſh obey'd, 
Aad all recover'd by alternate aid ; | 
While, on the lovely Queen's enchanting face, 
Departed Sorrow's faint and fainter trace, 
Gave to each touching charm a more attractive grace. 
Now, laughing Sport, from the enlighten'd plain, 
Clear'd with quick foot, the veſtiges of Pain ; 
The gay ſcene grows more beautifully bright, _ 
Than when it firſt allur'd Serena's ſight. 
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N theſe; and where the ſetting fun 9 
Through the dim window his departing rays, 


ents of the law hide: 

Fruitful as vice the dread correctors ſtand, 

And ſpread their guardian terrors round the hand; 

Yet, adthe beſt chat human care can do, 

Is mixt with error, oſt with evil too; 

Skill'd in deceit, and -praQtis'd to evade, 

Knaves ſtand ſecure, for whom theſe laws were — 
And Juſtice vainly each expedient tries, 

While Art eludes it,” or while Power defies. 

Ah! happ age, the youthful Poet cries, __ |» 
Ere laws aroſe, ere tyrants bade them riſe; _ 
When all were plan to ſhare a common ftore, 1 
And none were proud of wealth, for none were poor; 
No wars, no tumults vext each fill domain, | 
No thirſt of empire, no defire of gain; 

No proud great man, nor one who would be great, 
Drove modeſt Merit from -its proper ſtate; | 
Nor into diſtant climes would Avarice roam, 

To fetch delights for Luxury at home: $1 
Bound by no tyes but thoſe by nature made, 
Virtue was law, and gifts prevented trade. 

Miſtaken youth ! each nation firſt was rude, 

Each man a chearleſs ſon of ſolitude, 

To whom no joys of ſocial life were known, 

Nor felt a care that Was not all his own; 

Or in ſome languid clime his abject ſoul 

Bow'd to a little tyrant's ſtern controul; 

A ſlave, with flaves his monarch's throne he rais'd, 
And in rude ſong his ruder idol prais'd ; ; 
The meaner cares of life were all he knew, 
Bounded his 2 and his wiſhes few : 

But when degrees the Arts aroſe,, 
Taught by FED friends, whocameas foes ; 
When Commerce, riſing from the bed of eaſe, 
Ran round the land and pointed to the ſeas; 

_ When Emulation, born with jealous eye, 
And Avarice, lent their ſpurs to Induſtry; 
Then one by one the numerous laws were. made, 
'Thofe to controul, and theſe to ſuccour * 
To curb the inſolence of rude command, 

To er the victim rom the Uſurer's hand, 


ws 
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To awe the bold, to yield the wrong' d a 

And feed the poor with Luxury's exceſs. | 
Like ſome vaſt flood, unbounded, fierce, and MAE 

His nature leads ungovern'd man along; | 

Like mighty bulwarks made to ſtem that tide, 

The laws are form'd, and plac'd on eve kde; , 

Whene'er it breaks the bounds by theſe 15 creed, 

New ſtatutes riſe, and ſtronger A ſucceed ; 

More and more gentle grows the dying ſtream, 

More and more firong the riſin delete ſeem; 

Till, like a miner working ſure” and flow, 

Luxury creeps on, and ruins all below; _ 

The baſis finks, the ample piles decay, 

The ftately fabric ſhakes: and falls away; 

Primzval Want and Ignorance come on, 

But Freedom, that exalts the ſavage ſtate, is gone. 
82 — — — — — — — — — 
— — — — — H — — — "nid 
Lo! where of late the Book of Aren ſtood, 
Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood; 

There, ſuch the taſte of our degenerate age, 

Stand the prophane deluſions of the ſtage ; 

Yet Virtue owns the Tragic Muſe a friend, 

Fable her means, morality her end; 

For this the rules all paſſions in their turns, 

And now the boſom bleeds, and now it burns; 

Pity with weeping eye ſurveys her bowl, 

Her anger ſwells, her terror chills the foul ; 

She makes the vile to virtue yield applauſe, 

And own her ſceptre while the ey brea her laws: 

For vice in others is abhorr'd of all, 

And villains glory in a villain's fall, 

Not thus her ſiſter Comedy prevails, 

Who ſhoots at Folly, for her arrow fails ; 

Folly; by Dullneſs arm'd, receives no wound, 

But barmlefs ſees che feather'd ſhafts rebound ; 
Unhurt ſhe ſtands, applauds the archer's kill, 
Laughs. at her malice, and is Folly till, 

Yet well ſhe paints, in her deſcriptive ſcenes, 

What Pride will ſtoop to, what Profeſſion means; 

How formal fools the farce of State applaud, 

How Caution watches at the lips of Fraud ; 

The wordy variance of domeſtic life, 

The tyrant Huſband, the retorting Wife; 
The ſnares for Innocence, the lye of Trade, 

And the ſmooth tongue's habitual maſquerade, 

With her the Virtues too obtain a place, 
— 3 each becoming grace; 
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And dull rvers p 
Forbid it ſhame, forbid it 1 2 75 . "we 
What ſeems 175 rave mould nd attention "mY 
Come let us then with reverend ſtep advance, 
And greet—th le ancient worthies of Romance. 
Hence, * prop phane! I feel a former dread, 


thouſand viſions. float around wy head ; 


Hark! hollow blaſts through empty courts reſound, 
And ſhadowy forms with ftaring eyes ſtalk round; 


See !. moats and bridges, walls and. caſtles riſe, 


_ Ghoſts, fairies, dæmons, dance before our eyes; 


Lo! magic verſe inſcrib'd on golden gate, 


And bloody 1 hand that. beckons on to fate : 


« And who art thou, thou little page, unfold 7 
«« Say doth thy Lord my Claribel with-hold ? 


'« Ge tell him ſtraĩt, Sir 3 thou muſt reſign 
Thy captive Qeeen—for C 


aribel is mine.“ 
Away he flies; and now for bloody deeds, 
Black ſuits of armour, maſks, and foaming ſeeds ; 
The Giant falls—his recreant throat I ſeize, 
And from his corllet take the maſly keys 
Dukes, Lords, and Knights i in long proceſſion move, 
Releas'd from bondage with my virgin love 
She comes, ſhe comes in all the charms of youth, 
Uneq 7 love and en truth!  _. 
Ah! ha he who thus in magic themes, 
Oer 1775 ewftch d. 3 in early rapture dreams, 
Where wild Enchantment waves her 718 wand, 


And Fancy's beauties fill her fairy 


Where doubtful objects ſtrange defires excite, 
And fear and ignorance afford delight, on k 
But loft, for ever loſt, to me theſe joys, 
Which Reaſon ſcatters, and which 7. 
Too dearly bought, matures, tene calls 
My bufied mind from tales and madri als ; 
My doaghty Giants all are flain or fled, _ 


And all my Knights, blue, green, and yellow, i dead; | 


No more the midnight Fairy tribe I view 


All in the merry moonſhine tipling-dew ; 


ime deſtroys ; 


En You 


—— ” : 
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een the Tait lingering ion of the brain, 
The chureh- Got, is now at reſt again; 
And all tele wayward wanderings of my youth, 
Fly Reaſons's power, and ſhun the light of Trath: 
With Fiftion then does Teal joy refide, 
And is our Reafon the deluſive guide? 
Is it then right to dretm the Syrens fling ? 
Or mount enraptur'd on the Dragon's Wing? 
No, 'tis the infant mind, to care unknown, 
That makes th imagin'd pony its own ; 
Soon as reflections in the boſom riſe, ” 
Light flumbers vaniſh from the clouded eyos ; 
The tear and ſmile; that once together roſe, 
Are then divore'd; the head and heart are foes ; 
Enchantment bows to Wiſdom's ferious plan, 
And pain and prudence make and mar the man, 
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End fun SYMPATHY, 4 Pan. By Mr. Parr. 


NCE; and not far from whete thoſe ſeats are ſeen, 
Juſt where yon white huts peep the copſe between, 
A damſel Janguiſh'd, all her kin were gone, 
For God who lent, rehm d them one by one; 
Diſeaſe and 7 4. in cruel ſtriſce. 
Had raviſh'd all the decent means of life, 
E'en the mark'd crown, her lover's gift, ſhe gave, 
In filizt duty for a father's grave, . _ 
That fo the honout'd clay which caus'd her birth 
Might ſlumber peaceful in the ſacred earth, 
Chim'd to its graſs-green home with pious peal, 
While hallow'd dirges hymn the laſt irewell ; 
At length theſe piercing woes her ſenſe invade, 
And lone and long the hapleſs wanderer ſtray'd, | 
O'er the bleak heath, around th' unmeafur'd wood; 
Up the huge pretipice, or near the flood; _ 
She mbunts the rock at midnight's aweful Hour, 
Enjoys the gloom, and idly mocks the ſhowet ; 
Now ſcorns her fate, then patient bends the knee, 
And courts sach pitying ſtar to ſet her free, 
Then ſtarting wilder, thinks thoſe ſtars her foes, | 
Smites her ſad breaſt, and laughs amidff her woes; 
Oft would ſhe chace the bee, or braid the graſs, 
Or crop the Hedge- flower, or diſorder'd pals ; 
Elle, reſtleſs loiter in the pathleſs mead, _ 
Sing to the birds at rooſt, the lambs at feed ; 
7 "obo v ſhe found ae * N N W 
1 0 of her*s deſtroy d the promis'd young; 
ot. XXIV, "WE Aud 
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And when kind nature brought the balmy ſleep, | 
Dr | þ "Hp 


Acroſs her breaſt the tangled treſſes flew, - 


And frenzied glances all around ſhe threw ; 
Th' unſettled fout thoſe frenzied. glances ſpeak, 


And tears of terror hurry down her cheek ; 
Yet ſtill that eye was bright, that cheek was fair,” 


Though pale the roſe, the lily bloſſom'd there. 
A wandering ſwaln the beauteous Maniac found, 


Her woes wild warbling to the rocks around; 
A river roll'd beſide, aghaſt the ran, 


Her vain fears ſtartling at the fight 1 


And, ſave me, God! my father's ;phoſt! ſhe cry 
Then headlong plung'd into the flaſhing Bs, 
The youth purf ut wild the waters roſe, 
A o'er" their heads in wenn, ſurges cloſe, 
Not Heay*n-born Sympathy itſelf could ſave ; 
Both, both alas! were whelm'd beneath the wave. 


J And lives the man, who ſenſeleſs could have ſtood | 
| To ſee the victim buffet with the flood ? 


Whoſe coward cheek no tinge of honour feels, 


, Fluſh'd with n pode at what the Muſe reveals? 
If ſuch a man, 


ſuch a wretch there be, 
Thanks to this aching heart, I am not he. 
Hail, lovely griefs, in tender mercy giy'n, 
And hail, ye tears, like dew-drops freſh from heav' n; 
Hail, balmy breath of unaffected ſighs, 


More fweet than airs that breathe from eaſtern ſkies; 

Fail, ſacred ſource of ſympathies divine, 

Each ſocial pulſe, each ſocial fibre thine ; 
Fail, ſymbols of the God, to whom we owe 


The nerves that vibrate, and the hearts that glow; 
Love's tender tumult, Friendſhip's holy fires, 
And all which beauty, all which worth inſpires, 
The joy that lighis the hope-illumin'd eye, 


The bliſs ſupreme that melts in Pity's ſigh, 


Affection's bloom quick ruſhing to the face, 
The choice acknowledg'd and the warm embrace: 


Oh er of powers, whoſe magic thus can draw, 


Earth, air, and ocean, by one central law; 
Join bird to bird, to inſect inſe& link, 

rom thoſe which grovel up to thoſe which think; 
Oh, ever bleſt! whoſe bounties opening wide. 
Fill the vaſt Habe for mortals to divide, 
Thy Heav'n favours ſtretch from pole to pole, 


_ Encircle earth, and rivet foul to ſoul! 


Ceaſe then to wonder theſe lov'd ſcenes impart 
NS, more 12 uſual 08 ah to my heart; 
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Tho? modeſt Twilight viſit Eve again, 

At whoſe ſoft ſummons home ward ſteps the ſwain; 
Though from the breath of oxen..m the vale; 
I catch the ſpirit of the balmy gale 
And from the brakes the anſwering thruſhes fing, 
While the grey owl fails: by on folemn wing; 
Nor wonder, if when” morning blooms again, 
In diſcontent I quit the flowery plain. 

Thus the poor mariner, his traffic o'er,- 

Crouds ev*ry fail to teach his native ſhore, 
With ſmiles he marks the pennons ſtream to pot t, 
And climbs the top-maſt maſt to eye the fort ; 
Dim through the miſt the diſtant land appears, 
And far he ſlopes to hail it with his tears 
From foreign regions, foreign faces, come, 
Anxious he ſeeks his much-lov'd friends at home, 
Warm, and more warm, the ſocial paſſion glows, - 
As near.and nearer to the-place he goes ; 
Quick beats his heart as preſſing on he ſees - 
His own fair cottage canopy'd with trees; | 
For there, in bleſſed health, he hopes to find 
His wife and cradled infant left behind; 
Panting, he plucks the latch that guards the door, 

But finds his wife, his cradled babe, no more! 
Like ſome ſad ghoſt he wanders o'er the green, 
Droops on the bloſſom'd waſte,” and loaths the ſcene. 
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Extract from an E P ISTLE to a Young Gentleman, on his having 
addicted himfelf to the Study of Poetry. By WiLLtaga PRESTON, EV: 
from the Gent 's Magazine for Sept. 1781. 4 : 


AND would*ſ thou then in taſks of verſe engage? 
; Throbs thy young boſom with poetic rage? 
Oh, truſt th? ae -- truſt me, Gare boy, 
The walks of Pindus ſeldom lead to joy. 
In thoſe green paths, while yet 'tis morning play; 
Cull the wild flowers that riſe along the way; 
In chafing butterflies conſume thy prime, 
Adorn thy temples with the ſhoots of rhyme : 
_ Awhile thou may'ſt, if thus thy fancy leads; 
But range not long in thoſe enchanted meads, 
To grave purſuits and ſerious taſks retire, 
Ere manhood riſes to meridian fire ; 5 
Leſt thou ſhould'ſt ſee (the noon in trifling paſt,) 
Thy ſun deſcend in poverty at laſt, | | 
Vet Wiſdom's voice, thy ſoul did wiſdom ſway, 
Would inſtant turn thy ſelf-deluding way ; 
Not one ſhort moment given to youthful heat, 
One pauſe of dalliance, in the Muſes” ſeat : 
N 2 
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ANNUAL REGISTER, 787. 
Within their bowers à thouſand demons bide, 
A thoufand Tyakes within their flow'rets hide. 

A plaſtie God informs the Poet's mind, 
He makes the beautequs which he does not find, 
l th” ideal paradiſe around, | 
And ſmiles the barren heath to fairy ground; 
His Midas“ hands” ennobled objects hold, 
And feel and touch the meaneft droſs to gold. 
Ah fatal gift, what comfort canſt thou bring? 
Leſs to the Bard than to the Lydiay king. 
Attendant Fancy; from the wilds of air, 
Convokes the ſmiling families of Fair, 
The beauteous elves that o'er creation rove, 
Delightful children of almighty Love : 
Prompt, at her call, tht bright ideas throng, 
And ruſh profuſely through the bloomy ſong. 
At Fancy's fide, the young-ey' d Paſhons ſtand, 
Sweet bluſhing boys, in form, a cherub band; 
The ſoul expands, to lodge the ſmiling train, 
Ah, little fearful of the future mk i: 
Beneath his wings each veils a barbed dart, 
Till deep it quivers in the bleeding heart, 
Then marks, with cruel pride, his guilty ſkill, 
And flutters round, in wantonneſs of ill. 


Still thou wouldꝰſt write. To tame thy youthful fire, 
Recall to life the martyrs of the lyre. | 
Lo, every face the lines of ſorrow bears, 
And eve? wreath is wet with dropping tears; 
Such deadly damps the verdant mead bedew, 
It. ſeems. funereal as the Stygian yew. 0 
Afﬀc of the train, and they perhaps may tell, 
Around the bard what. ring comforts dwell, 
What iſles of bliſs he finds in ſorrow's deep, 
What golden viſions chear his fatal ſleep. 
'There Ovid mourns, along the Pontic plain, 


The luckleſs 2 and th? unguarded train; . 
| How frail and brief imperial friendſhips prove, the fe 
What giddy perils wait imperial love. i poe 
Once, the proud thing that met a Julia's fires, ſpurit 
Once, the gay tutor of the young defires ; ©. excite 
Now faint and womaniſh, to tears reſign'd, for t 
he feeble numbers ſpeak th* enervate mind. 11 
His Juliz's portrait all at random caſt, — 
His Axt of Love is torn, and ſcatter'd o'er the waſte, gener 
There honeſt Juvenal, whoſe manly page | 


Scourg'd the rank vices of a ſhameleſs age: 


"Gf Swolg 


Swoln. with the ſurfeit of luxurious wealth, .. | 
Proud Rome .imbib?d the bitter draught, of health; 
and what his portion. read th' indignant ftrain : 
The lot of virtue “ is applauſe and pain. 

«« Ah, vain applauſe! the pain thou cant nat eure: 
«« Th' applauſe is tranfent, but the pains endure.“ 
And he + who fitted to the deep-ton'd lyre 

Polluted Thebes, th' inceſtuous ſon and fire; 

The father's curſe, the brother's deathleſs hate, 

Th' eternal fiends that Cadmns' line await. — - 

Meft the proud Muſe, in regal crimſon dy'd, 
Crouch at à manager's inſulting pride? 
When Paris? $ 3 the lofty ſonſg, 
Vain were the ſceptred pall, and vain the bulk in d throng. 
Oh ſplendid impotence of- harren praiſe 
No golden apples efown the ſtarving bays 5. 

And hark, Laberius , from the guilty ſtage, 

Mourns the fad remnant of diſhonour'd age. 

When Czfar's cruelty, with baſe controul, 

Would rend the feelings of a generons foul; - 
Imperial ſpite devis'd the wounding taſk, ' 

The knight degraded in the jeſter's maſk ; 

But ſhame recolling mock'd th” infernal aim, 

Flew from the bard, and ſmote the tyrant's name. 

Ambition bade young Petrarch's 4 eyes explore 
The deep receſſes of the legal ſtore; HS 

Religion woo'd him to the hallow'd toil 

Of ſacred volumes by the midnight oil; 

From lurid cells he drew, with pious hand, 

The precious reliques of the claflic band. 
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* Probitas laudatur & alget. 1 Statius. 1 Paris, a famous actor. 
5 Curritur ad vocem jucundam, & carmen amicz 
Thebaidos, lætam fecit cum Statius urbem, 
Promiſitque diem, tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantique libidine vulgi 
Auditur; ſed cum fregit ſubſellia verfu, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendat Agaven. Juvxxal. 
| Julius Czfar, by a moſt odious refinement in cruelty, deſiring to outrage 
the feelings of an ingenuous mind, compelled Laberius, a Roman knight, and 
a poet of ſome eminence, to perform a part in a farce on the public Sage. His 
puited and pathetic lamentation on that occaſion is ſti]! extant, arid muſt equally 
_ our eſteem and compaſſion for the poet, and our deteſtation and contempt 
or the tyrant, | 
+ Petrarch was deſigned for the ſtudy of the law by his father, and applied 
limſelf, for a while, with great application to that profeſſion. He afterwards 
vent into the church, and was in great favour at the Pope's court. It is not 
Frerally known, that he was one of the great reſtorers of ancient literature, 
ud made a very large collection of manuſecipts of the claſſics. 
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n Beneath. a heap of Gothic rubbiſh hurl'd, 
| And min — A of a waſted world, 
FED (When, like an earthquake, the barbarians hate 
* / | Broke the coloſſus of the Roman ſtate), 
| For ages ſunk, the Muſe of Tiber lay, 
But Petrarch's hand reveal'd her to the day. 
Unworthy n came, with baſe controul, 
And — the finews of the mighty ſoul; 
It curs'd his life, it dwindled. mp his fame, 
It ſunk. the ſcholar's in the lover's name. 
What art ſhall footh, what counſel ſhall controul, 
Th' eternal ſtorm of Taſſo's madding ſoul ? | . 
| He ſhone, unrivall'd for the. ſword and 2. 
| And curs'd he ſhone, beyond the lot o 
| Love, fear, reſentment, "jealouſy, rom 
| In wild ſucceſſion goad the tortur'd hrain. 
3 heavenly harpings ſooth th' infernal band, 
| Nor borrow'd lyre he 9 nor David's hand.— 
I Such ſtrains are thine ;—perturbed-noble mind, 
| Where ſhalt thou reſt . or where a harbour find; 
ö Thy days in exile or in priſon paſt, 
f | ; In madneſs muſt thou ſeek repoſe at laſt. 
| ö See the bold Muſe exulting Tagus bore, 
A wretched exile on a diſtant ſhore | 
f | Hark, the ſwart eaſt unwonted trains ſhall boaſt, 


| And chords angelic; ſooth the burning coaſt, 
_ From pain to pain thy wand'ring ſteps were led, 
. And ſhames and: ſorrows crowded on thy head; 
Wounds, want, and chains thy ſoul by turns eſſay, 
WW: - And, worſt. — laſt, a petty tyrant's ſway : 
| Such was lot, Camoens; and fortune's hate 
Had — thy numbers for a ſilent fate; 
. But thy ſtrong hand her envious rage defy'd, 
3 And fnatch'd thy glory from th“ oblivious tide ; 
| High o'er his head th” immortal tome he bore, . 
And ſtem'd the ſaucy main, and proudly ain'd the ſhore. 
Illuſtrious poet, what returns of praiſe 
Md -What beams of 0 chear thy cloſing days? 
| Te An hoſpital receives th' indignant bard, 
| 
| 
| 


.And — alms the ſong reward. 
Alas, how little can the vulgar eyes | 
Revere the poet, through the mean diſguiſe 
Of abje& want, and own th* #theria) flame, 

F And hail the nurſeling of eternal fame 

| Thus, at ſome maſque, unhonour'd and unknown, 

| A prince 1s Wendel in. the palmer's Fon. 
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WHAT EN I a tate? 
Not high-rais'd; battlement or {abour'd mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate: 
Not cities proud with ſpires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 
Where, laughing at the ſtorm, rich navies ride; 
Not ſtarr'd and ſpangled courts, 
Where low-brow'd baſenels wafts perfume to pride. 
No ;—Mzs, high-minded Mar 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued | 
In foreſt, brake, or den, N 
As beaſts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim'd blow, 
And cruſh the tyrant, while, they rend the chain : 
7 Lee conſtitute a ſtate, 
And ſov'reign Law,. that ftate*s collected will, 
O'er 3 and globes elate 12 
Sits Empreſs, crownin 1 repreſſin ' 
Smit by her 3 TOWn . * 
The fend Diſcretion, like a vapour ſinks, 
And e'en th” all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding ſhrinks, 
Such was this heav'n-lov'd iſle, 
Than Leſbos fairer and the Cretan ſhore ! 
No more ſhall Freedom ſmile ? 
Shall Britons languiſh, and be Mex no more? 
Since all muſt life reſign, 
Thoſe ſweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
"Tis folly to decline, | 
And fteal inglorious to the filent grave. 


ABERGAVENNY, 
March 31, 1781. 
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"FN hallow'd bells, hel Voices thro the air 
The awful ſummons of affliction bear: 
Tiste en banners of the dead, 
tar your dark horrors ſpread: 
F lamps, whoſe mitigated ray ß 
Caſts round the fane, 5 pale, reluctant day: 
Ve walls, yo ſhrines, by melancholy dreſt, 
Welt do ye fuit the Fo of my breaſt 
HFlaye I not loſt what langua can't unfold, 
The form of valour caft im Beauty's mould! 
The intrep id youth the park of battle tried, 
And Nacht in the hour of peril} died. 
Nor was I preſent to bewail his fate, 
With pity's lenient voice to foothe his ftate, 
To wo? 5 his looks, to read while death ſtood by, 
The laſt expreſſion of his part e 
But other duties, other cares mpend, | 
Cares that beyond the mourgful grave ou 
Now, now view conven'd the fe train, 
Whoſe boſom ſorrows at and | 


While recollection leaſin * 2 
Wakes ſor che a q filent tear, 


And pictures (as to each her fway extends) 
The — ps. forms of lovers, I friends. 
Now, Charity a fiery feraph ſtan N 
Beſide yon with uphfted hands, 

Yet,. can this high folemnity of | ae 
Yield to the nary, love the wifh*d relief? 
Theſe rites of death—Ah ! what can they avyai]? 
Honorius died * the hallow'd pale. 
Plung'd in the gulph of fear-—diſtreſsful ſtate! 
My anxious min s not enquire his fate: 
Yet why deſpond ? cou'd one flight error roll! 
A flood of poifon o'er the health ul _” 
Had not thy virtues full ſufficing 
To clear thee in the dread recording — 
Did they before the judge abaſh'd remain? 


Did hey, * . all plead in vain? 5 11 
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i | 
love, by piety, by reaſon taught, | 
il ſoul revolts — the — thought: 
- . Sure in the breaſt to pure religion true, : + ++ - 
? Where Virtue's templed, God is templed too. 
Then while th' auguſt proceſſion moves along, 
M.idſt ſwelling organs, and the pomp of ſong ; 
F While the dread chaunt, fill true to Nature's laws, 
8 Is deepen'd by the terror- breathing pauſe ; 
While midſt encircling clouds of incenſe loſt 
The trembling prieſt upholds the /acred hoſt; 
Amid theſe ſcenes ſhall I forget my ſuit? 
Amid theſe ſcenes: ſhall I alone be mute? s 
Nor to the footſteps of che throne above 
Breathe the warm requiem to the youth I love? 
Now ſilence reigns along the gloomy fane, 
And wraps in dread repoſe the pauſing ſtran: 
When next it burſts my humble voice I'Il join, 
Diſcloſe my trembling wiſh at Mercy's ſhrine, 
Unveil my anguiſh io the throne above, 
And ſigh the requiem to the youth I love 
E Does fancy mock me with a falſe delight, 
Or does ſome hallow'd viſion cheer my ſight? 
Methinks, emerging from the gloom. below, 
Th' immortal ſpirits leave the houſe of woe! 
Inſhrin'd in Glory's beams they reach the ſky, 
While choral fongs of triumph buck from high! - 
See, at the voice of my accorded; pray r, 
The radiant youth aſcend the fields of air! 
_ Behold l-—He mounts unutterably bright, | 3-3 
Cloath'd in the ſun-robe of — 2 FT I'l 
Applauding ſeraphs hail him on his way, . YE 
nd lead him to the gates of everlaſting dax | x: 6 
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Philological | Inquiries ; by james eral failure, and contempt for an- 


- Harris, % 2 voll. 8 


. ; 


N an eminent rank amongft 
the „ this year is 
2 treatiſe, entitles Philological Iu- 


pears to be moſt'ſurt- 
able to, and what might naturally 


and fpeculative-diſquifitions.” It 


is principally converſant with cri- 
tical and hiſtorical reflections, and 
implies rather a judicial review of ſated by an accuracy and 3 


acquirements already made, than 


a laborious inveſtigation of new 


ſubjects: it embraces a wide com- 

pPaſs of learning, and abounds in 
2 _ of ſach deep and philo- 
ſophi 

ſolidity and penetration of a judg- 


remarks, as diſplay the 


ment, evidently formed in the 


ſcchool of Ariſtotle. 0 


It has been frequently and juſt- 


ly regretted, that a depth of eru- 
dition is by no means the greateſt 


praiſe of 'modern writings; and 
that it is more the faſhion, perhaps 
from a vain affectation of origina- 
lity, to admire the illegitimate 
productions of fancy, than to re- 
cur for juſt principles to the pure 


models of antiquity. This gene- 
ö 
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author 


| xpected from the cloſe 
_ ef 2 life, ſpent in the purſuit of that in this laſt inſtance he has 
Enowledge, and in habits of deep 
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tient literature, ' Mr. Harris wih. 


- ed earneſtly to remove, and it is 


4 


to be hoped he has laboured with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs, eſpecially 
when we confider the great popu- 
larity of his writings, although 


philoſophy, and imitative in a cloſe 
degree of the manner of Ariſtotle: 
indeed it is the opinion of ſome, 


gone further than the genius of 
the Bn liſh language ſeems to ad- 
mit. However, any peculiarity of 
this ſort is abundantly compen- 


peculiar to himſelf; and if our 
ingenious author hath not, upon 
this opgcaſion, entered ſo deeply 
into logic and metaphyſics, as he 
has done in his former more ela- 
borate productions, it is to be re- 
membered that the nature of the 
preſent work did not demand it; 
and it is a circumſtance fo far in 
its favour, that it is thereby ren- 
dered of more general uſe, as it 
profeſſes to inſtruct by example, 
and not by demonſtration, and 
exhibits a ſeries of concluſions, ra- 
ther than the principles, upon 
which thoſe — are found- 
ed. 
That happy method of arrange: 


ment which diſtinguiſhes the 1 


0 
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of Mr, Harris, is 1 
more eminently diſc 

in this treatiſe: in it he has in- 
troduced a rows variety of ſub- 
jects, and by an eaſy mode of 
tranſition has reconciled and re- 


duced to a fyſtem and to an unity. 


of deſign matters, which, if conſi- 
dered in a ſeparate view, would 
appear of a nature perfectly extra- 
neous. The author's own words 
will convey to the-reader the moſt 
E cnn the plan of his 


«&_ The treatiſe, which follows, 
is of the philological kind, and 
6 will condf of three parts, pro- 
« perly diſtin& from each other. 
The firſt will be an inveſti- 
4 gation of the riſe and different 
e ſpecies of criticiſm, and cri- 
tics, | ; | 

The ſecond. will be an illuſ- 
« tration of critical doctrines and 
e principles, + as they appear in 


rin 
difinguilhed authors, as well 
* antient as modern. 
The third and laſt part 
e be rather hiſtorical than criti- 
cal, being an Eſſay on the Taſte 
*.and Literature of the middle 


will 


Fc Age 4 ” ' | 

In ſpeaking of the origin of 
eniticiſm he illuftrates his doctrine 
by a very appoſite and ſublime 
analogy.—“ As the great events 
of nature led men to admira- 
tion, ſo curioſity to learn the 
% cauſe, - whence | ſuch events 
*.ſhould ariſe, was that, which, 
7 mom degrees, formed natural 
** philoſophy, What happened 
in the natural world, happen- 
* edalſoin the literary. Exqui- 
* ſite productions both in proſe 
Hand yerſe induced men Here 


' likewiſe to ſeek the cauſe ; and 


”” 
. 


overable than 
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«© ſuch-inquiries, often repeated, 
gave birth to philology. 5 
Philology ſhould hence appear 
to be of a moſt comprehenſive 
©. character, and to include not 
«« only all accounts both of criti- 
s ciſm,and critics, but of every 
e thing connected with letters, 


ebe 1t ſpeculative, or hiſtori- 


% el.“ 

Agreeable to this introduction, 
he diſtinguiſhes the general word 
criticiſm, by three Liferent ſpe- 
cies; - the Philoſophical, the Hifto- 
rical, and the Correcti ue. By 
the Philo/ophical, he means that 
original criticiſm, which is a 
deep and philoſophical ſearch into 
the primary laws and elements 
of good writing, as far as th 
cools be collected from the mo 
approved performances. 

To prove that this ſpecies. of 
criticiſm. was ſubſequent to, and 
not productive of the firſt: 
writing; that there muſt have 
been good authors who made the 
firſt good critics, and not critics 
who made the firſt good authors, 
Mr. Harris argues thus. Can 
«« we doubt that men had muſic, 
«© ſuch indeed as it was, before 
the principles of harmony were 
eſtabliſhed into a ſcience ? that 
diſeaſes were healed and build- 
ings erected before medicine, 
and architecture were ſyſtema- 
tized into arts? that men rea- 
ſoned and harangued upon mat- 
ters of ſpeculation and practice, 
long before there were profeſt 
teachers of logic ar rhetoric ??? 
He accounts for the origin of 
the ſecond ſpecies, or the hiſtorical, 
in a manner the moſt ſatisfactory. 
We know from experience, 
«« that in progreſs of time, lan- 

** guages, 
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7 TE N che on battle of 
heronea, | wronght, much of inge 


PE af, obſolete alſo, 
their 
25 


* 


onian ty- 


is kind in Greeee ; and the 
AA tyranny after the fatal 
2 2 of Pharſalia and Phi- 


; i ppi, carried i it throughout the 


Hence chere- 


— known World. 
obſolete, the 


<4 "foe of things 


— and, authors who in own 
age were intelligible and eaſy, 
In after days grew difficult and 
„ gbſcure.. Hers then we be 
„Fold the riſe of u ſecond race 
of "critics, the tribe of ſcho- 
Raten, commentators, and ex- 


en N 

to the thürd ad 
aining 1 * 
- obſerved, that as all antient 


were preferved by tranſcrip- 
they were liable through ig- 


— negligence, or fravd ro 


either by retrench- 

mae by: by — or alterations. 
0 

ſort of critieiſm aroſe, and that 

was the Criticiſin Correftive, The 


* 


: 


| 40 of this ſpecies was to colt- 
e all che various copies of au- 


and ſrom the variety of 


thorit) 
At in fach copies, 


different readings 

eſtabliſh dy pood reaſons either 
true, or moſt probable: one. 

In treating theſe three diftinct 


brigches of criticiſm, our 

author has accutately developed 

their: nſc wy reſs, from the 

' earlieſt ages of - antiquity co the 
| pen times - 

In the ſecond part of the work, 


the author, agreeable to his plan, 
Maſtrates feveral critical prinei- 
enn as they appear in diſtinguiſn- 


authors, as well antient, as 


- * 
nin, 


The maxim he lays 


of criticiſm, it 


remedy theſe 'evils, a third 
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down as the foundation of all eri- 


tical knowledge Or taſte i 18 to 


ſeek the cau/e or reafan; as of 

as we fee) 12 works 32 om 
huity affect us. A variety of 
Inari inſtances are here pro- 


uch and the principal eteds 
of. poetry and Fainting are aſctib- 


ed do an oppofition of contrary in- 
cidents, or to an accumulation of 
many _ are fimilar and conge- 
Rial. 1 xamples of the efrects 
ar iſing N rom oppoſition and 
Le- of incidents, are tak. 
en from the works of the beſt 
poets and painters, and ſtand 2s 
teſts of the truth of the pranciples 
themſelves 

Ariſtotle' s definitions of A VA 
and its parts are followed by Mr. 
Harris, and are treated as effer- 
tials to the conſtituting of a legi- 
timate work. - But here our au- 
thor goes further than his great 
ide and maſter, and maintains 
at this theory is perfectly appli- 
cable and eſſential to the minuteſt 
32 as well as to an epic . ; 
in ſupport of which poſition, an 
gument is drawn from Nature 


herſelf, which Art is ſaid to imi- 


tate. . Not only the univerſe 
is one ſtupendeus whole, but ſuch 
alſo is a tree, a ſhrub, a flower; 
fuch thoſe things, which, without 
the aid of glaſſes, even eſcape our 
perception. Qualis ab incepta, 


femplex duntaxat et umm, is a rule, 


according to-Mr. Harris, applica- 
ble to every literary production, 
of whatever ſtamp or character. 
In purſuing this Inquiry, he 1s 
led to the conſideration of Scnti- 
ment, and as Sentiment, and 
Manners, naturally rife out of the 
fable in dramatic writings, be 

roceeds to a diſquiſition concern- 


ing the Drama, adopting the Ari- 


ſtotelic divifion of it into its four 
. 


—_ a0 ms .o- ads oat ot ac 


Is S. Fos gra astra 


— 
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rat conſtituent parts—the Fable 
the Manners—the Sentiment— 
aud the Diction: to theſe may be 
added the ſcenery and the muſic. 
Of each of theſe he treats ſeverally 
and at large, and concludes the 
ſecond part of his work with a 
vipdication of rules in ſition 
to thoſe, who affirm that they 
cramp Genius, and abridge it of 
certain principles. | | 

The third and laſt part of theſe 
inquiries is an Eſſay on the. Taſte 
nd Literarare of the kale Age; 
à period of near a thoufand years, 
and comprizing the interval be- 
tween the fall of the Weſtern or 
Latin empire in the fifth century, 
and the Eaſtern: or Grecian in the 
fifteenth. | 

— mus 2 N men 
conſpicuous during this in- 
terval—the ur Pw Greeks— 
the Saracens or Arabians—and the 
Latins or Franks, inhabitants of 
Weſtern Europe. Each of theſe 
claſſes is in the preſent work con- 
fidered apart, and the whole diſ- 
quiſition is judiciouſly interſperſ- 
ed with a variety of hiſtorical anec- 
dotes, and ſpecimens of manners, 
which beſides being entertaining, 
moſt exactly and beft exhibir the 
character of the times. 
Our author gives the precedence 
in this inquiry to the Greeks of 
Conſtantinople, and beſtows the 
beſt encomiums on the uſeful 

labours of Simplicius and Ammo- 
mus, Greek authors who flouriſh- 
ed at Athens during the fixth cen- 
wry. They are both well known 
for their valuable comments on 
nitotle. Mr. Harris ſays, it is 
dificult to determine, to what age 
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we ſhall adjudge the two philoſo- 


phers juſt mentioned; Whether, 


to uſe his own words, to the com- 
mencement of a baſer age, or ra- 
ther, if we regard their merit, to 
the concluſion of a purer. If we 
arrange them with the*conchafion, 
it 1s as Brutus and Caſſius were 
called the laſt of the Romans,” 

In this part of his work our au- 
thor is led into a digreſſion, appa- 
rently from his pure veneratien 
and love for the ſubject of it, in 
which he. gives a ſhort hiftomeal 


account | 


Athens . He traces, 
with the ſpirit and accuracy of # 
rſon concerned, the = 
fortune, the 1 and li- 
ſtate of that once flouxiſni- 

ing ſeat of letters and of elega 
from the time of her Perhan 


triumphs to that of her becoming 
ſubject to the Turks. He ey 
reſumes the thread of his ſtory, | 


ves us a long liſt of Byzantine 

holars, with critical remarks og 
their works. Much praiſe is be- 
ſtowed on Suidas, Stobzus, Pho- 
tius and others, who were the re. 
maining luminaries of à darker 
age ; to whoſe labours and inge- 
nuity the cauſe of letters is much 
indebted for the preſervation and 
illuſtration of ſeveral precious ra- 
mains of antiquity. _ . | 

In the detail of this period we 
trace the gradual decline of hu- 
manity tad good letters; although 
given our author 
from the Hiſtory of Nicetas the 
Chroniate proves, that a. taſte for 
the fine arts had not entirely de- 
ſerted the imperial city even in 
the thirteenth century. This hiſ- 
torian very ſeelingly laments the 


© See p. 148---163. of this volume (ad Part), where this account is inſert-. 
8d, and alſo two other extracts from our author, 


violence 


—. 
. 


of refinemetit; and of a knowledpe 


tabtime when Conſtantinopl 
_ taken by the Turks! Our author 
obſerves, that New Rome, or Con- 


violence committed upon ſeveral 


ſhip repreſenting He- 
ten, Theſe bel uses 6r beute 


of the Arts being extant 1 


tze Greeks, are carried to a ſti 


later period, almoſt until the fa- 
f e was 


ſantinople, ſubſiſted from its foun- 


dation to its capture, nearly the 
ſame number of years with Old 
Nome; and that between Romulus, 
- thefounderof Old Rome, and the 
Gothic Alaric, who took it, was an 
interval of about eleven hundred 
vears; and that there was nearly 


the ſame interval between Con- 


Greeks, which this event drove 


into the weſtern parts of Europe; 
the favour and protection of the 


„and of the family of the 
ici, together with the recent 


invention of printing, tended to 


mote the cauſe of knowledge 


5 and of taſte, and to put _ 


into that train, in which, ad 
our author, we hope they may 
ee * 


In ſecond claſs of Geniuſes 


during the middle age recorded 
in this work, includes the Ara- 


bians or Saracens: they are re- 
preſented to have been originally 


an ignorant race of mortals, as is 
amply demonſtrated by the demo- 
lition of the famous library at 
Alexandria, and by other fla- 
grant inſtances of the moſt ſtupid 


2 


ſtantine and Mahomet the Great. 
Happily for mankind the fate 
__ _ , of literature was not compleatly 
involved with that of Conſtanti- 
nople. For the number of learned 
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darbarity. However; philoſophy 


noble ſtatues by the Barbarians of and 2" tafte for the arts havin 
| Batdwyn's cruſade in 1205 par- J 
ann 2 of moſt exqui- 
fite workman 


once gained admittance to this 
people, ſoftened by degrees their 
native wildneſs to an eminent pitch 
of TT pace and humanity, 

Mr: Hatris ſpeaking of Alman. 
Ar, who was the feſt of the race 
of the Abaſſidæ, ſays, „that he 
was not only a great conqueror, 
but a lover of letters and of learned 
men. It was under him that Ara. 
bian literature, which had been 

at firſt conſined to medicine, and 
a few other branches, was extend. 
ed to ſciences of almoſt every de. 
nomination.” In another place, 
The rapid victories of theſe 
_ eaftern "conquerors ſoon carried 
their empire from Aſia even into 
the remote regions of Spain. Let- 
ters followed them as they went. 
Plato, ' Ariſtotle, and their bet 
Greek commentators were ſoon 
tranſlated into . Arabic ; ſo were 
Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 


_ Diophantus, and other Greek 
3 ſo Hippocrates, 
Galen, and the beſt profeſſors of 
medicine; ſo Ptolemy, and the 
noted writers on aſtronomy. The 

ſtudy of theſe produced others like 
them; produced others, who not 
only explained them in Arabic 
comments, but compoſed them- 

ſelves original pieces upon the 
ſame principles.” . 
This detail gives us a high opi- 
nion of the variety and extent of 
their learning, and particularly of 
their poetry, which they cultivat- 
ed with ardour and ſucceſs. We 
have likewiſe in this work ſeveral 
ſamples of their manners, tending 
upon the whole to impreſs upon 
the reader favourable ideas of the 
hoſpitality, bravery, affability, and 
juſtice of this people. The 


Th 
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The Latins or Franks, which 

ue included in the. third and laſt 
claſs which our author gives an 
account Of, exhibit a melancholy 
view of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
To uſe Mr, Harris's own words, 
« itwas literally theage of Monkery 
and. Legends; of Leatine verſe ; 
(chat is of bad Latin put into 
rhime) of projects to decide truth 
by ploughſhares, and battoons; of 
— — to conquer infidels and 
extirpate heretics, &c,” 4 85 
However, amongſt the thickeſt 
of this gloom, gleams of light, and 

iuſes ſuperior to all difficulties, 
8 darted forth, and anti- 
cipating the common progreſs of 
nature, reſcued even thoſe times 
from the charge of an entire want 


of learning or taſte.”? 


- 
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The Hiftory of Engliſh" Poetry, from 
_the 2095 5 — Eleventh i the 
Commencement of the Eighteenth 
Century. To which are prefixed 
Tao Differtations: 1. On the 
Origin of Romantic Fiction in 
Europe. 2. On the Introduction 
| 2 into England. Vo- 

me III. 4to. To this Volume is 
prefixed a third Difſertation, on the 
Geſta Romanorum. By Tho- 


: 


Trinity College Oxford, and of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and 
late Profeſſor of Poetry in the 
Univerfity of Oxford. 


F the two preceding volumes 
of this work, we have. given 
an account in our Annual Regiſter 
* 1778, * ack the Author has 

roupht the hiſtory of our poetr 
down to the <a th Bu of 1 — 
teenth century. 

Much labour and ſagacity, qua- 
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lities which Mr. Marton ſeems to 


poſſeſs in an eminent degree, were 
neceſſary to enter into an inveſti- 
gation of fo intricate à nature as 
that of our poetry in her rude and 
gothic ſtate. It is through the 
minute changes of manners, ba- 
bits, and cuſtoms, that we muſt 
trace her progreſs, in order to 
catch her ruling features and cha- 
racter, during the different periods 
of her improvement. Nor muſt 
we expect to find in her, frequent 
or ſtriking alterations. For from 
the day of ſunſhine which Chaucer 


deſtowed upon us, to the time of 


the Reformation, our poetry gain- 
ed but little — Not that 
our anceſtors during this interval 
were totally ignorant of the learn- 
ed languages, or of thoſe models of 
7 

ſo marvellous a change; but be- 


cauſe they were ſo overwhelmed 


with ſophiſtry, ſuperſtition," and 
with that extravagant mode of 
thinking which accompanied the 
romantic and credulous temper of 
the times, that the purer ſources of 
antiquity, and the humaniores liter, 
were overpowered and loſt in th 
vortex. | 

To the volume now hefore us, 
which contains the hiſtory of our 
oetry from the commencement to 
the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, 
our author has prefixed a diſſert- 
ation on à Latin compilation of 
tales and legends, entitled GesT a 
Romanoxum, wrote by Petrus 
Berchorins, or Peter \Bercheur, a na- 
tive of Poitou, and wha died prior 
of the Benedictine convent of St. 
Eloi at Paris, in the year 1362. 
The account our author gives us 
of this work is as foliows. 

«© The GesTa ROMANORUM 
were fi printed without date, but 

As 


it is ſuppoſed before or about the 
year 1473; in folio, with this title, 
Incipiznt; Hs ToaIE Norns 
| wg N 
et quibuſdam ali, libris cum 2 
2 tofunden*. This A 

has one hundred and fifty-two 

chapters; or GcxsTs, and one hun- 
dtred and ſeventeen leaves +. - It is 
min the Gothic letter, and in two 
columns. The firſt chapter is of 


35 prone: or king, Cleonicus. The 


itials are written in red and blue 
ink. This edition, flightly muti- 
__ "Iated, is among Bi Tanner's 
printed books in the Bodleian li- 
brary. The reverend and learned 
Doctor Farmer, Maſter of Ema- 
tivel college in Cambridge, has 
the ſecond edition, as it ſeems, 
Printed at Louvain, in quarto, 
the fame or the ſabſequent year, 
by John de Weſtfalia, under the 
title, Fx Gzsris RomanotUM 
'HisTozrn NoTaniLes de wiciis 
wirtutibu/que tractantes cum applica- 
 tiomibus moraliſatis et . And 
with this colophon, GzsTa Ro- 
 MANORUM, cn quibuſdam aliis 
HisTorx11s iam annexis ad Mo- 
RALITATES dilucide redacta hic 
finem habent. Qua, diligenter cor- 
recłis aliorum victis, impreſſit Joan- 
nes de Weſtfalia in alma Yniverſitate 
ane. It has one hundred 
eighty-one chapters 1. That 

is, . twenty-nine more than are 


» Much the ſawe title oceurs to a manuſcript of this work in the Vatican 
% Hiſtoriz Notabiles colle&z ex Geſtis Romanorum et quibuſdam aliis libri 
Montfauc. Bibl. Max usck. tom. 


% cum explicationibus eorundem.“ 


pag. 17. Numb. 172. 
+ Without initials, 


TERIO. 
It has 


atures to KRK. 


- OY 
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g ſignatures, or catch-words, 
1 The firſt is of King Pompey, as before. 


For which ſee fupr. vol. ii, p. 15. 


contained in the former edition; 
the firſt of the additional chapter; 
being the ſtory of Antiochus, or 
the fubſtance of the romance of 


AvzoLtonius of Trag. The 
initials are inſerted in red ink 


Another followed ſoon aft N 
in quarto, Ex Gesrrs Rout ano. 
nun Hifterie notabiles moralizate, 
—— Lien, Gou bx, 1480. 
The next edition, with the uſe of 
which I have been politely fayour. 
ed by George Maſon, Eſquire, of 
 Aldettham - Lodge in Hertford. 
ſhire, was printed in folio, and in 
the year 1488, with this title, 
GzsTa RAUOMAXORUN en Aj. 
plicationibus moraliſatis et miſtici, 
The colophon is, Ex Gzsrn 
RoMANORUM cum pluribus appli. 
catis Hiftoriis de 8 et viciii 
myſtice ad intelleftum tranſſumpti: 
— finis. Anno ns wy 
MCCCCLXXX viij halendas vero fr. 
bruarii xviij. A general, and 
alphabetical table, are ſubjoined. 
The book, which is printed in 
two columns, and in the Gothic 
character, abounding with abbre- 
viations, contains ninety - three 
leaves. The initials are written 
or flouriſhed in red and blue, and 
all the capitals in the body of the 
text are miniated with a pen. 
There were many other later edi- 
tions $. I muſt add, that the Ge57 a 
RomanoRvumM were tranſlated into 


Dutch, ſo early as the year 1484. 


The laſt is entitled Dr Apvt- 


* 
3 


ACCOUNT» OF BOOKS.) igg 


the Britaſh Muſeum. . % Treat 542 
This work is compiled from the 
abſalete--Latin chronicles of the 
later Roman or rather German 
tory, heightened by romantic in- 
tentions, from Legends of the 
deints, oriental apologues, and 
many of the ſhor ter ſictitious nar- 
tatixes which came into Europe 
with the Arabian literature, and 
were familiar in the ages of igno- 
tance and imagination. The claſ- 
ics are ſometimes cited for autho- 
rities; but theſe are of the lower 
order, ſuch as Valerius Maximus, 
Macrobius, Aulus Gellius, Sene- 
a, Pliny, and Boethius. To 
every. tale a MoRALISsATIOx is 
ſahjoined, reducing it into a 
Chriſtian or moral leſſon. | 

Moſt of the oriental apologues 
are taken from the CLuEerICalts 
DiscaP ina, or a Latin dialogue 
between an Arabian philoſopher 
and Edric * his ſon, never print- 
ed h, written by Peter Alphonſus, 


a baptized Jew, at the beginning 


of the twelfth century, and col- 
lected from Arabian Ables, apo- 
thegms, and examples f. Some are 
alſo borrowed from an old Latin 
tranilation of the CATLILAH u 
Daunxan, à celebrated ſett of 
ealtern fables, to which Alphon- 
ſus was indebted. 

On the whole, this is the col- 
lection in which a curious enquirer 


* EDR1C was the name of Exoc among the Arabians, to whom they attri- 
Herbelot, in V. _Lydgate's CHORLE and 
ove, is taken from the CLERTCALISs DisCIPLINA of 


bute many fabulous compoſitions. 
THE BikD, mentioned 


Alphonſus, © 


+ MSS. Hart. 3861. And in many other libraries. It occurs in old 
French verſe, MSS. DiGB. $6. membran. 
i coment il apriſt et chaſtia ſon fils belement. [See ſupr. vol. ii. EMEND. and 


ADD. at pag. 103. 

See Þ 5 b 

Milton's IT PEN S EROS. 
4 Vor. XXIV. : 


- riod, that claſſical literature, which 


yrwhitt's CHAUCER, vol. iv. p. 325. ſeg. 


# 


might expect to find the original 
of Chaucer's Cambaſcann 
Or, —if aoglit elſe great bards beßde 
ſage and folemn tunes have ſung, + 
f curneys. and of traphies hung 
Of foreſts and inchantments drear,  _ 
f ere were is meant than meets the ear. 
Having g.ven this account of 
the GzsTA, RouANoRUun, he 
proceeds to analyſe its contents 
witk great accuracy, interſperſiug 
ſuch critical illuſtrations and re- 
marks as the different ſubjects 
ſeem to demand, either from their 
own importance, or from the con- 
nection they may have with ſub- 
ſeguent poets. For it is from this 
work of viſion and myſtery, where 
we frequently ſind Oriental, Ro- 
man, and Feudal hiſtory and cuſ- 
toms claſhing together in the ſame 
ſtory, and where the fables of the 
claſſics are often made emblemati- 
cal of the truths. of the Chriftian 
religion, that we are to look for the 
tales of Chaucer and Boccace; 
Many of theſe legends ſeem to ex- 
hibit foundations not unworthy of 
the ſuperſtructures which were af- 
terwards raiſed upon them. 
Having concluded this diſſert- 
ation; Mr. Warton proceeds to 
give the hiſtory of our poetry dur. 
ing the fixteenth century. It was 
about the beginning of this pe- 


had been confined for ſo lang a 
time within | the cells of the 


« Le Romaunz de Peres Aunjour 


O Monkiſh 


om. 


< 


Monkiſh 


thoſe of the higheſt rank and con- 


author obſerves, was for thoſe 
times a man of by no means a poor 


muſe ſoon began to take a poliſh 
in the hands of Lord Surrey, who 
at once tranſplanted into it all the 
ce and ſweetneſs of the Italian. 


e was the moſt ul courtier, 
the moſt re poet, and the 


moſt gallant ſoldier of this reign. 
He had formed himſelf upon the 
model of Petrarch, and in our au- 
. thor's opinion conſiderably im- 
proved upon him. His own words 
are, In the ſonnets of Surrey, 
we are ſurpriſed to find nothing of 


4 "— . 
* 


I With the young 


I To hover, to toiter in expectation. 
> = Nth. 33. 


— 


* 
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„began to be more the Italian posts, his ſuppoſed 

generally diffuſed und v0 find-its ' maſters, eſpecially Petrarch. Sur. 
way into the company of the lait rey's ſentiments are for the mog 
in general, but moſt eſpecially of 


ſideration. Henry the Eighth, our 


literary taſte. With the Italian 
manners and cuſtoms Henry intro- 
duced — r lan- 
8 5 the Pltit ner pe- 
ay. The ruder genius of our own 


* that metaphyſical caſt which marks 


So cruel priſon, how coulde betyde, alas, 
As nt Windfor * ! where I, in luſt and joye+, 
With a kynges ſonne t my childiſhe yeres did paſſe, 
In greater feaſt than Priam's ſonnes of Troye. 


Where eche ſweete place returnes a taſte full ſower : 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove ||, 
With eyes caſt up into the mayden's tower 9, 

And cake fighes, ſuch as men drawe in love: 


Ho could the ſtately caſtle of Windſor becyme fo miſerable a priſon. 
Ig unreſtrained. gaĩety and pleaſure. - 
uke of Richmond. - 


But at the yate there ſhe ſhould outride 
. Wich certain folk he b her t abide. 

s Swift's joke about the maids of honour being lodged at Windſor in the 

round tower, in Queen Anne's time, is too well known and too indelicate to 
2 be repeated here But in the preſent inſtance, Surrey ſpeaks looſely and poet 


U 
SY" n rt 
_ - ** 
* * 
* 


part natural and unaffected; ariſ. 
— N his own feelings, and 
dictated by the preſent circum. 
ſtances. is poetry is alike un. 
embarraſſed by learned allufion; 
or elaborate conceits. If our au. 
chor copies Petrarch, it is pe. 
trarch's better manner: when he 
deſcends from his Platonic ab. 
ſtractions, his refinements of paſ. 
ſion, his exaggerated compliments, 
and his play upon oppoſite ſenti. 
ments, into a track of tenderneſs, 
ſimplicity, and nature. Petrarch 
would have been a better poet had 
he been a worſe ſcholar. Our 
author's mind was not too much 
overlaid by learning. 

The following is the poem a. 
bovementioned, in which he la. 
ments his impriſonment in Wind. 
ſor-caſtle. But it is rather an 
elegy than a ſonnet, 


The 


- 


So Chaucer, TROIL. Cress. B. 5. 


cally 


g 
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The ſtately ſeates, the ladies bright of hewe, 

The daunces ſhorte, long tales of great delight, 
With wordes and lookes that tigers could hut rewe (a); 
Where ech of us did pleade the others right. a 


* 


The palme - play (3). where, diſpoyled for the game 0). 
With dazed yies (4), oft we by gleams of ha | 
Have miſt the ball, and got ſight of our dame, * 


To bayte (e) her eyes which kept the leads above (/). 


The gravell grounde (g), with ſleves tied on the helme (+); 
On fomyng horſe, with ſwordes and friendly hartes; V 
With cheare (i) as though one ſhould another whelme (4), 
Where we have fought and chaſed oft with dartes.— 


The ſecret groves, which ofte we made reſounde 

Of pleaſaunt playnt, and of our ladies praiſe, 
Recording ofte what grace (/) ech one had founde, - 
What hope of ſpeede (zz), what drede of long delayes. 


The wilde foreſt, the clothed holtes with grene, 
With raynes avayled (a), and ſwift ybreathed horſe, 
With crie of houndes, and merry blaftes betwene 
Where we did chaſe the fearful harte of force, 


eally in making the MAIDEN-TOWER, the true reading, the reſidence of the | 


women, The maiden-tower was common in other caſtles, and means the 
principal tower, of the greateſt ſtrength aad defence. MAIDEN is a corruption. 
of the old French Magne, or Mayne, great. Thus Maidenhead (properly 
Maydenhithe) in Berkſhire, ſignifies the great port or wharf on the river 
Thames. So alſo, Mayden-Bradley in Wiltſhire is the great Bradley. The 
old Roman camp near Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, a noble work, is called Maiden 
caſtle, the capital fortreſs in thoſe parts. We have Maiden-down in Somer- 
ſetſhire with the ſame ſignification. 
Hearne, not attending to this etymology, abſurdly ſuppoſes, in one of his Pre- 
faces, that a ſtrong baſtion in the old walls of the*city of Oxford, called the 
MAIDEN-TOWER, was a priſon for confining the proftitutes of the town. 

(a) Pity. (5) At ball. (c) Rendered unfit, or unable, to play. 

(4) Dazzled eyes. (e) To tempt, to catch. 


(f) The ladies were ranged on the leads, or battlements, of the caſtle to ſee 


the play. 
: (s) ts ground, or area, was ſtrown with grayel, where they were trained 
(5) At tournaments they fixed the ſleeves of their miſtreſſes on ſome part of 
their armour. 
(kt) Deſtroy, (1) Fayour with his miſtreſs. 


(i) Looks. 
oy _ Suceeſs. 
n e holtes, ar thick woods, clothed in n. So in another place he 
lays, fol. 3. | on 


My ſpecled cheeks with Cupid's hue, 
That is, © Cheeks ſpeckled with, &c.” 


A thouſand other inſtances might be given. 


Q 2 | The - ij} 
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The wide . la) eke, that harbourd us ech night. 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my braſt 

The ſweete accorde] Such Lepes as yet delight: 
The pleaſant dreames, the quiet bed of reſt, 


The ſecret thoughtes imparted with ſuch truſt ; 

The wanton talke, the divers 0 of play; 

The friendſhip ſworhe, eche promiſe kept ſo juſt, 
Wherewith we paſt the winter night away. 


And with this thought the bloud forſakes the face; 

The teares berayne my chekes of deadly hewe, 

"Th whych as fone as ſobbing, ſighs, alas, 
pſupped have, thus I my plaint renewe ! 


O place of bliſſe, renewer of my woes! 
Give me accompt, where is my noble fere (5), 
«« Whom in thy walles thou doſt (7) ech night encloſe, 
«© To other leefe 1 8 but unto me moſt dere! 


: 


609 4 With lookehed reins. Wi in his fourth Aeneid, the fleet is © ready to 
av. That i is, to ben from ſhore. So again, in Spencer s FEBRUARIE, 
W 4,96 wont in the wind wagge their-wriggle tay les 
earke as a peacocke, but now it AVALES. 
* 1 their tayles, to drop or lower, So alſo in his DECEMuBER. 


By that the welked Phebus gan AaVAYLE 
His wearie Wane, — 


And in the Faerie Queene, with the true ſpelling, i. 1. 21. Of Nilus. 


But when his latter ebbs gins to AVALE. 


To var z, or avale, the bonnet, was a 22 for lowering the honnet, or pull. 
ing off the hat. The word occurs in Chaucer, TR. CRE Ss. iii. 627. 


That ſuch a raine from heaven gan AVAILE. 


And in the fourth book of his BozTH1vs, „The light fire ariſeth into height, 


Wand the hevie yerthes AVAILEN by their weightes. pag. 394. col. 2. edit. 
Urr. From the French verb avaLER, which is from theic adverb Ava, 


- dazwnward. See alſo. Hearne's Gross. Ros. BR. p. 524. Drayton ulcs 


eli word, where perhaps it is not properly underſtood, ECL. iv. p. 1404. 
edit. 1753. 
With that, ſhe gan to val her head, 
Her cheeks were like the roſes red, 
But not a word ſhe ſaid, &c. 


That i is, ſhe did not weil, or cover, but waled, held down her head for ſhawe. 
(a) Probably the true reading is wwales or walks. That is, .lodgings, apat- 


. &c- Theſe poems were very corruptly printed by Tottel. 


(5) Companion. 
85 We 1 read, did}. 


60 mann to all, 


- % 


a . % 


' 


Eccho, alas, that'doth' my ſorrow rew (a), 11 
Returnes therto a hollow ſounde of playnte. 


Thus I alone, where all my fredom prewe, 
In 1 pine, with bondage and reftrainte. 
An 


| with remembrance of the greater greefe 
To baniſh th? leſſe, I find my chief releef (5). 


With Lord Surrey flouriſhed Sir” 


Thomas Wyatt; a man of yery 
extenſive knowledge and great ac- 
quirements, but as a poet, in our 
author's opinion, much inferior 
to the former. 

The limits of this ſhort account 
will not allow us to ſpeak of all 
the various writers, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Warton, were in eſteem 
about this time. Moſt of their 
works are contained in-a miſcella- 


not be thought improper to inſert 
here the firſt Engliſh paſtoral. 
He ſays; „From the ſame collec- 
tion, the following is perhaps the 
firſt example in our language now 
remaining, of the pure and un- 
mixed paſtoral : and in the erotic 
ſpecies, for eaſe of numbers, ele- 
gance of rural alluſion, and ſim- 
plicity of imagery, excels every 
thing of the kind in Spenſer, who 
is erroneduſly ranked as our earlieſt 


neous colle&ion, of which he gives 
a particular account. However, 
for the following reaſons, which 
our author himſelf gives, it may 


_— bucolic. I therefore hope 
to be pardoned for the length of 
the quotation, 


Phyllida was a faire mayde, 
As freſh as any flour; 
Whom Harpalus the herdman prayde 
To be her paramour, 
Harpalus and eke Corin 
Were herdmen both yfere (c): 
And Phyllida could twiſt and ſpin, 
And thereto ſing full clere. 
But Phyllida was all too coy 
For Harpalus to winne; 
For Corin was her only joy 
Who forſt her not a pinne (4). 
How often would ſhe flowers twine ? 
How often garlandes make 
Of couſlips and, of columbine ? 
And al for Corin's ſake. 
But Corin he had hawkes to lure, 
And forced more the fielde (e); 
Of lovers lawe he toke no cure, 
For once he was begilde (5). 


(a) Pity. 


(5) Fol. 6. 7. 


(4) Loved her not in the leaſt. 
Y Deceived. Had once been in love. 


O 3 


(c) Together. 
(e) More engaged in field- ſports. 


Harpalus 
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Harpalus prevailed nought, | | 
His labour all was oltz —- 
For he was fardeſt from” her thought, 
And yet he loved her moſt, | 
Therefore waxt he both pale and leane, 
And drye as clot (a) of ca 6 
His gelle it was conſumed cleane, 
His colour nn e 
His beard it had not long be ſhave, 
His heare hong all unkempt (5); 
A man 'fit even for the grave, 


| Whom ſpitefull love had ſpent. 
His eyes were red, and all forewatched (c), 

is His face beſprent with teares ; 

# al 1-4 It ſemde Vnhap had him long hatched | W 
s u $1 In mids. of his diſpaires. ire 
* lis clothes were blacke and alſo bare, 4 

As one forlorne was he: 2 

Upon his head alwayes he ware „ 

A A wreath of wyllow tree. p > 
_ /  - © His beaſtes he kept upon the hyll 5 
And he ſate in the dale; N 25 

And thus with fighes and ſorrowes ſhryll 105 

He gan to tell his tale. 2 

O Harpalus, thus would he ſay, | d 
Unhappieſt under ſunne! | s 

The cauſe of thine unhappy day the 

*© By love was firſt begunne! To 

«« For thou wentf firſt by ſute to ſeke 20 

„A tigre to make tame, 8 the 

© That ſettes not by thy love a leeke, | "> 

*« But makes thy grief her game, x4 

«« As eaſy it were to convert wa 

© The froſt into the flame, He 

6 As for to turne a froward hert wa 

| f* Whom thou fo faine wouldſt frame, 25 
4 «« Corin he liveth carèleſſe, * 
** He leapes among the leaves; took 

He eates the frutes of thy redreſſe (4), and 

© Thou reapes, he takes the ſheaves. bits 
My beaftes, awhile your foode refraine, 8 

* And hark your herdſmans ſounde; t 
, Whom ſpiteful! love, alas, hath flaine kae! 
** Through-girt (e) with many a wounde ! the! 
. ont 
(a) Clad. _ (5) Uncombed, (c) Over- watched. That is, IF 

her eyes were always awake, never cloſed by ſleep. (d) Labour. Pains, 


{e) Pierce through. So fol. 113. infr. ; 
It His entrails with a Tanee through-girded quite, 


e O happ) 


„ 0 happy be ye, beaſtes wilde, 

c That here your paſture takes 

I ſe that ye be not begilde 

Of theſe your faithfull makes (a). 

The hart he fedeth by the hinde, 

The buck hard by the do: 

«© 'The turtle dove is not unkinde 

« To him that loves her ſo. 
, „But welaway, that nature wrought, 

« Thee, Phyllida, ſo faire; 


«© For I may ſay, that I have bought | 
Thy beauty all too deare ! &c ().“ 


In this part of his work, Mr. 
Warton has inſerted ſeveral extracts 
from the manuſcript Romance 
Ywarian and Gawain, written 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
in order to lay before his reader a 
comparative view of our language 
during that. period, and this ke 
is now treating of, and by fo do- 
ing the better to illuſtrate the re- 
ſpective ages of ſuch pieces as he 
has — 4 or intends to pro- 
duce. 


The NuTBRown Marpe, and 


the ſatyrical ballad called the 
TouRNAMENT OF ToTENHAM, 
are by our author claſſed under 
thereign of Henry the Eighth, and 
apparently with good reaſon, al- 
though our antiquarians have al- 
ways aſcribed them to that of 
Henry the Sixth. Both of theſe 


pieces, but more. eſpecially the 


firſt, bear ſtrong marke of that 
dawn of genius and taſte which 
took place during this period, 
and the language which it exhi- 
bits, is not of that harſh and go- 
thic caſt which characteriſes the 
poetical performances of Henry 
the Sixth's time, It is true that 
the NuT-BRown Map does not 
contain any of thofe claſſical 


(a) Mates, 


O 4 


them alone, 


images and fanciful conceits which 
the introduction of the Roman 
poets, and the Italian models had 
rendered ſo abundant; but it is 
equally true that Lord Surrey, not- 
withſtanding he refined our poetry 
on theſe very models, yet retained 
a ſimplicity in his poems which 
could only be the effect of a judg- 
ment naturally chaſte and correct; 


and it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that whoever wrote the  NuT- 
BROWN Map had, with the ſame 
advantages, as good and as pure 
a taſte as Lord Surrey. 

The violence with which the 
Reformation was carried on during 
the ſhort reign of Edward the 
Sixth, rendered poetry ſubſervient 
to its views and intereſts, and to 
The character and 
ſpirit of our compoſitions under- 
went a conſiderable alteration, and 
had not that mixture and diſplay 
of love and gallantry in them which 
was ſo conſpicuous in the writings 
of the former reign. The metr1- 
cal verſion of the Pſalms and of 
different portions of the ſcripture, 
became the only ſubjects for the 
muſe: almoſt the whole orf the 
Old and New Teſtament was 
turned into verſe by many of our 


(2) Fol. 55. 
reyerend 
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reyerend prelates, and by ſuch as 
were accounted the beſt ſcholars 


8 of their, time. a hne 
The. tranſlation. of che Bible, 


which even during the reign of 
Henry the Eighth was not allowed 
but with numberleſs reſtrictions, 
was now admitted into the church- 


es, and into the hands of the vulgar 
in general The effect this a- 


tion had onour language, is remark- 
ed upon with great judgment hy oùr 
author. He ſays, I muſt add 


here, in reference to my general 


ſabje&, that the tranſlation of the 
Bible, which in the reign of Ed- 


Ward the Sixth was admitted into 


the churches, is ſuppoſed to have 
fixed our language. It certainly 
has tranſmitted and perpetuated 
many antient words which would 


. otherwiſe have been obſolete or 


unintelligible, I have never ſeen 


it remarked, that at the ſame 


time this tranſlation contribufed 
to enrich our. native Engliſh at 
an early period, by importing 
and familiaciing many Latin 
words (). 

Theſe were ſuggeſted by the La- 
tin vulgate, which was uſed a8 a 
medium by the tranſlators, Some 
of theſe, however, now interwoven 
into our common ſpeech, could 
not have been underſtood by many 
readers even above the rank of 
the vulgar, when the Bible firſt 
appeared in Engliſh. Biſhop Gar- 
diner had therefore much leſs rea- 
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ſon than we now imagine, for 
complaining of the too great clear. 
neſs'of the tranſlation, when with 
an inſidious view of keeping the 
people in their antient ignorance 

propoſed, that inſtead of al. 
ways uſing gy gun hraſes, many 
Latin words ſhould ſtill be pre. 
ſerved, becauſe they contaided an 
inherent ſignificance and a ge- 
nuine dignity, to which the com. 
mon tongue afforded no corre. 
ſpondent expreſſions of ſufficient 
energy (6).” | 

We now come to the reign of 
Queen Mary, during the commo. 
tions of which was wrote A Mik. 


ROUR FOR MajisTRATEs, a 


poem planned and chiefly execut. 
ed by Thomas Sackville, the firſt 


Lord Buckhurſt, and Earl of Dor- 


ſet, and which our author ſays, 
illuminates with no common lu. 
tre that interval of darkneſs which 


occupies the annals of Engliſh 


poetry from Surrey to Spencer, 


"As we have, in another part of our 


Annual Regiſter (c), inſerted Mr, 
Wharton's — character of this 
nobleman, we ſhall not dwell upon 
it here, but only add what he ſays 
of the poem in queſtion, _ 
About the year i557, he form. 


ed the plan of a poem, in which 


all the illuſtrious but unfortunate 
characters of the Engliſh hiſtory, 
from the conqueſt to the end of the 
fourteenth century, were to paſs 
in review before the poet, who de- 


(a) More particularly in, the Latin derivative ſubſtantiyes, ſuch as, drvima- 


tion, perdition, adrption. manifeflation, conſolation, contribution, adminiflraticn, 


cenſummætion, reconciliation, operation, communication, "retribution, preparation, 
wnmorgality, principality, &c. &c. And in other words, fruftrate, inexcuſable, 
trausfigure, concuprſcence,  &c. &c. | | | 
(Such as, 1dololatria, contritus, bolocaufta, ſacramentum, elementa, humila- 
tas, ſatisfafiio, ceremonia, abſolutio, myſterium, penitentia, &c. See Gaidi- 
ner's propoſals in Burnet, HisT. REF. vol. i. E. iii. p- 315. And Fuller 
Cn. His r. Book v. Cent. xvi. p. 238. | 
_ (5) Sce CHARACTERS, p. 14. of thiy volume, 3 
8 CET cenda 


and is condu 


_ h a deſcent into 


dow.  Altho 


hell had been ſuggeſted- by other 
, the application of ſuch a 


| {&ion to the preſent deſign, is a 
conſpicuous proof of genius and 
even of invention. Every per- 
ſonage was to recite his own mis- 
fortunes in a ſeparate foliloquy. But 
Sackville had leiſure only to finiſh 
2 poetical preface called an In- 
DUCTION, and one legend, which 
is the life of Henry Stafford Duke 
of Buckingham, - 1 
therefore the deſign abruptly, an 
haſtily adapting the cloſe of his 
InpucTzoN to the appearance of 
Buckingham, the only ſtory he 
had yet written, and which was 
to have been the laſt in his ſeries, 
herecommended the completion of 
the whole to Richard Baldwyne 
and George Ferrers,*? 
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1s like Dante into the infernal 
our cted by Sox - 
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In the induction juſt mention- 
ed, there are many beautiful, as 
well as grand and ſublime parts: 
of the latter ſpecies is the follow - 
ing extract from a part of it, 
which Mr. Warton has inſerted, 
and' ſpeaking of which, he uſes 
the following words. 

«« Our author appears to have 
felt and to have conceived with true 
taſte, that very romantic part of 
Virgil's Eneid which he has here 


happily copied and 72 e 


The 1maginary beings which ſate 
within the porch of hell, are all 
his own. I muſt not omit a 


ſingle figure of this dreadful 


groupe, nor one compartment 
of the portraitures which are 
feigned to be ſculptured or 

ainted on the SnIEID of WAR, 


indented with gafhes deepe and 


wide, 


And, firſt, within the porch and jaws of hell 

Sat deep REMORSE OF CONSCIENCE, all beſprent _ 
With tears; and to herſelf oft would ſhe tell 

Hep wretchedneſs, and, curſing, never ſtent 

To ſob and ſigh, but ever thus lament 

With thoughtful care; as ſhe that, all in vain, 
Would wear and waſte continually in pain ; 


Her eyes unſtedfaſt, rolling here and there, 


WhuPd on each place, as P 
] 


So was her mind continua 


lace that vengeance brought, 
y in fear, 0 


Toſt and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of thoſe deteſted crimes which ſhe had wrought ; | 
With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the ſky, 
Wiſhing for death, and yet ſhe could not die. 


Next, ſaw we Dxtav, all trembling how he ſhook, 
' With foot uncertain, profer'd here and there ; 
Benumb'd with ſpeech; and, with a gaſtly look, 
Search'd every place, all pale and dead for fear, 
His cap born up with ſtaring of his hair; 
'Stoin'd and amazed at his own ſhade for dread, 
And fearing greater dangers than was need. 


And, 


* 


=, 
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And, next, within the entry of this lake, 

Sat fell Rꝛv rwe, gnaſhing her teeth for ire; 
Deviſmg means how ſhe may vengeance take; 
Never in ref, till ſhe have her defire; - 

Dut frets within ſo far forth with the fire 

Of wreaking flames, that now determines ſhe 


or *veng'd by death to be. 


When fell REVENO, with bloody foul pretence, 
Had ſhow'd herſelf, as next in order ſet, 
With trembling limbs we ſoftly parted thence, 
Till in our eyes another fight we met; 
| When fro my heart a ſigh forthwith I fet, 
Ruing, alas, ___ the woeful plight 


Of Miszxx, 


next appear d in fight: 


His face was lean, and ſome-deal pin'd away, 
And eke his hands conſumed to the bone; 
But, what his body was, I cannot ſay, 
For on his carkaſs rayment had he none, 
Ee, Save clouts and patches pieced one by one; 
With ſtaff in hand, and ſcrip on ſhoulders caſt, 
His chief defence againſt the winter's blaſt: 


His food, for moſt, was wild fruits of the tree, 

Unleſs ſometime ſome crums fell to his ſhare, 
Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the which full daint'ly would he fare; 

His drink, the running ſtream, his cup, the bare 

Of his palm cloſed; his bed, the hard cold ground : 


To this poor life was Mis ER Y ybound.” 


Our author compares Dante's 
Inferno with Sackville's Deſcent 
into Hell. They have both for 
their foundation the fixth book of 
Virgil, and their different modes 
of treating the ſubject, ariſe in a 


great meaſure from the different 


periods at which they wrote. 
Dante compoſed his poem about 
the year 1310, and when the ſpi- 
rit of chivalry and romance, was 
at the higheſt. It is this ſpirit 
that renders many of his ſublime 
arts more fearful and terrible by 


infuſing into them an air of myſte- 
riouſneſs, and it is the ſame ſpirit 


that often exhibits effects of the 


moſt ridiculous and 2 
nature, when incorporated with 
the ideas of the antient clafics, 


In treating the ſofter paſſions 


Dante is incomparable : his de. 
ſcriptions are the moſt natural 
and graceful that can be conceiv- 
ed, and tinctured with a degreeot 
ſentiment and refinement (tor the 
ſource of which we muſt look to 
chivalry and romance), not calily 
to be found in the beſt claſſical au- 

thors. f 
Sackville wrote about the yei! 
1557, when the models of ant! 
quity were better underſtood than 
they were in Dante's time, 1 
whe 
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when they began to have their 


vue and genuine effect. His com- 


poſitions are therefore more na- 


tural and correct, although infe- 
rior, as there are few but are fo, 
in point of ſublimity do Dante. 
Mr. Warten has been particular- 
ly attentive to the works of theſe 
> heir intrinũc merit, but alſo 
from their being the models which 
Spencer and Milton afterwards 
fudied with great attention. 

During this reign ſeveral eriti- 
cal and rhetorical works were pub- 
liked, and the cultivation of our 
language began to be attended to 
by men of learning.— The pedan- 
try of treating all ſubjects in the 
Latin tongue - was firſt broke 
through by the Toxorulrus of 
Roger Aſkam in Engliſh, and by 
ſome regular ſyſtems of /ogic and 
rhetoric in the ſame language, by 
Thomas Wilſon, in 1553, tutor 
to Henry and Charles Brandon, 
Dukes of Suffolk, afterwards ſe- 
cretary of ſtate and privy counſel- 
lor, We ſhall not attempt to 
follow our author through a regu- 
lar account of the writers of theſe 
times, contenting ourſelves with 
remarking only upon the more 
grand and deciſive periods of the 
improvement of our poetry, 

In the beginning of Elizaheth's 
reign appeared the play of Gox- 
dogve, written by the ſame Lord 
buckhurſt we have before ſpoken 
of, As this is the firſt regular 
tragedy in our language, our au- 
thor has given it an attention be- 
yond what it claimed as forming 
i part of his ſyſtem : the charac- 
ter he gives of it is as follows, 

* That this tragedy was never 
| favourite among our anceftors, 
nd has long fallen into general 


ts, not only on account. 


in the tender ſex, 


oblivion, is to be attributed to 


the nakedneſs and uninterſting 
nature of the plot, the tedious 
length of the ſpeeches, the want 
of a-diſcrimination of character, 
and almoſt a total abſence of pa- 
thetic or critical ſituations. It is 
true that a mother kills her own. 
ſon. But this act of barbarous and 
unnatural impiety, to ſay nothing 
of its almoſt unexampled atrocity 
roceeds only 
from a brutal principle of ſudden 
and impetuous revenge, It is 
not the conſequence of any deep 
machination, nor is it founded in 
a proper preparation of previous 
circumſtances. She is never be- 
fore introduced to our notice as a 
wicked or deſigning character. 
She murthers her ſon Porrex, be- 
cauſe in the commotions of a civil 
diſlenfion, in ſelf-defence, after 
repeated provocations, and - the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the baſeſt in- 
232 and treachery, he had 

in his rival brother, not without 
the deepeſt compunction and re- 
morſe for what he had done. A 
mother murthering a ſon is a fact 
which muſt be received with hor- 
ror; but it required to be com- 
plicated with other motives, and 
prompted by a co-operation of 
other cauſes, to rouſe our atten- 
tion, and work upon our — 
do not mean that any other mo- 


tive could have been found, to 
palliate a murther of ſuch a na- 


ture. Yet it was poſſible ta 


heighten and to divide the diſtreſs, 


by rendering this bloody mother, 
under the notions of human frail- 


ty, an object of our compaſſion as 
well as of our abhorrence. But 


perhaps theſe artihces were not 


yet known or wanted, 'The ge- 
neral ſtory of the play is great in 
| Us 


* 


In 


| TR 
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its political conſequences ; . and 
the leading incidents are import-; 
ant, but not ſufficiently intricate 
to akon our N „ and hold 
us in ſuſpence. Nothing is per- 

lexed 264 nothing 2. Jr! wo 

he oppoſition of intereſts is ſuch 


as does not affect our nicer feel- 


ings. In the plot of a play, our 


pleaſure ariſes in proportion as 


our expectation is excited. 
Vet it muſt be granted, that the 
language of Gox don uc has great 
ty and perſpicuity; and that 


it is entirely free from that tumid 


phraſeology, which does not ſeem 
to have taken place till play-writ- 
ing had become a trade, and our 
poets found it their intereſt to 
* the multitude by the 
falſe ſublime, and by thoſe ex- 


aggerated imageries and een 
metaphors, which are the chief 
blemiſhes of the ſcenes of Shake- 


ſpeare,- and which are at this day 
miſtaken for his capital beauties 


by too many readers. Here alſo 


we perceive another and a ſtrong 
reaſon why this 245 was never 
popular.“ e gat 

This tragedy, coming out of 
the hands of a man of ſuch repu- 
tation and abilities as Lord Buck- 
hurſt, was immediately followed 
by Engliſh tranſlations of the ſo- 


% \ 


merſh, both of Grays-Inn, and of 
the Ten Tragedies of $enee; 

by different hands. The antient 
drama was by theſe means intro. 


duced and laid open to our an. 
ceſtors, and it muſt be confeſſed 


that many parts of their tranſl. 
tions, if we may judge from 'the 
quotations Mr. Warton has given 
us, appear to have conſiderable 
merit. Beſides the antient drama, 
almoſt all the claſſical poets whe. 
ther Greek or Roman were tran. 
flated into our language during 
this reign. 'The verſions of Ho. 
mer, Muſzns, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and Martial appeared in 
Engin before the year 1580 ; 
theſe, ſays our author, „ while 
they contributed to familiarize 
the ideas of the antient poets to 
Engliſh readers, improved our 
language and verſification ; and 
that in a general view they ought 
to be conlidered as valuable and 
important acceſſions to the ſtock of 
our poetical literature. Theſe 
were the claſſics of Shakeſpear,” 
From amongſt the various ex- 
tracts Mr. Warton has given us of 
the tranſlations in queſtion, we 
beg leave to lay before our reader 
the following one from the trans- 
formation of Athamas and Ino in 


the fourth book of Ovid, by Ar. 


caſta of Euripedes, by George, thur Golding, 


Gaſcoign and Francis Kilwen- 


” The furious fiend Tiſiphone, doth cloth her out of hand, 


garment ſtreaming gory blpod, and taketh in her hand 


A burning creſſet (a) ſteept in blood, and girdeth her about 


Wich wreathed ſnakes, and fo goes forth, and at her going out, 


Feare, terror, griefe, and penſiueneſſe, for company ſhe tooke, 


And alſo madnefle with his flaight and gaſtly-ſtaring looke. 
Within the houſe of Athamas no ſooner foote ſhe ſet, 


But that the poſtes began to quake, and doores looke black as iet. 


5 Jo 


(4) A torch, The word is uſed by Milton, 
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rhe ſunne withdrewe him: Athamas and eke his wife were caſt 
With ougly ſightes in ſuch a'feare, that out of doores agaſt 
They would have fled. There ftood the 144, ad He WG ont 


ſage out; 


knd ſplaying (a) ſoorth her filthy armes bekuit with ſnakes about, 


Did tofſe and waue her hatefull head. The ſwarme of ſcaled ſnakes _ 

Did make an yrkſome noyce to heare, as ſhe her treſſes ſhakes, _ 

About her ſhoulders ſome did craule, ſome trayling downe her bteſt, 

Did biſſe, and ſpit out poiſon greene, and ſpirt with tongues infeſt. 

Then from amid her haire two ſnakes, with venymd hand ſhe drew, 

Of which ſhe one at Athamas, and one at Ino threw. _ 

The ſnakes did craule about their breſts, . inſpiring in their heart 

Moſt grievous motions of the minde: the body had no ſmart | 

Of any wound: it was the minde that felt the cruell ſtinges. 

A-poyſon made in ob ng, ſhe alſo with her brings, 

The filthy fome of Cerberus, the caſting of the ſnake 

Echidna, bred among the fennes, about the Stygian lake. 

Deſire of padding forth abroad, Forgetfullneſs of minde, | 

Delight in — 29 Woodneſſe (5), Tears, and Purpoſe whole in- 
clin : ' 3 1 N. 

To eruell murther : all the which, ſhe did together grinde. | 


| And mingling them with new-ſhed blood, - the boyled them in braſſe, 


Aud flird them with a hemlock ſtalke. Now while that Athamas 
| WH And Ino ſtood, and quakt for feare, this poyſon ranke and fell 
WH She: turned into both their breſts, and made their hearts to ſwell. 
| WH Then whiſking often round about her head, her balefull brand, 
Je made it ſoone, by gathering winde, to kindle in her hand. 
us, as it were in tryumph-wiſe, accompliſhing her heſt, 

To duſkie Pluto's emptie realme, ſhe gets her home to reſt, 5 
And putteth off the ſnarled ſnakes that girded- in her breſt.“ 


aſcribed to Muſæus, and the firſt for what Mr. Maſon, with a hap- 
book of Lucan, were tranſlated by py and judicious propriety, calls 
Chriſtopher Marlowe, the con- PURE POETRY, will appear from 
temporary of Shakeſpear, and a the following paſſage of his for- 
dramatic poet of great reputation. gotten tragedy of EDWARD THE 
He was alſo the author of many scON D, written in the year 1590, 
beautiful ſonnets, and of that re- and firſt printed in 1598. The 
markable one called the Paſionate higheſt entertainments, then in 
Wepherd to his Love, which ap- faſhion, are contrived for the gra- 
pears in the Merry Wives of tification of the infatuated Ed- 
Windſor, ward, by his profligate minian 
That Marlowe, (our author Piers Gaveſton. 


I muſt haue wanton poets, pleaſant wits, 
Muſicians, that with touching of a ſtring 


(a) Diſplaying. (5) Madneſs. 


The loves of Hero and Leander obſerves) was admirably qualified 


May 
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vo. 
wrote a Dictionary of the Engliſh and Perſic. 
571. HisT, ANTIQUIT. UNIv. Oxox. Lib. ii. 


Mufic and poetry 
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May drawe the plyant king which wa 
„11 are his delight; 


, Therefore Pit have Italian 


- Sweet ſpeeches, comedies, and pleaſing 
And in day, when he ſhall walke abroad, 
Like fylvaw Nymphs my pages ſhall be clad, 
pry E488 azing on the lawnes, 
Shall with their goat- feet dance the antick hay. 
ww” Sometimes a Louely Boy, in Dian's ſhape (a), 
With haire that gildes the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearle about his naked armes, 
And in his ſportſull handes an oliue- tree, 
SS # —# * * C 
Shall bathe him in a ſpring: and there hard by, 
lyke Acteon, peeping through the groue, 
els be transform'd. ——— 
ſt pleaſe his majeſtic,” 


lar objection, perhaps not total 
groundleſs, that he conſulted the 


My men like Satyrs, 


: One, 
Shall by the angry god 
Such thinges as Be be 


; The Iliad of Homer was tran- 
flated by George Chapman to- 


wards the latter end of this reign. 
Mr. Warton's account of this 


t is as follows. | 
„ In the Preface, he declares 


that the laſt twelve books were 
. tranſlated in fifteen weeks: yet 


with the advice of his learned and 
valued friends, Mafter Robert 
Hews (5), and Mafter Harriots. 
It is certain that the whole per- 
formance betrays the negligence 
of haſte, He pays his acknow- 
1 to his ' moſt ancient, 

learned, and right noble friend, 
4 Mafter Richard Stapilton (c), 
«© the firſt moſt deſertfull mouer 
4 in the frame of our Homer.“ 


He endeavours to obviate a popu- 


ce 
ce 


in 


ſort of cloathing, that it may nc 
diſguiſe what it ſhould only adan, 
I do not fay that this is Chapna) 


(a) That is, acting the part of Diana, 


(% This Robert Hues, or Huſius, was a ſcholar, a good geogr 


y I pleaſe. 


ves by night, 
ewes, 


#* , * * 


proſe Latin verſion more than the * 
Greek original. He ſays, ſenl. mow 
bly Se, „it is the parts verge 
„ enery knowing and iudicioy wh 
©* interpreter, not to follow u rsd 
„ number and order of wayds, but . 
the materiall things themſelus N out 2 
and -ſentences to weigh dit i, of 
«« gently; and to clothe and vers 3 
«« dorne them with words, u. ßer 
*« ſuch a ſtile and forme of o., tg 
«« tion, as are moſt apt for de. 134 


language into which they ar 
conuerted,” The danger lis, 
too laviſh an application of thy 


apher 20d 


mathematician, and publiſhed a tract in Latin on the Globes, Lond. 15 
There was alſo a Robert Hughes i 


With other pieces in that way. 


See Wood, ATH, Ox. 
p. 288. b. 


(c) Already mentioned as the publi.her of a poetical miſcellany in 19þ 
Supr. p. 401. * The ſpirituall poems or hymnes of R. S.“ are entered u 
Buſdie, Oct. 17, 1595. REGISTR, STATION, C. fol, 3. b. 


fab 


ry of Homer. He is ſometimes 
Pn raſtic and redundant, but 


yeriſhes what he could not feel 
and expreſs. In the mean tune, 
he labours with the inconvenience 
of an aukward, inharmonĩous, and 
unheroic meaſure, impoſed by 
cuſtom, but diſguſtful to modern 
ears. Yet he is not always with- 


riched our language with many 
compound epithets, ſo much in 


throned Juno, the ce 194 op nbay 
helme, the +igh-walled Thebes, 
the faire-haired boy, the fuer. 
frwing floods, the hugely-peopled 
towns, the 22 du 
the rang - abinged lance, and many 
wes 7p Qty be collected. 
Dryden reports, that Waller never 
u could read Chapman's Homer with- 
ora degree of tranſport. Pope 
i of opinion, that Chapman co- 
"vers bis defects „ by a daring 
„ fery ſpirit that animates his 
* tranſlation, which is ſomething 
« like what one might imagine 
i Homer himſelf to have writ 
* before he arrived to years of 
* diſcretion,” But his fire is 
too frequently darkened, by that 
ort ol fuſtian which now disfi- 
gured the c iction of our tragedy.” 
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gult: but he has by no means. re- publiſhed the Ogy/ea, which he de- 
reſented the dignity or the ſim- 


more frequently retrenches or im- 


clo 


out ſtrength or ſpirit. He has en- 


the manner of Homer, ſuch as 
the filver-footed Thetis, the /filver- 


Chapman alſo, in the year 1614, 
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dicated to Carr Earl of Somerſet. 


In addition to the antient authors 


of Greece and Rome, tranſlations 
of moſt of the Italian poets into 
Engliſh took place towards the 
of this century. Arioſto, 
the tales of Boccace, Bandello, and 
of other Italian authors, were 
tranſlated into our language, and 
became the foundation of many 
of the works of Shakeſpear, Dry- 
den and others. Whatever could 
enrich, or furniſh with matter 
our future poets, was now ſhow- 
ered down 2 them with un- 
common exuberance. Our lan- 
guage was conſiderably improved, 
the 1 of antient literature 
were ſtudied and copied with ſuc- 
ceſs, the works of the modern 
claflics, if I may fo call them, 
were laid opento our anceſtors et i 
medium proftruntur, and finally our 
poetry was arrived at that point, 
when the had neither contracted 
the ſeverity of age, nor was ſo 
much a child as to be pleaſed moſt 
with what was moſt ftrange and 


. unnatural. 


As a conſiderable: part of the 
laſt ſection of this volume, con- 
taining a general view and cha- 
rater of the poetry of * Eli- 
zabeth's age, is inſerted in ano- 
ther part of our Regiſter for this 
year , we ſhall not touch upon it 
here. 


See p. 147. of this laſt part. 
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Netreſpecti ue view of affairs in Europe in the year 1780. Admiral Geary 
appointed to the command of the channel fleet on the death of Sir Chari: 
Haray. aft and Weſt India convoy taken by the combined fleets, and 

_ © carried into Cadiz. ', Loſs ſuſtained by the Quebec fleet. Admiral Geary 
wn, "and ts ſucceeded by Admiral Darby. M. de Guichen arrives at 
Cadix, and the: French fleets return to France. Great gallantry diſplayed 
in various eng ats betaueen Britiſh and French frigates. Siege if 

Gibraltar. Spaniſb fireſpips deſtroyed., Succeſs of General Elliot in dt. 

. » froying the enemy's works. Queen of Portugal refuſes to accede to the 

- armed neutrality. Germany. Election of the Archduke Maximilian i 
- the coadjutorjhip of Cologne and Munſter, oppoſed in vain by the King if 
- Pruſſia. Correſpondence bettueen the King and the Elector of Cologne in 
the ſubjef. Meeting of the Emperor and the Empreſs of Ruffia, at Me. 
Hilbau in Paland. Proceed together to Peterſburgh. King of Sweden 
vit Holland. Death of the Empreſs-Ducen, and ſeme account of that 
.| great princeſs." - Queſtion, by torture, aboliſhed for ever by the French 
- king. Great reform of bis, haufhold. Loans negociated by the court f 

Madrid. Public and private contributions to — the exigencies of t 

fate. Humanity "of ibe Biſhop of Lugo. Dake of Modena aboliſbes th 
+, Anquifition in his dominiozs, „ [ 


e r. n, 
Netroſpecbi ve view of affairs in America and the Weſt Indies, in the y10 
1780. State of the hoſtile armies on the fide of New Fork, previous i, 
and at the arrival of, Gen. Sir Henry Clinton from the reducbia 


Charles Town. Short campaign in the TFerfies, Corncicut foo 
a * 5. T6ring 
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e O EN r 1 | 
0 Unexpedted et produced by the redudion of Charles ſa., 
in renewing and exriting #6e_/pirit of union and reſiſtance in America, Yo 
Great hopes founded on the expe3ed r 28 
my in (ht redufipn of Now York, and the frat. expulſion of the Brityh = 
that continent. Marquis, de Ia Fayette arrives from R. 
M. de Ternay, —_— er de — we — . om 
and a Seu of land forces, and are put into poſſeſſion of the for- 1 
— — . aig T Ay 00) Ale Arbathnot blocks "up. - - 1 
the French ſquadron. Di/pojitions mad: by Sir Henry Clinton for atlack- | 
ing the French auxiliaries. Gen. Waſhington paſſer the North Nu. 
with a view of attempting New York, ' Expedition to Rhode Iſland laid f 
afide. Great difficulties txperienred by Don Bernard de Galvex, in , N 
expedition to Weſt Florida. Befieges and takes the fort at Mabille. Great 
land and naa force ſent aut from Spain, in order to Jon M. de Gaichen 7 
in the We Indies. Junction of the hoftile fleets, notabithſtanding the efforts -  ._ .þ 
of Adnmiyal Sir George Rodney, to intercept the Spaniſh ſquadron and com- bp 
voy. Seta and mortality in the Spaniſh fleet and army, with ſome other © 
tauſes, pr rde the Britiſh iſlands from the imminent danger to whith | 
they were apparently expoſed by the great ſuperiority of the enemy. Te 
cauſes operate Pill farther in their conſequences; <W ich affe the whole 
face ant zatare” of the war in the new world, and entirely fruſtrate: the 
grand View formed by France and America, for the remainder of the rams 
paign.”* Spaniſh flett and army proceed th the Havanna 244 M. te 
' Guichin relurns from St. Domingo, with a comvey, to Erbe. G... 
preparations made by the Americans for effetually co-operating with the _ 
French forces en the arri of M. de Guichen. Wiſhington's army in 1 
creaſed, for that purpoſe, to 20,000 men. Trvaſion H Canada nend, 
and preparatory procl mation iſſued by the Marguts dela Fayette. Cauſes 
which prevented M. at Gurchen from proceeding to North Auerita. Ale 
George Rodney arrives, with a ſquadron, at New York, © Cr 1 
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Dreadful buvritane in the Weſt Indies. Deftrieition and talamity in . 
'badots." St. Lucia, Granada, St. Vincents. Great loffes ſuftaintd, and 
dangers evicolinteved, "by the Britiſh naval 2 in thoſe ſeas, French 
ſands, Humanity of the Margitis de Bonille. | Hlirricane in Famffith: 
Tra of Savanna la Mar wvertobe/med. Large traf of rich country, 
In a great meaſure deftreyed. Diftreſſts, and great leger, of the inbabi. 
tants. Bounty of the creaun and parliament. Liberal benefit IF 
individuals; Tork. Negotiation, betaucen Si Henry Cliulen, and © 
the American General Arnold. Major Andre emplired in the torifpletton 
Y the ſebemt. "Is taken in diſguiſe, on his run from the" America 
amp.” "Aveo his name and condition in a letler th Gen, Waſhington. 
Gen. Arnold eſcapes on board the Vulture ſhip of war. Varitzs ltere 
Written,” and means N u/ed, in order to ſave Major Andre from 
the impending danger. M. is tried by a boartef Amrita Gene al Qu. 
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Fit candour and magnanimity. en the trial : is ſentenced on his wn con. 
ee, f th prperenwhich are frund pon bim. Ti, 
53 F324 Ib was treated, and bis ſenſe of it. His unting) 
24 death 22 the tragedy. Unuſual ſympathy which be excited in the 
| American army. Gen. Arnold is appointed to à command in the Briji}, 

army. Publiſhes an addreſs to the inhabitants of America ; and a py. 
clamation, directed to the officers and ſoldiers of the continental army. 


.* Diftreſſes in the American army, and fome of their cauſes. 30 
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War in. South Carolina. State of affairs after the Buttle of Cm, 
. «, Juattion cauſed by the 425 faaſen. Sequeſtration of eftates. Col. Fer. 
Exam defeated and killed on the King's Mountain. Gen. Sumpter routed 
Cal. Farleton. Brig, Gen. Leſlie ſent en an expedition from New 
ori to the Cheſapeal. Proceeds to Charles Town, and joins Lord Cory. 
alli. Gen. Greene arrives in North Carolina, and takes the com. 
mand of ebe Scuthern American army. Colonel Tarleton diſpatched ty 
er General Morgan, who advances on the , fide of Ninzty-Six, 
v_—_ defeated with great loſs. Unfortunate conſequences of tht de. 
Aractien of the. light troops under Ferguſon and. Tarleton. Lord Corn. 
+, availis enters North Carolina by the upper roads. Leaves Lord Racu- 
fon _<vith- a < able force at Camden, t6 reſtrain the commution: 
„ South Carolina. Vigorost, but ineſſectaal purſuit of Morgan. 
ind ion of the baggage in the Britiſh army. Admirable temper of thr 
 froops, 'Mafterly movements by Lord Cornwallis for paſſing the Ca. 
aba, General Williamſon killed, aud his party routed. Militia 

. » ſarprized and routed by Tarleton. Rapid purſuit of Morgan, who 

. . notwithfanding paſſes the Yadkin, and ſecures the boats on the other fide. 
Britiſb army march to Saliſbury ; from auhence Lord Cornwalhs pro- 
ces with the utmoſt expedition to ſeize the fords on the river Dan, and 
thereby cut Greene off from Virginia. Succeeds in gaining the furdi. 

| ye par ſuit of the American army. Their eſcape, by unexpetted. 


W g' the Roanoke. Extraordinary cxertions and bardjhips of tht 
* 15 army. Proceeds to Hillſborough. Expedition from Charles. 
Ton to Cape Fear River. Wilmington taken, and made a place if 
derm and ſupply. Gen. Greene, bring reinforted, returns from Vir. 
.. Finia.; and the. Britiſh army warches 10 Allemance Creek, Shirmiſ/ be- 
lauen Tarlton's corps, and Lees Legion. Greene falls back to to: 


';Reedy Fork, Strange defett of intelligence, experienced by the Britib 
general in North Carolina, American army Teing ther reinforced, 
Gen. Greene again advances. Movements on both fades, preparatery i 


the battle of Guildford, \ Account of that ſevere and all feng dc. 
lian. Britsfh officers killed and wounded. Col. Webfter dies of his 
Wounds. . Gen. Greene retires to the Iren Works en. T roubleſome Creth. 
Lord Cemmalis obliged.zo march to the. Deep River, through the wa” 
—_ x 37% a 2 
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bl 4 Cornwallis to þ 


roreed to Wilmington for jupphies. Unigjual tenſe 
"quences of victory. woken Sens rg; 5 9 
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Erpelition to Virgima under Grnera Arn ld. State of 232 which 
led to the mutiny in the American army. Per/ylvania line, after a ſcuffle 
with their officers, march off from the camp, and chuſe a ſerjeant to be 
their lader. Meſſage," and flag of truce, produce no ſatisfattory anfever 
from the inſurgents, who proceed firſt to Middle-Brook, and then to 
Prince · Ta Meaſures uſed by Sir Henry Clinton to profit of th u 
diu. He paſſes over to Staten Ijland, and ſends agents to make ad- 
 pantageout propoſals to the mutineers. | Propoſals for an accommodation, 
feunded on à reare/s of grievances, made by Gen. Reed, and favourably 
received by the inſurgents ; who march from Prence-T own to Trenton 
non the Delaware, and deliver up the agents from Sir Henry Clinton. 

Grievances redreſſed, and matters finally ſettled by a committee of the 
congreſs. Rawages made by Arnold in Virginia, draw the attention af 
the French, as well as the Americans, to that country. Gen. Waſhing- 
ton diſpatches the Marquis de la Fayette with forces to its relief. Ex. 
pidition to the Cheſapeak, concerted by M. de Ternay, and the Count Ro- 
 chambeau, at Rhode Iſland, for the ſame purpoſe, and to cu off Gen. 

- Arnold's retreat. Admirals Arbuthnot and Graves encounter the French 

feet, and overthrow all their de/igns in the Cheſapeat. Lord Corn- 

awallis's departure to Wilmington, enables Gen. Greene 10 direckt his 
ofterations to South Carolina. Situation of Lord Rawdon at Camden, 

Anericau army appears before that place. Greene attacked in hit camp, 

and deftated, - General revolt in the interior country of South Carolina. 
Difficulties of Lord Rawden's fituation, notwithftanding his victory. 

Obliged to abandon Camden, and retire to Neljon's Ferry, where he 

» paſſes the Santee, Britiſh poſts taken, and general hoſtility of the pro- 

_ vince.” Great hawock made by the Generals Phillips and Arnold in Vir- 

 ginia.. Extreme difficulties of Lord Cornwallis's futuation at Wilmington. 
" Undertakes a long march to Virginia; arrives at Peterſiurgh, and 

receives an account of Gen, Phillips*s death. Arrival of three regiments 
from Ireland at Charles-Towon, enables Lord Rawoden to march to the 
relief of Nintty-Six. Gen. Greene, having failed in his attempt to take 
the ou by form, raiſes the fiege, upen the approach of the Briliſh army, 
and is vigorouſly, but ineffectually purſued. Werks at Ninety-Six de- 

Aroyed, and the place abandoned. Lord Rawwaon marches to the Conga- 
reer; is diſapprinted in the expeded junction of Col. Stuart, and narrowly 

eſcapet being ſurrounded by the enemy, wwho had intercepted the intelligence 
of Stuart's failure. He forces his way through Congarre creek, and is 

Joined by. Col. Stuart at Orangeburgh. Gen. Greene advances to attack 


the Britiſh army, but retires again in the night. Campaign clnfes, and 
| 3  /ituaiion 


ers 
Hewarion of the hoftile forces during the Hh eben. Increditle hl 
Hin uftamed, and difficulties ſurmounted, by the Britiſh trocs in 1), 
two Carolinas. Flo, AS ni ALS 177 
rern 
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Great lie /uftaintd\by the Spaniſs fleet is a hurricane, on itt way to thy 
_ attack of Weſt Florida. Is refitted, and again proceeds from the Ha. 
"wana: Penſacola trveſfted by ſea and land. Gallant defence. Prix. 
" expal redoubt blown up by act ident, which campels | Governor Cheſter, 
"and General Campbell, to a furrender. Weſt Indies. Ineffetual atieny: 
"5a the Hand of St. Vincent. Dutch ifland of St. Buftatins taken by 1, 
-BritÞ fleet and army, under Sir George Rodney and General . 
*Predigians bovty. I/iands' of St. Martin and Saba ſurrender. Dutch 

"man of war and convey, on their return to Euroge, purſued and taker, 
De Jertlements of Demerary, eguibo, and the Berbices, on Ihe coaſt of 
' Sarrnam, male a tender of ſubmiſſion to the Britiſh government, and ar, 
2 favaurable contlitions. Diſcontents, complaints, and law ſuit, 
"vecaftaned by the confiſcation of private property at St. Euſtatius. M. 4. 
"Graffe arrives with a fleet and great convey in tht Weſt-lniies fron 
£ b gagement between him and tht Admirals Sir Samuel Hod 
and Dr, in the Channel of St. Lucia. Sir George Rodney depart; 

from . E atiut to oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. Tneffeaive at- 

oh tempt made by the Marguis de Bauille on the iſland of St. Lucia. French 
| | p "Invaſion of the iſland of Tobago. Vigoreus defence. Public ſpirit of the 
| "planters. 'Surrendered by capitulation. M. de Graſſe, having eſcorted 

a _— OY on its way to Europe, proeeeds with his fleet to the Cheſa- 
pen 


7 


Peak. Sir George Rodney returns to England ; and Sir Samuel Hood 
alt with a /quadron to counters the dejigns of De Grafſe at the Chiſa 


eat 98 


Wiege ße 


Lord Corrwallis's progrefs in Virginia. Paſſes the River Janet, and tht 
So Anna. | Parties FSR, te ſeour the interior country. Arms ard 
fores deftrayed. Army falls back towards the fea. Rear attached on thr 
mareh to Fallon barg. Action previous to paſſing the River Jam: 
Lord Cornwallis fortifies the poſts of Tork Town, and Glouceſter Print, 

. Tranſadions.on the fide of New York. Tuntien of the American arny 
' , under Gen. Waſhiggton, and the F rench forces under the Count ae Re. 
chambeau, on the White Plains. ee an attack on New» 
Tark, Staten Iſland, and Sandy Hoek. Combined army [uddenly mart! 
RY the Delaware, aich they | paſs at Trenton, * continuing their 
 conrſe through Philadelphia, arrived at the head of Elk. Expedilim, 
. manger. the conduct of Gen. Arnold, ta New London. Deſperate defence 
made at Fort Grifeveld, which is taken by. farms, avith confaderable , 
Mea London burnt, Great l/s ſuſtained by the Americans, in the d. 
| | ftrutzio 
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| fixution of naval flores and merchandize, Sir Samuel Hood arrives off 
"he Cheſapeak ; and not netting the ſquadron from New York," proeetds 
70 Handy 2 4 Barras ſails * Rhode Hara to oi the "Count 
Grat. Admiral Graves departs from New Torb. M. de Graſſe 
arrives from the Me Indies in the Cheſapeat, Engagement bet«veen the 
* Britiſh and French fleets. Lord Cornwallis army cloſely blocked up on 
the fide of the Cheſapeak. The combined army are conveyed by <water 
from Baitimore, and join the « Marquis de da Fayette's forces at Wil: 
fiarnafburg. Pots at York and Gloucefter cloſely 92 Siege ragu- 
larly formed, and trenches opened by the enemy. Ræſolution of a council 
of war at New' York, to nſe every efertion of the fleet and army for the 
' fucrour f the forces in Virginia. Unawoidable delay in refitting. the 
fleet. - Ser Henry Clinton embarks, with 7000 land forces, on board the 
man of war. Deftnces of York Town ruined, and the batteries (0, 
by the faperior weight of the enemy's artillery, Vale two redoubts, . aud 
' complete t heir ſecond parallel. Succeſiful ſally. The poſt being nc longer 
table, Lord Cornwallis attempts to paſs the troops over 10 . 
Point in the night," but the defign is fruſtrated by a ſudden florm. At is 
' dbliped to enter into a capitulatien with Gen. Waſhington. Conditions. 


4 
The Britiſh fert and army arrive off the Chejapeah, five days Ne he 
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Slate of affairs during the receſi. Conſequences of the riats in Londan. 
Canes which led to the diſſolution of parliament. Refolutions. of the 
- Yorkſhire committee, and of other 2 fſociated bodiet. Nelegate: appointed 
to attend 8 election, Capture of Mr. Laurens, and 
bis committal to the Þ ower. Effet produced by his 5 in precipitatin 
the auar with Holland, Sir Feſeph Yorke „ 
Manifesto. Neew lords create. Earl of Carlifle appointed 10 the go- 
vernment of Ireland. Meeting of parhament. Debates on the choice of 
a ſpeaker, Mr. Cornewall choſen. Speech from the throne. Addreſſes. 
Amendments propoſed, and rejected, in both houſes. Grant of ſeamen. 
Vote & thanks ta the late ſpeaker.-—-To the Britiſh generals and admiral 
in America. Debate on. the * of Sir Hub Palliſer to the go- 
ernment of Greenwich hoſpital. Receſs. | | {137 


| r IX. 

Declaration of war againſt Helland, and hoftilities commenced. Mefſaze 
from the throne, Debates on the Dutch var. Aaddreſi moved by the 
miniſter. Amendment moved by Lord John Cavendiſh. The amendment 
rejected upon a diviſion, ſecond amendment by Lord Mahon rejected, and 
the original addreſs paſſed. Addreſs moved for in the Hoſe of Lords 7 

| 2 Stormont ; and an amendment by the Duke of Richmond. Unufual- 


late debate. Amendment rejected on a diviſion. Two Proton. Mr. 
1 Fox; 


ry 
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Fa motiom relais us to the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliſer to tbr ge. 
nent of Greenwich Heſpital. Amendment moved by the winifter, 
af after much debate carried upon a divifeen. Mr. Fox's conclud; 
_ nation evatted, by moving for the order of the day. India a fair: Con. 
. Maints agamſt the ſupreme: judicature Bengal. Two, petitions from 
India; one, your the governor general and council at Calcutta; tiy 
other, from the Britiſh ſjubjets reſiding in Bengal, Bahar, and Or ſa. 
Sele# committee of fifteen balletted for, to examine the ground; CS 
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Debates on Mr. Burke's bill for the regulation of the civil of eftabliſhment, 
Oelen for the ſecond reading over-ruled upon a divifion, and ihe bill 
put off for fix months. Debates on the ſubject of the loan. Mr. Fix; 
ation for omitting the lottery clauſe, rejected upon a diifion. Farther 
debates and Hrictures upon the lean. Anotber motion againſt the lutery, 
ieh is again over-ruled upon a diviſion. Mr. Byng's motion for alh 

. #ffarb/eribers.to the loam, agreed to; other motions + ak et ion for 
be euumitment of Sir PF Clerke's contraftors bill, ower-ruled upon a 
« di9ifian. Mr. Crewe”s bill for reftraining revenue officers from voting 
on clefions of members of parliament, rejected upon a esl. Debate 
on the wor Bolton i motion for an enquiry into the conduct of the navy; 
Potion withdrawn, Loan bill oppoſed by the Marquis of Rockinghan. 
Proteſt again it. Report from the ſelect committee an India affair. 

»  Dehates on the minifter's motion for a ſecret committee to enquire in!o the 

- cauſes of the war in the Carnatic. Motion for an amendment, that ide 
. Committee might. be open, rejected in a diviffon. Great debates on Sir 
| 2 Saville's motion, for referring \the petition from the delegated 
.*conntier for a redreſs of grie vances, to a "committee of the wwh:le Peale 
moins rejected upon a divifion, Debate on Mr. Burke's mation fir 
papers, tending to an enquiry into the ſeizure and confiſcation of private 

| property in the iſland of St. Euftatius. * Motion rejected on a div. 
for new-modelling the ſupreme court Y judicature in Bengal. Vari. 

vn propofitions, motions, and debates, relation to the affairs of the Fal. 
lads company. Debates on the minifter”s bill, for ſecuring to the public 
@ certain participation in the profits of the Eaft-India company. Great 
debates on Mr. Fox's motion, that the houſe do reſolve itſelf into a com- 
mittte, to confider of the American war, Motion rejected on a divijun. 
Lord Brauchanp's bill, for affording relief in certain caſes of diſficuliy 
produced by the marriage act. Mr. Fox's bill for amending the marriage 
"ad. Mr. Fox's marriage bill, loft in the houſe of lords. Speech from 
— AG. 
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Sb appointed by bis Majrfty in council, for the year 1781 — 


Births for the year 1781 203 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE: 
* trial of George Gordon, E/q; commonly called Lord George Gene 
'L high Bog at he bar 7 the court of King's Banth, on 05 
nnn — 1217 
Mo of the trial of M. De la Motte, on a charge of high treaſon 


| | 23 
Copy. of Lord Gearge Gordon's correſpondence with Lord N orth and 122 | 
K r nn — 4 
Remarkable actions at ſea, VIZ. | e 
Exirad of a letier from Lieat, Ingles, commanding his majefty's Jh 77 
Zephyr, ta Mr. Stephens, dated Spithead, March 11, 1781 4266 
Tranſactions on board the Nonfuch, in an engagement betwveen the 145 

_ and 15th of May, 1781 — k — 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Wm. Peere Williams of his mai 
ip Flora, to Mr, Stephens, dated Spithead, June 27, 1781 249 
Extract of & letter from Capt. Cartis to Mr. Stephens, dated Brilliant, 
Gibraltar, Auguſt 7, 1781 — [250 
Actount of the action betrwixt the Savage ſloop of war, of 16 guns, 
Capt. Stirling, and the Congreſs, an American frigate of 20 guns 
NY e | | SJ 26 
Account of an action between his majeſty's floops the Atalanta and - 
. paſſey, and a large American ſhip called the Alliance — 1253 
Extrad of a- letter from Lord George Germain, to the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to reftore- peace to America, dated Whitehall, March 7, py 1 
N : 254 
Extract of a letter from Wm. Knox, E/q; ſecretary to Lord George Ger- 
main, to James Simp/on, Ei; dated Whitaball, March 7, 1781 1255 
Copy a letter ⁊uritten by Mr. Meyrick to General Arneld — 455 
Letter from. General Waſhington to the Hen. Benjamin Harrifon, g; 
Jpearer of the hoſe of delegates, Richmond, Virginia — [256 
Leiter from My. Adams, I a7": from the American Congreſs at Am- 
feerdam, to-Thomas Cuſhing, Ei; leutenant-governor of n 

| 2 
An accourt of the quantities of all corn and grain exported from, an = 
poried into England and Scotland, with the bounties and draweacks 
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